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For  the  Belfast  Monihfy  Magazine, 

ON  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

FOR  some  little  time  past,  my  at- 
tentioa  has  been  turned  towards 
the  present  state  of  the  principal  Lu- 
natic Asylums  io  and  about  London ; 
aiid  in  tiie  course  of  my  visits  to  these 
abodes  of  mental  disorder,  I  could 
not  but  experience  a  variety  of  e- 
SDoiions — many,  it  will  readily  be  sup- 
posed, of  sorrow  and  compassion  for 
suflfering  humanity — but,  some,  1  must 
confess,  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
Tlie  calamity  of  reason  dethroned  is 
indeed  to  be  deplored,  but  the  wisdom 
that  restores  her  lost  eoipirt  cannot 
be  sufficiently  admired,  i  did  not 
undertake  this  survey,  from  any  ex-. 
pectolioo,  that  my  own  observations 
could  suggest  any  thing  useful:  But, 
considering  the  advances  which  have 
been  made  witbia  the  jast  90  or  30 
years  in  the  science  of  political  and 
moral  oecooomy,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
tlie  latter  cxpressioo,  I  was  desirdus 
to  compare  the  present  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  unliappy  objects  of  insanity, 
uith  the  practice  of  former  times,  m 
Older  tliat  1  might  discover  the  degree 
of  enlightened  humanity  to  which  the 
present  age  has  attained,  concerning 
a  subject  so  interesting  to  every  in- 
habitant of  every  nation. 

We  have,  indeed,  some  reason  to 
congratulate  our  country  when  we 
regard  the  numerous  hospitals  and 
charitable^  institutions,  established  of 
late  years^iu  this  metropolis,  and  in 
most  parts  of  the  British  Empire, 
supported  too  in  the  nioft  liberal 
maimer,  and  conducted  upon  the 
wisest  plans  of  (economy.  Vv'c  cannot 
but  reHect— these  are  all  of  a  date 
comparatively  recent— poverty  and 
disease  have  always  existed:  How 
then  did  our  ancestors  support  their 
existence  under  evils   so  incideul  to 
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man,  without  establishments  which 
now  appear  so  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable }  To  aggravate  the  misery, 
disease  and  poverty  sunk  the  wretched 
victim  in  loathsome  filth,  and  even 
the  few  public  receptacles  rather 
deterred  by  their  noisome  uucleanness 
and  careless  management,  than  invited 
the  diseased  by  an  appearance  of 
comfort  to  enter  their  walls. 

Even  to  the  time  of  the  benevolent 
Howard*  many  hospitals  as  well  as 
prisons  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent  were  rather  a  disgrace  to 
humanity,  than  the  emblems  of  chari- 
ty or  j  usttce.  By  the  inestimable  labours . 
of  this  great  Philanthropist,  which 
the  celebrated  Burke  eloquently  term- 
ed "a  voyage  of  discovery— a  cir- 
cumnavijationi>fxhagt3r,f-4a>i^  great- 
ly-.-.Haartnf -^am'-of:  hutnaA'-^misery 
be^;  '^iipiVi^&ed  !«  afad,  *  durmg  the 
short*  pffidd  . of .^Itis  o^tt-lifc,  what  a 
happy  CfalaSige:-^  Ulr^ught  all  over 
Europe)  ^e*-1i«*4\J>ut  .look  over 
his  pages:  W.dJ^oytr^Jw  41?^  »'*^^ 
he  toioidUtanaeivv;r"U!inappy  beings, 
depriv^'oftfieir  reason ;  either  wander- 
ing about  without  restraint,  the  ob- 
jects of  horror  or  of  pity;  or,  con- 
founded with  felons  in  common  jails ; 
or  lastly,  under  ignorant  anu  unfeel- 
ing keepers,  in  the  gloomy  cell  of  a 
workhouse,  condemned  to  clank  their 
chains  night  and  day,  upon  the  stony 
tloor-^in  winter,  perishing  with  cold— 
in  summer,  without  even  the  refresh- 
ment of  a  Bath  to  cleanse  the  feverish 
body  from  its  accumulated  filth.* 

*  "  Io  some  few    gauU    ar«    coniioad  * 
Laratics  and  Idiot*,     Thtne    serve    foi 
spoit   to  idle   visitants  at   A^tizes,   and 
oUur  times  of  ceaeml  report. 

•»  M  III V  of  the  Bridewt^lls  ure  crowded 
and  otr«;n»iv •,  because  the  roomn  uhirb 
we:«  designed  for  prisoners  are  ocoupied 
by  the  i£iMU»€.    Whtu    tb4»se    are    wjt 
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U  h  t^hnost  ifnp6AiMeto  codceive 
that,  for  so  many  past  ages,  the 
situaJioii  of  the  Maniac  should  have 
engaged  so  Hlltc  the  attention  of  en- 
lightened politicians,  or  of  wise  and 
di>riuerested  men  ;  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  vulear  should  have  beeo  so 
long  practtcaUy  entertained,  of  i^d- 
iiess  being  an  incurable  disorder,  (as 
though  an  instance  of  recovery  from 
that  degraded  state  had  never  occurred 
%vithin  their  knowledge)  that  no  public 
eifbrts  were  made,  n«  system  of 
Wholesome  and  humane  tre^ment  a- 
doptt*d,  to  restore  the  wanderings  of  a 
disteavpered  imaginatioii,  to  restore  in 
fact,  a  man  to  Ttimself^'^  Citizen  of 
the  world  to  hb  proper  rank  in  the 
bCale  of  rational  existence. 

But,  what  shall  we  say  of  their 
sOfockyt  who,  when  they  bad  faintly 
discox-ered,  tliat  a  restoration  from 
this  humiliating  state  was  not  im- 
possible, permitted  or  used  blows 
and  strips,  with  horrible  barbarity 
and  ignorance,  to  correct  the  ravings 
of  men,  st/io  knew  not  that  they  had 
erred  in  any  way  to  dtf^erve  a  punish- 
ment «e  cruel }    We  are  necessitated 


II*  b(^d|kde 
a  soothing  elli^|:up^*the  Options, 
and  will  often, /f&iccitfd: fin:  ^c^lming 
the  fury  of*  a* tyjfbujl^nV ^imnnep  when 
harsh  niean»4v€j^*^|ia>V  «*<S9sp^ted 
h'un  to  all  tli^'tfeYtOrr  ff/dcfter^iined 
vengeance.  The  aflectionl^iftf  not 
theretore  extinguislied,  because  the 
controui  of  reason  may  have  been 
for  a  time  suspended.*  And  the  rule 
will  as  w^ll  apply  to  raging  madmen 

■  '  I  -     I 

kt*pt  8€paitte,  they  disturb  and  terrify 
other  prisoners.  No  care  is  taken  of 
tHein,  although  it  is  probable  that  by 
Weditiiicsi  aod  proper  legimcn,  soiue  of 
them  va\%\\i  be  rrstored  to  their  sense 
and  to  asefuIiicRs  in  life."— Howard  on 
prisons.  Sect.  1,  p,  8; 

***\  cannot  ihroid  r*vifig  mjr  most 
decided  nuffrag-,  »ays  Pincl,  in  favour 
of  the  moral  ^uautte*  of  maniaes.  I 
have  no  where  nutt,  except  in  finances, 
with  fonder  husbands,  JDore  aflFe<*tianftte 
parents,  ir.«re  empussioned  lovers,  more 
pore  and  exalted  patriots,  than  in  the 
luDatic  asylum,  dnring  their  intervals 
of  calmness  aitfl  rcaMio.  Vid,  PineJ  »» 
luaaaity,  9,  5. 


as  to  children,  with  regard  to  its 
practical  effect,  that  the  dominion  ol 
fear  will  not  produce  a  moral  change 
like  the  dominion  of  confidence  and 
esteem.  Yet,  1  apprehend,  every  one 
will  be  inclined  to  confess,  because 
from  earliest  infancy  he  has  associated 
togjether  the  ideas  *^of  fury,  Bedlam 
and  chains,  tliat,  he  thinks  it  so 
necessary  that  lunatics  'should  be 
confined  and  kept  in  awe,  he  has 
always  been  used  to  regard  the  name 
of  a  mad -house  with  horror.  I  am 
far  from  thinking,  that  any  tbin|r  \ 
may  have  to  comrounioate,  respecting 
the  interior  of  these  receptacles, — "  the' 
secrets  of  the  prison  house"— will  re- 
move the  natural  impression  of  awful 
terror  and  sympathy  for  roan's  fallen 
dignity,  which  must  strike  every  feel- 
ing mind.  But  1  am  inclined  to 
beUeve  that  many  of  the  particulars 
which  I  shall  introduce  amongst  th& 
observations  that  i  may  have  to  make 
upon  the  present  •  stsSle  of  Lunatic 
Asylums  in  England  and  oq  the  Con- 
tinent,  will  not  be  read  without  id- 
terest  by  those  who  value,  as  they 
ought,  the  poisMSion  of  their  reason— 
pernaps  with  something  like  that 
compassionate  tenderness  for  sufieriug 
humanity,  and  gratitude  to  the  source 
of  wisdom,  which  are  felt  on  reading 
the  melancholy  tale  of  a  shipwreck  ; 
in  which  a  fisvourite  traveller  is  re- 
presented as  being  cast  away  jenae- 
le99,  upcn  some  distant  shore,  destined 
however,aftertoilsand  dangers  to  recover 
not  only  the  strength  of  his  body, 
but  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  '1  he 
wreck  of  Intellect,  when '  complete,  is 
indeed  a  mournful  subject  for  rehec- 
tion;  atid  the  blameless  form  which 
was  once  governed  by  reason,  is.con- 
tem plated  by  many  with  more  horror 
tlian  the  wretch  wIk)  has  degraded 
his  nature,  and  dishonoured  the  sur- 
viving gift  of  reason  with  the  infamy 
of  some  wicked  crime.  Whence  arises 
this  strange  prepossession  unlei>s  from 
ignorance  of  the  cause>  *.<  Non  unus 
mentes  agitat  furor."*  The  man  who 
is  deeply  versed  in  experience  pf  the 
aberrations  of  reason,  knows  that  there 
are  some  species  of  Insanity,  whicli, 
with  proper  treatment  are  curable ; 
and  otiiert  he  is  accustomed  to  re- 

*  Jofenal  Sat.)nv. 
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gard  as  diseases  of  tb^  bodyt  which 
require  throughout  the^eqll^t  and  most 
watchful  care.  He  also  knows  that 
the  fury  of  the  raging  maniac  tt  fre- 
quently coercible  even  without  vio- 
lence, and  that  he  whom  chains  made 
more  furious  and  indignant,  has  often 

}[ielded  palm  obedience  when  an  en- 
igbtened  keeper  set  him  free. 

It  would,  however,  ill  become  me, 
who  have  only,  as  it  were,  weighed 
the  experience  of  others  in  my  own 
mind,  to  Jay  down  any  general  rules, 
or  to  express  myself  upon  this  subject, 
with  the  least  degree  of  presuming 
confidence  in  my  >own  opuiions.  I 
profess  only  to  be  the  reporter  of  a 
few  fects  from  one  country  to  another, 
bjci%  which  I  have  learned  from  those 
whom,  i  consider  well  qualified  to  be 
instructors  iu  the  humane  and  wise 
treatment  of  insanity.  For,  although 
unacquainted  with  that  enthusiasm  of 
ardour  for  public  fame,  which  hurries 
thousands  to  publish  crude  and  indi- 
gested opinioQs  to  the  world,  that 
only  serve  to  exemplify  by  their  fate 
the  truth  of  Cicero  s  wise  remark, 
'  opioionum  commenta  delet  diet* — 
I  may  at  least  suppose  myself  com- 
petent to  describe  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard ;  and  witho4it  the  charge 
of  vanity,  may  be  allowed  to  ofler 
myself  as  the  medium  of  conveyins 
truih,  to  the  discovery  of  which  I 
can  lay  no  possible  claim.  To  say 
the  truth,  I  cannot  but  feel  an  earnest 
and  patriotic  wish,  that  m^  native 
country  should  see  her  lunatic  asylums 
established  upon  the  firmest  foundation, 
and  managed  by  the  most  benevolent 
and  enlightened  regulations  of  intemsd 
^economy. 

Where  the  object  is  of  such  vast 
importance  to  the  future  character 
and  interests  of  Ireland,  even  if  my 
own  communications  should  contain 
nothing  interesting  or  new,  yet  I  am 
so  sanguine  as  to  believe  they  may 
have  uie  effect  oi  rousing  some  of 
my  countrymen,  more  particularly 
fit  this  mm;  to  consider  the  subject 
of  national  lunatic  establishments  with 
more  earnest  attention.  I  allude  to 
the  projecteil  asylums  of  this  description 
in  the  contemplation  of  government. 
In  England  and  Wales  their  number 
IS  now  rapidly  increasing.  But,  alas ! 
dejay  and  iudiAereoce  mark  the  steps 


of  ber  rulen  towa^s  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  any  plans  destiried  for  the 
melioration  of  Ireland  !  Even  policy 
Itself  is  oAen  at  a  stand,  lest  the 
anticipated  improvement  should  make 
Irishmen  feel  too  much  selj^coniptacence 
in  the  prosperity  of  thc^r  country. <[ 
I  cannot  in  tliis  place  avoid  mani* 
testing  a  decree  of  national  pride  jrt 
seeing  the  Bel  last  Monthly  Magazin^ 
maintain  so  steadily  and  nobly  its 
character  for  simple  truth,  tor  fittA 
and  undaunted  opinion,  in  deff^ding 
the  interests  of  a  pure  morality  and 
in  struggling  for  Ireland's  essential 
welfare.  It  may  ultimately  pr9v^ 
nothing  more  than  the  vanity  of  ex- 
pectation ;  but  1  would  adq,  that  ^ 
sliall  feel  an  honest  heartfelt  pride, 
if  through  its  mediun^  1  can  contribute 
a  single  useful  hint,  towards  the  re^ 
lief  of  those,  whose  situatioo  cannot 
possibly  attract  too  much  sympathy 
and  attention.  But,  witliout  p'romising 
much,  and  sufliciently  conscious  ho^ 
unable  I  may  be  to  porf6rm,  if  not- 
withsiandkig,  this  earnest  of  my  fu* 
ture  inquiries  sitould  be  thought  worthy 
of  insertion,  1  can  only  say  that  1 
will  use  my  humble  endeavpurs  to 
repd^r.tbc  sul2|e<UAit*i/;a^t)uteresting 
totyihe  hijit^  HMtit  bfjtti&  Belfast 
Nbgaiioe.'*  Thomas  Hancock,  M.D« 

P.S.  \  li>,  iavik  \kAkfe  'letter  I  pro^ 
pose  to*  tate  -a.  gpn^l\v4ew  of  the 
lunatic  as|M^  1n:£jaiAlon  public  and 
privat^  JwHidi'  r  'hav^  lately  visited, 
to  give  an  account  of  their  manage* 
mei^  to  compare  the  public  and. 
private  asylums  togetlier,  and  to  dwell 
as  much  upon  as  many  geturul  facts 
as  1  can  obtain.  1  reckon  it  fortunate 
that  1  have  vibiteil  Dr.  Fox's  asylum 
near  Bristol,  and  the  Ae/rei/Mo  called 

^^— Mat— i        I  I.     liag5Ct=aaattaa^ii» 

*  There  is  bowtfrer,  some  kbuiU  degre< 
of  satisfaotinu  ill  knowiiij;  that  many 
of  thtir  English  br«:tbjrfi<  feel  sincere 
sympathy  fur  i^ltd.  }  may  be^e  us^ 
the  word!<  of  a  late  wrVtcr  in  a  niedical 
periodical  work,  publinbcd  this  ytaf 
(1809).  "When  Sir  John  Newport  en- 
deavoured alnnit  four  year<  ago,  to  ob- 
tain  the  tuijction  "of  the  British  Parlia* 
ment  for  establixhiiig  four  provincial 
avylums  for  Liuiatics  in  Ireland,  th«  hill, 
which  he  had  brought  in  for  that  fuirpos^ 
was  fwiiA  */uime  ana  sorrow  do  xveleU  tt ,  ,^ 
jKtei  by  the  Houst;  of  Coiuiious." 
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at  York.  From  the  latter  J  havp 
recently  obtained  some  interesting 
documents,  which  in  their  proper 
place  i  shall  communicate.  I  shall 
aftftrwards  endeavour  to  procure  what 
iuformation  I  may  be  able,  respecting 
the  foreign  lunatic  asylum^.  1  do  not 
know  any  work  that  brings  the  interior 
of  our  modem  madhouses,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  lunatics  completely 
before  the  vjew. 
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"  BoT  knowledge  to-  their  eyes  her  am- 

pie  page, 
Ktch  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er 

unroll ; 
Chill  penury  represi'd  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 
**  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  se- 

rene, 
The  dark  unfathoroH  caves  of  oceau  bear : 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  ud« 

seen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desertair.'' 

Orav. 

IT    has   beco  alleged   by  the   Bc' 
(kirkfrtfrs^   or   the   advocates    for 
keeping  \iKp;  poorer.* cI^simps  .ii\.  jgiio* 

are  in  a  more  l|ut)nliss^e''8l•ti,C-'sttul 
can  be  more'  eii}ily<  {&{r^rQttd;  Pro- 
bably the  neveiSe,^f.'(iM3:  Vt^tement 
is  the  trutb,^'  ifporanpk  pV?!^^*^  S"^: 
pic  ion,  and*alr:igJH>raii9t'*{9*r80iJ  f|rom 
not  knowing  iih;' riglifs-aful  3)1$;  duties 
is  always  (J^i^g^rous.  From  not  po»- 
^essing  the  opportunities  of  accurate 
ffxaminatioi),  he  often  expects  top 
much,  and  is  inclined  to  gfasp  at 
im>re  than  is  hfs  due  share.  He  i^ 
auspicious  and  jealous.  A  person 
conversant  with  the  iii}in formed  classes 
inubt  often  ht^ve  noticed  the  exagg^r- 
ations  caused  by  their  fears,  their 
trequent  apprehensions  <rf  mischief 
beiivg  intended,  when,  none  is  really 
designed,  uHcl  eiptt^y  tlieir  distor- 
tions  of  the  news  of  the  dny,  by 
which  dangers  are  always  niagnirted. 
A  story  receives  additjous  in  its  car- 
riage, and  be  wiio  cbIjf  receivfi  his 
int'orn^alkMi  or  forms  Jiis  ideas  at  se- 
cond hand,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
illiterate,  must  necessarily  be  imper- 
fect in  forming  his  conclusions  and 
dcduokiDS.      The  tXKUi    uho    cauuo( 


read*  labours  under  so  many  disad- 
vantages,  that  with  the  same  capacity, 
he  i^  greatly  inferior  to  his  neighbour, 
who  has  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  read.  Reading  induce^,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  habits  of  reflection  ;  he 
does  not  receive  altogethe]:  so  impli- 
citly, he  uses  his  eyes  as  well  as  his 
ears,  and  has  an  additional  meaps  of 
acquiring  useful  knowledge  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Bacon,  knovrledge  is  power. 
It  supplies  faculties,  which  serve  a$ 
the  introduction  of  mental  e\esight, 
and  no  kmger, 

**  Is  wisdom  at  on^  entranpe  quite  khu^ 
out.»» 

Belaxation  and  variety  are  neces- 
sary to  tlie  human  mind  ;  the  rich  re- 
qu  re  exercise  to  remove  their  ennui,  the 
sedentary  scholar  stands  equally  in  need 
of  bodilV  motion  to  diversify  his  pur- 
suits, and  give  relief  to  his  fatigued 
mind;  and  the  hard-working  and 
toil-worn  artisan  and  labourer,  would 
at  the  same  time,  receive  rest  lo  his 
body,  and  information  to  his  miiul» 
by  'the  relaxation  of  a  little  reading 
suited  to  his  capacity.  Let  us  figure 
to  ourselves  the  tnjlish  meclianic 
spending  his  earnings  from  his  family 
in  the  evenings,  at  the  noisy  ale- 
house, intent  all  day  on  forming  the 
head  of  a  pin,  or  attending  solely  to 
his  spindle,  till  he  becomes  almost 
completely  identified  with  the  nia- 
phinery,  and  is  a  machine  himself. — 
Incapable  of  ideas,  l»e  guzzles  his 
beer,  and  makes  up  for  bis  v^ant  of 
sense,  by  the  loudness  of  his  vocif- 
erations, and  the  brutal  roughness  of 
his  mannej^.  Let  us  next  behold  the 
Irish  workman,  maddening  under  the 
jnfluenc^  of  bis  favourite  whiskey, 
spending  his  leisure  on  Sundays,  and 
misnamed  hoii/  days,  at  hurling  and 
those  violent  exercises,  more  labo- 
|ious  th^n  Jiis  common  employment, 
and  which  by  their  violence  tend  to 
raise  the  passions,  till  he  foolishly 
supposes  that  a  l^roken  head,  and  an 
almost  fractured  skiill  are  proofs  of 
virtuous  exertion,  and  true  couragel 
Such  a  picture  is  often  realized  in  ilie 
South,  while  in  the  North,  Me  have 
much  drunkenness  at  fairs  and  mar- 
kets, the  bane  of  our  morals  and  th^ 
disgrace  of  our  country.  With  these 
let  us  contrast  the   bcotch    peasant. 
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with  a  moderate  portion  of  schoo) 
learning,  enjoying  his  evenings  in 
quiet,  and  with  a  neverfailing  sojiirce  of 
enjoyment,  in  reading  the  useful 
books  which  the  sul^scription  library, 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  furnisbeft 
him.  'Iliis  is  no  ideal  creation  of 
imagination.  The  reality  may  be 
ibui)d  at  an  extensive  cotton  manu- 
factory at  Rothsay  in  the  isle  of  Bute, 
and  at  Gl;i^gow  in  the  mechanics  at- 
tending a  lecture  given  (|[ratb  once 
a  weejc,  at  Amlerson*s  institution,  on 
subjects  connected  with  their  employ- 
ments. 1  onl^  mention  these  two 
instances  as  innnecjiately  occurring  to 
ipy  recollection.  Were  I  more  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Scotland,  I 
could  doubtless  support  my  argu- 
inent  by  innumerable  other  instan- 
ces. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  Samuel 
"\Vhitbread  lor  his  attempt  to  in- 
troduce a  more  enlarged  system  of  edu- 
cation into  England.  I  trust  his  ex- 
ertions though  at  present  opposed  by 
narrow  minded  and  illiberal  men, 
will  be  ultiqiately  crowned  u  ith  success, 
and  surmognt  all  opp^ition,  and  that 
Sir  John  Newport  or  some  other 
truly  patriotic  and  enlightened  Irish- 
man, will  seek  to  confer  a  sin^ilar 
benefit  on  this  country. 

When  the  day  comes  that  govern- 
ments will  attend  to  the  public  good 
in  preference  lo  their  own  selfish  in- 
terests, and  employ  their  energies,  not 
for  the  destruction,  but  the  aavantage 
of  the  people,  then  will  the  subject 
of  education  obtain  one  of  the  iirs( 
places  in. their  view.  Then  will  the 
Ivnds  now  lavished  to  corrupt  the 
people,  and  promote  the  shocking 
system  of  vars,  for  the  purposes  of 
ambition  and  tyranny ,  be  turned  in- 
to the  beneficial  channels  of  promot- 
ipg  education. 

But  even  if  more  enlightened 
views  prevailed,  we  o^nnot  look  for 
fruits  on  a  sudden.  Deep-rooted 
evils  can  only  be  eradicated  through 
a  long  continued  process,  and  book 
learning,  although  valuable  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  can  operate  only  by  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  receiving  the 
seeds  or  germ  of  future  improvement. 
In  the  course  of  receiving  learning, 
a  few  might  become  pedants,  and  be 
ipQile4  for  the  plough  aiid  the  loom. 


without  acquirinsi^  any  thing  to  com- 
pensate tor  the  loss,  but  these  woul4 
only  be  exceptions  to  the  general 
rpie,  and  in  time  a  rich  crop  might 
be  expected  from  so  good  a  pre{iar. 
ation,  provided  pains  were  continually 
ta^en  to  pull  up  the  weeds  whenever 
they  made  their  appearance.  Preju- 
dices would  be  gradually  eradicated, 
and  habits  of  inclusiry,  frugality,  and 
well  diikciplined  virlpe,  would  super* 
sede  jealousies,  suspicion,  drunkenness 
and  the  innumerable  evils  which  fol- 
low in  the  train  of   ignorance. 

Reading,  writing  -^nd  arithmetic, 
may  be  compared  to  the  higliroad^ 
opened  through  a  country,  which  fa- 
cililate  communication,  and  remove 
obstructions,  iiiey  are  valuable  in 
themselves,  but  still  more  so,  for  the 
lasting  good  effects  tliey  proiluce,  by 
preparing  the  way,  and  facilitatintj 
the  progress  of  self-imj^rovement,  and 
self-instruction,  those  two  great  in- 
lets to  true  wisdom. 

School  knowledge  can  by  no  means 
be  relied  on,  as  it  every  valuable  ac- 
quisition were  obtainccf  through  that 
medium*  Cowpcr  points  out  the  just 
distinction  between  this  kind  ot  su- 
perficial knowledge,  and  true  wisdom. 

•*  Knowledge  clw<nit; 
In  heads  replete  with  iboughis  of  other 

men. 
Wisdom  in    minds     attcntire     lo     their 

own ; 
Knowle<1ge    a  rude  unprofitable  ma«s, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  \vi>doii^ 

builds. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  instruc- 
tion in  this  comprehensive  view,  a;* 
well  that  we  may  form  i^dequate  i^ 
deas  of  its  impurtancc,  as  ilial  wc 
may  not  be  mistaken  in  the  cxjkm:- 
tations  we  form  from  it,  as  to  the 
effects  produced  from  a  superficial 
system,  or  to  what  miglit  by  an  en- 
larged liberal  plan,  be  effected.  Jt 
is  of  mpre  importance  to  teacli  how- 
to  think,  than  what  to  think,  and  ti.  s 
maxim  is  true  wiih  regar<l  to  the 
poor,  as  well  as  the  rich.  But  such 
doctrine  will  not  be  agreeable  to  those 
who  wi^h  lo  mould  opinions  accord- 
ing to  their  own  fancies,  or  seek  lo 
monopolize  the  rights  of  judgment 
Statesnien  are  miblaken  if  they  su im- 
pose i^noram  e  is  tractable  ;  nothing 
can  be  more  obstinate.    The  mule  is 
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not  more  stubborn  than  the  ignorant 
ciptnionattfd  man.  Rulers  cgregiousiy 
mistake  their  interests  when  they  seek 
to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance.  In- 
deed if  they  have  designs  inimical 
to  the  public  welfare,  they  may  wibh 
tu  encourage  ignorance,  that  it  may 
prevent  the  people  from  penetrating 
their  schemes,  but  the  honest  states- 
man has  nothioff  to  conceal,  and  holds 
no  connexion  with  mystery.  Conceal- 
ment almost  always  is  a  cover  for  in- 
terested motives.  I  was  once  present 
at  a  conversation  between  a  land- 
lord of  a  little  i&land  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  tlie  catholic  clergyman 
of  the  parish.  They  both  reprobat- 
ed the  plan  of  giving  instruction  to 
the  poor,  the  one  thinking  to  con- 
tinue more  lirmly  his  own  authority 
and  the  authority  of  the  stale  over 
them,  and  the  latter  his  religious  in. 
fluence.  They  sought  different  ends 
by  the  same  means.  But  the  land- 
lord at  least  uas  mistaken,  for  a  short 
time  afterwards,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  disturbances  in  1798,  he  for  a 
time  was  forced  to  fly  from  his  island 
or  petty  kingdom,  and  found  that  ig- 
jiorance  had  no  tcodeocy  to  promote 
obedience.  If  we  may  venture  to 
advert  to  the  unhappy  transactions  of 
those  days,  and  walk  over  the  em- 
ken,  not  yet  altogether  extinguished, 
^e  may  a>k,  did  not  ignorance  add 
much  to  the  ferocities  vitli  which 
Jbolh  parties  conducted  themselves; — 
for  in  an  impartial  review  of  those 
cttstresstng  times,  both  sides  must  be 
bbmed.  Ignorance  nourished  tlie  pre- 
judices which  aggravated  the  horrors 
of  that  day,  and  steeled  the  breasts 
of  tlie  contendiDK  parties;  and  lor 
the  removal  of  those  prejudices  we 
can  only  look  to  the  gradual,  though 
slow,  but  sure  progress  of  education 
through  successive  years*  Enlarged 
jsentiments  of  mutual  forbearance  will 
not  be  the  work  of  a  day,  there  mubt 
J>c  time  for  healing  the  breaches* 

Erasmus  wrote  ironically  in  praise 
of  U>\\y  ;  many  gravely,  with  great 
absurdity,  plead  for  keeping  the  peo. 
pie  ignorant,  that  tliey  may  be  sub- 
m'Hsive.  The  true  friend  of  man 
pleads  for  the  benefits  of  education  to 
ameliorate  and  soften  the  mind  of  man, 
lod  to  advance  tlic  improvemqit  and 
happiness  of  the  hum^  race.    VVhcu 


a  people  are  oppre«ed  by  ignorance 
and  misrule,  they  acquire  the  habits 
of  concealing  their  sentiments^  and 
veiling  their  thoughts  under  the  mask 
of  obsequiousness.  Ibus  is  superin- 
duced on  the  Irish  peasant  in  the 
South,  and  West,  and  middle  of  Ire« 
land,  the  charactei  of  cringing  by 
clay,  when  they  meet  those  whom  they 
consider  as  their  superiors,  and  of 
outrage  by  night. 

Sturdy  independence  is  better  than 
hypocritical  servility.  Teach  men 
both  their  duties  and  their  rights, 
that  the  one  may  attemper  the  other, 
and  if  even  too  much  roughness  should 
at  times  appear,  it  is  preferable  to 
servility,  which  seeks  compensation  for 
its  apparent  Suppleness,  by  a  contrary 
conduct  when  it  can  l>e  shown  witK 
impuniiv.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  oi  Ireland,  who  consider  thetp- 
selves  of  the  higher  ranks,  woul4 
abate  of  their  supercilious  treatment 
towards  those  they  call  inferiors,  and 
if  undue  restrictions  were  removed^ 
and  education  suffered  to  do  its  pro«. 
per  oDice,  we  should  no  longer  near 
of  midnight  plots  ;  white  t>oys,  right 
boys,  caravats,  and  shanavasts,  would 
lay  aside  their  hostilities,  and  a  discip. 
lined  band  of  Lancaster's  schoolmasters, 
would  be  more  effectual  to  allay 
animosities,  tluin  ten  thousand  mea 
arrayed    in  all  the  weapons  of  war* 


For  iJte  Belfast  Monthly  Alt^azine. 

AN  EPISTLE  TO  DOCTOR  FELL, 

J  CANNOT  help  Ukin^  notice  that 
my  aunt  has  been  writing  a  paAe<- 
C[>ric  upon  a  female  friend,  and  en* 
tirely  overlooks  me ;  this  1  think  not 
quite  civil,  and  I  propose  tlierefore 
undertaking  a  slight  sketch  of  myself, 
in  order  to  spare  her  or  others  the 
trouble.  But  that  I  may  not  herein 
incur  the  censure  of  vanity,  give  me 
leave  to  observe,  that  if  I  am  tny 
own  Biographer,  iX  b  no  piore  thau 
several  heroes,  statesmen,  and  bards^ 
have  been  before  me,  and  as  they 
wisely  Uiought,  so  think  l>  that  it  is 
tlie  same  tuing>  nay  much  more  ho* 
nest,  ttian  to  employ  a  hireling,   or  9. 

rrasita,  to  do  it  for  us :  in  this  case 
refer    myself  to  friend    Kendal,     a 
(oW  j^clg^e  In  t|^e^  matters,  whei^cr 

igiiizea  oy  ^^^jv^v^p^iv^ 
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it  would  Dot  have  been  of  great 
emoJuniait  to  the  prefcnt  times*  had 
maoy  illustrious  personages,  who  aidom 
boih  aocient  and  modern  history,  been 
conttrained  a  few  days  before  the 
setting  of  their  sun,  to  have  drawn 
their  own  portraiu,  proclaimed  all  tiieir 
traosactions,  and  their  motives;  what 
uoipeakable  benefits  would  thence  have 
accrued  to  church  and  state. 

I  am  delighted  with  tlie  thoughts  of 
making  such  a  regulation  among ourgreat 
folks  and  the  would -be't  of  the  present, 
aad  succeeding  age,  and  as  the  scheme 
is  entirely  my  own,  I  intend  upon 
proper  encouragement,  to  publish  a 
treatise  on  this  head,  and  also  forth* 
with,  for  though  I  am  so  clear  in 
the  matter,  1  am  not  above  a  little  ad- 
vice, to  couqtermaiid  Wilkes^s  writing 
any  euk>giuni  on  Churchill,  candidly 
leaving  him  to  stand  or  fsdl  by  his 
own  works  ;  and  that  instead  of  draw- 
ing tlie  patriot,  he  puts  the  pen  into 
toe  hand  of  the  glorious  Pitt*  him- 
self, immediately  on  the  first  hearing 
tlie  gout  attacks  his  vital  parts.  I 
also  propose,  if  agreeable  to  my  can- 
did critics,  applying  to  my  brother 
Martinus  Scriblerus,  for  an  edict  to 
confine  Voltaire,  and  deprive  him  of 
the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  on 
the  first  notice  of  his  intention  to 
write  the  history  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Cioting  with  so  great  a  name,  it 
may  seem  ridiculous  to  mention  my- 
•elt;  but  I  have  the  vanity  to  ima- 
gine 1  am  of  as  much  consequence 
to  some  as  the  Ring  of  PruDisia,  and 
much  more  to  myself.  Pope  and' 
bwift  were  of  this  opinion  when  they 
sutiTered  the  roinutis  of  their  lives  to 
descend  to  posterity,  and  justified  the 
importance  of  a  man  to  hmi^lf,  by 

S'vuig  so  distinguished  a  character  in 
eir  works  as  the  renowned  memoirs 
of  P.  P.  clerk  of  this  pari:>h  ;  in  e- 
roulation  of  this  character,  therefore 
I  introduce  the  memoirs  of  M.  "iSd. 
spinster  of  this  parish. 

It  seemeth  not  material  unto  me, 
to  enter  on  a  detail  ot  my  nativity, 
parentage,  shrewd  endowments,  and 
so  forth  ;  forasmuch  as  the  philosoph- 
ical birth,  and  scholastic  education  of 
my  elder  brother  Martinus  Scriblerus, 
rendereth  a   repetition  of    thiit   kind 

Mar-S3==aB=aaaBB9saBasiKaaaE=-7-3^pK3p» 
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unnecessary,  it  is  sufficient  to  Observe 
that  1  have  sojourned  at  Settle  nearly 
two  months,  that  1  ?m  a  damsel  of 
a  middle  stature,  and  ruddy  complex- 
ion, insomuch  tt>at  it  hath  t>een  said, 
the  milkmaid  looketh  not  more  blue 
in  a  frosty  morning  ttian  1  do,  neitlier 
hath  she  a  pleasanter  countenancew  hen 
Colin  meets  her  in  the  eventide,  than  I 
have  when  all  ihings  go  well  with  me. 
Uowbeit  my  employment  is  worJu 
ing  in  &ue  twibted  woollen  of  divers 
colours,  and  it  is  work  of  curious 
devices  aud  exquisite  cunning  in  the 
art  of  the  needle,  insomuch,  that 
like  Penelope  of  old,  1  have  not  pro- 
posed listening  to  any  suitors  till  the 
same  be  finally  accomplished. 

Yet  peradventure  should  a  young 
man,  well  favoured,  and  of  a  goodly 
aspect,  draw  near,  1  have  not  formed 
a  positive  resolution  on  Penelope's 
plan,  for  although  it  becoinet!)  us 
virgins,  to  deport  ourselves  soberly, 
and  to  seem  as  if  we  were  contented  m 
Ihb  our  state  of  celibacy,  yet  it  is 
not  unlawful  to  suft'er  our  eye  in  a 
stated  degree  to  glance  over  a  con- 
cinnate  form,  and  our  hcaits  a  little 
to  trepidate  after  supposed  mrril, 
without  being  deemed  daughters  of  airy  . 
deportment. 

Moreover  firom  the  earliest  account 
of  time  it  liath  been  judged  not  good 
for  man  to  dwell  alone,  and  therefore 
tor  their  own  sakes,  it  becometli  a  ne-  . 
cessary  care  and  duty  incumbent  upon 
us  damsels,  to  provide  for  them  and 
assign  them  proper  partners,  ever 
remembering  in  the  course  of  my 
benevolent  surveys,  to  bestow  tie 
treasure  of  my  inestimable  self,  on 
some  lucky,  happy  individual,  as  a 
very    proper  and  suitable  helpmate. 

This  bemg  only  a  digression,  I  pro* 
ceed  with  uiy  history. 

It  hath  been  concluded  by  the 
learned  that  1  am  fallen  away  of  !atr, 
that  onc9  in  particular.  I  yielded  to  no 
inireaties  in  eating  my  dinner,  sat  sul- 
len and  silent,  so  tliat  it  was  su>pect* 
ed  on  all  hands,  1  was  out  of  my 
right  way  of  thinking,  probably  througn 
tlie  communication  l>e(ueen  the  or- 
gans  of  sense  and  the  saisoriuni  vmn* 
mvne  being  obstructed,  and  it  is  judg- 
ed that  something  hangs  heavier  oo 
me  than  my  clothes ;  for  1  have 
h9ta  frequently  finely ed^ookstea- 
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dily  on  the  fire :  have  not  attended 
to  conversation,  but  have  said   no,  in 
the  wrong    place,  sure  it  is  not  omi- 
nous !    if  I    thought  it  was,  so   great 
is  mine  (liite  my   brother  Martinus') 
Aversion  to   errors    of    style,    that    f 
pos'sibly  might,  to  avoid  a  second  mis- 
take, be  rabh  enough   to  say  yes,  to 
tJie  first  man  that  asked  me;   but  tell 
not  this  menace  to  friend  Kendal,  lest 
he  frighten  some  timorous  adventurer, 
for  it  seems  he  scandalizes    me  with 
the  nanie  of  a   wit,  and  says  to  my 
face  things  to  ihis  eflfect,  that  were  he 
single  he  would  not  have    me  :    that 
I  bhould  make  a  sad   wife,  disputing 
;Jgain^t  self  evident  propositions,  while 
tiie  Jack  stands,  and  wraiigling  upon 
fvery  new  h}pothesis,   with    holes  in 
stockings,  and  that  like   Jenny   Bick- 
crstaif  of  old,  all  snulF,  with  a  man*s 
dirly  night  capon,  I  should  sit  rock- 
ing the    cradle  with    one  hand,    and 
reading  Epictetus    in    the  other;    not 
once  consideruig  how  necessary   it  is 
for  each  sex  and    Ntation,  to    (jualify 
and  ornament    the  mind    with  philo- 
sophical  lessons,    from  this,  or    such 
like   excellent    moralist,  thereby  dis- 
pelling the  <lark  clouds  and  thiciC  mists 
«I  passion,  ignorance,  and  superstition. 
For    what  pray  is    the  very    exalted 
character  of    a  pudding-making  mor- 
tal,   which    men    of   these  superlicial 
times,  so  very  much  revere,  without 
moral  foundation  in  the  theory  ? 

Now  1  will  endeavour  to  prove 
berond  a  possibility  of  tlispute,  that 
philosophy  is  not  mcompatible  with 
cookery  ;*  and  a  woman  mistress  of 
the  whole  arcanaof  therulinary  science, 
may  notwithstanding  be  a  very  dan. 
gerous,  as  well  as  undesirable  com- 
panion:  as  thus  proving  my  argu- 
intent. 

A  pudding  maybe  well  compounded, 
have  a  proper  proportion  uf  every 
Jiecessary  and  relisiiing  ingredient, 
inay  to  all  appearance  be  \\ell  tied 
up  and  sately  conimitied  to  the  pot ; 
but  if*  as  "accidents  may  happen  to 
»be  best  puddnig  in  the  world,  it 
^should  burst  ihe  bag,  what  but  a 
'  mind  aided  by  the  light  of  philo^o- 
pl)y,  supported  by  the  cardiacs  of 
eiliics,  and  ^ootlietl  by  t!)e  anodyne 
^f  meUphysu.>,  could*  brar  such  an 
event?  Now  I  on  this  trying  occa« 
i^\SA\,    endowed  with  physical    rellec- 


tion,  and  moral. reasohinff,  should  pro- 
bably then  and  there,  calmly  descant 
on  the  rectitude  and  fitness  of  things, 
and  the   invariable    laws    of    nature*^ 
faithfully  exerting  their  influeoce  ac- 
cording to  the  will  and  purpose  of  their 
Autiior.     Thus  going  ot\  to  wonder- 
ing Betty,  and  the  astonished  scullion^ 
you  have  (says  I  sweetly  smiling)  ac- 
cumulated   the   pabtdum,   too  hastily 
upon    the  fire,  and    by    that   means 
have   raised    such  a    brisk    vibration 
and  collision    among  the  ignited  par- 
ticles thereof,  which  being  contmuni- 
cated    by    the  aqueous  medium,    for 
though    It  is  but  susceptible  of,    and 
can   only  convey  a  certain  degree  of 
heat>  yet  will  it  niake  a  terrible  jumble 
in  the  pot,   to  the  component  hetero- 
geneous particles    of  the  pudding,   so 
as  to  extend    the  bulk,   and  thereby 
rarify  and  disengage    the  latent    air, 
whose   elasticity    overcoming  the    te- 
nacity   of  the    bag,    and    the    tying 
thereof  being  too  tight  to  give  way,  a 
rupture  in  the  weakest  part  of  the  cloth 
constituting  said  bag,  must  happen,of 
course,  and  the  contents  ^tm  data  porhjt 
secant,    or  will  ru?di  out  where  they^ 
can  get  vent.      1  should  take  care  to  ' 
advise  my  almost  petrified  disciples, 
that  some  philosophers  have  enteitain- 
ed  another  hypo  I  hesis  concerning  fire, 
as  that  fire  is,  materia  mi  generis^  or 
matter  of  its  own  kind,  in  oppo«itioa 
to    others,    who    supposed  it    only    a 
mode  of  matter,  or  in  other    words, 
matter  ignited ;  further  intorming  tht-ni 
that    whatex'er  hy|H>thesis    we   adopt, 
though  for  my  part,  I  incline  to  the 
latter,  all  culinary  processes  are  solv- 
ed with  equal    ease,  mutatis    mutan- 
disy  and  this  particular  phcenompiion 
in    question,   by  whethersoever  hypQ- 
thesis  we  solve  it,  chielly  depends  oa 
the  state    of  the  air,  and  that  ether, 
which  is  by    many    supposed    to    be 
the  vehicle  of  fire»  both  electric  and 
culinary. 

By  this  time  my  two  auditors  would 
have  recovered  a  little  from  their 
snrpri/c,  at  so  extraortlinarv  a  catas- 
trophe, and  we  all  renmin  pleased  and 
easy,  as  being  convinced  it  was  otilv 
a  regular  consequence  of  natural 
causes. 

And  now  observe  how  your  other 
kind  of  cook    behaves  on    the    like  ■ 
distressing  occasion ;  she  who  is  term-> 
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ti  an  excellent  hoifKwifi^  and  \m 
bflca  tiiiight  to  think  it  t^  highf^t 
abMidity  to  Tcature  oiit  of  the  do- 
mestic province,  behold  her  in  a 
cietn  apron*  Teaching  alraost  round 
her ;  trotting  aboat  the  kitchen,  look* 
log  afier  all  ends,  jack  going,  eggt 
b^iog,  irizling  and  frying,  bustle^ 
bostle,  her  (ace  scorched  and  frown- 
ing, fretting  and  fuming,  that  some- 
bodT  has  left  the  prmt  of  tUeir  heel 
oi  faer  dean  scoured  parlour.  Oin* 
ner  ready  to  take  up,  she  explores 
the  pot,  and  bebbld,  the  pudding  bag 
is  burst.'  down  drops  the  ladle,  up 
go  her  hands ;  she  thought  ,  some 
misfortuae  would  befal  them  to  day, 
for  two  great  crows  flapped  at .  the 
window !  she  is  sun^  there  is  a  hobr 

alio  in  the  pot,  or  else  the  bag 
a  bole  in  it  ;  ratesat  Betty,  boatea 
tbe  KuUion,  kicJu  the  dog  from  the 
fire ;  be  tbrowa  down  the  dripping 
paa,  scakls  himaelf,  runs  awar  howl- 
Qg,  oversets  some  of  tbe  children; 
tWv  all  set  a  squalling,  the  frighted 
hssband  leaves  tlie  house  and  b^gs 
2<miet  dinner  at  his  neighbour's. 

Tell  my  friend  Kendal  I  doubt  opt 
o(  his  being  a  proselyte  to  my  rea- 
ssoing,  and  therefore  hope  he'll  make 
it  bis  business  by  way  of  atonement 
to  recomn^eod  me,  and  my  pacihc 
siitcxfaood  to  the  deserving  of  bi«. 
^n,  aod  then  1*11  freely,  ueely  par. 
doo  kino  for  past  declamation. 

Yet  th»  also  has  been  a  digression 
frooi  loy  history*  but  as  time  aitd 
paper  will  not  admit  of  the  sequel 
of  ikiy  surprizing  memoirs,  I  shall 
csadode  for  tbe  present,  with  ,  love 
aad  good  will  to  your  hopsehoid 
VMi  acquaintance,  4ei^  Doctor  ^4 
i>alij,your  M.M.* 

SAIKCLAIR  COKTINUEP.' 

pLEMENTlMA  espoused  Vergil. 
V/  lac ;  she  was  intoxicated  with 
gbry  oi)  the  <ky  of  tier  uuptiats ;  in 
ibe  epitbalamiums  and  the  verses  sung 
^  btble  all  passible  allusions  uere' 
Wished;   if  they   vfxs  not    of   the 

*  The  writer  of  Uim  letter,  wa«  Pi'in^M" 
ICocn^  •fH>rwards»  tbe  Mrs..  li]\<^\€i, 
Dm»jliO}Md  >o  Uif  ^fe  of  ^Dr.  JobuHfl^  ,  _. 
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most  novel  kind,,  they  were  at  k^st 
the  most  flattering,  that  n^ytholpgy 
could  furnish.  Clementina  was  .  coQ)- 
pared  to  ^appbo— to  the  Musas^ 
al|l  wbose  talents  Wjere  confined  i^ 
her :  tier  happy  spouse  was  designated 
by  the  name  of  Pindar,  auul  eve^ 
that  of  Apollo.  They  failed  not  i^  ■ 
name  her  mother  Minerva.  As  faUe 
furnished  no  antiquaries,  coouneotators, 
or  glossarists,  the  eulogy  of  the 
Baron  presented  mpre  difficulty  ;  but 
as  he  was  old,  almost  blind,  and  was. 
deeply  learned  in  Greek,  they  mad^ 
a^  Homer  of  bin?.  Ovid  D^fUbacK 
did  not  share  much  of . their attem ion; 
however  they  told  liiip,  that  if  be. 
had  not  surpassed  Toumeiort  dpA- 
Linnsus*  he  would  have  liad  all  the, 
talent;  of  the  poet  whose  name  he 
bore.  . 

These  ingenious  verses  excited  tlW 
most  lively  eipptioi^  in  Cleinj^otioa^ 
what  titles  of  in^mortality!!  All  these, 
prases  would  be  printed  in  the  Akaa^ 
fiflck  qfihe  Musczi»&  well  as  in  the  Mtr-^ 
^^Xy}  P^ris  was  on  the  point  9f  ^e- 
com'uig  acquainted  w^  all  the  ufondcr- 
ful  talents  of  this  illustrious  and  learned 
family.  Amid  such  a  triumph,  howl 
could  she  repent  having  sacrihced  tb» 
inclination  of   her  hfart  to  glory??.  .. 

Sainclajr,  mote  indignant^  than  af^ 
flicted,  departed  ibr  Paris  with  Du,vaU 
The  tWo  friends,  during  their  journejt, 
entertained  each  othei[  with  their  plans 
£c>r  the  future.  Sainclair  said,  that  he; 
was  determined  to  marry  koim,  ••  bu| 
certainly,**  added  ne,  «•!  will  never 
marry  a  woman  ot  celebrity,  i  wivk 
for  a  person  who  shall  be  youngs 
ipild,  amiable,  modest,  w)io  has  nsi 
brilliant  taient,  and  consequently  j^ 

Sretensions  fo  ^/oru;  that  will  MOt  W 
ifScuk  to  find."    You  mu^.  not  b<in 


beve  it  to  be    so 


tou 
common 
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thjnk. .  ,We  have  reached  such  a  puinl^ 
oi ^crJiciihtiiXy,  ^^\i^  A  taris  ev^ry 
one  has  hijj,  owp  species  of  reputation* 
more  or  lesai  extensive:  «every  feniai^ 
is  spoken  01.  in.  sob^c  peculiar  terui^ 
qf  priis*  in  her  own  circle^  or  auartei;,, 

otf  mtbe  whole  city '*  1  will  nc^ver 

marry  any  one.  iJiit  one,  ,that  nobody 
speaks  qf^*-— Wbat^  a  gothic  idea! 
it  is  totally  out  of  fashion.  *•  iViy 
wish  is  to  live  in  ohsciinty  jhi  m/ 
^Hnilv  and  wiih  a  select  circle  of 
frienos^      soil,  very   jnuch     in    tli^ 
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coim<ry.  t  wish  to  enjoy  mysdf* 
in  tny  domestic  affairs.  What  should 
1  do  whh '  a  woman  of  celebrity  ?  ' 
When  1  should  happen  to  be  unwell, 
arid  that  she  ought  to  take  care  of 
me,  !  should  expect  ta  lim!  her  em- 
ployed in  preparinji;  an  article  for 
aome  Jouma),  for  it  is  tlie  plan  now 
to  collect  atl  the  striking  traits  of 
Ihriog  characters.*' 

Yes,  and  traits,  which  naturally 
should  be  so  completely  unknown, 
that  there  is  just  gn)and  for  snttpect- 
ing  that  i\\e  heroes  and  heroines 
themselves  have  had  the  goodness  to 
furnish  their  historians  with  the  secret 
materials.  "  What  should  1  do  then 
n^ith  such  a  woman  ?  I  should  shudderi 
v^hen  I  saw  her  writrng^  I  oould  not 
but  always  suspect,  there  was  sonte 
romance  in  agitation.  My. wish  it,' 
that  her  talents  sKoold  only  be  ap- 
plied to  iieighten  the  pleasure  of  our 
domestic  arrangements,  and  (hat  her 
alms  be  given  in  secret :  1  would 
tell  her,  that  pubHcity  in  these  things 
h  becoming  in  people  of  high  rank 
ctiiy,  who  are  set  forth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  givmp  great  examples.  How- 
ler, my  fnends,  celebrity  has  its 
^vantages:  folks  may  be  married' 
now  by  proxy,  like  princes:  there- 
ptitation  of  females  makes  all  their 
merits  known,  and  when  they  are  pretty 
yoti  will  see  their  portraitsin  the  draw- 
nigroom,  and  you  can  ako  examme 
their  whole  figure  very  lightly  robed, 
in  fine,  if  a  man  has  the  misfortune 
16  lose  one  of  tliese  celebrated  wives, 
he  can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
tor  spring  up  again  and  shine  on  the. 
theatres  with  Manrselles  Fanclion,  So- 
Jhia,  ArnoukI,  Julia,  &c.  He  may 
have  the  consolation  of  reading  an 
eulogy  on  her  .in  the  journals  and 
Instoricat  dictionaries.  AH  this  has  no 
seduetion  for  me,  1  wish  to  discover 
tnd  choose  her,  who  shall  receive  my 
flighted  ^th :   I  do  not  wish  to  have 

Rer  pomted  9ot  by  fama."- In  this 

search  of  yours  for  a  wife  at  ohce 
amhible  and  Htthf  k»own,  you  will 
onl^  land  some  little  aionster  of 
tigliness  and  folly,  bainclair  looked 
on  this  observation  as  a  jest,  the  sequel 
proved,  that  it  was  not  altogether 
devoid  of  troth. 

Duval  remained  in  Paris  with    his 
rchuiotts ;  but  » tibe  fod  bfiMd  just 


obtained,  obliged  bhn  to  loek  out  foir 
more  spacious  apartments,  it  was  hxed 
on,  that  he  should  in  conjunction 
wHh  8ainclair  take  a  house  in  th« 
Chaas^  d'Antin.  Sinclair  took  lodg- 
ings at  an  hotel,  until  matters  shoulo 
be  arranged.  He  got  thither  in  the 
evening  ;  and  was  fatigued,  as  he  had 
travelled  the  two  preceding  nights, 
ai>d  he  made  baste  to  bed. 

He  was  just  faMmg  iota  a  sleeps 
when  he  heard  through  the  watt  oiF 
the  retess,  in  which  Ms  bed  stood, 
some  shrill  cries,  and-  all  the  accents 
of  grief  and  the  most  violent  wrath. 
He  listens,  and  from  some  imperfect 
words,  which  he  collects,  he  mfers 
that  hb  neighbour  is  a  sick  pevson 
in  the  delinum  of  an  inflammatory 
ftfver.  Saindair  expected,  that  s» 
terrible  a  tit  wouki  soon  exhaust  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  and  tiiat  lassi- 
tude would  succeed  ibis  violent  frensv  r 
but  his  eifpectations  were  cruelly  cie> 
ceived.  Shouts,  groans,  and  aU  the 
ejaculations  of  fury  and  rage  con- 
tmued  without  interruption  till  five 
in  themcMrning ;  the  noise  then  suddenly 
ceased.      '  ' 

^netlair  supposed,  that  the  unfor- 
ttoate  patient  had  sunk  under  the 
violent  etfects  oH  his  disease,  and  had 
just  breathed  his  last  sigh ;  he^in- 
cerely  wished  him  eternal  repose,  and 
was  in  hopes  nou'  of  enjoying  a  tem- 
porary one  himself.  At  t&Li  very 
iitHtatit  tiie  hotel  resounded  with  the 
nuisy  sound  of  a  clarionet,  and  tbia 
break-of'dajplajer  unfortunately.lodged 
in  tlie  ciiuniber  next  to  SamcUtr's, 
who,  compeh^  to  give  up  aM  hope 
of  sleep>  got  up^  strongly  resolved 
to  change  ni^lotlging. .  lie  disoovered, 
that  the  man,  he  supposed  III  of  an 
inflammatory  fever,  was  a  youeg  actor, 
in  sound  health,  who,  previously  to 
maklfti(  his  debut  next  day-  in  the 
tragedy  of  Andromache,  had  been  re- 
peating, the  madness  of  Orestes  during 
the  greatest!  part  of  the  night  Sa'n* 
clair  cursinj|[  the  fine  arts  more  thas 
ever,  determined  on  qohtinff  llie  noisy 
quarter  of  the  Palais  Boy  a!  that  same 
day.  He  recollected  that  agentlemanr 
of  the  long  robe,  a  relation  of  bis, 
had  made  nim  an  oflTer  of  hishouse* 
which  he  had  declined,  as  4hej{entle- 
nan  was  tiresome  by  his  gravity  and 
taciiomity  ;  and  now  ootekxring,  thai, 

uigiiizeti  Dy  ^>^,^k^kj^i\^ 
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after  all,  enmsi  h  generally  attended 
by  a  comfortable  sleep,  he  thought, 
that  for  this  time  a  lodging  at  the 
Marsh,  near  the  Arsenal,  would  suit 
him  better  than  any  other.  At  all 
events,  said  he,  I  shaH  enjoy  tranquillity 
there ;  my  host,  occupied  by  serious 
pursuits,  and  shut  up  in  his  study, 
will  not  trouble  my  repose,  p'ull  d 
this  pleasing  thoudit,  Sainclair  repaired 
after  dinner,  to  New  St.  Paul  btreet, 

to  the  house  of  the  Pi-esident , 

who  appeared  charmed  at  receiving  him. 

At  half  past  eight  a  little  fncasee 
teas  servecL  You  see,  said  the  PresU 
flent,  I  live,  as  our  forefathers  did; 
for  these  three  huiulred  years  past 
my  family  has  supped  precisely 
at  this  iiour.  **  And  f  hope  too, 
your  wise  ancestors  always  retired  to 
rest,  when  thcjr  went  from  table  ?*' 
Precisely  ;  and  it  U  my  custom  loo.— 
"  Ah,  how  virtuous  that  is  !" — Yes, 
yes,  virtuous  ;  that  is  the  proper  term. 
With  this  habit  the  morals  will  be 
always  pure.  A  man  will  neither  be 
a  gambier^  nor  a  dissipated  person,  he 
wiH  not  throw  away  his  time  on 
public  shows,  he  will  have  long  morn- 
ings, aiKl  fioidtime  enough  for  every 
purpose.  Saimclaijr  admired  these 
maxiros  very  much,  particularly  when 
he  was  going  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock  ; 
he  lay  down,  bavii^  given  orders  that 
no  one  should  enter  bis  room  till 
noon  the  next  day.  He  was  buried 
in  a  most  profound  sleep,  when  at 
day -break  he  was  roused  by  the 
frightful  noise  of  a  most  terrible  ex- 
plosion. Sainclair  had  not  the  smallest 
doubt,  but  that  the  powder  magaz'uie 
in  the  arsenal  bad  blown  ud:  seized 
vith  terror,  he  threw  himself  out  of 
bed,  deploring  the  misfortunes,  that 
this  accident  would  inevitably  occasion 
in  tint  district. 

He  hurried  from  bis  room,  after 
hastily  traversing  the  corridor,  be  per- 
ceived trom  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
the  President  in  a  night  gown  was 
coming  to  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  saying,  "  go  to  your  room  aguia, 
fo,  the  explosion  has  taken  place: 
«*vcry  thing  b  over  for  this  day — 
How  do  you  mean  for  this  day? 
•*  Yes,  my  fool  of  a  servant  has  been 
the  cause  of  it  But  do  not  be  dis* 
tressed  about  it,  we  shall  begin  again 
frr  you  tomorrow."    A  pleasant  hope 


indeed  that !  but  prttkee,  wbat  >  ^are  you 
speaking  of?  *' Of  the  most  beautiful, 
the  raoti  curious  chymical  experiment : 
was  not  the  detonation  a  terrible  one?" 
Ah,  you  are  a  chymist  then?  *'  It 
is  my  sole  passion,  1  reckoned  oi| 
giving  the  enteiiainment  of  this  suf 
perb  experiment.  I  was  pleasing  my* 
self  with  the  plan  of  ^ving  a  little 
surprise." — You  have  caused  me  a  very 
creat  one,  1  assure  yon.  Sir.  '*  Wefl 
1  repeat  it,  you  shall  lose  nothing  by 
that.  I  promise  it  to  you  by  tbie 
same  hour  tomorrow  morning,  navf 
patience."  1  hat  is  not  easy.  But  tell 
me,  Mr.  President,  do  you  think 
your  ancestors  went  to  bed  at  eighit 
m  the  evening  in  order  to  make  exr 
periments  in  divmistry  by  day- break  \ 
"  Oh,  not  aU  all ;  they  went  soberlj^ 
about  their  business  in  tlie  Palais  ^ 
five  in  the  morning:  and  take  notice, 
that  chemistry  was  then  in  its  infancy^ 

and  that'* Sainclair  did  not  heapr 

the  conclusion  of  this  reasoning;  h^ 
was  so  ang^y,  that  he  turned  hia 
back  rudely  on  the  President,  ana 
quickly  regained  his  chamber,  ex- 
claiming, surely  the  arts  and  sciences 
will  be  eternally  conspiring  against  mew 
Sainclair,  in  order  to  escape  thi^ 
experiihent  in  chemistry,  planned  ai 
secret  departure  ihat  day,  bull  so  4nu<;K 
fatigue  aiKl  so  many  cross  incidents 
occasioned  so  violent  an  access  of 
fever,  that  he  waa  obliged  to  go  lot 
bed.  He  sent  for  a  physician,  vJio 
was  then  very  much  \x\  fashion,  whonv 
he  had  beard  of  ^ven  in  Ihoulouse^ 
Tlie  Doctor  arrives,  enters  witix 
a  cool  and  careless  air,  comes  for« 
ward,  seats  himselt  by  the  bed  sioe, 
and  says;  you  are  in  a  very  bad 
quarter  for  a  sick  person  ;  one  ou^ht 
to  have  relays  of  horses  to  come  so 
far  :  let  us  teel  youf  pulse.  At  these 
words,  Sainclair,  who  was  suflering. 
considerably,  gave  his  ai?n,  and  staled 
his  situation.  The  doctor,  instead  of 
answering  him,  inquired  if  the  house 
did  not   belong    to    President  ■  * 

*•  Yes"  answered  Sainclair.  Ah,  1 
know  him,  replied  the  Doctor,  he 
is  a  complete  original,  and  makes, 
a  preity  use  x>f  his  time  and  fortune  ; 
he  spends  more  tin^e  in  his  lal>ora- 
tory,  than  in  bis  study  :  a  singular 
taste  for  a  magistrate.  The  Dpi-tuf . 
Mt^red  the  last  words  with  much  ^- . 
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tenet  of'hittid,  for  his  eye  was  di- 
rected to  the  chimney  piece:  thert 
Jb6  obsei  ved  two  wretched  old  Ja|>ani9e 
vase^  and  a  large  blue  China  cat,  whicH 
■attracted  his  afltention  ;  for  he  was  a 
trinnoisse^i\  and  one  of  ihe  mottce* 
kbrated  vlttuosoes  m  Parts ;  he  possess- 
eif 'wuitevcr  cotild  be  esteemed  most 
ta^^  in  this  liray.  How )  said  he, 
ih^fe  Is  some  craquel^  porcelain, 
toi^w  so  tlifliciflt  to  be  found. 

While  soeaking,  he  gets  up,  approach- 
^  \^t  chtmocy,  lunis  the  tases  and 
fjie  c<Lt  again  aind  again,  is  in  extacies 

S'lheh-  bcanty  ;  Pll  engage  said  he, 
e  l*resid4nt  sets  no  value  on  them  ; 
is  hfe  ^  '  !kAh*  \  **  I  believe  he  is.** 
I  ^all  go  to  him,  and  shall  return 
icy  you  tomorrow.  ITie  Doctor  went 
^utpr^cipitatelv,  4s  he  said  this,  with- 
out ioolciiitf  at  Sainclair,  without  order- 
ing stiry  tmng  for  him,  so  entirely 
^as  he  occiipie^  with  the  blue*  cat. 
Ttier^'  is  a  pretty  physician,"  ex- 
d^inied  Sainclair,  '*  H  becomes  him 
yell'  indeed  to  censiu^  a  chym- 
ist'  magistrate  V* 

•Poor  Sainclair  sent  for  the  modest 
J>hysifcian  of  the  Marsh,  who  took' 
diri  of  him,  dosed  i»im  according  t(i 
fdle.  arid  at  least  gave  him  the  satis- 
Actlon  of  knawtfig  the  nature  of  his 
disease,  which  was  a  bilious  fpver. 
In  fine  the  physician  withpqt  fame, 
who  tfhiplovcd  Irimself  with  his  own 
bns"m*ss  oniy,  treated    him   skiifuny.' 

^  A  few  days  after  Sainclair  was  m 
a  ^tuation  t6  maktf  a-  f»»rttinafe  re- 
treat from  the  house  of  the  President, 
Who  was  prt?parlng  against  hb  re- 
covery, explosions,  detoinations,  an 
sictual  chymic  f*t^,  which  was  to' 
liiuke  a  noise  through  that  whole 
cjuarter. 

*  it  was  just  at  this  period,  that. 
Sainclair  tell  inio  the  possession  ofa 
property,  as  considerable,  as  it  was 
iinexpected;  a  relation,  whom  he  had 
scarcely  known,  appointing  him  sole' 
legatee,  left. him  hfty  thousand  livres 
a  year  Sainclair  with  many  pergonal 
aitractlontt,  ah  unstained  character, 
bhrth,  and  good  foTtune,  soon  dxed 
the  attention  uf  such  young  ladies  as' 
wish  to  be  married,  and  he  particularly 
attracted  the  lidlice  of  mothers,  Souglft 
ahd  caressed,  he  launched  into  me 
world,  where  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
Dew  olv^(:is,  one  single  objtct  attracted 


his  regards,  and  touched  his  heart. 
As  soon  as  he  was  alone  with  Duval, 
he  asked  him  if  he  was  acquaintea 
with  Al'iiU.  Albina!  Is  not  she 
Co^int  de  Montclair's  daughter.  **  l"hc 
tery  same."  She  goes  very  little  in- 
to public ;  but  1  have  met  her;  sh^ 
is:  pretty.  "  Has  she  any  celebrity  ?•* 
Oh,  not  at  all ;  she  is  quite  con- 
centered in  her  family,  she  neither 
sings,  nor  plays  on  the  piano^  nor 
the  harp,  nor  the  lyre:  she  ts  not 
rankjed  among  the  great  dancers — '- 
•*Yes,  I  have  seen  her  at  a  bali^ 
where  they  oqly  remarked  her  un- 
affected ^ace,  the  nobleness  and 
propriety  of  her  demeanor."  All  that 
will  not  give  a  brilliant  reputation  ; 
tor  it  is  enough  to  be  singular  in 
this  way ;  one.  must  l>e  ^ble  to  per- 
form learned  steps,  know  how  to  bend 
forward,  maintaming  a  balance  on  the 
fight  toe,  while  the  left  leg  ipust  be 
saised  behind,  as  high,  as  sludy^ 
agility,  and  talent  permit  In  this 
attitude,  which  seems  to  be  that  of 
Atalanu  about  to  pick  up  the  golden 
apple,  the  leg  is  completely  shewn, 
atiQ  unfortunately  it  is  qot  alwa}9 
the  leg  of  the  Venus  dc  Medicis  ; 
but  this  is  admired  by  connoisseurs^* 
who  admire  nothing  ia  dancing,  but 
what  appears  to  be  the  fruit  of  ob- 
stinate lat)oUr.— "This  kind  of  labour 
is  estimable  indeed  I— but  let  us  speak 
of  Albrfia,  my  friend :  it  is  she,  I 
love;  she  is  the  person,  who  suits 
me."— Well,  we  must  apply  to  her 
ftther ;  1  s|>all  go  and  speak  with  him 
tomorrow  morning. 

This  step  Qf  Puval*s  wa^  unsuccessful  i 
the  |iand  ot  Albina  was  promised*  and 
her  tath^  had  engage^  that  she  should 
accept  hier  destined  husband  k)  some 
months.  tJainclair  was  deeply  afllfcted 
at  tiiis.  Duval,  with  a  view  to  console 
him,  offered  him  three  veryadvaf^tageous. 
matches  in  the  course  of  a  foitnight. 
Sainclair  refused  the  /Srst,  becau^  he 
had  seen  the  young  lady  dance  the 
pas  rasse  at  a  ball  with  great  applause, 
llie  second  was  the  most  celebrated 
piano- plaVer  in  the  Marsh,  and  not. 
withstancfing  the  modesty  df  that 
quarter,  she  was  as  vain  of  her  talents, 
as  if  she  had  had  th«  same  reputation  in^ 
the  Faubourg  St:  Germain,  or  at  the; 
Chaus^  (PAntin.  '  The  third,  ricji, 
amiable*  and  haod^oiiie;  might  ha^^* 
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sttieed  Saincfofr,  fetit  ht  knew,  that 
she  sang  freqoenti}  at  GOnefertt:  he 
bad  himself  heard  her  ib  one  of  these 
iHimerous  assemblies,  apd  he  thought, 
be  bad  discovei^  that  in  spite  of 
h^  youlh,shc  was  asthmatic.  He 
wi|8  told  that  ttiose  frequent  aspiralionsy 
tills  manner  of  breathing  was  the  re- 
sult ot  art,  aod  adopted  to  display 
feeiing.  bainciair  thought,  that  e??- 
prcssioo  sbooto  be  in  the  acx:eo^ 
the  pronunciation,  and  the  sound  of 
the  to>ce :  he  therefore  found  mn(;h 
finiU  with  •  bet  manner  of  singing. 
Besides,  in  these  moments  of  feeling 
the  singer  disfigured  her  countetiance 
by  the  most  extraordinary  gestures : 
ibc  stretched  out  her  neck,  lifted  up 
berarms,  and  turned  her  elbows  out ; 
Mnchiir  Was  so  much  disgusted  with 
ber  that  he  could  not  bear  to  hear 
her  spoken  of  any  more.  - 
To  be  Contitiw^. 


Hote  ,.:%%e.  words  hiorui  Gimen  hi  the 
UanMaiion  «C  S«in«liMr«  as  intiertea  in 
your  t«st  i|HiDt4»'ft  Magfzinc,  might  be 
Auoh  Okore  properly  r^udi^red  h'loioer 
(ftamts.  The  pasiiage  coouiiiii  an  allusion, 
which  will  probably  be  obscure  to  the 
fenenlity  of  mere  English  reader?,  and 
vhicb  in  the  explanation  may  be  found 
to  present  some  intorinatiotu 

In  a  very  early  age  thC  Sonth  of  rrance 
gave  Laws  to  Kurope  in  poetry  aiwl 
reftnemeotofmannan.  The  TwH»badour« 
oT  Provence  gave  the  laws  of  coinirawikui 
10  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  luen  of 
huratore  were  esteemed  in  propurtion 
Vq  tbeir  af  quaintancp  with  the  Provencal 
laoguii^e  and  the  writings  of  the  Trou- 
bai(tottrs.  So  early  as  ubout  the  y«^ar 
1  lOO,  we  ifiod  a  Troubadour  spoken  of 
in  the  person  of  a  Count  of  Poitu.  A 
Troubadour  by  profession  was  a  kind 
of  itinerant  poet,  who  endeavourtti  to 
obtain  the  ear  of  the  great  and  the 
^vour  of  tbe  ladies  by  bis  poetry,  his 
aMnlimMs  aod  reftneuent  in  bis  behaviour. 
This  prttlesaion  bcKianiti  so  repulub^, 
that  even  Km^t  aivned  at  being  coo- 
sl^ved  as  ncoabf  r*.  of  it.  Cue  of  our 
ILiiigs,  Richard  Coeur  de  htou  suiuds 
bifb  oa  the  list.  Mrs.  Dob»i>n,  the 
celebrated  trai^slator  of  Petrarch,  has 
given  an  abridged  translation  of  u  work 
by  Mr, 'St'  Palaye  begun  about  174g, 
and  published  after  his  death.  In  the 
abndgetneot  is  given  a  nuntcer  of  inter- 
esting anecdotes  of  tbe  various  Trou* 
badoQr8,whaM  lives  she  sket dies.  Thou- 
hutte,  tl|e    cbiaf^  cM|  of'  *•  X'^"^^*^^ 


fbr  the  Bclfiut  Mrhahfy  Magazine, 

Wfc*  present  to  our  Headers,  a 
letter  from  Richard  l^oycl  Edge- 
worth,  one  of  the  Cofnmissioiiers  of 
the  Board  of  Kducatioo  in  Ireland, 
to  his  fellow  members,  cm  the  ryb- 
ject  of  charter  schools.  We  wish  to 
coatribiile  our  parts  to  brioging  the 
the  sub^jeet  of  education  more  fully 
before  the  public,  as  conceiving  iliat 
the  more  the  subject  is  discussed, 
aiul  in  the  greater  tariety  of  lights  H 
ill  made  to  appea  r,  its  great  importmce 

had  been  long  remarkable  fbr  its  en* 
couinj^meut  of  the  literature  and  wit 
of  the  tiutea,  and  long  befora  tbe  14ih 
century  meetings  were  hehf  there  by 
literary  men.  At  length  at>out  tbe  year 
13ft3,  a  society  was  projected,  wbic^ 
ahould  fpett  auaualiy  under  tbe  title  of 
ike  merry  Soci^lyi^  the  Scaen  TrothaUourt  tj^ 
Thouhiut.  TbeoUJe^t  of  this  Society 
wus  to  propose  prizes  (br  the  encourage-* 
meut  of  poetry;  and  they  published 
tlieir  intentiunof  awarding  on  every  Ut- 
of  May  succeeding  a  violet  of  gold  ta 
the  best  performance  which  should  be 
pi'esciited ;  From  the  prize  proj)Ose<^ 
the  title  Jeux  Fhrat^x  or  Fltmer  games, 
arose.  This  iuKtitutiou  continued,  an4 
prospered  ;  a  few  years  after  its  com- 
mencen;€nt  the  founders  drew  up  a  df- 
gest  of  laws  lor  it  in  the  Languedociau, 
or  more  piohably  the  Provencal  tongue^ 
which  are  said  to  be  still  preserved  ift 
the  records  ol  Thoulouse.  At  the  same 
tiQte  the  magistrates  and  towns  people 
added  an  eglantine  atid  marygold  ot 
silver  to  the  original  prize,  'i'he  society 
existed  with  encieasiitg  reputation,  an4 
members  to  the  year  17'2U,  when  tli& 
number  of  members  amounted  to  4u, 
and  four  prices  were  annually  distributed.' 
The  early  commeucement  and  lougcou* 
tinuance  of  th^is  Institution  are  very  re* 
maikable  ^  but  it  is  stiil  more  remarkable. 
that  no  poet  of  eminence  has  proceeded 
from  it.  Many  a  VcrsiUac  no  doubt  it 
lids  produced  ;  but  not  one,  whose  n»ru^ 
has  reached  beyond, his  own  aj^e,  or  h>s 
own  rountiy.  The  lact  is  vahiable,  114 
it  would  seem  to  prove,  or  at  leabt  to 
give  goiMi  grounds  for  supposing,  ihjC 
patronage  and  encouragement  will  n^»t 
uiiitoimly  produce  the  fruits  of  ^tnius. 
and  when  we  see  on  the  other  hand  th' 
UMJst  Nubliuie  vvork^i  arise  fiom  the  Oiid:>l 
6t  diflicultiies  with  giant-strcnjrth,  we 
may  be  atlotv^d  to  {nl'er,  that  dtTicultus 
^rou9C  aud  ^Ibiilale  thepowep  of  intol 
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will  become  more  fulty  maniAnt* 
ami  from  a  great  mambcr  of  plans 
some  useful  gicaDingj  may  be  select- 
ed. 1  be  Correspondent  who  furuisbed 
us  wHb  the  remarks  on  tbe  reports 
of  tbe  board  of  education^  bas  con- 
tributed some  notes  oo  tbb  letter, 
vbick  we  subjoin. 

T6  the  Commilee  of  the   Board  cf 
£ducQtinu  appnintedto  Report  upon 
ike  Charter  SchooU, 
1  cqngratulate  Ihe  board  tipon  tbe 
^loorisbing  st^te  of  tbe  chaHer  schools 
of  Ireland.      Beside   the    sathfoction 
wbicb  wc  receive  from    the  prospect 
€f  bavins  9  number   of  useful  siub- 
jects   added    to  the   community,  we 
must  be  gratitied  by  having  it  in  our 
power  to  evince  to   tKe    government 
lof    tbe    United    Kingdom,    th^t    the 
.education  of  children  m  these  schools 
it  ^Kcacious,  practkart,  free  from  bi- 
gotry,' imd  in  every  respect  such  as 
to  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  private 
tlefamatioD    and   public   censure.* — 
-  'Wheft  our  report  passes  through  the 
bands  oi  goyecnment  to   the  publi9 

*  Howerer  conwljslory  it  tn^y  be  to 
fiul  the  impnn-eiQeiit  whic^  hatt  taken 
i>}ace»  in  the  management  of  charter 
MT^ooU,  one  radical  objection  remainn^ 
tkat  they  are  on  the  exclusive  plan  of 
tramtng  up  Protectant))  of  the  establish- 
ment. Sn.cb  a  |>JaD  in  the  state  of  Ire- 
laiNi,  }*  worse  than  inefficacious.  It 
Is  poftitivtly  tnjurtoiis.  A  system  of 
<rdoe«ti4m  better  adapted  to  the  c?r- 
iraiDStaiKres  oC  this  country,  is  deveiop- 
jid  iu  the  Tales  <^  Fashionable  |.iie.-r 
ft  may  be  aSlowed,  to  adduce  the  an- 
^Ptprtty  9r  tipc  daughter  afaiuxt  the  fa- 
yber.  She  adduces  the  plan  of  the  bf? 
nevoknt  M'Leud,  in  the  following  ac- 
eo»>iit  of   his  achuol. 

**  Religion   is  the  great  difficulty    in 
pre!si>4-     We  make  nodi^ercnce  be;\vecn 

C!Otefrlanta  and  Catholics  ;  we  always 
▼e  a4a»itte(|  botli  into  our  school.  1  be 
^*riest  comes  on  $aturdav  iporning»  and 
tb(»  parish  IVIinistef  on  Saturday  even. 
\mfit  tt»  bear  the  children  t>eIongindr  to 
«9eh  chifrcW  their  catechism?,  and  to 
iBstract  tliem  iu  the  tenets  of  their  faith« 
^nd  as  we  keep  to  our  vt'ord,  and  ne- 
ver attempt  making  proselytes,  nor  di- 
^etly^  nor  tudirecMy,  interfere  witl^ 
♦heir  religioi)»  opinions,  the  Pae«ts  are 
^la4  to  let  OS  )n>truct  the  Catlioilc 
cbildreo  in  all  other  points,  which  tttey 
jplatnly  see  must  advance  their  temporal 


at  larirt,  it  wHl  be  eomparfd  with 
Mr .  Howard's  just  representation  of 
these  schools  at  a  former  period  ;— 
this  comparison  will  give  aa  irrefra- 
gable proof  of  the  gradual  and  in* 
creasing  attention  which  is  now  paid 
to  the  lowest  i^AHes  of  people  io 
Ireland,  l^his  improvement  is  owing 
to  the  sagacity  and  perseverance  of. 
the  committee  of  fifteen,  who  have 
^isely  eotrusted  part  of  the  super* 
iDtendence  of  the  charter  schools  to 
respectable  gentlemen  resident  io  the 
neighbourhood.  By  these  and  by  o* 
ther  means  pointed  out  in  our  report* 
nearly  all  tbe  charter  schools  ia  Ire* 
land  have  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  regularity ;  tbe  few  instances 
to  the  contrary  which  have  been  re- 
ported to  tbe  hoard,  vill  of  course 
produce  reformation  ;  and  ti^e)r  l;»eiog 
reported  to  us  is  an  internal  and  in- 
dubitable evidence,  that  the  reports 
oi  Dr.  Beaufort  and  Mr.  ComeiUe, 
are  not  merely  an  echo  of  tbe  re- 
presentations o^  the  committee  of  fif- 
teen or  of  local  con^mittees. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  suggest  to 
tbe  committee  a  few  bints  for  farther 
improvement  of  tbe  Protestant  charter 
schools ;  and  first,  as  to  tbe  buildings. 

BuildingS;.An  most  places  infir* 
maries  are  wanting;  in  many,  dining 
rooms  and  work-shops.  'Io  supply 
these  defects,  it  is  necessary  tliat 
persons  conversant  with  buildingi 
should  be  consulted;  and  it  appears 
to  me,  that  a  worthy  and  ingenious 
member  of  our  board,  Mr.  Whitelaw^ 
might  be  enabled  to  furnish  proper 
plans  and  estimates  for  these  purposes, 
if  he  were  supplied  fit>m  the  coun- 
try with  rough  drawings  of  the  pre- 
sent buildings,  and  of  the  groun4  on 
which  they  st^d.  Wherever  any 
difliculty  occurs,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  send  an  architect,  to  examine  the 
buildings  on  the  spot.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  add,  that  wherever  I 
can  be  of  use,  nry  services  are  at 
the  disposal  of  tbe  con^mtttee. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  local  conv- 
i^ittees  will  ia  all  cases  superintend, 
will  provide  proper  overseers,  and  will 
inform  the  committee  of  fifteen  of 
the  local  prices  of  materials  and  of 
work. 

BuHding  adiiUions.,.AQ  all  addi- 
tions tf^  huikiiii|;^  atjter  a  plan  baa. 
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been  afyrored  of,  it  is  better  to  employ 
masoos  by  the  day  than  by  the  piece  ; 
because  the  junction  of  tbe  new  and 
old  work  requires  particular  care,  and 
tbis  care  cannot  be  expected  from 
workmen  engaged  by  task,  and  be- 
cause defects  in  this  part  of  the  bu- 
sioess  are  easily  concealed,  and  cannot 
be  easily  rectified. 

With  respect  to  infirmaries,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  mode  of  veiw 
tihUoD  should  be  attended  to  with 
care,  avoiding  tbe  extremes  of  close- 
ness and  heat,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  cold  and  thorough  drafts  6f  wind, 
00  tbe  other. 

Proper  supplies  of  water  should  also 
be  provided,  not  by  ordmary  wood- 
en pumps,  but  by  strong  iron  pumps» 
tha  should  not  require  frequent  re- 
pairs* 

Xh>/f  ....The    present  dietary   has 

f  Dieiarifjor  ike  ckarter  wchooit, 
HULI  ]. 

Sitndmf — Breakfast;  one-third  of  a 
pound  of  (borough  wheaten  bread,  from 
which  nothing  but  tbe  coarse  bran  has 
been  uken,  or  six  ounces  of  oatmeal 
made  iuto  stirabout,  and  one  pint  of 
new  milk. 

Dinner  ^  half  a  pound  of  meat  (riz. 
good  beef  or  mutton)  Wfighed  raw,  ex* 
c|asive-of  bone,  and  two  pounds  of  po- 
tatoes. • 

Supper^  four  ounces  of  thorough 
wheaten  bread,  from  wbieh  iiotbing  but 
the  coarve  bran  has  beeu  taken,  and  one 
^iot  of  new  milk. 

AfoAcfri^— Breakfast;  six  oonoas  of  gau 
meal  made  tuto  stirabout,  and  one  piut 
of  buUermilk. 


Dinner  i  one  pint  -of  broth  made  of 
tbe  water  m  which  the  beef  was  boiled 
the  preceding  day,  with  the  addition  of 
all  the  boues,  which  are  to  bo  k#pc 
boiling  from  tbe  hour  of  dinner  ot>  Sun- 
day till  the  hour  of  dinner  on  Monday, 
with  ao  ounice  of  meal  for  each  niessi, 
with  leeks  and  tarnipt,  carrots,  and 
etbbag^y  and  ona*  third  of  a  pound  of 
Wead,  ^ 

Sapper^  one  poaad  and  a  half  of  po- 
latun,  and  one  pint  .of  buttermilk. 

Tmnlag    Bmakfast  j  same  as  monday. 

Dinner  (  one-third   of  a  potrnd  of  th<i- 
rough  wheaten  bread,  or    six  ounces  of 
oatmeal  made   into  stirabout,   a«d.  one 
^int  of  new  milk. 
,  ^pper  I  eame .  as  Monday. 

Wwtii^g-^SitMjkil  i  same  as  Moo- 
d»y: 


been  proved  to  be  excellent,  by  the  ' 
be^t  of  all  possible  tetts,  tbe  heaUb 
and  strength  of  the  children.    It  hat 

Dinnt^r ;  same  as  Tuesday. 

Supper  ;   same  as  Sunday. 

TAurxdln^— Breakfast  same  as  Monday. 

Dinner^  same  a<i  Sunday. 

Supper;  same  as  Monday. 

I'V/Wajif-* Breakfast  ;  same  aM  Monday. 

Dinner;  same  as  MtMiday. 

iiupper;  Kame  as  Monday. 

JS'<i<tfrdrr^>— Breakfast ;  itame  as  Monday. 

Dinner;  same  as  I'uesday. 

Supper;  samtr  a«  Monday. 

Ohdeivutiooh-^No  buttermilk  shall  be 
ftivltn  to  the  children  that  has  been  more 
than  forty -eight  hours  churned.  Poor 
uouces  of  rke,  weighed  when  raw,  may  be 
substituted  instead  o#  six  ounces  i»f  ^at* 
meal.  No  separation  to  be  made  of 
foremilk  and  strippinKS  bat  tbe  maitcr 
is  permitted  to  mix  one  pint  of  watei 
with  every  quart  nf  new  milk,  but  mu«t 
be  prt  pared  to  v«iUy  by  uiliduvit  to  be 
seat  op  with  each  quarterly  accfiunt^  if 
required,  that  he  has  not,  during  auy 
part  of  said  quarter,  infused  a  ^'eater 
proportion  of  water,  nor  separated  tb« 
foremilk  from  the  strippings.  No  pota- 
toes, except  apple  potatoes,  are  to  be 
given  to  the  children,  from  25th  Marrfi 
till  34th  of  June.  No  potatoes,  are  tw 
be  used  from  24th  June  till  'i9tb  Hep. 
tember,  but  one- 1  hi  id  of  a  pouml  of 
IV  beaten  bread,  aa  before-menttooed,  H 
during  all  that  lime,  to  be  submituted 
in  lieu  of  potatoes  at  each  meal  at  which 
potatoett  are  to  be  used  during  other  parts 
of  the  year.  If  the  local  committee  of 
any  schooler  nursery  &hull,  durnig  any 
time  between  1st  of  November  and  Ut 
of  May,  judge  it  expedient,  on  Mccount 
of  scarcity  of  milk,  to  permit  beer  to  b(» 
uaed  at  dinner,  tlie  master  or  mistresa  of 
sneb  school  or  nursery^  may  substitute  at 
dinner  instead  of  milk,  a  like  (|uantity  of 
wholesome  beer,  during  each  of  tliesa 
mouths  ;  provided,  houtver,  that  a  per- 
mission in  writing  signed  by  tliree  or  mote 
of  the  local  committee  and  also  oy  the 
catechibt,  shall,  during  all  tlje  time  f<ir 
which  such  permission  'm  granted,  conii.- 
nue  fixed  on  the  wall  of  the  room  in  whi^b 
the  children  dine.  It  u  iuKisted  upon  by 
the  society,  tliat  every  child's  mtss  shall 
te  served  up  to  fable  on  a  separate  tvencb^ 
er,  or  in  a  K'parate  porringer,  accotding 
t<>  the  kind  of  food.  Tbe  ^ciety  allow 
table- clot  b«,  al«o  knives  and  foikt,  to  be  . 
u^ed  on  meat  days.  The  masters  and 
mistresses  are  strictly  ei^oincd  to  have  a 
piiuted^  copy  fti  i^l^  diataf/  viiu^uUjr 
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been  said  that  they  uniformly  prefer 
potatoes  to  wheaten  bread  ;  periiaps 
qeantity  in  thii  case  compensates  tor 
«|uaUt>'.  VVab  respect  to  stirabout, 
tliere  is  reason  to  believe,  t!)at  food 
which  passes  down  the  throat  without 
inasticatton,  is  neither  so  agreeable  nor 
%6  wholesome  as  that  which  uide  goes 
sufHcient  mastication  :  it  n«is  als«:>  been 
s^id,  thai  tbv  stirabout  has  been  laid  a- 
side  ill  many  places,  because  it  promotes 
cutaneous  diseases  ;  for  this  however 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
foundation ;  for  our  report  stales  that 
oaten  bread '  is  u»cd  in  some  of  these 
schools,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
staled,  that  even  in  these  but  few 
bi>ys  were  infected  with  any  cutaneuus 
diheabe.  It  might  h^vyevtr  liecume  a 
useful  subject  of  expeiuneais  and 
iiKfuiry,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  board  to  prosecute  wuh  very 
little  trouble,  and  with  great  and  pei- 
maneni   advantage  to  tiie  pui>Uc 

Religious  Instruftion,..,'\\\H  in  al- 
most every  school  fully  answers  and 
sometimes  surptostfs  expectation  ;  tlie 
cati'chisis  most  laudably  attend  their 
duty,  and  their  lubburs  are  succes-tul. 
The  tract  called,  -** '//m?  ProicsUint 
Cutechism*'  had  been  omitted  in  many 
places,  it  is  now  entirely  dibcarde(I. 
After  all  that  has  been  said  by  o'hers, 
J  shall  in  as  few  words  as  possible  ex 
press  my  own  sentiments;  it  is  my 
^dty  to  do  so,  or  I  should  decline 
<he  subject  altogether.  The  highest 
authority  that  public  siation  and  pri- 
vate cliaracier  can  create,  has  sanctioned 
the  opinion.  "  'i  bat  whatever  a  good 
parent  ct  the  higher  ranks  ^boiiid  cio 
iiir  the  religious  instruction  of  liis 
own  children,  should  be  dojte  for  tiie 
poor."  1  his  l>enevolent  and  pastoral 
it^itiment  1  am  reluctantly  obligect  to 
■question  :  children  of  opulent  parents 
liave  their  minds  cultivated  by  various 
knowledge;  tl>ey  have  aountbut  sources 

poeUid  up  in  the  room  where  tlie  children 
iiinc. 

Hours  of  Hea/i^^? rom  the  25th  of  March 
tu  ilie29th  of  Stpteihl»er  ;  hour  of  break-  " 
fastj  half-pa^kt  eipht,  of  diunar  one,  of 
•ttppcr  seven;  From  «he  2?th  of  Septeiu-  ' 
her  tothv  *J5lh  of  March  :  hoor  of  break- 
ikst  h»lf  past  nine,  of  dinner  two,  of  j»up- 
ptv  s«ven. 

N.  B.   On  Sundays  Ihron^hput  the  whole 
j^mr;  tlH?  ln*ur.af  thinier  tuA  bo  half  past ' 
imop  ami  ef  tapper  half  pi«t  seven. 


of  instructitm  tohi  books  and 
sal  ion  ;  ttaey  are  thus  taught  to  dis« 
crtminttte*  md  even  at  an  earty  age 
to  reason.  At  a  charter  school  tlie  • 
children  arc  with  great  pn^priety 
kept  separate  from  society,  ami  no 
books  get  .into  their  hands,  but  sudi 
2s  their  masters  cbuse  to  give  them  ; 
they  should  therefore  be  taught  dog* 
maticalty.*  the  dactrines  of  our 
church  should  most  certainly  be  ear* 
ly  impressed  on  their  memories,  and 
tlieyshoutd  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  those 
errors  agaiast  which  we  protest ;  but 
I  would  by  no  means  prepare  them 
to  be  dispatamtSf  Were  they  capable 
of  entering  the  lists;  1  should  fear 
tlui  tliey  might  burst  from  the  hive 
a  swarm  oi  Sectartei. 

Ihe  absurdities  of  Popery  are  •». 
glaring,  «« that  to  be  hate<(,  they  need 
but  to  be  seen."  But  for  the  peace 
and  pi»o4perity  of  this  country,  the 
misguided  Papist  should  not  be  ren- 
dered odious,  he  should  rather  be 
pointed  out  as  an  object  of  compas- 
sion ;  his  ignorance  should  not  be 
iiuputctl  to  him  as  a  crime ;  nor 
should  It  be  presupposed  that  those  . 
whose  leaets  are  eiToneous,  cannot 
have  their  hves  in  the  right.  ««  Ihamk 
God  !  that  I  am  a  Protestant,'*  should 
be  a  mental  tlianksgiving,  not  a  public 
taimt.f 

»  ileint    again  wp  have  th«  exdiwve 

system  of    iuanufu<>tiirin^  Protestant*. ' 

I'Ubve  is  iiifectl6ii  in  sitting  at  the  coancif 
(>oar4«  w  ith  Wwsw  influenced  by  dpredooii.  ' 
nar.og  idea,      t'he  firmness  of  a  Uy  mflin, 
cait    tonrcely    resist    the    influence    of 
churchmen.     What  is  taught  dosrua«tiea|.  * 
ly,  cun  mily  h-  reoeived   pofrotkcdiy,^^    ' 
The  ttnd«rsitahdffl^  m  nnintluewed.       In- 
stil into  thts  minds  of  chfldfen,  the  princi- 
pl*»«  Hi  morality  cofMnon  to  all  wcta,  aod 
of  which  fltt  oien  are  compotled  to  ae- 
kiu»wlcdee  the  truth,  af>d  Wave  the  peeu* 
liar  dtMiiictKins  of  aectii  to  he  MKumed  «<L 
tcM'ivaids  accordinK  to  their  judgineut*,  as- 
tlwy:^'^tow  up.     Let  t^c^  llnln#MitfiVer  mo- 
rality bt^laid  in  i^hooi^ ;  )M  oaefal  instrot:*  ' 
tiu<>  In  MHoevvary  teaming  he  given;  let 
n<»  :ittcui)n  h«f  oiadc  to  irtterfere  wiili  rclU 
muns  «>pinion8  or  religioue  prcjodicet.    No 
u.'U'ful  p«(i4i  of  education  c»hb6bd«pte4 
in  Ireland,  on  any  other  principle. 

f  It  is  unjrt  nerous  to  tr'iumi^b  over  a 
falltjf  0|yI^•unellt .     Tlie  Catlforn^iA  IMand 
is  dbpred^ed.      Secure  biui  by  the  ctaiti^^ 
of  kindness,  and  until  h^^isx'^^s^^ed  to> 
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Ofneralhutriietiim,,..yfni\ng,Te9A' 
m^,  and  aiitbtBetic»  are  the  staixting 
objects  of  attenttoa.  Of  ihese,  nvvit- 
ingf  except  io  one  or  two  iiistancetk 
is  well  taught,  reading  not  quite  so 
well,  and  aritfanietic  lest  generally  and 
perhi^  lest  successfully  than  might 
be  expected;  yet  of  ail  the  common 
ac()uireinei>ts  of  which  the  young 
mind  is  capable,  arithmetic  is  the 
most  usefui ;  its  rales  are  logical, 
Ibeir  foundotioik  is  laid  io  immutable 
trutb»  tbeir  derelcpeineat  excites  and 
gmtifies  early  curiosity,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  haTC  learned  the  higher 
niles  of  arithmetic  under  a  good  mas- 
ter, without  having  the  general  pow- 
ers of  the  nind  improved ;  and  what 
ttd  CM  be  pioposed  more  advanu- 
gtous  to  society  in  the  education  of 
the  poor,  than  to  give  them  good 
Mnse,  and  reasoning  minds  ?  to  make 
the  poor  good  and  wise,  and  tracta- 
ble, give  ttiem  sufficient  powers  of 
disccrumeiit,  and  they  wiU  discern 
tbeir  real  interests  amidst  the  sophis- 
try of  those  who  endeaYOur  to  mis- 
lead them. 

£oo^...To  form  the  judgment  and 
influence  the  feelings  of  the  children, 
l)etide  the  instructioo  of  their  masters. 

Coper  books  must  be  employed.  I 
ve  been  told,  that  in  some  schools 
tbe  Greek  and  Roman  histories  are 
forbidden  ;  such  abridgements  of  these 
iHstories  as  I  have  seen,  are  certainly 
inproper ;  to  inculcate  democracy 
>o<l  a  foolish  hankering  alter  undehn- 
ed  liberty,  is  not  necessary  in  Ireland. 
Bui  there  are  many  other  books  which 
ID3Y  4ie  advantageously  permitted ; 
1  shall  presume  to  mention  the  fol- 
lowing:  <«  BarbauldV  beautiful 
"Hymns,"  "  Mond  Annals."  and 
"Butler's  Arithmetic"  which  is  full 
of  solid  UBfiiil  facts,  adapted  to  every 
pursuit  of  their  foture  lives:  also 
"  Butler's  Geography,"  with  any  o- 
tber  compendium  or  Geography  that 
■noHions  the  products  of  diderent 
countries. 
It  is  often  said  In  England,  that  an 

b)s  pv»iiticat  rigftts,  and  stands  on  an  eq«al 
fiiMiiig,  pottpoae  dispatation.  When  all 
Mctsare  p?«e«don  an  e^ualityytheu  troth 
wilt  hart  im\x  pUy,  wsiA  errors  or  sapposied 
enort  «iay  be  |M4nted  out  im^er  Ube  K(*id- 
••ce  of  the  spirit  ot  meekness. 
BKiFAST  MAG.  MO.  XVIIU 


Irishman  does  not  know  his  right 
hand  from  his  l^ft ;  let  our  poor 
children  be  taught  the  cardinal  pohits 
of  the  compass,  let  them  learn  to 
know  the  pofe  star,  and  three  or  four 
of/  the  oonilellations,  the  causes  of  day 
and  night,  and  the  annual  motion  oif 
the  earth ;  even  Caliban  is  proud  of 
these  acquirements,  Ihe  principles 
of  draining  abridged,  and  similar 
parts  ni  agricultural  knowledge,  ap- 
plicable to  the  situation  of  the  knrer 
classes  of  the  people,  may  be  ad- 
vantageously taught.* 

The  children  sliould  see  speoimena 
of  the  common  poisonous  plants  and 
minerals,  and  antklotes  shoukl  be 
pointed  out  to  them. 

For  their  amusement,  stories  incul- 
cating piety  and  morality,  and  indut* 
try,  shonld  be  admitted.  But  every 
thing  that  leads  to  restlessness  and 
adventure  should  he  carefully  avoided* 
'ilie  attention  should  be  turned  at 
much  as  possible  to  sober  realities  ; 
for  instance,  the  habit  of  estimating 
measurement  should  b«  ^arly  tao^t^ 
it  enlarges  and  occupies  the  mmd» 
and  is  of  daily  use  in  every  situa- 
tion of  life.  A  competent  portion  of 
uhat  is  here  mentioned  might  be 
taught  by  masters  visiting  these  schools 
from  time  to  time,  without  much 
trouble  or  expense. 

Employment... 'Vo  find  proper  em« 
ploymeiit  for  children  is  m  dctiiUra* 
turn  not  yet  attained,  but  it  may  be 
approached.  It  is  always  io  the  pow« 
er  of  the  master  to  encourage  gar- 
dening, *t  is  profitable  to  him  and 
ht'aitltTul  to  his  ptipils ;  mirseries  of 
trees  are  still  better  sowrces  of  em- 
ployment and  of  profit  than  common 
gardening.  Boys  take  an  Interest  in 
what  at  the  fame  time  occupies  theic 

*  The  remarks  inculcated  by  the  Uriter 
CD  the  subject  uf  arithmetic,  the  couipasv, 
and  draining,  are  truly  eireelleiit,  and 
ivell  deserving ihe  attention  of  all  eMg»«- 
cd  in  edurariott.  It  has  long  been  a  re« 
proach  in  ihe  system  of  educs'tion  for  alt 
ranks,  tl>at  anore  attention  i*  paid  to 
teaching  words tbaathiugs.  Tbe  remarks 
OQ  xardeuiog  are  very  api»ropnate. '  Th« 
Irish  cottager  might  deri%e  many  impor. 
tant  advantages  and  comforts  iVoin  ao- 
quirin/f  a  taste  for  cultivating^  a  UiUegar- 
«leB  adjoining  hi&  cabiu* 
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minds,  and  employs  their  limbs;  this 
interest  trill  grow  up  with  them,  and 
may,  by  degrees  supplant  that  hatred 
lor  trees,  which  it  is  said*  subsists  in 
Ireland. 

Knitting  and  spinning  are  totally 
tinfit  and  unprofiiable  tor  boys,  wear- 
ing is  a  healthful  exercise  it  not  fol- 
lowed with  too  much  asfiiduitv;  the 
flax  milU  now  establishing  in  Ireland 
will  soon  supply  mate>ials  every  where. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  legittla- 
lure  will  refuse  to  supply  looms? 

The  boys  should  not  work  more 
than  three  hours  a  day.  Looms  for 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  should  of 
course  be  employed  in  some  places, 
instead. of  those  tor  weaving  narrow 
sacking  and  coarse  cloth. 

Slocking  waving  instead  of  knit- 
ting should  be  introduced;  netting 
aitd  weaving  sash- cord,  curtain  I'uie, 
and  frinee  for  furniture,  might  be 
tried,  ^ket  making  is  a  good  em- 
ployment ;  shoe- making  is  already 
taught,  and  it  may  be  more  generally 
introduced,  for  shoes  are  every  day 
becoming  more  common  in  Ireland. 
1  he  hours  for  play  are  not  sufficient ; 
ball-playing,  gough,  and  cricket,  and 
all  man!Y  sports,  should  be  encourag- 
ed :  •*  Mais  sofia,  in  corpare  tano** 
is  the  description  of  a  useful  citizen.* 
A  book  should  be  kept,  stating  pri- 
Tately  the  genius,  merits,  faults  ainl 
progress  of  every  boy  in  every  school : 
from  each  a  certain  number  sbouki 
be  selected  every  year.  And  differ- 
ent schook  should  be  established, 
either  upon  the  present,  or  upon  a 
new  foundation,  to  breed  boys  to  dif- 
ferent occupations;  servants,  shoe- 
makers, cabmet^makers,  clerks,  mer- 
chants, surveyors,  schoolmasters,  pa- 
ri*>h  clerks  and  choristers,  and  soldiers, 
who  must  soon  Irom  their  acquire- 
ments become  serjeants,  and  might 
then  by  their  education  be  brouglif 
forward  in  society.  It  was  thus  that 
the  Jesuits  made  their  pupils  superior 
to  those  in  any  other  seminary  on  the 
Continent  ^  Fom  tit  ei  ub  hoste  dfh 
eeri.'' 

Iff  ali  cases  the  work  boy  and  his 
master  should  liave  part  of  the  pn>- 
lit  of  their  Indirstry ;  and  surely  the 
master  should  be  encovraged  to  look 
forward,  as  he  grows  old,  toaperma- 
•ent  establiahmeAt  for  life# 


Consoliduiion  qf  SchooU...,VfKXk  the 
wliole,  the  greatHt  improvenoent  that 
could  l>e  made  in  these  schools,  would 
be  to  reduce  their  number,  four 
schools  containing  from  six  to  seven 
hundred,  accordmg  to  local  circum- 
stances, would  answer  all  the  ends 
proposed  by  the  present  diffused  es- 
tablishments. The  superintendance 
of  these  schools  would  be  easy  jaod 
effectual. 

Ihat  discipline  by  which  armies 
are  governed,  which  cannot  take  place 
in  the  management  of  a  few  boys» 
might  be  introduced  amongst  num- 
bers; the  division  into  small  bodies^ 
with  the  system  of  gradual  subordi- 
nation, and  promotion  from  merit, 
would  induce  habits  of  submissKMi  and 
emulation,  which  woidd  be  carried 
from  the  school  into  every  situatkm 
where  the  boys  might  afterwards  t»e 
placed. 

It  would  be  practicable  to  send  a 
master  in  relation  to  these  school^ 
for  a  fortnight  twice  a  year,  to  teach 
various  useful  parts  of  knowledge^ 
some  of  which  are  before- mentioned. 
From  the  impression  made  hf  inci- 
dental instruction,  the  bent  ot  each 
boy's  disposition  migh*.  be  learned^ 
an<i  his  proper  destination  might  be 
ascertained.  A  useful  and  cheap  ap- 
paratus might  be  had  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  a  proper  master  be  found. 
who  should  not  aim  at  teaching  more 
than  what  is  obviously  useful.  Were 
this  effected,  Protestant  aoprenticca 
would  soon  be  in  such  high  request, 
as  to  make  it  an  object  of  competi- 
tion amongst  the  parents  of  tlie  poor 
to  have  their  chiUlrew  admitted  into 
charter  schools,  and  then  by  degrees 
the  foolish  prejudice  against  this  mode 
of  eilucation  would  be  eradicated,  a 
circumstance  which  might  in  itself  be 
of  very  high  advanta^  to  Ireland. 
(Signeif)  KicHARD  L.  Edgeworth. 
JSocember,  8,  1808. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Seffatt  Magazine. 

SIR, 

HAVING  seen  a  paper  siooed 
J.  R.  in^  3^our  Maga«me  for  Jumc 
la»t,  and  observations  thereon  by  Jle- 
chanicus,  iii  that  for  September,  and 
tostly,  Stmtuffcr  oi  Mechanicus,  i» 
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the  Magazine  for  OcUbcr,  by  M.D. 
C.  as  a  by-standcr,  1  shall  beg  leave 
to  make  some  observations  on  them 
all.     . 

From  the  close  similarity  or  rather 
identity  of  the  stile  used  by  M.  D.  C. 
with  that  of  the  paper  to  which  it 
refers  in  the  Magazine  for  June,  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  tliem 
both  the  production  of  the  same  pen  ; 
since  the  same  obscurity  of  expres- 
sion noticed  by  Mechanicus,  evidently 
characterizes  both;  but  if  the  former 
was  obscure,  the  latter  is  'jvered 
with  "darkness  visible.*"  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  the  paper  of  M.  D. 
C.  is  dated  Dublin.  October,  7.  only 
«x  days  after  the  publication  of  the 
Magazine,  in  which  Mechanicus  ap- 
peared ;  therefore,  allowing  two  days 
tor  postage,  only  four  days  re  mam 
ior  all  the  experiments,  made  as  it 
appears,  on  purpose  to  refute  Me- 
chanicus; these  are  suspicious  circum- 
stances. But  being  unwilling  to  believe 
that  Mr.  R.  would  have  the  vanity 
to  bedaub  himseff  with  such  aukward 
compliments,  as  the  paper  of  M.  D. 
C  contains,  I  shall  for  the  present, 
consider  tne  author  as  a  distinct  per- 
sonage, and  totally  unconnected  with 
Mr.  R. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  class  stem  of  a  hydrometer 
onc-tiltieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  twelve  inches  long,  would  *not 
hear  to  be  loaded  with  weights.    To 

*To  g:ive  all  tbr  examples,  would  be 
to  transcribe  the  whole  paper ;^t  one 
»<iiBc€.  **  But  1  am  also  of  m  decided  o- 
pinion  tbmt  this  dof  s  not  ai^ply,  that  a  new 
diicovery  la  umde,  Ju:.'*  But  at  this  may  ' 
ha?e  t>een  a  mistake  of  the  printer,  iu  ) 
putting  the  word  a/^/«/jr  instead  of  imffiif, 
let  us  try  another  sample.  "  Every  booy- 
ant  body,  will  carry  or  bear  the  weight  of 
the  water  reinovecl  by  the  l>ody."  A 
l<>aded  ship  is  certainly  a  buoyant  body, 
win  it  carry  the  weight  of  the  water  dis- 
pbred  ?  if  s«  it  mUst  carry  a  weight  e* 
qnal  to  that  of  the  whole  ship  and  cargo, 
ill  addition  to  it«  former  load!  If  the 
aatbor  meant  to  say  that,  the  wei$ki  qf  e- 
trr|  httotfamt  bodjft  is  nt  all  times  9qual  to  ike 
neiakiqf  the  xwtier  ditptaced  hy  tk*il  bod§  ;— 
^  the  tdtm^iUs  and  bvlki  of  both  are  never 
f q»ial,  except  al  the  point  oj  total  tmmersion  ; 
this  would  have  been  «trictly  true ;  but  it 
i«  not  true  that  a  buoyant  body,  will  car* 
ry  a  weight  that  sinks  it. 


observe  method,  therefore,  and  re* 
servmg  the  most  important  pomts, 
between  the  Disputants  to  be  last 
settled,  1  shall  pass  over  ^he  ^r^t 
part  of  M.  D.  C's  paper,  which  is  to 
be  considered  afterwards,  and  begin 
with  that  part  where  he  says;  Ihc 
Rhapsody  made  use  of  by  Mechani- 
cus preventv  me  from  follow'mg  him 
any  farther,  to  make  room  tor  a  few 
observations  of  my  own.  Are  they 
then  nut  all  his  own  observations ; 
if  not  whose  are  they  ?  was  the  writer 
conscious  of  as^uminff  a  feigned  cha. 
racter,  and  thus  inadvertently  endea- 
vours to  conceal  it?  With  respect  to 
the  word,  rhapsody,  tl)e  public,  are 
the  proper  judges,  to  whose  pro- 
ductions it  is  most  applicable. 

^  Mechanicus  has  said,  that  if  the 
adjustment  of  the  quantities  of  air 
and  water,  in  the  sinail  bu^lb  of  the 
water  barometer  was  made  above  the 
temperature  of  42^  degrees,  the  same 
adjustment  would  not  answer  below 
that  degree,  and  M.  O.  C.  acknow- 
ledges that  he  tried  it  only  between 
the  temperatures  of  55  and  70,  this 
looks  very  like  giving  up  the  pobt. 
He  says  that  after  repeated  trials  of 
sinking  and  swimming,  he  made  a 
stem  that  answered  his  expectations, 
but  carefully  conceals  the  size  of  it. 
He  complains  that  there  are  two 
troublesome  guests,  in  the  sliape  of 
difficulties,  that  haunt  him,  and  tliat 
he  cannot  dismiss,  for  he  says  they 
*<  remain  with  him"  still.  One  is, 
how  to  adapt  a  scale  to  the  gUss  stem, 
so  as  to  correspond  with  a  mercurial 
barometer.  'Ihis  appears  a  little  in- 
consistent with  an  assertion  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  the  same  paper,  where 
he  says  "that  many  of  the  mo>t. ac- 
curate hydrometers  have  no  ligures 
marked  on  their  $tein>/*  and  since 
this  is  confessedly  a  hydrometer  with 
the  name  changed,  and  a  small  air 
bulb  added  to  the  large  buib.  How 
can  a  scale  be  necessary  in  the  one 
case  and  not  in  the  other  ?  or  if  ne* 
cessary  for  a  barometer,  though  not 
lor  a  hydrometer,  hoW  can  it  be 
difficult  to  adapt  a  scale  to  an  in- 
strument that  **  shows  the  minute 
barometrical  changes,  more  visibly 
than  any  instrument  the  Inventor  had 
ever  seen  ?"  Again,  How  could  these 
minute     barometrical    changes    have 
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been  observed,  since  ^  ib  confessed 
that  no  scale  has  yet  been  j»dapted 
to  the  glass  stein  ?  these  are  all  ques- 
tions, which  M.  D.  C.  ^>li  6nd  it  dif- 
iicMlt  to  answer. 

The  last  difficulty  is  to  get  air  to 
preserve  the  sanie  projiortion,  and  not 
diminish  in  bulk.  M '  D.  C.  appears 
a  little  unreasonable  to  expect  both 
these  conditiou^^  suice  one  of  them 
might  sjuitice.  }ie  will  6nd  it  trou- 
blesome to  obtain  even  one  of  them  ; 
if  80,  it  amounts  to  an  admission  oif 
the  objection  made  by  Mechanicus, 
via.  "  that  air,  which  lias  been  long 
.confined  under  water  loses  its  elasti- 
city, elthm-  from  part,  of  it  being  de- 
compoied,  or  mixins  with  that  con- 
tained in  the  water."  M.  D.  C.  says 
*'  1  would  mention  the  proportions  i 
have  already  found,  and  the  kind  of 
air  I  used,  but  1  hope  that  Mr.  K. 
will  give  some  more  information,  being 
thankful  for  his  hints  already  given  ; 
and  I  think  much  better  of  this  water 
barometer,  than  as  a  visionary  toy." 
\V'hat !  are  all  the  encomiums  bestowed 
on  these  contrivances  ended  in  '<  some- 
ihine  better   than  a    visionary  toy  ?" 

This  conclusion  is  no  bad  specimen 
of  the  anticlimax.  I  am  ready  to 
admit  more  than  M.  D.  C.  for  I  think 
the  machine,  not  a  visionary  but  a 
real  toy,  composed  of  air,  water, 
and  class,  and  which  would  make  an 
exceUcnt  substitute  for  a  rattle  to 
grown  up  infants. 

All  the  minor  points  being  flisposed 
of,  come  we  now  to  the  most  impor- 
tant point  for  the  Disputants ;  for  aU 
thougn  it  is  cenainiy  very  uninterest- 
ing to  the  public,  'to  know  whether 
a  glass  b.ilioon  tilled  with  air,  her. 
melically  sealed,  and  plac^  on  tiie 
top  of  a  hydrdmfter  stem  is  sensible 
to  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  or 
not:  because  an  instrument  having  the 
three  properties  of  the  hydrometer, 
thermometer  and  barometer,  blended 
togetlier,  has  already  been  proved  by 
Mechanicus  to  be  totally  useless.  But 
^nce  the  subject  admits  of  demon- 
stration, and  ^ince  Mechanicus  has 
been  accused  by  M.  L).  C.  of  want 
of  candour,  it  is  but  fair«  'to  examine 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

It  wa^  asserted  by  Mr.  K.  that  an 
air  balloon,  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
hydrometer  stem,  did  seniibly    rise 


and  fall  with  the  changes  of  the  at- 
mosphere, or  he  used  words  to  that  ef- 
fect; Mechanicus  says  the  tl)ing  is 
impossible.  Suspecting  that  the  word 
impossible,  may  have  been  used  in 
a  manner  too  unqualified  ;  in  order 
to  satisfy  myself,  1  made  U|e  expe- 
runeuts  hereafter  to  b«  related. 

It  must  certainly  be  admitted,  that 
in  order  to  fioat  on  the  top  of  a 
hydrometer  stem,  it  is  not  necessary 
th^t  the  balloon  should  be  light  enough 
to  float  in  air ;  yet  i  strongly  suspected 
that  witlK)ut  this  cc^dition,  it  would 
not  adipit  of  being  made  large  enough 
to  displace  a  volume  of  air  sufilicient 
to  render  even  the  greatest  chapgcs 
of  the  atmosphere  sensihle,  and  wprc 
this  practicable  it  would  then  be  be- 
yond all  measure  too  large  and  top 
heavy,  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
hydrometer  sten^. 

I'he  general  principle  tnust  also  be 
admitted,  that  if  any  two  bodies  of 
different  specific  gravities,  are  balanc- 
ed against  each  other  in  any  me- 
dium, the  specific  gravity  of  which 
shall  afterwards  be  changed,  the  ti)^o 
bodies  will  tl^en  lose  their  equilibrium 
(this  is  what  M.  D,  C.  calls  bv  way 
of  its  title,  the  old  and  welt  known 
fact,  otherwise  Mr.  R|s  datum)  from 
this  principle  it  results  that,  strictl/ 
and  mathematically  speaking,  a  ship 
with  sails  and  rigging,  yf\\\  float  higher 
on  th^  water  in  a  dense,  than  in  a 
rare  atmosphere.  A  pound  of  ftfather^ 
balanced  against  a  pound  of  gold,  wOt 
vary  in  weight  as  the  density  of  the 
atmospher«t  varie^.  But  an  air  pumfl 
(could  such  be  prcMCured  large  enough) 
would  be  required  to  make  thqse  el^ 
fects  sensibk,  as  well  in  those  two 
cases,  as  that  mentioned  by  M.  D.  C. 
yet  no  one  ever  thought  of  convert* 
mg  a  ship»  or  a  bunch  of  feathers  into 
a  barometer. 

But  to  come  nearer  the  point  in 
dispute ;  i§  it  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  neither  Mr.  R.  nor  his  friend 
M.D.C.  has  ever  told  the  sise  of  the 
air  balloons  they  used ;  the  latter  had 
indeed  meintipned  fhree  ounces  as  the 
supposed  weight,  but  this  must  t>e out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  given  size,  an4 
consequent  weight  (about  two  ounces) 
of  the  hydrometer  bulb,  on  the  stem 
of  which  it  was  placed,  let  the  wei^ii 
be  supposed  one  ounce,  and  its  »tze 
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three  fourths  of  thai  of  the  hydrometer 
bulb ;  ami  even  these  propo^tioas 
yn'xit  bi'  found  much  too  large  to 
admit  of  its  uprij^ht  posuion.  The 
diracosiuns  of  the  ^ur  baliooo  will  tlieo  be 
three  cubic  incht^.  1  h<?  weighi  of  a  cu- 
bit toot,  or  1728  cubic  inches*  is  l.^^oCt 
or  ISTdgmins  'ifoy  wei^t*  1728  di- 
vided byf  576,  gives  a  quotient  of 
three  cubic^  inches  to  each  grain> 
the  balloou  ^ill  thftrefore  displace 
threfc  cubic  iuches  of  air,  the  weight 
of  which  is  one  graiu.  Suppose  now 
that  such  a  change  of  tlie  atmobphere 
took  place  as  would  cau:»e  the  mer- 
cury in  a  common  baronteter  to  rise 
or  tall  half  an  iuch  at  once  (which 
woyld  be  a  very  extraordinary  case) 
this  in  round  numbers  is  the  6ih  part 
of  (he  whole  column  of  mercury 
which  is  eqpal  in  weight  to  a  column 
of  air,  the  same  size  of  the  borf  of 
the  barometer  tube,  and  the  height 
of.  the  whole  atmosphere. — ^The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  uatloon  would  in 
thb  c^ae  be  changed  the  60th  part  of 
OQC  grain.  iNow  in  order  M>  he  con- 
▼inced*  whether  the  t)Qth  part  of  a 
graiu  could  haVe  any  ^ejmble  effect 
on  a  hydrometer  stem  circumstanced 
as  aix>ve,  1  procured  on|i  pf  Dycas's 
improved  hydrometers  which  does 
Dot  exceed  in  weig(it  17  pienin  weights, 
and  the  size  of  its  bulb  1.62  cubic 
inches,  consequently  easier  afiiected  ll^an 
Ofl)^  of  three  t'mies  its  sise  and  wei^t. 
1  immerged  the  hydrometer  in 
dean  vi^ater  which  had  stood  an  hour 
in  the  same  room,  lest  its  temperature 
•hould  have  chaosed  while  the  ex- 
periment was  making- — 1  loaded  tlie 
nydrometer  till  one  of  the  division 
lines  just  appeared  above  tiie  surface 
of  the  watera  and  no  mpre.-^i  thi^o 
^k  a  slip  of  thin  writmg  paper  about 
lix  inches  long  and  one  tihn  of  an 
inch  broad,  with  its  ed^ es  cut   exactly 

rilel,  and  balanced  it  very  exactly 
a  nice  pair  of  locales,  to  one 
grain.  I  then  divided  i^  into  (our 
parts  by  folding,  and  one  of  those 
quarters  was  then  divided  exactly  by 
a  pair  of  compasses  into  15  parts 
and  cut  asunder  ^  each  part  ^  as  there- 
fore the  6(Hb  part  of  one  grain,  the 
hydrometer  being  •  in  the  situation 
ab^ve  described,  I  took  up  tlie»e 
small  bits  of  paper,  and  placed  them 
very  cautiously  oae  by-  oett  oa   the 


top  of  the  stem,  with  a  pair  of 
tweezers  ;  1  pUced  on  six  of  tl>em  iu 
this  manner,  without  perceiv'mg  the 
smallest  jalteratioQ  in  the  heignt  of 
the  stem,  although  the  six  pieces 
rorrespqpd  to  a  change  of  three 
inches  of  mercpry  in  a  common 
bai^ometer,  and  equal  to  its  greatest 
range  in  this  country.  I  afterwards 
placed  op  in  the  same  manner  all 
the  15  pieces  (one  quarter  o^  a  grain) 
and  it  was  not  till  then  ^hat  the  stem 
was  ob^erv^  to  sink  the  breadth  of. 
the  division  line,  about  the  ^Otbpasi. 
of  an  inch,  although  tlMne  15  pv^ 
are  equ4)  to  a  diange  of  7}  inqhea  of 
m^rcurv. 

Let  this  air  ballopn  barometer#fakh 
is  capable  of  showing  the  chanjges  oa 
only  three  cubic  iuches  of  air,  be 
compared  with  a  cofpmon  barometer* . 
whiih  contains  14  ounces  9  penay- 
weighta  of  mercury,  Hf^iick  ^  <he 
rute  of  I  Sot,  Uk  ^  cphic  foe*, 
balames,  12  cubic  f^et  or  3Q736 
cubic  inches  of  atmospberic  air ;  and 
cousequently  shows  the  chaivfes  on 
that  quantity.  2073$  divided  by  three 
gives  a  quotient  ot  6919»  the  advaotagc 
therefore  which  a  common  barometer 
possesses  over  the  bauble  in  question 
IS  no  less  than  6912  to  one;  ereis 
supposing  its  changes  couUl  possiblx 
be  repdered  sensiblip. 

\  am  happy  in  applauding  the. 
«eal,  and  even  approving  of  the  par- 
tiaiity  avowed  by  the.  editor,  in  fiii^ouf 
of  any  original  conrniuuications  which 
have  9n  apparent  tendency  to  im? 
prove  phiio#ophy  or  the  arts;  but 
as  silly  CQn^peits,  or  exploded  contri- 
vances, ifM(y  be  offered  ^o  public  notice 
under  the  name  of  new  or  useful  dis- 
coveries, an  editor  may  with  the  ^ei^cst 
propriety  submit  such'  conomunications 
to  a  fret*  and.  candid  iny estiva tion»  ia 
order  thereby  to  discover  their  several 
merits,  or  demerits.  X» 

JJigk^treel,  Mfast,  Dm.  5,1809. 


For  Ae  Bcffasi  Monthly  Afagatinc 

ON  THE  DEPaECIATlON  OF  PAPER  CI7a- 
RhNCY. 

The  Proprietors  qf  th  Be^OMt  Matt- 
iizine  stive  ready  insertion  to  the 
Joiloivtng  paper.  Hie  commtrcim 
liipoiicr  ados  a  fm  notes,  ujid  ^ 
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intling  to  let  ike  subject  in  dispfite 
gn  before  thepvblfcjor  their  verdict 
on  the  merits  of  the  question  ab-eudy 
bffnretkem.  He  is  not  (unbMous  of 
dicing  the  last  mtrd;  and  is  not 
desirous  of  prolonging  the  contro- 
versy. 

Tame  COMUfERCIAL  REPORTER  OF 
TUE  BELFAST  MAGAZINE. 

eiR, 

IN  consequence  of    your    remarks 
on  my  letter  in  the  Magazine  of 
Vs&t  months  I    feel  cailecl  on   in    my 
<wn  justification  to    request    the    in- 
sertioo  of  the  following ;  promising  tli^ 
editors,  for  whose  indulgence  1  return 
my  i^ere  thanks,  not  aeain  to  desire 
86  iwiltBsoDable  a    sacrince   of    their 
je^pectable  ami  instructive    pages. — f 
confess  sir,  1  am  not  induced  to  alter 
my  opinion  on  the  present  state  of  oiw 
^oifency  from  any  thbg    I    find    in 
your  analysis  of  roy    former    letter, 
^nd  while'  I  agree  wHh  you  thjrt   the 
apparent  inconsistency  in  the  doctrine 
si  the  reports  required  something  cx- 
pianatory,  1  by  no  means  think  what 
ypo  have  now  given  carries  conviction 
along  with  it ;  tbe  simplifying  principle 
joo  hare  advocated,  is,  m  my  miud, 
»ekher  rational  nor  effective;  it  may 
b«  sohred  thus;    because  you  cannot 
obtain  ati  tliat  is  desirable,  you  prefer 
establish  ui^  a  complete  system  of  evil 
rather  (Jntn  one  oi  partial  good,  and 
this  reminds  me  of  an  analogous  si m. 
plifying  proposal  of  my  Lord  Henry 
retiy---Since    we    cannot     carry    on 
things,  says  he,   without    K\\t  partial 
inconvenience  of  a  five  per  cent  in- 
come tax,  let  us  make  it  10  per  cent 
at  once,  and  then  i^  will  be  a  down- 
rigtit  evil.    You  say,  the  depreciation 
oTour  paper  currency  is  proved  by 
an  uiifavoUrs^le    exchange,    because, 
lud  we  guineas  as  formerly,  we  should, 
by  sending  theofi    to    the    Continent, 
keep  it  at  a  medium  very  little  above 
the  co!>t  ttf  freight,    insurance,    &c  ; 
tJiis  is    but  a    recapitulation    of   my 
Lord    King's    blufidering    hypothesis, 
in  which   he  fixes  8   per    cent    as    a 
reasounble  equivalent  for  risk,  profit, 
&c.  but   in    llie    name    of    com  non 
f^Ke,  did  it  never  occur  to  you  sir, 
as  I  am  sure  it  never  did  to  the  noble 
Lard,  to  mquire   where    this   expor- 
tatfon  of  the  precious  meUl  is  to  end, 
bo^loDg  these   countries  could  hold 


out  under  such  a  destructive  draining 
principle,  at  a  time,   when,    from  our 
naval  superiority  we  are  become  tbe 
commercial  emporium  of  the  exports, 
and  when,  from  the  great  disproportion 
between  our  imports  and  our  exports, 
the  balance  of  trade  must  be  consider- 
ably  against    these    countries;^    look 
at    the    £ast  and  West  Indian,   and 
London  docks,    see   the    millions    of 
property   lying  there,     compare    the 
import  and  export  sides  of  those  ware* 
bouses,  and  tl)en  say  do  you  advocate 
tlie  expediency  of  paying  for  the  ac- 
cumulatmg  balance    by   drains    from 
the    gold    circulating  medium    of    a 
country,  the  highest  amount  of  which 
never  exceeded  40  millions,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  the  internal  commercial 
intercourse  bore  no    proportion    with 
the  present ;  in  the  event  of  this  cx- 
portution^  what  is  to    be    substituted 
m  its  stead  >  where  shall  we    find   a 
succedaneum?  would   you    annihilate 
th^  noble  and  stupendous  superstructure 
of  public  confidence  and  credit  >   or 
what  is  a  merchant,  be   his    stability 
ever  so  great,  or  his   property   ever 
so  extensive,  to  do  with  his  bill,  unless 
this  legalized  accommodation  pf  Bank 
paper,  which  was  the  object,  ab  initio, 
m  the  establishment   of*^  a    bank,   be 
es^tended  to  hiin  ?    You  tell  me,  "the 

i^  That  the  geneml  dimppear«oco  of 
gaineas  in  our  circulation  from  the  higb 
price  of  bullion  and  the  bank  revtrictioo 
act,  18  oii^  cause  of  the  high  exchange,  ap- 
pears clear  to  me.  1  siiall  also  mentioii 
another;  the  operation  of  the  or* 
ders  |n  couDcjl  on  our  trade.  Formerly 
the  balance  of  trade  with  the  continent  of 
Km  ope  was  materially  altered  by  the  large 
quantities  of  produce  from  North  America 
sent  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
auHtunt  was  remitted  to  Great  Britain  to 
pay  the  debts  owing  for  British  manufac- 
tures sent  to  North  America.  The  reader;^ 
who  may  be  desirous  to  -exaraiDe  this  sat>- 
jeci  more  fully,  are  refen-ed  to  the  ex- 
aminations before  the  house  of  Commons 
as  detailed  in  the  critique  on  Brougham'^ 
speech  in  our  9th  and  10th  numbers. 
This  apparent  concession  does  not  weaken 
the  force  of  the  arguments  drawn  from  the 
effect  of  the  depreciation  of  bank  note?  oa 
the  state  of  exchange.  It  only  adds  ai>. 
o'her  cause.  Both  arise  from  the  distarbt^d 
state  of  our  financial  arrangements,  and 
the  disorganiifiing  system  of  commercial 
warfare,  iu  which  we  are  unwisely   en- 
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deficiency  in  the  value  of  'gold,  a^ 
nwofy.  comparatiyely  with  bullion,  is 
countervailed  at  home  by  a  discount, 
and  on  the  continent  by  a  higher 
▼alue,  bearing  a  retative  proportion 
with  the  state  of  exchange ;"  thai  is, 
fofloenced  by  the  fluctuations  of  the 
latter;  1  cannot  see  how  this  is  to 
touare  with  the  preceding  observation ; 
«nich  is  the  cause,  whence  this  in- 
teresting atid  powerful  momentum  is 
to  be  traced?  is  it  the  Irigh  price  of 
^ineas,  or  high  rate  of  exchange } 
ID  one  we  have  the  depreciation  of 
oiir  paper,  and  consequent  increased 
price  and  scarcity  of  guineas  causing 
the  high  rate  of  exchange,  and  again 
we  find  the  high  and  unfavourable 
exchange  regulating  the  demand  for 
guineas  and  consequently  their  relative 
value;  thus,  Proteus-like,  do  you 
elude  the  very  grasp,  and  thus  do  %ve 
find  sophistry  the  only  stay  of.theory 
when^posed  to  the  unerring  aim  of 
practice  and  experieoce.* 

In  your  reply  to  my  quere  res- 
pecting the  use  of  coins,  vou  tell  me, 
*'the  great  superiority  of^ guineas  oyer 
bank  notes,  is,  that  in  every  pari  of 
the  commercial  world  they  still  retain 
their  value,"  that  b,  that  m  the  event 
of  our  inability  to  pay  for  our  im- 
ports by  a  proportionate  value  of  ex- 
ports, a  remittance  of  guineas  is  a 
convenient  and  adviseable  means  of 
making  up  the  deficit,  as  from  their 
btrinsic  value  they  will  be  received 
every  where  ;  now  sir,  1  have  ever  con- 
sidered this  universal  reception  which 
they  meet  out  of  their  native 
country  as  a  very  great  disadvantage, 
and  the  principal  objection  against 
using  the  metals,  or  any  thing  in- 
trinsically  vaiuabte  as  a  medium  to 
expedite  and  simplify  the  intrrcacies 
of  barter,  in  as  much  as  their  ab- 
straction deranges  the  ceconomy  of 
istemal  traffic,  and  compels  the  al- 
ternative of  seeking  a  substitute  in 
paper  money,  to  avoid .  the  ruinous 
evil  of  a  suppressed  circulation,    for 


*  On  which  Sid*  the  iopbistry  and  oh- 
•cority  lie,  whether  with  the  writer  or 
tie  commerciat  reporter  is  submitted  to 
the  tool  jadjifiDent  of  the  reader.  I  ac- 
knowledge ftoyMlf  unable  to  comprehend 
the  writer's  mining  in  this  sentence. 

Cotf.  Repostu, 


it  was  only  iff  aid  of  this  intennl 
and  as  it  were  domestic  accommodation* 
that  every  nation  in  conformity  with 
its  own  customs  and  modes  of  reckon* 
ing,  has  divided  and  subdivided  the 
precious  metals,  s;raduating  the  scale 
with  others  which  are  mote  easily 
piocured,  or  of  less  value  from  iheir 
greater  abundance,  to  the  end  tliat, 
as  a  represcMlaiion  of  property,  tliey 
may  be  belter  adapted  to  the  various 
purpose^  of  their  creation;  in  cou- 
torniiiy  with  this  also,  has  each  Severn- 
meut  stamped  its  own  coins  with  the 
national  seal,  to  discourage,  if  not. 
prevent,  this  alienation  or  as  it  may 
be  termed  expatriatipn,  for  I  locj: 
upon  coins  as  the  legitimate  ofl*spring 
otthe  /raJe  of  their  respective  countries, 
and  like  many  of  the  natives  of  our  own 
island,  when  they  pass  into  the  ser- 
vice of  foreigners,  justly  lose  their 
original  character,  and  suffer  the  in- 
dignity of  being  sold  and  naturalized. 

Further  in  reply  to  the  same  ques- 
tion, your  reference  to  our  generals  and 
soldiers  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Holland, 
is  an  appeal  to  the  feelings,  which  in  an 
investigation  of  mere  political  ex- 
pediency,  is  inadmissible;  it  js  throwing 
a  false  light  on  the  subject  which 
must  conceal  ii^  true  bearings,  it  is 
robing  a  deformed  outline  in  alluring 
drapery,  and  can  only  be  productive 
of  a  popular  and  illusive  ebullition, 
which  cannot  add  strength  to  your 
reasoning,  creates  wrong  impressions, 
and  is  unworthy  that  sobrietv  of  du- 
cuss'ion  which  1  trust  will  ever  character- 
ize your  political  investigations ;  that 
part  of  your  reply  1  therefore  discard 
as  incompatible  with  the  close  reason- 
ing, which  alone  can  bring  the  question 
to  an  issue.* 

If  my  illustrations,  or,  as  you  please 
to  term  them,    •'  flashes, ••    afford    no 

♦  TU  commercial  Reporter  had  no  in- 
tention to  lead  away  from  the  discussion 
ioto  extraneous  martcr  by  meiitiOuin^  the 
inability  of  paper  currein  y  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  our  expft^itious.  He  stated 
a  maturof  fact  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, that  gold  or  silver  u-ouW  only 
answer  such  purpoves.  GovernJiicnt  know 
10,  and  act  accordinjrly,  and  ?til!  farTher 
drain  us  of  our  specie,  though  they  puni»h 
the  merchant  for  exporting  ^uinca^  to 
answer  the  purposes  ofhi^  tiadc. 

Com.  RiPOITtR..' 
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ttfady  light  to  guide  us  through  the 
gfoom,  you  wiU  pardon  me  if  I  view 
ifae  conclusions  you  have  dtawti,  us 
the  illuminations  of  a  Sflf-created 
labyrinth  in  which  the  tbveller  is 
certain  of  losing  his  way»  and  which  me- 
teor-like,  but  increase  our  sensibility  of 
this  Un^pnary  gloom ;  they  are  what 
Milton  miely  calls,  the  **  patpahU  ob- 
"  «cure,*'  darkening  even  darkness'  self. 
I  asked  if  the  nlmost  total  silence 
upon  thesabjectof  depreciation  among 
commercial  men  was  proof  of  an  in- 
creased interest  on  this  head,  and  you 
have  referred  me  to  the  recent  articles 
in  the  Momine  Chronicle,  the  Times 
and  Cobbett*s  Register ;  but  sir,  we 
•re  not  to  receive  the  interested, 
ignorant  and  ephemeral  effusions  of 
newspaper  advocates  as  a  sober  appeal 
from  the  thinking  part  of  the  cum- 
munitv,*  no  more  than  the  uproar  of 
a  mob,  for  the  dignified  and  instruct- 
ive expression  of  disapprobation;  a 
short  siu-vey  however  of  those  im- 
maculate sources  of  information  and 
public  sentiment,  will  best  establish 
their  merit 

One  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the 
MorningCbroniclesays — "the  penalties 
of  the  law  have  degraded  the  few 
guineas  in  circulation  to  the  value 
ojf  bank  notes,"  admitting  clearly  that 
bank  notes  are  yet  at  their  primitive 
Talue,  but  have  inhumanly  dragged 
down  the  guineas  to  their  level,  like 
a' vicious  cnaracter,  unable  to  reach 
the  eminence  of  the  virtuous,  with- 
out a  chance  of  equality,  save  in  the 
humiliation  of  worth  and  merit ;  here 
^ou  see  we  have  degraded  guineas 
to  keep  your  degraded  notes  in 
countenance,  and  this  sir  is  by  a 
disciple  of  "  depreciation.** — Agam — 

*  Here  again  the  discussion  is  left  to 
the  reader  on  the  fbroier  arguments, 
without  adducing  any  'fresh  evidence. 
As  to  the  aiguments  of  the  writers  in 
the  English  papers  it  is  not  necesary 
to  enter  into  their  defence.  They  are 
not  properly  parties  in  this  controversy. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  why  a  writer  ia 
a  magazine  should  assume  so  fancied 
a  superiority  over  what  he  calls  **  the 
interested,  if  norant  and  ephemeral  ef- 
fu!(ion8  of  newspaper  advocates  }**  Snch 
an  assumption  encroaches  on  the  rights 
•i  equality  in  fret:  discussioirs. 

Com.  Riportbr. 


"  our  currency  is  already  superfluous^ 
and  it  is  woise  than  useless  to  retain 
the  guineas  here ;  but,  diminish  the 
currency,  by  caUing  in  the  exceas  >of 
bank  notes,  and  an  importaiion  of 
gold  would  be  immediatdy  produced, 
withacon^equejit  £&vourable  exchange." 
Ihus  are  we  (old,  it  is  worse  thaa 
useless  to  retain  the  guineas  here^  bjr 
the  same  writer  who  recommenck  a 
plan  for  their  importation;  but  this 
fellow's  meiyory  was  not  sufficiently- 
retentive  to  carry  him  ^>  the  cioae 
of  his  own  period.  I  believe  sir  there 
b  no  uecessity  to  say  rttore  than  4ie 
has  himself,  m  justification  of  Jits 
claims  to  the  first  class  of  block- 
head>.* 

Another  of  the  chronicle  Mithoritie« 
says,  «  bank  notes  in  their  fall  have 
carried  down  gotneas  along  with  them, 
and  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
IHw  makmg  it  felony  to  melt  guineas, 
that  no  one  would  dare  make  turn 
distinct  prices,  because  it  would  de- 
monstrate an  intention  of  committing 
felony,  that  he  would  instantly  lose 
his  character,  and  proAoWyAfriiinNi.'" 
Now  sir  if  you  have  any  foith,4n  tbii 
gentleman's  solution,  1  think  it  would 
be  an  act  of  humanity  to  give  it  pub- 
licity on  the  change  of  Bclbst,  but  yoa 
whobaveso  ably,  diough  UDsuccessfuUy 
advocated  the  simplifying  of  the  cor. 
rencv>  because,"  tfaeablest  computcr''(f 
would  not  »y  felony  can  sell  bis  guiaeaB 
best,"  need  not  be  told  of  the  ignorance 
and  stupidity  of  such  ^rgumentB.-— 
Here  also  we  have  law  itself,  tbe 
source  of  disorder,  but  a  volume  ^rouM 
not  suffice  to  note  soCh  accumulated 
absurdities;— Why  sh*,  Cobbelt  himself, 
that  arch  inquisitor  of  bank  delinquency 
says,  "he  sees  nothitig  alarming  in 
the  discount  upon  bank  notes  in  ex- 
change for  ffuhieas ;  that  the  philosopher 
fnot  inerchant)  wbo  writes  in  tbe 
Morning  chronicle  has  suggeeiCed  u 
remedy,  and  wbat  does  the  reader 
tluok  It  is,  vby,  notbiog  ihoit  of 
compelling  the  bank  to  confine  its 
issses  tea  certata reduced a»o«t«tMf* 


*  Calling  names  proves  nothing  io  « 
fair  discussion.  A  good  cause  does  not 
lose  by  maintaining  good  manottis. 
Sound  ancumeots  are  more  efieetual 
than  bai-sh  words.  Com,  EtroaTtft* 
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Tlius  ridicul'mg  the  cause  you  advocate, 
aiiti  breaking  tlio  very  iniiin  stay  of 
your  posiiioii.* 

{  by  no  means  however  approve 
of  Cui)beti'»  rea>oning  (if  such  clashes 
merit  sucii  a  uaiue)  uiiich  i  U)i««k 
upon  this  subject  is  a  mass  of  lolly 
and  intUscruniiKiiion ;  he  says,  *'to  a 
oenain  point  tiie  guinea  will  sink 
with  ilie  paper,  l>ui,  ii  n'Ul  go  lut 
jarlher:'  i  think  this  is  indeed 
per^pecuity  to  a  very  point,  yes, 
wiie-acre,  and  this  world  will  exist 
lo  the  very  moment  of  dii^soliition, 
but— iio  Um^.-r ,  agai»»»  l^e  says, 
**  when  the  irudt:  of  guineas  is  wdl 
established,*'  (tliat  is,  when  felony  bc- 
comea  an  open  prot«ssioii)  **they  uilj 
flock  back  again  into  thii  kingdom,'* 
I  think  sir  the  merchants  of  Belfast 
njay  mr'j  look  for  the  second  coming." 

'Ihe  very  title  of  the  invcslijatioa 
in  Cobbetf's  register  (Jacobin  guinw) 
is  sufliciently  indicative  of  a  political 
aod  not  comjnerciai  inducement  having 
al  present  agitated  the  subject. 

And  now  Sir,  allow  me  to  ask; 
senciisly  to  ask  ;  are  those  the  writers, 
vhose  charges  you  think  the  bank, 
directors  should  sit  down  to  answer  ? 
Ve  the  lucubrations  of  sucli  anonymous 
declaimere,  to  be  regarded,  as  the 
sentiments  of  the  respectable  and  mer- 
cantile part  of  the  community,  non 
tuli  auxUio,  neC  d^Jhisoribiu  isiis 
kmpuj  e^et.  1  profess  however  a 
higher  opinion  of  you,  than  to  sup- 
pose you  think  with  those ,  wril»?rs, 
biu  you  du}M  have  known,  the 
uulhoniies  bclbre  you  made  the  re- 
lerepce. 

To  proceed  with  your  analysi:^, 
you  say  the  evils  of  the  bank  note 
bybtem'wre  all  solvable  into    the     ef. 


frets  of  the  restriction  act  which 
liberated  the  brinks  of  England  and 
Ireland  from  paying  their  notes  in 
specie, — the  restriction  act,  ^^hicK 
Ubcruttd,  have  you  no  regard,  air, 
either  to  sense  or  sound,  as  well  migjit 
you  tell  me,  the  juoraland  resirictitfi 
obligation  which  s;^ys  '*  thou  slialt 
not  steal,"  libacUcs  us  from  a  pre* 
existing  necessity  for  theft,  or  that ' 
the  pvtwl  statutes  of  our  municipal 
law,  ejicmyts  the  subject  Irom  an. 
imperative  oljligalioii  to  be  vipious>* 
but  sir  in  the  words  of  my  lord" 
Littleton  **  i  desire  no  stronger  proof 
that  an  opinion  must  be  faUe,  tbaa. 
to  find  many  al>so(dities  in  it." 

To  conclude,  1  do  assert  that  uod^, 
the  existing  charters,    it    is  a   down^ 
right  impossibility  liiat  the    paper,,  of 
the  national  banj^  can  be  represented* 
but  1  am  not  to  be  answered  by  doling  • 
out  a  string  of  truisms,    'ihat,  guiqeap 
would  not  be  exported  if  toere    was 
not  a  motive — ^'Ihat*.  the   exportiqg 
therti  Droves  their  increased  yaUie.-^* 
That  they  will  pass  on  thsCoDtiuent' 
when  bank  notes  will  not,    and    such" 
like;  no  sir,  1  am    only    to    be    re** 
futed,    in  your  own  words,    by    the  - 
•*  omnipotence    of  truth,*'  •*  et  quod* 
dam  dictamea  ra|ionis  quo  diriguntur 
humani  actus."     I  am  Sir  Yours,  &c. 
Charles  Wiluams» 

Ca/eruin,  December  9, 1 809. 


♦  Colibett  has  since  taken  otlittrgroqiKU 
tn  thts  hubjrct.  But  it  is  not  iipceMaryj 
to  enter  iulo  an  evamiantiun  of  the 
vrit«rs  in  the  Mfrnln*^  Chronicle.  The 
Reporter  did  not  reler  to  them  as  au» 
tb(»ritie-s,  l»ut  merely  lo  show  in  answer 
to  Mi  objection  of  C.  Ws,  thnt 
tbe  subject  did  occupy  public  at- 
t^tioo.  It  vvoHid  needleitaly  prolong 
tbe  controverfy  to«zaQim«  tho  retpecti»e 
merits  or  dtiuiurils  of  these  wrilent, 
wbo  have,  advocated  the  di0crent  sides 
of  the  question.  CoM.iUPOR'VKa* 

^ELFA^T  MAC.  NO.  XVIII, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Belfast  Magazine* 

SIR, 

THE  ladies  are  all  very  much  in* 
teresled  in  a  paper  which    ap» 
peared  in  the  IJeifast    Magazine,    en- 
titled   the    *' Court    of   Juno,"    you 
may  therefore  judge  of  our  extreme 
disappointment   in  not  seeing  a  con-  . 
tinuation'  of  it  in  the    last  number  of 
that  valuable  publication.    After  think-,, 
mg  of  innumerable  plans  to    gain  h>-  * 
telligence     of    the     anribassador     lo  , 
the    "  Court   of    Juno,"    I    thougnt 
it  would  b^  better   to  write   to    yoii 
for  intelligence. 

Imat^inution    is  atways    inclined   to 

*  The  Reporter  j-eei  iwj  cause  to  retrart  ~ 
what    he    lormerly    advanced     on     this 
subject,  nor  does  be  think  it  necesfsry 
to  repeat  it  again  by  way  of  having  th« 
last  worcL  €«M«  Rcpoarsa* 
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magnify  danger,     and   sometimes    I 

thought    the     ambassador    had    been 

lost  on  his  return  from    Juno;    again 

1  feared  Venus  and    her  nymphs  had 

detain€|l^  him  on    his    return;    sonie- 

.  i      times   r  feared   that    Murpheus    had 

ilr       laid  such  violent  hands  on  him,  that 

*         Kke  tlie  sreat  Lord  Chatham  he  had 

iioiled  in  his  embassy,  or  had  got  in- 

tb  a  trance — and  sometimes but 

"why  need  I*  trouble  you  with  con- 
jeclurfs,  when  I  only  wish  to  request 
you  wiir  be  so  gord  as  to  inform  us 
what  is  btcome  o\  him — as  the  answer 
ht  would  receive  from  Juno  would 
determine  whether  we  were  iamdy 
to  submit  to  be  sold  like  cows,  or 
dther  live  stock,  or  assert  our  inde- 
pendence. •  This  lalter  question  has 
been  much  debated  among  the  fair 
*ej,  (allow  me  sir  to  grvc  ourselves 
this  title,  though  some  ot  us  are  any 
thing  but  fair)  as  some  of  us  think 
we  ought  iobetimid,  gentle  creatures, 
^o  co4i]d  nut  walk  across  the  street 
without  assistance  from  the  hrdi  of 
ike  creation,  and  scream  most  loud- 
ly if  we  8aw*  a  bee  fly  near  us  (now 
sir  this  doctrine  -mrght  do  for  the 
Tbung  and  beautiful,  but  what  will 
become  of  us  who  are  old,  ugly, 
and  wrinkled — >  and  be  as  unable  to 
encounter  the  storms  of  life  as  the 
ivy  could  resist  the  elements  without 
the  assistance  of  the  oak,  or  some 
other  strong  support — others  think  we 
oilglit  to  exert  our  energies,  and  think 
and  act  for  oursi  Ives,  and  do  all  in 
our  power  to  make  ourselves  rational 
beings,  fii  to  enjoy  the  con  versa  ion 
of  the  sensible  and  well  infunued, 
and  act  with  becoming  prudence  our 
'  ^art  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world. 
Now  Mr.  Editor,  as  our  female 
logic  18  none  of  the  best,  or 
strongest,  1  submit  these  opinions 
to  }0U,  hoping  you  can  solve  our 
doubts  and  difficulties  on  the  subject 
of  fen^ale  genius  and  talents.  1  hojie 
jou  will  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  us  . 
very  speedily  of  the  fate  of  the  am- 
bassador ;  i  am  willing  to  indulge 
hopes  of  his  safety,  as  he  had  arrived 
at  Muierva's  island — Indeed  if  the  last 
account  bad  been  from  Venus*s  isiand, 
i  should  have  been  und«r  some  ap- 
prehensions for  his  safety^  as  Venus 
saya.  skc  has  no  particular  love  for 
tJie  Irish  ladies  and  she  might  kave*^ 


endeavoured  to  give  him  an  unfavour- 
able impression  of  us — but  upon  second 
thonglits,  cveruf  Venus  had  detained  him, 
Mnierva,  would,  after  taking  him 
under  her  patronage,  have  exerted 
all  her  influence,  to  relie%'e  hmi  from 
Venus,  as  she  did  in  days  of  yore, 
to  rescue  'J'eleuiachus  from  the  fas- 
cinating cl.arms  of  Calypso  and  lier 
nyinpb>. 

Now  sir,  as  ignorance  is  thought 
by  many  lords  of  the  creation,  to 
be  a  necessary  appendage  to  t\\c 
female  sex,  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  apologies  either  for  my  writing, 
spelling,  or  style  (by  the  bye,  I 
liave  lost  my  spectacles,  and  am  not 
much  used  to  writing  of  late)  as 
some  glory  in  their  ignorance,  and 
why  may  not  I  be  like  my  neighbours  ? 
If  Knowledge  should  become  necessary 
to  future  females,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  have  my  nieces  better  educated 
than  i  uas  myself,  but  alas!  1  can- 
not undertake  to  make  my*^elf  wiser, 
especially  as  1  am  rather  too  positive 
to  change  my  opinion^  aiid  to  confess 
the  truth,  when  I  do  change  my 
opinion,  i  do  not  like  to  acknowledge 
k,  but  in  spite  of  conviction  positively 
maintain  the  wrong,  like  many  who 
pretend  to  more  wisdom  than  I  do — 
If  the  ambassador  had  not  finished 
his  embassy  to  Juno,  I  would  have 
requested  to  know  her  opinion  of 
female  education,  but  I  wo\ild  willing- 
ly hope  she  would  not  order  us  to 
be  such  vixens,  as  she  is  herself;  as 
the  tongue  ought  rather  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  dejensive  than  an  of- 
ftnsive  weapon.  Hoping  you  will 
excuse  this  trouble,  and  begging  if 
you  are  a  friend  to  the  female 
seX'  you  will  put  in  this  letter  a  few 
words  in  praise  of  the  magaaiue,  be« 
fore  you  let  any  of  the  proprietors 
see  my  learned  production,  as  1  well 
know  that  they  like  other  literary 
gentlemen,  are  not  alwu>s  able  to 
resist  the  powerful  influence  of  female 
flattery  when  it  is  judiciously  ad- 
ministered.— If  (  accuse  thenvofwhat 
tiiey  are.  not  guilty,  1  wdl  bear  are« 
primandk  i  am  so  rejoiced  to  think 
tliat  i  will  see  myself  in  print  be- 
foi-e  I  die,  which  1  hope  will  not  be 
very  sucMcn,  that  the  cacoetlhcs  scrib* 
knur  (have  1  spelled  that  flne  \forcl 
right)  has  quite  seized  "me.  and  1  d# 
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not  know  how  much  I  might  scrjbblej 
if  1  was  not  afraid  lo  tre->pass  too  much 
on  }Oiir  patience.  bir,  with  the 
ni|yst  profouiul  rcbpect  to  the  Mae- 
a;:ine  conipan}*,  1  remain  your  humble 
«*rrvant.  'i  abitha  Simple. 


for  the  Bilfusi  Monthly  Magazine, 

IN  ol>etlIcncc  to  Miss  Tabitha*s 
comniaiul,  her  letter  has  been  for- 
warded to  Nemorensis,  wlio  sends 
tltf  annexed  reply,  'i'he  powerful 
adjuration  towards  the  close  of  her 
kftier,  caused  an  ea^er  search  to  find 
a  compliment  fit  for  insertion,  ac- 
cording to  he:  desire,  but  none  could 
be  discovered  equal  to  her  approba- 
tHMi  expressed  in  her  own  language, 
and  iJ>ereforc  it  remains  unaltered. — 
n  he  alteration  in  the  words  cacocthcf 
scribltndi,  from  the  usual  expression, 
w  too  happy  to  have  been  a  mistake, 
in  fact  the  cacoethes  is  much  often* 
cr  that  of  scriblendi  than  of  scriben- 
du  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  give 
opinions  on  the  other  delicate  subjects 
on  which  she  requires  them,  without 
more  experience,  but  perhaps  the 
Sage  *******,  may  be  so  obliging  as 
to  undertake  the  task,  as  be  is  a  friend 
to  the  B.M.M. 

TO  MISS  TABITHA  SIMPLE. 
MADAM, 

The  isle  of  Venus  is  far  remote : 
the    residence  of    Minerva    it    is  not 
my  fate  to  vi^il  so  ofien  as  I  could  de- 
sire, and  Morpheus,  instead  of  detaining 
has  been    more    desirous    to  diSmisrt 
me,   than    I     could    wi>h,    on    many 
nights  of   late.      The  cau^es    for  the 
delay  of  the  Court  of  Juno,  had  no 
Tcference  to  these  c?  dcvarU  divinities, 
and   were  chiefly  a  fear  of    the    for- 
mer part  not  having  been  agreeable, 
where  it   was    most  de*ired  ii  should 
be  so,  and  that  the  rest  would,  besides 
having  the  same  fate,  seem  too  tedious 
from   the    extent    necebsary  to    com- 
plete  the  design,  being  so  much  greater 
tlian  wa«  first  imagined  ;     some    pri* 
vate  occurrences  also  i  must -own,  un- 
fitted   my    mind  from    attending   to 
such  subjects  at  the  time. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  diffcr- 
ing  in  opinion  with  you,  on  the  pe- 
culiar sensibility  of  literary  men  to 
flattery?  but  if  for  this  vtord  y6u 
insert  female  approbation,  the  charge 


will  thfn  be  undeniable.  What  man- 
\y  heart  tan  be  insensible  to  the  good 
opinion  of  one  or  other  of  the  fair 
sex  t  1  know  of  none ;  and  literary 
men  can  least  of  all  be  so,  meeting 
as  they  do,  in  the  course  of  their 
studies,  such  perpetual  instances  to 
remind  them  ot  tne  influence  of  the 
Ia<lie9;  and  for  my  part,  of  all  the 
chapters  of  the  bible,  I  believe  that 
of  liiidras  most  finnl>,  whicli  so  beau- 
tifully describes  the  power  of  women. 
1  sball  now  conclude  with  hoping 
that  my  obedience  to  your  wishes, 
in  continuing  Juno,  may  liave  the  good 
fortune  to  please  you  better  than  be- 
fore. J  am  madam  your  most  devotefl 
servant,  Nemorensis. 

For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine.  ' 

THE  COURT  or  JUKO....A  VIS|0?^. 
Continued  from  No.  XVL  p.  555, 

AFTER   the  tablci  were  <^ared« 
coflfec   was   served  in,    and  the 
ladies  having  taken  a  few  dishes,  s^ 
parated    to    pursue  various  exercises 
and  amusements  in  the  open  air,  £or 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon.     Some 
rode  out  in  carriages,  of  the  kind  be- 
fore mentioned,  in  various  excursion* 
to  different  parts  of  the  i^iland  ;  other* 
accompanied  them    on  horseback;    a 
third  partv  furnished  themselves  wilji 
various  Ashing  apparatus,  and  proceed- 
ed to  a    large    lake,    that    extended 
from  the    extremity  of  an   adjoming 
grove,    to   the    residence   of    Diana, 
wliere  a  number  of  elegantly  formecl 
boats,  were  ready  to   receive  tltem; 
which  they  managed  with  the  grtelest 
skill  and  dexterit)  ;    some  skimming 
over  I  he  glassy  expanse  with  extreme 
velocity,  from  tlie  admirable  construc- 
tion of  the  boats,  and    fonnation    #f 
the  sails;  and  others,  for  the  sake  Qf 
niore    healthful    exercise,    contending 
with  ^l^ht    oars   in    various    courses; 
and  wi.en  sufficiently    tired,  amusing 
lhtm«;elves  with  taking  the  finny  pr«y» 
which  the  lake  seemed  to  funiish    tii 
the  greatest  abundance.     A  third  parly 
preferred  the  more  gentle  exercise  of 
walking,  and  divided  for  this  purjiose 
into  several  groups;    some  of^  whitb 
went  to    visit    the    favourite    ptanu,  . 
which  they  cultivated  in  adjacent  g:&r-  '. 
cicu:^ ;    others    to    seek    new    pl&nW 
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tlirough  ihe.  winding  paths  of  the 
Dcighbouring  \\ooi1r  ;  and  others 
in«?ix'ly  10  contcmpb  c  the  bcatities 
of  nature,  from  the  lefty  hills,  whose 
bases  sloped  npvurds  gradually  from 
(he  palace,  tiJl  tiuir  tops  rose  high  a- 
bove  the  plains,  and  Commanded  ex- 
tensive pro-pccts  over  the  variegated 
landscapes  of  the  island,  on  the  one 
bide,  and  over  the  ever  changing  o- 
cean  on  the  other,  whose  bosoni  per- 
petually ploughed  by  ships  of  all  na- 
lions  moving  in  every  drrection,  and 
agitated  by  the  winds,  lormcd  a  beau- 
tiful contrast  to  the  lejKwe  of  the  ter- 
cesirial  view. 

Jlow  gladly  would  I   hare  accom- 
panied any    of  these  parties,  at   any 
other  sea«iou,  but  the  fatigues  of  the 
past    day    rendering    more    exercise 
paiuful,  the  amusement  of  contemp.at- 
ing  the  parly  on  tiie  lake  from  one 
of   the  laage  windows  of   an   adjoin- 
jnt;  saloon,  from    which  the  mosi   of 
it  could  be   seen,   seemed   just    tlien 
•preferable  to  any  other.      1  he  amia- 
blt   Serena  did   me    tl>c    lK)nour    to 
participate  wiih  me  in  this  more  pla- 
cid occupation ;    but  fearing  that  she 
TCtnatncd    behind  from  a    polite    at- 
tention to  the  charge  she  had  receiv- 
ed, I  ofl'ercd   to  accompany    her    to 
5iuy  of  the  parlies  she  most  prefeireil ; 
but  she  assured    me  tlct    to   remain 
at  home  was    no  ways    inconvenient 
-or  disagreeable,,  as  she  had  been  on 
a  long    excursion  th;it  mornini?  to    a 
distant  part  of  the  island,   ;>i»d    xs^iy 
seldom    found    any    inclination  for  a 
second  in  the  same  day.      She   said 
-that  all  the  ladies  made  it  a  rule   to 
spend  some  pari  of   the  day    in   ex- 
ercise  in  the  open  air,  to  which  tl;ey 
principally  oiveti  that  lirm  he..Ub  whidi 
i  might  observe  to  bloom   forth  oival- 
-njost  every  com.tenance,  and  that  the 
»est  wa^dtvoted  to  the  pursuit  of  various 
studies  or  arts  ;    but  that    instead   of 
being  all  out  at  once,  t^iey   fouiul  it 
more  convcr.ient    for  some  to    make 
their  excursions  in  the  morning  ^ul 
othprs  in    the  evening,    and  that    for 
biT  part  she  found  the   morning  par- 
tie!5\  better  suited  to  her  other  otcu 


gallons. 


She  then  favoureil  me  with 


accounts    of   the  lake,  the    habitai.on 

ci   Diana,  of    which  we    could   juat 

.4tiacern  some  fain  I  traces  at    a  gieat 

distance,  and  of  various  olher  places. 


which   we  beheld    from  the   window, 
inierspersed    wiih   cb^ervaiions  wnich 
showrd  liergood  sen>e,  the  soundness 
of    her  judgment,    ;;ncl  the    goodness 
of  her  heart.      After  sometime  spent 
in  this    nianner.    she    proposed    that 
we  simuld  vi>it  the  library  and  such 
other  parts  of  the  bulding  as  I  should 
prefer,    as  soon  as   I    had  suificienlly 
amused  myself  uith  the  scene  on  tiic 
lake,  in  order  to  occupy  the  interval 
till   the   return   of   her  iouij.'anions. — 
I  assured  her  I  was  ready  to  ai.com- 
pany   her    that   jn^tunt,    and    U-fi     it 
entirely  to  her,  whut  we  should  lir^l 
visit,  only   lequeslingthia  llie  greatest 
part  of  I  he  tin>e,    migiit   I  e  <n.  voted 
to  the  library  ;    then  s-aid  she,   lo  ic- 
mind  you  ot    the  strkt  union  of  the 
animal  pari  of   man,   to  Jits  immort;il 
mind,  frcn>  the   imaginary  st-paration 
of   which  in   this  life  sucii  sliange  er- 
rors have  aristn  in  human  systems,  lalse- 
ly    denominated     phdosophical ;     aou 
snail  sec  cur  kitchens,  and   our   iilu- 
minatim^    apparatus   tirst,    uhich    will 
not  ie(juire  much  time,  and  we  will 
then   pioceed  lo  tiie   library  without 
delay,  and  thus  you    will  be  able  to 
conlempljle  almost  at    once,  our  re- 
positories   for   corporeal    and    mental 
iood.      She    then    obligingly    poinleo 
out  the  way, and  after  j)rocee;/inglhrougii 
j^everal  spacious  apartments,  we  arriv- 
ed   at  a  staircase    which    seemed    lo 
ijave     something      uncommon    in    is 
con^t^uction ;    liut  as  it   was    coveretl 
with   a  beautiful   carpet,   I  cc-uld    i.'ii 
perceive  how   it    was  formed,    till  we 
lad    passed  the    first    Hight,  wlw^n     I 
found   it    was   made  entirely  of    ra>i 
iron,  shaped  in  the  lightest  and   nio^ 
elegant  toim,  with    suitable  baluiirt> 
of  tlie  finest  scroll  work.     Serena  ob- 
serving me  examining  tie    stairs,  in- 
formed they  were  made  in  this   ntiin- 
ner  to  prevent  accidents  by   fire,   ar.d 
that  all  the  tlocrs    of  the  aparimei»ls 
were  supported    by    iron  rafters,  for 
the  same  reason,  ai;d    weiie  in    oilier 
respects  so  secured  that  no  fire  could 
penetrate  from    one    chamber   lo    a- 
nother.      Along  ^11  the  pas>ages  and 
the  sides  of  the  staircase  were  form- 
ed niches  at  regular  intervals,  in  whitli 
were  plated  statue:;   of   the  most  ex. 
c[uibite  forms ;  some   allegorical,     re- 
jiresenling    the    various  virtues,    and 
4:#mmfn^|^y4>|i$^iS^^,;^  and    othen 
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representing  those  of  both  sexes  who    . 
kul  most   cxceUt:d  in  them,    or  who 
were  eminent    in  any    science  or  art, 
or  who  had  produced  any  ubeful  in- 
tention, or  improved  any   before  in- 
vented; between  those  niches,  as  well 
as  on  the  walls  of  most  of  the  apart- 
ments,   were    arranged  a    vaiiety    of 
beautiful  paintings,  linished  with  the  fin- 
est taste  and  skill,  in    the  colo4iring,< 
drawmg,  design,  and  management  of 
the  subject      Some   of   them  repre- 
sented  those   brilliant    actions    which 
history    has    handed     down     to    us, 
wherein  the  mind  of  man    seems  to 
have   risen    above  its    level,   and   to 
have    participated  in  the  divine    na- 
ture: others  presented  to  view,  scenes 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  renrark- 
able  either  for  curious  exhibitions  of 
nature  or  of  art  ;  a  third  sort  equally 
enteitaining,  though  less  subliitie,  mi- 
nutely described  the  processes  of  nu- 
merous arts  and  manufactures,  wherein 
the  figures  were  drawn  with  sb  much 
life  and  grace,  as  to  be  no  less    ad- 
mirable tor  the  art  with  which  thev 
vere   executed,  than  for   that  which 
they  represented.      Serena  explained 
the  most  remarkable   of  these  paint- 
ings, as  we  proceeded,  but  as  it  would 
take  weeks  to  examine  them  all  as  mi- 
nutely as  they  deserved,  1  was  torced 
to  be  saiistied  ivith  a  very  hasty  view. 
At  the  bottom  of    the  stairs,   we 
proceeded    into    a    large    apartment, 
which  from  the  notions  1  had  formed 
of  kitchens    in  general,    I    supposed 
would    be  at  least   partly  like  some 
of  the  best  of   them ;   but  how  great 
was  my  surprize  at  entering,  to  find 
it  as  elegantly  finished  and  construct- 
ed, as  any   apartment  in  the  palace. 
Several  pairs  of    large  folding    doors 
appeared  in  difJerent  partsof  the  walls; 
on  opening  these,    in   some    of    the 
recesses  behind  them  were  instructed 
sand  baths,  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
used  for  chemical  puriM>scs ;  in  others 
^ere  only  shelves  whh  steam   pipes 
running    behind  them,    with    various 
branches  extending  downwards ;    and 
in  others  were  seen  the  external  part 
of  ovens  of    various  sorts  and  sizes, 
adapted  to  tiie  different  processes  of 
haking  or    roasting.      On    tbc    sand 
baths,   and   in   the    steam   apparatus, 
only  glass  or  china  vesseis  were  used  ; 
^^  all  odours  <*r  superfluous  vapoin#. 


were  carried  off  by  appropriate  fun- 
nel?^. Heat  was  supplied  fx)r  the  diL 
ferent  processes  by  the  combustion 
of  gases  conveyed  through  pi  pea 
from  external  reservoirs,  as  was  also 
the  sleain ;  both  of  which  were  pro- 
duced by  one  fire,  in  an  adjoining 
chamber ;  where  was  erected  an  ex- 
tensive steam  and  gas  apparatus,  which 
besides  supplying  the  kitchen,  could 
be  conveyed  to  every  part  of  tiie 
bniMmg  by  tubes  concealed  in  the 
substance  of  the  walls;  so  as  to  af- 
ford an  equable  warmth  by  the  one 
in  the  colder  part  of  the  >ear,  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  brilliant  light, 
by  the  combu.stion  of  the  other, 
whenever  wanted.  The  gas  was  pu- 
rified, chiefly  by  passing  it  several 
times  through  water,  so  as  to  be 
entirely  deprived  of  all  disagreeabie 
smell,  and  was  sometimes  rendered 
aromatic^  by  the  introduction  of  per- 
fumes into  the  gas-holders. 

After  a  short  explanation  by  Serena 
of  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  that 
were  least  obvious  to  view,  we  pas-;- 
cd  across  an  open  court,  and  ascended 
a  flight  of  finely  formed  stone  stairs, 
which  led  to  tlic  library.  I'his  was 
an  apartment  of  prodigious  length, 
lighted  by  extensive  windows  at  both 
sides,  between  whfch  partitions  pro. 
jected  outwards,  so  as  to  form  as 
many  deep  recesses  as  there  were 
windows,  in  each  of  whicli  the  books 
were  arranged  on  siielves  in  n^gukir 
order,  according  to  their  subjects  and 
dates,  so  tl>at  by  the  assistance  of  a 
well  contrived  catalogue,  eath  vo- 
lume could  he  found  without  delay. 
The  fronts  of  the  recesses,  and  the 
rest  of  the  inside  of  tbis  library  vere 
adorned  with  architectural  decorations 
to  correspond  wilh  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  buildmg,  and  ti.e 
whole  presented  a  beautiful  view,  in 
which  inility  and  elegance  were  ad- 
mirably  united. 

Serena  having  mei.tipneil  that  great 
numbers  of  volumes  had  been  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  the  tumous  Aiex- 
uiidriMn  library,  and  placed  in  tljis,  I 
expres^d  much  eagerness  to  sec  them, 
but  Observing  her  face  on  the  point 
of  laughter,  I  lound  I  must  lower 
my  expectations.  She  then  kiiuily 
intormed  me  that  much  trouble  iiud 
t»ecD    t;:k€n   in  e.v»'uin:og   them,  a;;d 
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that  very  few  had  been  found  of  any 
use»  that  ihey  mostly  consisted  of  tI)eo- 
ries  spun  from    the    fertile    Iwains   of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  which  a  few 
facts  since  known,  j^howcd  to  bo  ab- 
!)urd ;  of  commentaries  on  these  the- 
ories ;    and  of    explanations    of    the 
commentaries :  that  the  books  of  his- 
tory among  them  were  in  general  90 
blended  with  fable,  as  to  make    the 
<li?covery  of    truth  in    them,    nearly 
impossible;    that  however  there  were 
some  few  exceptions,  which  she  would 
:>how  me  \   and    tliat   she    could   not 
help  smiling  at  a  mistake  on  my  part, 
which  she  iiud  often  befoic  witnessed 
in    others,    and   hud    been    informed 
frequently  occurred  before  she  came 
to  the  island.      She  pointed    out   to 
■ic  as   chietly  worthy    of    notice,    a 
iiistory  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Iran 
from  whence  had  emanated,  the  pow- 
erful governments  of    Egypt,   China* 
Indostan,  and  of  trie  Assyrian  empirci 
in    nearly     tlie    same    manner    con- 
]ectui-ed    by  Sir    William   Jones,   as 
she  informed  me  ;   and  of  which  the 
ancient  Sanscrit    language,    originally 
spoken  at  its  court,  and  the  inscrip- 
lions  on  some  antiquated  monuments 
in  the  uninhabited    parts  of  modern 
Persia,  were  the  only  memorials  that 
remained.    The  work  was  in  the  Greek 
4an|;uage   accompanied    by  an  expla- 
nation in  Latin,  and  seemed  to  be  a 
Hanslaiion    from  some  more    ancient 
language.    After  1  had  sufliciently  ex- 
amined this  curious  book ;    she  siiowed 
4ue  a  compleat  collection    of  Livy's 
works  including  ail  the  books,  which 
tire  wanting  in  our  editions.     She  then 
led  me  to  a  curious  collection  of  all 
tiie  works  of  Hero  Alexandrinus,  few 
of   which  are  known  to    our  literati, 
containing  drawings  of  numerous  en- 
gines, and    fabrications    of    antiauity, 
among  which  I  chielly  remarked  sec- 
tions and    plans   of    the    Roman   and 
Grecian    galleys,   which  showed  how 
very  absurd  most  of  the  explanations 
wtrre   of  the  names  triremes,  bircmes, 
ci'tnvemetf    ^c,  by  which  they  were 
known.      Last  of  all  she  reserved  as 
itte  greatest  curiosity^    the    whole  of 
tiie    worics  of  Archimedes,    and    the 
il.afts,  made    by    his   own    hamls    of 
the  numerous  machines,  bv  which  he 
had  defended  Syracuse  so  lone  against 
4u)e  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  time. 


I    passed    some     most     delightful 
hours   in    examining  those    venerable 
monuments  of    genius,  with    Serena, 
and  in  hearing  her   sensible    remarks 
on  them.      'Ine  time  stole   away   m- 
sensibly  in  her   cnciianting  com|>any, 
and  the  sun  had  alnady  touched  the 
horizon,  before  his  descent   was  per- 
ceived.      It  was  not  however  till   tho 
light  diminished    too    much    to  view 
the  books    with  any   facility,    that    £ 
could  prevail  on  myself  to  lay  them 
aside.      Just  then  we  heard  tae  noise 
of  the  carriages  of  the   ladies  return, 
ing  from  their  excursion,  and  Seren;& 
brought  me  by  another    passage  into 
the  last  apartment  in  whicii  they  had  as- 
sembled, in  order  to  meet  tlicm.    They 
soon  afterwards  entered  in  several  se- 
parate groups,  with  tl?eir  countenances 
animated    by   the    glow   of  healthful 
exercise,  ana  in  high  spirits  from  the 
amusement  it  afforded;   several  went 
up  to  Serena  to   show    her  the    fine 
/ish  they  had  caught,  and  others  ex* 
bibited    various    curious    plants    and 
fiowers,   which   they  had  gathered  in 
their  walks.    They  continued  discour- 
sing on  the  vark)us  classes  to   whicii 
these  belonged;    till   Serena  express^ 
ing    a  wish  for    lights,    one    of   the 
young  ladies  went  to  a  nilch  at  one 
end  of    the  room,  in    which  stood  a 
small  statue  of   Hymen  with  his  torcb 
pointed  outwards.     She  held  a  little 
wax  taper  before  the  torch,  and  tura. 
ed  a  winch  in  the  pedestal,  and  im- 
mediately a   blaze    darted    from    the 
torch  to   the  taper.       1   thought  this 
but   a  scanty  liglit  for  such  a    large 
apartment;   but  I  soon    found  1   had 
mistaken  the    first  step    in  tlie  busi- 
ness for  the  whole  ;    for  the    young 
lady    pasiMng   across  the  room,    with 
the  taperi  set  fire   to  some  filaments 
of  flax    which    descended    from    the 
ceiling,  and    instantly   the   flame  ran 
alonff  a  slight  band  of  the  same   ma. 
terial,  which  I   had  not  before  nolicedr 
wound  along  the  extremities  of  a  num- 
ber of  elegant  branches  appended  to 
the  ceiling  ;  and  at  the  same  mom  eat 
a  briiliant  light,  splendidly  illuminated 
the  chamber,  from  the  combustion. of 
a  flne  g  as  proceeding  from  tlic  euus 
of   the  brandies ;   which  w^s   caused 
to  flow  into  them  by  turning  a  valve 
the  handle  of  wbicd  was  at  one  side 
lA  the  pedestal  of    the  little  statuir. 
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the  Kght  was  clear,  slratly,  and  mild, 
and  tu  being  overhead,  prevented  tts 
brilliancy  from  ottending  the  eyes. — 
The  quickness,  and  elegant  managc- 
meni  by  wiiich  the  whole  was  iiglited, 
bad  a  very  line  effect. 

'Iheir  evening  repast  was  nov 
spread  f  T  the  ladies;  and  diflferent 
tables  weie  prepared  to  snit  thejr 
different  in dt nations ;  one  wasfumtahed 
«uh  tea,  coifee,  chocolate  and  a 
lariciv  of  line  cakes,  and  the  equi- 
page fit  for  serving  them :  and  on 
auothcr  were  laid  several  dislies  of 
ttildfo^l  and  other  game,  which  had 
been  sent  in  by  the  nymphs  of  Diana, 
\  variety  of  fine  shell  tish  from  the 
coasts  ot  the  ihlund,  a  few  dishes  of 
tbe  &>h  caiiglit  by  the  ladies,  some 
Tery  line  pastry  and  rich  cream,  and 
a  profusion  of  exquisite  fruit,  some 
ciwite  wines  were  also  placed  on  the 
table,  but  of  these  the  ladies  partook 
vitb  the  greatest  moderation,  and  for 
tiie  most  part  mingled  with  a  large 
portico  of  water,  merely  as  a  wholesome 
oevnage. 

Sertaa  presided  at  the  tea  table, 
awl  the  other  ladies  entertamed  us 
'itji  an  interesting  accomit  of  the 
TarioQ)  little  adventures  that  had  oc- 
caritd  in  the  several  amusing  ex- 
«ti^  JQ  which  they   liad    been   en- 


Afier  a  short  time  spent  at  the 
l^K  the  whole  was  removed, 
and  the  ladies  seated  in  a  circle, 
aminrd  themselves  with  various  Jittle 
^oits  of  embroidery,  netting,  or  use- . 
Jtl  Jreedlework,  while  they  listened 
attentively  to  the  recitation  of  a  poem 
o»nx)^ed  by  Serena  on  the  progress 
^f  Reason,  Sciei  ce  and  the  Arts,  and 
sad  the  var.ous  states  of  society  taused 
4  fheir  extension. 

^  hile  Serena  recited  this  poem  her 
^menance  was  highly  animated  by 
J<  enthusiasm  with  which  the  subject 
^ited  her,  and  sl.e  looked,  all  she 
•fit-  '1  be  measure  of  the  poetry  was 
f^rifctly  correct,  the  language  elegant, 
^  subjects  happily  assorted,  and  the 
*hole  waj  delivered  with  a  harmony 
^'oke,  and  a  gracefulness  of  action 
J«  is  undetcr  tKible.  Jt  would  not 
*«  posiible  to  give  but  a  slight  sketch 

^  ^uis  admirable  production,  but  even* 

'^  may  be  acceptable. 

^  first  described  the  state  of  man  •• 


kind  before  science  had-  illuminated 
their  minds,  or  the  arts  bestowed  on 
them  any  of  the  numerous  comforts, 
which  ev€n  th«  lowest  classes  of  civi- 
lized society  enjoy  (such  as  we  now 
And  them  on  the  coasts  of  New  Holland 
and  the  Southern  extremity  of  America, 
and  such  as  the  ancient  poets  have 
all  represented  them)  without  houses, 
without  cloatlis,  without  foresight, 
gathering  scanty  meals  from  the  casual 
productions  of  the  woods  or  the 
shoies,  and  perishing  by  famine  at 
every  unusual  deficiency  of  them; 
-sheltering  under  rocks,  and  \\\  excavations 
made  in  banks  by  their  nails  and 
fingers  alone ;  ^ua  imagining  angry 
divmities  raging  in  the  storm,  tJie 
conflagration,  an<l  the  flood,  dartinc; 
terrific  lightning,  and  rolling  deatiening 
thunder,  to  astonish  and  destroy 
them. 

She  touched  slightly  on  the  still 
more  dreadful  state  that  occasionally 
occurred,  when  man  oyercome  by 
unpitying  hunger,  hunted  his  fellow 
man  as  a  pre)  and  feasted  on  hl«j 
flesh  ;  a  state  almost  inoredible,  wn«i 
it  not  but  too  well  attested  by  those 
European  crews,  whose  mangled  com- 
panions have  (alien  in  tins  n)anner, 
on  the  shores  of  New  Zealand ;  and, 
did  we  not  witness  the  promptitudt^ 
Whh  whicfai  man,  in  even  his  most 
civHized  state  starts  (brth  to  embrue 
his  han^s  in  the  blood  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  for  the  rtost  trivia^ interests, 
or  for  in^iiginary  injuries ;  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  cold  blooded 
villain  in  private  life,  twists  the  law«:, 
and  exerts  his  diabolical  cunning  to 
deprive  his  neighbour  of  his  moar.t 
o(  subsistence*  to  add  perhaps  to  a 
mass  of  wealth  before  too  ^reaf,  and 
leaves  him  to  perish  without  remor?<*. 
and  the  alacrity  with  which  the  stilt 
bolder  miscreant,  by  unfeeling  spc- 
culatrons  of  avarice  on  the  necessaries 
of  life,  dooms  thousands  to  perish  by 
excruciating  famine  in  countries  le^s 
favoured  by  justice  than  -ours. 

She  next  described  the  happy 
change  made  by  the  introduciion  of 
the  primary  arts,  when  men  learned 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  ele- 
ments by  cottages,  and  tents,  to 
doath  themselves  with  skins,  and  to 
support  themselves  by  the  produce 
of  tUdr  florks  and  1ierd£-^y^^^ 
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She  afterwinU  related  the  improve- 
ments ma4e  by  the  inveiilion  of  agri- 
culture by  which  the  same  country 
admiitcd  of  a  population  encr^ased 
a  thousand  fold ;  and  its  inhabitants 
Were  enabled  to  live  in  Uiose  liurge 
collected  masses,  in  which  the  human 
implied  arrives  to  its  greatest  peifettioa 

She  then  recounted  tlie  Iwppy 
per:f)d  when  Mincrv^i  descended  to 
give  to  man  ilic  sciences,  and  the  more 
tublime  ails,  bs  whch  his  comfortt 
are  so  greatly  extended,  and  his  uu- 
dersianding  >o  much  exalted.  She 
traced  the  effect  of  each  art  and 
science,  on  mind  and  manners  as  ihcy 
were  introduced,  with  precision  and 
judgment ;  and  dwelt  on  the  wonder- 
ful influence  of  the  whole  oombinatioii 
at  present,  when  man  makes  all  tlie 
elements  bis  seivants,  compells  the 
waters,  and  the  winds  to  work  fojr 
him,  and  to  transport  him  to  the 
most  distant  regions,  and  the  de- 
vouring flame  to  modify  all  substances 
to  his  uic,  and  to  put  in  motion  the 
most  ponderous  engines,  and  evea 
makes  the  air  bear  him  aloft  on  its 
loit  substance  above  tiie  flight  of  the 
e.igle. 

She  represented  ignorance,  super- 
stition, avarice,  and  ambition,  at  a 
crew  of  infernal  spiriu,  leagued  against 
tiie  happiness  of  man,  opposed  to 
Minerva,  and  tjonlending  by  every, 
artifice  to  check  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  improvements  of  art, 
and  the  extension  of  truth  ;  raising, 
persecutions  against  those  who  devoted 
tUeir  lives  to  tluise  studies  for  the 
ffood  of  mankind,  and  where  perse- 
cution could  not  extend,  blackening 
their  characters,  and  rendering  their 
lives  miserable,  by  every  misrepre- 
sentation which  falsehood  could  sug-. 
gest;  sometiincs  openly  impelling  the 
infatuated  multitude  against  these 
their  best  friends,  and  sometimes  di- 
recting against  them  tlie  secret  ma- 
chinatjons  of  concealed  malice.  .  At 
other  times  as'iuming  the  nuisk  of  an, 
austere  religion,  and  a  rigidly  pariial 
morality,  raising  an  outcry  against 
*oroe  frailly  inseparable  Irom  l|U- 
manity,  or  the  ucglectof  some  trivial 
ceremonious  ordinances,  tliat  their  own 
infernal  vices  migiit  the  better  es- 
cape detection,  wnile  the  public  gaze 
was  stupidly  tMJDCd  ou   toe  assigned 
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objecta,  and  under  thi^  hypocritical 
cover  privatel};  patronizing  gluttony, 
fraud,  rapine,  injustice,  treachery,  aod 
the  very  follies  and  vices  they  con- 
demned in  public;  exciting  heaven 
and  earth  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
truth,  to  injure  its  votaries,  and  to 
compel  mankind  to  judge  all  tbiogs* 
by  the  distorted,  and  erroneous  stand- 
ards which  they  set  up  in  its  placc» 
and  which  would  best  serve  their  own 
vile  interests. 

She  drew  a  melancholy  picture  of 
the  many  exalted  characters,  wHo 
had  suffered  by  the  malic4*  of  these 
fiends,  lor  their  love  of  science  aQd.<tf 
truth,  from  the.  earliest  ages  to  the'*; 
preseOt  time;  beginning  with  Orpheus, 
torn  to  pieces  by  a  savage  maltitude 
for  striving  to  instruct  them  in  the 
rudiments  of  science  and  the  arts  ; 
proceeding  through  raanv  similar  la- 
stances,  to  show  us  G<Uileo  pining  ia 
the  prisons  of  the  ux^ulsition,  aud 
forced  to  deny  the  testimo|iy  of  his 
senses  to  obiain  his  liberty:  and 
lastly  in  our  own  times,  exhibiting 
Priestley  compelled  to  fly  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth  fwm  his  ungrate- 
ful country,  by  a  storm  of  unmerited 
calumny  and  persecution  ;  andLavoialer 
falling  beneath  the  bloody  axe  of 
the  worst  of  these  vile  tiend  s  votaries, 
those  monsters  who  have  so  much  de- 
graded human  nature. 

She  tlien  traced  the  injuries  done 
to  truth,  and  science,  and  the  hap- 
pine^  of  mankind,  by  the  errors  of 
zeal  in  their  cause  without  knowledge  : 
butoverthefew  worthy,  tiiough  mistaken 
characters  who  had  erred  in  this  way, 
she  drew  the  veil  of  compassion,  and 
sighed  for  the  imperfection  of  hu- 
manity. 

She  concluded  with  the  representation 
of  tlie  happy  slate  the  world  might 
be  ii»,  from  the  farther  advancement 
of  truth,  science  and  art,  showed  that 
by  them  disease,  famine,  and  human 
ipiscry  might  be  nearly  extirpated, 
and  even  the  infernal  scourge  of  war 
banished  for  ever,  ii)  the  fanal  over- 
throw of  Ignorance,  avarice,  super>titiQD, 
and  ambition.  But  while  she  hoped 
much  progress  might  be  made  towards 
this  happy  state,  she  doubted  if  it 
ever  would  arrive,  or  if  it  did,  it 
could  alone  tak^plaft  at»  very  distant 
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When  the  htd  finished,    the  other 
ladies  all   arote    and   embraced    her^ 
iavtsbing  on  her  those  encomiums  she 
had  BO  well  merited;    and  declaring 
their  bappineM  in  having  herforib^ir 
companion,  and  their  directress  under 
their  celestial  mistress.      When   they 
hod  sufficiently  expmsed  their  deligbt 
in  this  manner,  Serena  took  her  harp, 
and  several  of  the  ladies  accompanied 
her  on  vartous  other  instruments,  in 
a  concert  of  one  of  the  most  exquisitely 
faannooious  pieces    of    music    i    had 
ever  heard*      When  tliis  was  e»ded 
most  of  the  ladies   retired    to^eir 
private  apartments  for  the  nighVand 
Serena  with,  a  few  oUiers  remaining,  ~ 
offered  to   conduct    roe   to   that    in- 
tended for   me,   observing    that    the 
various  fatigues  I  had  lately  suifeied 
required  rest,  and   that  much   worth 
rising  early  for,  remained  to  be  seen 
OB  the  island.   I    thankfully  accepted 
her  kind  otfer,  and  she  and  the  ladies 
who  remained,  on  the    way    |p  their 
owa  apartments,  shortly  aher  showed 
me  one  near  the  library,  wished   me 
good  rest,  and  informed  me  I  would 
find    them    in   the    morning    in    the 
chamber  from  which  we  lak  parted. 
I  found   the    bed    and   the    whole 
furniture  of  this  room,  elegant,  com. 
modious,  and  of  admirable  contrivance, 
and  immediately  lay  down,  and  soon 
fell  asleep  amidst   the    most  pleasing 
conteiDplaiions   of    the    various    ex* 
celleocies  of   the    admirable    bereua, 
which  made  more  imprpssion  on  my 
mind  than  all  the  extraordinary  scenes 
]  bad  witnessed. 

1  wakened  early  n^t  morning 
more  refreshed- by  sleep,  from  tiie 
exhileratiog  nature  of  the  air  of  the 
istand,  U)an  ever  I  had  been  before, 
prepared  myself  for  going  to  the 
ladies,  and  soon  joined  them  in  the 
saloon.  A  few  of  them  were  sitting 
at  a  table  on  which  breakfiast  Vras 
prepared,  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
sat  the  lovely  Serena  in  a  riding  dress, 
which  showed  her  admirable  torm  to 
loe  greatest  advantage.  The  rei>t  of 
the  Udies  bad  gone  about  the  usual 
occupations  of  the  day. 

Serena  told  me  that  she  inteiried 
to  sikow  me  tirstthatday  the  chemical 
apparatus,  which  for  reasons,  which 
wottld  be  obvious 'when  we  arrived 
at  it,  was  situated  at  the  foot  ul  \\\» 
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mountain,  a  few  mtfes  distant,  and 
that  on  our  return  we  might  visit 
the  residence  of  Diana.  I  retiimed 
my  best  acknowltdgments  for  tb<i 
trouble  she  took  on  niy  accouut,  and 
shortly  after  we  had  done  break^ 
we  proceeded  to  the  gate  of  the 
palate^  where  two  beautiful  horses^ 
of  great  spirit  and  docility,  wer« 
ready  equipped  waiting  for  us.  I  as- 
sisteu  the  fovelv  Serena  to  itibimtheif 
hot^,  Whit:h  she  effected  with  much 
gracefulness,  and  we  immediately 
rode  off  at  a  brisk  pace. 

1  he  road  lay  through  a  Country- 
presenting  various  beautiful  vieus, 
from  the  several  combinations  of  (he 
woods,  the  fruitful  fields^  and  the 
lake  seen  from  different  points;  but 
an  entertainment  vastly  superior  u> 
what  they  would  yield,  vras  afforded 
by  the  conversation  of  mv  fair  com*  « 
panion.  In  the  cour>e  of  which  she 
mformed  me,  that  Minerva  had  laid 
the  cause  of  the  Irish  ladies  before 
Juno,  who  had  expressed  great  dis« 
pleasure  at  the  conduct  of  Jupiter, 
and  had  resolved  to  go  herself  Xo 
see  justice  done  to  my  amiable 
countrywomen,  and  to  bring  her  spouse 
to  a  due  sense  of  the  impropriety  of 
hb  conduct;  tl)at  Minerva  and  Dianm 
wer^  to  consult  farther  with  her  that 
day  about  the  lousiness,  and  that  one 
of  them,  if  not  both,  would  accompany 
.her;  and  that  when  the  time  ot  de- 
parture  was  fixed  1  should  be  ad^ 
mitted  to  an  audtence. 

We  now  approached  the  foot  of  the 
mountain^  where  some  handsome  build* 
ings  were  erected,  at  no  ^leat  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  a  small  iniot  from 
which  extended  in  tiiat  direeiloii.  TI>e 
laboratory,  and  some  works  of  more 
importance,  were  s:tuated  here;  but 
Serena  informed  me  we  mu»t  go  on 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  for  reasons 
which  she  would  at'tercvards  explain  ; 
and  accordingly  after  a  long  route 
through  a  wmding  roud  of  gradual 
ascent  we  at  leiigib  got  within  a  »liort 
distance  of  the  summit,  whicii  was 
then  hid  from  view  by  a  cloud,  whick 
seemed  to  hover  over  it  in  an  exr 
traordiuary  planner. 

From  this  place  we  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  Grecian  ^eas,  and  of  the 
various  fine  islands  wi(h  which  they, 
wefe  covered  ^  M^ih  a  diilanty  and  faint 
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prospect  of  (he  Continent  of  Asia  on 
one  hand,  ami  tliat  of  Europe  on  the 
oth^r. 

After  stopping  here  a  few  minutes 
v^  proceeded  upwards  and  soon  be- 
came surrounded  with  the  (hick 
vapours  of  the  cloud,  which  confined 
our  view  lo  short  bounds.  We  now 
approached  the  foot  of  a  !«fiy  and  ex- 
tensive tower ;  the  top  of  which  seemed 
ovenhadowed  by  trees  spreading  out 
their  branches  in  every  dh-ection. 

Serena  told  me  that  this  tower  con- 
tained at  once  the  source  of  the  de- 
fense of  the  island,  and  of  most  of 
their  chemical  operations,  and  bidding 
me  remark  well  its  height,  and  the 
extensive  spreading  of  the  branches, 
at  its  top,  said,  as  we  were  descend- 
ing she  would  exptain  its  use  and 
vast  power.  A  small  time  sufficed 
for  this  examination:  for  having  rode 
round  it,  and  perceiving  that  iis  only 
aperture  had  been  built  up  with  a 
solid  wall,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
entered, and  knowing  that  my  curiosity 
respecting  it  was  so  soon  to  be 
gratified,  it  appeared  superfluous  to 
ask  any  questions  about  it,  or  to 
spend  more  time  in  looking  at  It. 

We  accord'mgly  proceeded  to  des- 
eed, and  then  berena  spoke  to  me 
as  follows.  *'  This  tower,  the  source 
of  so  many  extraordinary  operations, 
is  not  a^  you  suppose  covtred  with 
trees ;  v  hajt  seems  to  you  trees,  is  in 
reality  conipo>ed  of  vast  ramifications 
of  copper,  from  which  massy  bars  of 
the  same  metal  extend  downwards 
under  around  to  the  buildings  at  the 
footv  these  bars  are  cased  with  a  com- 
position that  excludes  all  moisture, 
and  terminate  in  the  manner  which 
YOU  will  soon  perceive.  From  what 
1  liave  said,  you  will  easily  conceive 
how  this  fabric  opt  rates  as  a  collector 
of  electricity  ou  a  vast  scale.  The 
clouds  are  almost  always  in  a  dif- 
ferent stale  of  electricity  from  the 
earth ;  the  |p-eat  elevation  of  the 
tower  places  it  on  a  level  with  them ; 
and  as  they  approach,  the  ramifications 
of  the  cop|H'r  bar^,  which  all  termi- 
nate  in  points  of  platina,  attract  the 
electricity  from  them,  and  it  thence 
passes  downwards  in  the  greatest  a- 
Dundance  to  the  works  below,  where 
vast  reservoirs  for    it    are  prepared  ; 

-^me  on  the  principles  of  what  you 


call  electrical  batteries,  and  •thers  on 
better  constructions  more  lately  discov- 
ered. These  batteries  we  can  discharge 
in  anv  proportion  we  please,  .  to  as  lo 
pass  their  fire  round  the  isbtid  by  the 
bars,  which  you  might  have  observe4 
inlaid  in  the  rucks  all  round  it ;  we 
cam  also  manage  it  so,  that  a  dit- 
cbarge  will  take  place,  throu^  any 
living  beings  or  other  conducting  sub- 
stances, which  form  a  communic^ation 
between  any  two  of  them,  or  be- 
tween any  one  and  the  sea.  You 
can  hence  conceive  how  the  island 
is  impregnable  by  any  armies  how- 
ever great »  since  to  destroy  a  thou- 
sand invaders  at  one  shock,  require* 
only  an  operation  that  a  child  may 
perform.  All  the  mariners  in  the 
neighbouring  seas,  dread  the  effects 
of  this  apparatus,  which  sonie  of  them 
have  sumctently  experienced  to  coo- 
firm  the  opinion  of  its  certainty,  and 
they  hence  carefully  avoid  the  island. 
I1ie  discoveries  which  have  lately 
been  made  by  European  chemists, 
of  the  efficacy  of  electricity  in  cheoiical 
operations  will  give  you  some  insight 
into  what  is  done  here ;  if  you  ouly 
conceive,  tliat  instead  of  the  minute 
|K>rtions  of  matter,  on  which  you 
have  seen  experinients  performed,  we 
operate  on  vast  masses  at  once;  and 
tiiat  our  processes  are  extended  to 
numerous  openitions,  which  your 
greatest  chemists  have  not  yet  thought 
of,  though  in  this  island  they  liave 
been  in  use  for  ages.  One  farther 
elfect  of  the  appar«itus  1  have  yet  to 
state :  which  is,  that  by  it  we  can 
cause  rain  to  descend  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mountain  when  we  please* 
by  letting  the  electricity  have  a  free 
discharge  below  into  tl>e  earth  and 
6ca»  which  occasions  the  clouds  to 
colU'ct  so  fast,  and  draws  their  elec- 
tricity off  so  quickly,  that  their 
waters  fall  in  coj^ous  rain;  which 
oi^  ordinary  occasions  only  trickle 
down  the  copper  branches  on  the 
tower,  and  form  a  small  stream  at  its 
fooL" 

Shortly  after  this  wc  entered  the 
buildings  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
where  1  viewed  in  detail  all  the  wonder- 
ful operations  of  wtiich  Serena  bad 
Siven  a  general  description;  bat  to 
escribe  them  particularly  would  re- 
quu^  a  volume  to  itself.  1  shall  there- 
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fore  only  say/ that  by  these  extensive 
electrical  processes,  the  ores  of  all 
the  metals  were  reduced  to  tbe  me- 
taiKc  state  in  large  quantities,  and 
the  metals  themsetves  combined  so 
aa  to  form  alloys,  which  no  common 
processes  can  etiect.  5o«la  and  Fotash 
were  extracted  from  a  variety  of 
stones  which  contain  them,  and  the 
metals  of  these  at  k  alis  were  nuule  to 
cum  bine  with  others,  so  as  lo  yiekl 
many  useful  st]t>stariCes,  besides  as 
tisting  m  the  reduction  of  common 
metallic  ores.  The  n>etals  of  liase,  silex 
aiumine,  and  of  the  ether  earths, 
were  also  produced  in  great  abundance, 
and  many  other  curious  operations  were 
periormed  which  brevity  compels  me 
to  pass  oyer. 

i  could  not  forbear  to  inquire, 
whether  any  pi  ogress  had  been  made 
in  the  great  objects  of  the  ancient 
alchemists :  and  if  we  might  ever  hope 
to  hare  the  king  of  metals  in  greater 
abundance,  or  jperfectron,  or  the  art 
of  prolonging  fife  improved. 

Serena  ^imiTtng  archly  at  my  question 
replied  that  the  king  of  ^metais  might 
DOW  be  had  in  an  inexhaustible  a- 
bundance,  and  that  they  had  ktlely 
imind  means  to  much  improve  its 
quality.  1  hat  the  art  of  prolonging 
hfe  had  also  been  much  improved; 
that  she  would  give  me  a  phial  of  a ' 
liquor,  an  exclusive  use  of  which  for 
drmk,  observmg  the  directions  on  the 
paper  which  enclosed  it,  would  much 
extend  the  usual  9pan  of  human 
life:  and  she  would  also  show  me 
some  of  the  improved  metal,  and  if 
1  could  find  any  way  of  transporting 
it  would  give  me  as  much  of  it  in 
its  ordinary  state,  as  I  chose  to t,ake  ; 
with  these  Words  slie  entered  a  large 
aparment,  where  several  ladies  were 
employed  in  conducting  various  chemi- 
cal processes ;  and  brought  oat  to  me 
two  papers,  one  containing  themeta^ 
and  tlie  other  the  phial.  1  unfolded 
that  containing  die  metal  first,  and 
found  in  it  only  a  piece  of  very 
bright  iron  of  a  somewhat  whiter 
colour  than  usUal.  1  he  other  paper 
enveloped  a  phial  of  pure  water,  and 
the  words  written  within  it  were : 
temperaiTce,  cleanliness,  exercise,  air, 
warmth/  foresight^  caUmiess,  prudence. 


I  imafpaed  al  first  that  Sirrena  had 
only  be^  jetting  with  my  prgudices 
but  a  moment's  reflection  showed  me 
that  she  in  reality  bad  given  me  a 
uaefttl  lesson  ;  for  is  not  that  metal 
which  subdues  and  modilies  all  things 
on  the  earth*  which  is  at  once  the 
most  useful  and  most  powerful,  pro- 
perly spraking  the  king  of  metals  ? 
and  on  the  other  point,  does  not 
most  of  our  diseases  ari«e  from 
Deglcct  of  a  proper  attention  to  the 
precepts  surrounding  the  phial  ?  and 
to  the  use  of  spirituous  and  ferment- 
ed liquors,  in  place  of  that  roost 
wholesome  and  natural  one  contained 
within  it  It  Instead  then  of  joining 
in  a  laugh  against  myself,  as  i  first 
intended,  1  thanked  her  sincerely  ibr 
the  precepts  she  hiid  so  prettily  con* 
veyed  to  me  ;  and  requested  iuforma- 

'  tion  relative  to  the  uncommon  colour 
of  the  iron.  She  replied  that  it  was 
the, improved  metal  she  had  talked 
of,  that  it  was  iron  .deprived  of  its 
tendency  to  rust,  wllich  was  chiefiy 
effected  by  combining  it  with  platina, 
by  the  operation  of  their  powerful 
apparatus,  and  that  in  this  btate  it 
was  ia  reality  superior  to  all  other 
metalt. 

Having  now  examined  the  various 
wonderful  processes  going  on  at  the 
laboratory  ad  accurately  as  time  wovid 
permit,  Serena  propoMd  we  should 
return  to  the  palace :  and  on  our 
way  there,  we  pursued  a  dtfierent 
rowi,  which  led  to  tbe  &rther  end 
of  the  lake  where  the   residenee    of 

'  Diana  was  situated. 

'I'he  groQiuls  of  thb  charming  re- 
treat were  aH  laid  out,  io  that  lulppy 
taste,  which  setects  the  various  na- 
tural beauties  most  appropriate  to  their 
outline,  and  disposes  of  ihem  so  as 
to  produce  the  finest  and  most  novel 
effects,  by  that  enchanting  ait,  which 
firnt  originated  in  China,  and  has 
since  been  carried  to  so  much  per- 
fection m  England.  Here  umbrageous 
woods,  cooling  streams,  reiounding 
cascades  ip  contnut  with  tbe  still  aur- 
hct  of  the  lake,  verdant  lawns  in 
rich  variety  of  sloping  and  level  sur- 
faces, and  numerous  wooded  islandf» 
some  connected  to  tbe  shore,  and  to 
each    other    by    rustic    budges,  and 
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others  d^che^  at  a  distince.  The 
shores  ^f  the  lake,  and,  round  the 
islands  sometimes  rough  with  precipi- 
tous rocks,  and  again  advancing  far 
into  the  water  thtfir  verdant  slopes, 
altogether  formed  one  of  the  richebt 
'scenes  of  rpral  beauty  I  had  ever 
^held.  Ibe  buildings  which  were 
mostly  situated  on  w  islands,  were 
constructed  on  the  most  improved 
species  of  Chinese  architecture,  on 
platforms  a  little  raised  above  tlie 
gfound,  but  without  any  second  sto- 
fies.  ^Fhe  pillars  which  supported  the 
Too^  were  covered  wiin  a  damask 
work  of  gold,  foliage  on  a  green  ground 
highly  varnished,  and  the  spaces  bl^- 
jtween  the  wmdows,  which  were  very 
large,  with  folding  sashes,  were  also 
linuthed  m  the  same  style  ;  but  were 
for  the  most  part  conc«ded  either  by 
ilo«^ertDg  shrubs  trained  along  lettice 
work  in  front ;  or  by  curious  plants 
placed  in  moveable  vases  before  them ; 
the  furnKure  was  all  extremely  elegant 
in  the  design  and  rich  in  the  mate^ 
rials,  but  made  neafly  devoid  of  or* 
nament.  In  several  places  fine  t^nts 
were  erected,  which  Diana  fre<)uently 
preferred  for  their  coolness,  and  the 
facility  of  transportation  to  accommo- 
fiate  distant  excur>ions. 

Vanoqs  enclosures  bjere  were  laid 
out  in  extensive  gardens,  but  socon- 
irived  thai  the  walls  wjwe  all  eonc^l- 
ed,  either  by  t)apk$  slopeil  up  to 
them,  or  by  other  devices.  In  ti>f8e 
all  the  plants  that  the  earth  aflbrds 
were  coHected  accbtding  to  tbeir 
classes ;  and  for  such  as  required  a 
temperature  above  ^hai  of  the  island, 
ample' hot-houses  were  erected  on  plans 
prepafed  by  Minerva  tier»elf.  liiana 
was  at  that  time  gone  to  the  paUce 
of  Judo,  and  most  of  lier  ladies 
were  either  amusing'  fhemselvef  witti 
tbechace^or  looking  after  th^  yartpu^ 
•ylvaii  animals  whicli  they  reared  in 
dibtant  parks.  'Ihose  yho  reinain- 
ed  were  engaged  in  the  cares  wliich 
^he  numerous  plants  of  the  gardens 
required.      Ibtre  was  a  frankuf^s  m 


the  manner  of  these  ladies,  that  was 
liighly  pleasing*  and  their  countenances 
glowed  with  all  the  charms  of  exu- 
berant health;  and  their  cfMiveraatioo 
respecting  tlieir  plants  and  animals  was 
extremely  entertaining :  but  it  want- 
ed that  rich  variety,  and  that  depil) 
of  observation  which  gfive  such  de- 
liflht  in  the  discourses  of  t(ie  ladies 
of  Minerva,  fiiiw  visiting  a  park 
on  the  most  elevated  part  of  tf^e 
grounds,  where  the  newly  arrived  llamaa 
were  kept,  and  admiring  these  beau- 
tiful, geutle,  and  highly  useful  ani- 
mals ;  we  took  le^ve  of  Diana's  la- 
dies, and  set  out  again  to  the  palace : 
on  the  way  to  which,  Serena  inform- 
ed me  that  Diana  spent  ipost  of  ber 
time  in  botanical  pursuits  and  studl^ 
^  present,  and  in  collecting  and  rear- 
ing all  the  animus  of  an  innocent  aod 
useful  nature,  which  she  could 
hear  of :  that  she  did  not  |)untnear  so  of- 
ten as  formerly,  and  wlien  she  did,  fre- 
quently returned  without  killing  the  ant* 
mals  which  she  ran  down,bavuig  dog< 
trained  to  take  theo^  aliye,  whoiever 
she  pleased.  That  though  the  ladies 
of  Minerva  never  joined  her  nymp^ 

-  in  the  chace,  they  9pent  much  of  their 
time  in  coitipauy  witli  them  in  tlieir 
other  pursuits,  and  most  of  lbe^>r 
leisure  hours  were  passed  in  the  4^ 
liglitful  grounds  we  had  just  yisited. 
We  now  feachpd  the  palace,  and 
Qii  our  arrival,  berena  t€>l(i  me  that 
she  must  give  some  difections  about 
the  wor|(s  tnen  goinf^  forward,  but 
that  sh^  would  soon  join  me  again 
to  show  Tfkt  th^  other  matters  wnicb 
deservfd  ipost  notice,  of  those  1   had 

.not  yet  seen,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  1  might  amuse  myself,  eitlier  hi 
viewjng  the  occupations  of  the  ladies 
in  the  hall  of  the  arts,  or  in  makiuK 
farther  research^  in  the  library.  I 
pheferrfd  toe  latter,  wishing  for  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  tp  reflection,  and 
Imprint  on  my  memory,  the  various 
remarkable  matters  i  had  seen  that 
day.  Nemobensis. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  WltUAM  COWFE?,  THE 
rOST,  BXTmAClBD  FROM  HIS  I.IFI* 
BT  WILLIAM  HATLEY;  INTERSPBRSBD 
WITH  ORICmAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

**-  Foets  tbem^elves  amsl  Ml  like  those 

they  tnnir. 
Deaf  the  prait*^  ear,  and  mote  the 

tanefM  tongae.'*    - 

WILLIAM  COWPER*  irai  born 
at  B«ri(hain9tead,  in  Englaod, 
on  the  26ih  of  November  1731,  and 
had  the  mislbttBne  to  lose  bis  mo- 
ther vhen  he  was  only  fix  vean  of 
age.  To  have  lost  a  |Mrent»  of  a  cha- 
racter so  virtuous  and  endearing,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  chiklhood,  was 
the  prime  misfonune  of  Cowper, 
^nd  what  contributed  perhaps  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  oark  colouring 
of  his  subsequent  hfe.  The  infancy 
of  Cowper  was  delicate  in  no  com* 
inon  degree,  and  his  constitution  dis- 
covered at  a  very  early  period  that 
xnorbid  tendency  to  diflidence,  to 
melancholy,  and  despair,  which  dark- 
ened  as  he  advanced  in  ^ears,  into 
periodicid  (ts  of  the  most  deplorable 
depression.  Such  were  the  talents, 
the  virtues,  and  the  misfortunes  of 
thh  wonderful  person,  that  it  is  hard- 
ly possible  for  Biography,  extensive 
^  her  province  is,  lo  speak  of  a  more 
interesting  uidividual. 

On  first  quitting  the  house  of  his 
parents,  he  was  sent  to  school  in  Hert- 
fordshire, under  the  care  of  Dr.  Plt- 
|Dan,  and  it  is  probable  he  was  re- 
moved ^rom  it  m  consequence  of  an 
ocular  complaint.  He  seems  to  have 
been  in  some  danger  of  resembling 
MtltOQ  in  the  misfortune  of  biinditess, 
as  be  resembled  him,  more  happily 
in  the  fervency  of  a  devout  and  poetic 
spirit.  The  little  Cowper  was  seut 
to  school  in  the  year  of  his  mother's 
death,  and  how  ill  suited  the  kcejte 
was  to  his  peculiar  character,  must 
be  evident  to  all,  who  have  heard 
him  descri^  his  sensations  in  tbat 
feason  of  liff,  which  is  often  very 
crrooeouUy  extolled  as  the  liappie»t 
period  of  human  exis^cncet  He  has 
heeo  frequently  heard  to  lament  the 
persecution  that  be  sustained  in  his 
f^ilildish  years,  from  tl^   crueliy  of 


bis  scbool-fellows»  m  the   two  scenes 
of  hb  education,     iiia  ova  forcible 
expression,  represented  him  at  West* 
ininster*  as  not   during  to   raise  his 
eye    above  the  shoe  buddies  of  the 
elder  boys,    who  were  too  apt  t«>ty- 
ranni^  over  his  gentle  ^Mrit.     The 
acuteoess  of  his  teeliiy  m  hbchik)- 
bood,  rendered  those  msportant  jeacs 
(which  might    have  prpduced    under 
tender   cuitivatioa,  a  series  of  lively 
enjoyments)  miserable  years  of  increas" 
in^  timidity  and  depression.    Yet  to 
this  perhaps  tlie.  world  is  indebted  for    • 
the  pathetic  and  moral  eloquence  of 
tliose  forcible  admonitions  to  parentSf 
which  give  interest  and  beatrty  tobiy 
admiramle    poem  on  public  sclioob. 
Poets  may  be  said  to  reaUze*  in  sente 
measure,  the  poetical  id^  of  tbe  nklit- 
ingaie's  singing  with  a  tboni  at   her 
breast*  as  their  most  exaoi>ite  songs 
have  often  originated  in  the  ac^teness 
of   their   personal  sufferings*       Had 
the  constitutional  shyness  and  timidity 
of  Cowper,  been  gradually  dispelled 
by  the  rare  advantage  ot  a  private 
education,  his  early  yean  would  cer« 
tainly  have  been  nappier;   but  men 
who  are  partial  to  public  schools,  wUI 
probably  doubt,  if  any  system  of  pn- 
vate  tuition  could  have  proved  aoiw 
favourable  to   the    future  display  of 
bis    genius,   than  such  an  educatioQ 
as  he  received  at  VVe:>tminster,  wiieM 
he  undoubtedly  acquired  the  accooi- 
plisbmeat,  and  xepuuUun  of  schoh^iw 
ship. 

In  1749  be  left  Westminster,  and 
was  placed  In  the  ofiice  of  an  attor- 
ney, where  be  resided  for  three  years. 
I'he  law  is  a  Jcind  of  soldiership,  and 
like  the  profession  of  armi^  it  may  be 
said  to  require  for  the  constitulioo  of 
its  heroes, 
<<  Aframeof  adasnaat,  a  soul  ef  fire.*" 

The  soul  of  Cowper  had  indeei  ila 
£re,  but  fire  so  refined,  that  it  could 
not  be  expected  to  shine  in  the  gross 
atmosphere. of  worldly  contention -« 
Perhaps  there  never  existed  a  bch^ 
possessing  ^intellectual  pow-ers  oaliir^if 
stroKg,  and  highly  cultivated,  so  to. 
tally  unfit  to  encounter  the  bu^e  and 
|KT|)lexltits  gf  |)ublic  life,     tksi  the 
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extreme  moilwty  and  sbyiiesy  of  his 
nature,  which  disqualified  him  for 
«cenfs  of  busine^  and  aiTit)ition,  en- 
deared hib)  ffiex^fe«ibly  to  those,  who 
ha<)  opportunity  lo  enjoy  his  society 
mnd  faculfies  lo  appreciate  the  uncom- 
mon excellence  ot  hw  interesting  cha- 
lalcier. 

When  he  quitted  (he  house  of  the 
solicitor,  where  he  was  placed  to  ac- 
quire the  rudiments  of  ruisatfon,  he 
svttled  himself  in  clrambers  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  as  a  regular  student 
of  hiw :  but  although  he  resided  there 
to  the  age  of  thirty- three,  he  ram- 
bled (according  to  Ijis  own  colloquial  , 
accmmt  of  his  early  yeai^)  frcnn  the 
theftmy  road  of  his  ati^tere  patroness, 
Joris^midence,  into  the  primrose  paths 
of  fiteraturc  and  poetry.  He  wrote 
and  printed  both  prose  and  verse,  as 
'  the  concealed  assistant  of  less  drffident 
authors.  Speaking  of  his  own  early 
life,  Cowper  'says,  with  that  extreme 
iDodesty,  which'  was  one  of  his  most 
remar|abte  characteristics,  *'  From  the 
age  of  twenty  to  th;rty-three,  I  was 
occupied,  or  ought  to  have  been,  in 
the  stwly  of  the  law;  from  thrri) 
three  td  sixty,  \  have  spent  mj  time 
in  the  country,  where  my  readmg  h^ 
been  only  an  apology  for  idleness, 
and  where,  when  I  had  not  either  a 
l4agSizine  or  a  Ucview,  1  was  some- 
times a  carpenter,  at  others,  a  bird- 
cage-maker, ot  a  ganlener,  or  a  drawer 
of  lancfscapes.  At  fifty  years  of  age 
1  commenced  an  author :  it  is  a  Tvhim 
tha^  has  served  me  longest,  and  best, 
and  wiU  projbabiy  be   my  last." 

In  his  thirty  first  year,  he  was  uo- 
minated  to  the' offices  of  reading  clerk, 
ami  clerk  of  the  private  committees 
of  llie  house  of  Lord^.  But  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  wonderful  mind,  ren- 
dered him  unable  to  support  the  or- 
dinary duties  of  -his  new  oflice  ;  for 
the  iv'lea  of  reading  in  public,  proved 
a  source  of  torture  to  l»s  tender  ami 
apprelien^ive  spirit.  An  expedient  \*as 
devised  to  promote  his  interest,  with- 
out wounding  his  feelings.  ReMgnii.g 
Ids  situation  of  reading  clerk,  hev^as 
appointed  cU»rk  of  the  journals  in  the 
'  ^tuc  hou >e  of  parliament,  with  a  hope 
Ihit  his  personal  appearance  in  that 
assembly  wouUl  he  di:>penscd  with  ; — 
but  a  parliamentary  dispute  made  k 
neccisary  lor   b.in  to  appear   at   the 


bar  of  the  boose  of  lonls,  to  entitle 
himself  publicly  to  that  office.  Speak, 
ing  of  this  important  incident,  he  ex< 
presses  what  he  endured  at  the  timey 
m  the  folbwiiig  words  ;  "  They  whose 
spirits  are  formed  like  mine,  to  wiiom 
a  pubUc  exhit>ition  of  tbemteWes  Is 
mortal  poison,  may  have  some  idea 
of  the  horrors  of  my  situation— others 
can  have  noee.*'  His  terrors  od  this 
occasion  arose  to  suck  an  astonishing 
height,  that  they  completely  over- 
whcfmed  his  reason.  After  hi»  bro- 
ther had  vainly  attempted  to  establbh 
a  lasting  (ranqulHity  ii^  bis  mind,  by 
friendly  and  religious  conversation,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  remove  him 
to  St. '  Alhan's  where  he  resided  a 
considerable  time,  under  the  care  of 
that  eminent  physician,  Dr.  Cotton. 
The  misfortune  of  mental  derangement 
is  a  subject  of  such  awful  deiicac]r» 
that  it  is  rather  our  duty  to  sink  m 
tender  silenc^,  than  to  proclaim,  with 
circumstantial,  and  offensive  temerity, 
the  minute  particulars  of  a  calamity, 
to  which  all  human  beings  are  exposed, 
and  perhaps  in  proportion,  as  they 
have  received  /rom  nature  those  de- 
lightful, but  dangerous  gifts,  a  heart 
ot  exquisite  tenderness,  and  a  mind  of 
creative  energy: 

<*  Thift  of  all  maladies  that  mau  infest. 
Claims  mo^t  couipassiou,  and  receives  the 

least. 
But  with  a  soul,  that  ever  flelt  the  sting 
Of  sorrow,  sorrow  is  a  sacred  thing." 
It  is  in  this  awful  and  instructive  light, 
that  Cowper  himself    teaches   us    to 
consider  this  calamity. 

From  December  1763,  to  the  fol- 
lowing July,  the  pure  mind  of  Cow- 
per appears  to  have  laboured  under 
lue  severest  sufferings  of  morbid  de- 
pression, but  the  m^ical  skill  of  Dr. 
Cotion,  gradually  succeeded  in  remoi^ 
ing  the  mdescribable  h>ad  of  religious 
despondency,  which  had  clouded  the 
admirable  hiculties  of  thii  innocent  a;id 
upright  man.     Devout*  contemplation 

*  It  must  b*  rcj^rottetl  that  the  ainiabitt 
Covvper'.H  melancholy  wis  made  still  t»tuck« 
er  by  his  smtiriit^t:*  on  religion.  His  o- 
pinions  were  of  the  h'r<rh  CalviniftK*  stamp; 
his  extreme  ditiiilence  would  Hot  pcrilkit 
hiai  to  ntppose  h«  was  one  of  the  eleet  \ 
humility  nod  bis  fears  clashed  l^iro  among 
the  reprt>baie.  Hi^  If  tier8;particiilarly  to 
his  frieudi  the  Rev-  h  Mewtou^  breathe  ^ 
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became  nore  tnd  more  dear  to  his 
rerWiiig  spirit,  resolving  to  relinquish 
all  tboughu  of  a  laborious  professi«in» 
and  all  intercourse  with  the  busy 
world,  he  acquiesced  in  a  plan  of 
settling  at  Huntingdon,  by  the  advice 
of  his  brother  who  resided  in  Ben- 
net  college,  Cambmlge. 

In  June  1765,  after  the  rcviv'mg 
invalid  had  renMved  to  Huntingdon 
he  y/rzB  introduced  by  accident  into 
the  fomily  of  Mr.  l/ii*in,  which  af- 
forded him  one  of  the  most  sii»gular 
and  valuable  female  friends,  that  ever 
watched  ao  afflicted  mortal  in  seasons 
of  overwhelming  adversity.  He^ives 
a  most  interesting  account  of  this  la* 
mily,  and  of  the  manner  of  spend- 
ing'bis  time,  in  the  following  extracts 
from  hit  letters  to  his  friends.  *•  1 
have  added  another  family  to  the 
number  of  my  acauaintances.  Their 
name  is  Unwm;  the  most  agreeable 
people  imaginable,  quite  sociable  and 
tree  from  ceremony.  They  treat  me 
more  Itke  a  relation  than  a  stranger.  ^ 
'llie  old  gentleman  is  a  man  of  karn-  * 
ing  and  good  sense,  and  as  simple  as 
Parson  Adams.  Hit  wife  has  a  very 
uncommon  understanding,  and  hsui 
read  much  to  excellent  purpose;  go 
there  when  1  will,  1  tind  a  house  full 
of  |>eace  and  cordiality  in  all  its  parts,/ 
ancl  am  sure  to  hear  no  scandal,  but 
such  discourse  instead  of  it,  as  we 
are  all  the  better  for.  As  to  amuse- 
ments, 1  mean  what  the  world 
calls  such,  we  hare  none;  this  place 
indeed  swarms  with  them,  and  cards 
and  dancing  are  the  professed  business 
of  almost  all  the  gefUU  inhabitants 
cf  Huntingdon.  We  refbse  to  take 
part  in  them,  or  to  be  accessarii^s 
of  this  way  of  murdering  our  time. 
We  breakfast  commonly  between  eislit 
and  nine;  till  eleven,  we  read  either 
the  scriptures  or  sermons ;  at  eleven 
we  attend  divine  service ;    from  twelve 

ouM-e  gloomy  spirit  than  reltgioii  ought  to 
inspire,  for  according  to  his  Uoctriue  in  a 
less  gloomy  moment, 
'*  Religion  does  not  ceusare  or  exclnde, 
Uauumbered  pkatares,   harmlessly  pur- 
sued." 
Though  be  bad  caaght  an  air  of  Calviniit- 
tir  austerity,  jet  according  tu  hit  friend 
Hayley't  ar-couut,  be  had  not  a  particle  of 
Call  Mi's  iuloieiaace  ia  hii  heart. 


till  three,  we  separate  and  amuse  oar- 
selves  as  we  pledse.  During  that  in- 
terval 1  either  read  in  my  apartment, 
or  walk,  or  ride,  or  work  in  the 
garden.  If  the  weather  permKs  we 
adjoucB  to  iLe  garden  altei  diuner 
wiiere  we  have  gei>erally  the  pleasure 
of  religious  couv^rsatiou  until  tea  time« 
At  night  we  read  and  conver^e  aA 
before  till  supper,  and  cuinmouly 
finish  the  evening  either  with  hymns, 
or  a  sermon,  and  la^t  of  all  the  h- 
mily  are  called  to  prayers,  v  1  need 
not  tell  yoUt  that  such  a  life  as  thit 
is  consistent  with  the  utmost  cheer- 
fubess,  and  accordingly  we  are  all 
happy." 

in  July  1767,  Mr.  Unwin  was  kill- 
ed m  consequence  of  a  fall  from  hit 
horse,  and  cirange  of  scene  appeared 
desirable,  both  to  Mrs.  Uuwin  and 
the  'interesting  Recluse,  whom  she 
had  generously  requested  to  continue 
under  her  care ;  accordingly  they  re- 
moved to  Olney  on  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober 1767.  'Ihc  time  of  Cow  per, 
in  his  new  situation,  seems  to  have 
l)ern  chiefly  devoted  to  religious  co<i. 
templation,  to  social  prayer,  ami  to 
active'  charity.  In  the  following  ye;jr 
the  tender  feelings  of  Cowper  ueie 
severely  woiuuled  by  the  illness  and 
death  of  his  learned,  pious,  and  af* 
fectionate  brotiier. . 

In  1773  he  sunk  into  such  severe  pa- 
roxysms ot  religious  dvspondvncy  that 
he  required  an  attendaiu  of  the  most 
gentle,  viglant,  and  inllexible  spirit, 
buch  an  attendant  he  tuund  in  tliat 
laithtul  guardian,  whom  he  loveil  as 
a  mother,  and  who  watched  over  hint 
during  this  long  lit  of  depressive  ma- 
la'.iy,  extended  through  several  year<, 
with  that  mixture  of  tendernebs  aixl 
fortitude,  which  consthutes  the  uus- 
timabie  iniluence  of  maternal  prott-r- 
tion.  'I*he  spirit  of  Cowper  enieigid 
by  slow  degrees  Irom  its  very  cee/> 
dej<'ction  ;  and  bcioie  his  mind  had 
sullicientty  n  covere'l  to  cmp'oy  iiaelt* 
on  literary  compo:>it:on,  it  soj^ht  ai>d 
found  much  s.ilutary  amusement  in 
educating  three  tame  liarcs  ;  the  va- 
riety of  their  di>po>itions  btcanie  a 
source  of  great  enit'riainment  lo  \m 
Cum  passionate  and  contemplative  mimi. 
liii  three  tame  liare.s,  Mrs.  Unwiii,ar.d 
Mr.  Newton,  wer.e,  for  a  con  ideiable 
t.'mc  hii  only  coropauions.  ^'^l^L'^tu- 
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tvm  strongty  elicited  her  friend  to 
tlerote  his  thoughts  to  poetry  of  c-ou- 
siderable  extent,  on  his  recovery  from 
his  ver^  long  At  oi  mental  dejectioiH 
suggesting  to  him  at  the  same  time, 
the  first  subject  of  his  song,  "llie 
Froffress  of-Error,"  which  is  the  se- 
eond  poem  in  the  first  volume  of  bis 
poems. 

In  1781  be  published  the  first  vo- 
lome  of  his  poems;  the  immediate 
success  was  very  far  from  equal  to 
its  extraordinary  merit  For  some 
time  it  seemed  to  be  neslected  by 
tUe  public,  although  the  firet  poem 
in  the  collection  contains  such  a  pow- 
erful image  of  its  author,  as  migut 
be  thought  sufficient  not  only  to  ex- 
ehe  attention,  but  to  secure  attach- 
ment.* 

Lady  Austen,  whose  benevolcftt  in* 
geiiuity  was  exerted  to  guard  tiie 
spirits  "of  Cowper  from  sinking  ag-^iti 
into  that  hypochondriacal  de)ection» 
to  which  even  in  her  company,  he 
srill  sometimes  discovered  an  alarming 
tendency,  suggested  to  him  the  tale 
of  John  Gilpin,  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  that  delightful  ballad, 
s»  full  of  gaiety,  and  humour,  was 
composed  at  a  time  the  spirit  of  the 
poet  was  very  deeply  tinged  wiih 
{lis  oppressive  malady*  As  an  admirer 
of  Milton's.  Lady  Austen  was  partial 
to  blank  verse,  and  often  solicited 
her  Irieiid  to  try  his  powers  in  that 
species  of  Cou>po8itioii.  After  repeated 
soticitation,  he  promised  her,  if  she 
would  furnish  tne  subject,  to  comply 
with  her  request. —  "Oh,"  siie  re- 
plied, "you  can  never  be  in  want 
of  a  subject: — you   can    write   upon 


*  The  late  tmiable  pablisher,  Jos^^ph 
JohnMMi,  who  had  the  care  of  print) ti|c  all 
his  works,  remarked  that  if  the  ftpcoiifl 
voliuiie  of  Cowper's  poemii,  ho<l  not  ix'cn 
brought  into  not  ice  in  thecirclesoffashioii, 
Coaper,  notwithstaoding  bi^tfcreut  mtrit^ 
Would  have  been  scarcely  known  as  a  |MM»f. 
Siieh  a  declaration  from  one  who  kiiciv  iio 
much  of  the  tiade  of  ptiblishinir,  points 
out  the  powerfal  influence  of  fashion  ett-u 
in  the  walkf  of  literature.  Johniiou  a<lded 
that  he  had  in  hit  warehonseof  un»nleabie 
books,  many  which  would  nevet  lel',  aU 
though  they  ponsefsed  as  much  merit,  as 
other:!  of  freat  reputation  in  the  literary 
wurid.  The  success  of  b<»ok*,  he  addrd, 
Aiuch  depend;}  on  their  being  talked  iut<# 


any: — write  upon  this  sopha.**  The 
Poet  obeyed  her  command,  and  ffom 
a  lively  repartee  of  familiar  conver- 
sation arose  a  poem  of  many  thousand 
verses,  unexampled,  perhaps,  both  in 
its  origin  and  its  excellence,  llie 
"Ta^k'*  appears  to  have  been  com- 
posed in  tne  winter  of  1784,  and  im- 
;nediatek^  after  he  wrote  I'irocioium 
or  a  review  of  schools. 

in  the  year   1784  terminated    hts 
friendship   with    the   higUy    pleasing 
and    valuable    fheud    Dunr    Austen. 
Her  friendship  wa«  highly  aavantageous 
to  him,  and  he  loved  her  as  a  si:iter» 
of  a  heart  and  mind  congenial  to  hi* 
own.      Bui  Mrs.   Unwin,    though  by 
no  means  destitute  of  mental  accom- 
plishments, was  eclipsed  by  the  bril- 
liancy   of   Lady  Austen,   and  feared 
to  lose  all    mental  influence    over   a 
man  of  genius,  whom    she    had   loog 
been  accustomed  to  inspirit  and  guide. 
Cowper  felt  his  painful  situation,  and 
found  he  ipust  relinqu'ish  one   of    bis 
friends :    hts  gratitude  for  past  services 
oi  unexampled  magnitude  and  weight* 
would  not  allow  him  to  hesitate,  and 
with    a     resolution    which   does    the 
greatest  honour  to  his  feelings,  he  wrote 
a  farewell  letter  to  Lady  Austen,  la- 
menting the  circumstances  that  forced 
him  K>  renounce    the    society    of  a 
friend,  whose  enchanting  talents,    and 
kindness  had  proved  so  agreeably*  in* 
sirumental  to  the  revival  of  his  spirit>^» 
and  to  the  exercise  of  his  fancy.       It. 
must  be  regretted  tliat    Cowper   wa^ 
thus  forced  to  renounce  all  acquaint 
tance  with  Lady  Au»ten,  and  it  Uirowm 
a  sliade  over  Mrs.  Un win's  character, 
which  all  \^  kiitdness  and    alfectiota 
to  him  cannot  ettace. 

In  1785  tlie  second  volume  of  his^ 
poems  was  published,  which  ratsec^ 
him  to  the  summit  of  poetical  rf|Ha^ 
tation.  In  1786  he  removed  frurra 
Oiney  to  Weston,  and  afler  hve  yesur» 
of  intense  labour  in  whicii  nothing 
could  withhold  him  from  his  interet^* 
ing  work,  exrept  that-  cruel  and  of> « 
pressive  malady,  \^hich  suspended  b  13 
powers  of  application  for  some  months^ 
he  published  his  complete  version  «^ 
Homer  in  two  quarto  volumes  ou  tta^ 
1st  of  July  1791.  The  active  ati^^ 
powerful  mind  of  Cowper  wanted  k»^> 
long  mterval  of  rest  after  tinishi«asr 
the  work  of  five  hiborious  yeara; 
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feel,  that  regular  hours  ar.d  mental 
extTiioo  were  eis^nlialiy  requLsiie  lo 
his  comfort  and  happimss.  He  pos- 
sessed at  this  peuod,  ail  the  admirable 
fiiCulties  of  his  mind,  and  all  tlie  native 
Iciiilc: ucas  of  his  luart;  but  there 
ttassomtluing  indrscribable  in  ids  up- 
pt*2rance,  ui.ich  led  his  fiiends  lo 
apprehend,  that  without  some  event 
ia  his  favour,  to  re  animate  his  spirits, 
be  nould  gra<iually  sink  into  iiopeless 
<iqection.  The  5>tate  of  his  aged, 
iatirm  companion,  Mrs.  Unwin,  af- 
forded additional  grotmd  for  increasing 
soTtciiude. 

it  u  as  a  spectacle  that  might  awaken 
compassion  in  the  sternest  of  human 
characters;  to  see  the  health,  the 
comfort,  and  the  little  *  fortune  of  a 
man  so  disiinguisbed  by  intellectual 
(udowments,  and  by  moral  excellence, 
pexi^ing  most  deplorably.  A  sight 
so  aflecting  made  many  friends  of 
C4>wper  solicitous  that  his  declining 
life,  should  be  honourably  protected  by 
]N!b(ic  munificence.  Men  of  all  parties 
agreed  that  a  pension  might  be  grant- 
ed to  an  author  of  his  acknowledged 
aerie,  with  graceful  propriety.  In 
17d4  be  again  relapsed  into  melan- 
cbolj,  and  for  sometime  refused  food 
of  every  kind,  except  now  and  then 
a  frry  small  piece  of  toasted  bread 
Hipped  generally  in  water,  sometimes 
nixed  with  a  little  wine.  He  persisted 
io  refusing  such  medicines  as  were 
iodispemably  necessary  to  his  stale 
of  body.  He  was  so  overwhelmed 
with  Itts  oppressive  malady,  that  he 
did  not  show  the  least  satisfaction  on 
«eio^  his  friends.  It  is  the  nature 
of  this  tremendous  melancholy,  not 
oaiy  to  enshroud,  and  stifle  the  linest 
fsuildes  of  the  mind,  but  to  suspend 
and  apparenrty  annihilate,  for  a  time, 
the  strongest  and  be^t  rooted  ad'ections 
«fthc  heart 

On  the  23d  of  April,  wfcen  his 
campassonate  relation  Lady  Heskcth 
^»as  watching  over  tlie  df jected  sufferer, 
a  tetter  from  Lord  Spencer  arrived  to 
Annouoce  the.  Intended  grant  of  such  a 
P^Rskmfrom  the  King  to  Cowper,  as 
would  cwore  an  honourable  competence 
^  the  residue  of  hb  lite.  '1  his  in- 
tei^ence  produced  in  the  minds  of 
l)*i  friends,  very,  lively  emotions  of 
delight,  yet  bleflded  with  pain  almost 
ai  powenut ;  for  it   was    painful^    in 
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no  trifling  degree,  to  reflect  that 
these  desirable  smiles  of  g'^od  fortune 
could  not  impart  even  a  fuuit  glim- 
mering of  joy  to  the  dejected  invalid, 
liis  friends  however  had#iie  animating^' 
hope,  that  a  day  would  arrive,  when 
they  might  see  him  receive,  with 
cheerful  gratitude,  thisrecompence  for. 
merit  universally  acknowledged.  It 
was  still  hoped  Irom  the  native  vigour* 
of  his  frame,  that,  as  he  had  formerly 
struggled  through  longer  fits  of  this, 
oppressive  malady,  his  darkened  mind 
would  emerge  from  this  calamitous 
eclipse.  1  hese  hopes  were  consider- 
ably encrea^edat  a  subsequent  period* 
but  alas!  they  were  delusive;  for 
althotigh  he  recovered  sufficient  com- 
mand of  his  faculties  to  write  a  few- 
occasional  poem*;,  and  retouch  his 
Homer,  yet  the  prospect  was  never 
realized. 

He  remained  at  Weston,  until  the 
latter  end  of  July  1795:  a  long  season 
of  the  darkest  depression!  in  whic|i 
the  best  medical  advice,  and  the  m- 
fluence  of  time,  appeared  equally  un- 
able to  lighten  that  afflictive  burthen 
which  pressed  so  incessantly  on  his 
spirits.  At  this  period  it  became  ab- 
soloteiy  necessary  to  make  a  great 
e.\ertion,  for  the  relief  of  the  various  . 
sufferers  at  Weston.  Mrs.  Unwin 
was  sijiking  fast  into  second  'child- 
hood; the  health  of  Lady  He^keth 
was.  much  impaired,  and  the  dejection 
of  Cowper  was  so  severe,  that  a 
change  of  scene  was  considered  essential 
to  tlie  preservation  of  his  life.  Under 
circnm:^tances  so  deplorable,  his  kind 
and  attentive  friend ,  and  reUtion,  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Johnson,  removed  the  two 
venerable  invalids  from  Bucking- 
hamdiire,  into  Norfolk.  The  local 
attachment  of  Cow  per  to  his  favourite 
village  of  Weston,  was  strong  in  no 
common  degree,  and  rendered  his 
migration  from  it,  though  an  evciU 
of  -medical  necessity;  yet  a  scene  of 
peculiar  sufferings.  Those  who  knew 
Lis  passionate  attachment  to  that  village, 
how  deeply  he  lamented  his  absence 
from  it,  and  how  little  he  gained  by 
hi«  citange  of  situation,  c«in  hardly 
help  regretting  that  he  did  not  clode 
his  days  in  that  favourite  scene,  and 
find  at  last,  according  to  the  wish 
that  he  tenderly  expresses  ui  the  con- 
clusion of  the  r^....  ooalp 
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•*  A  Mifc  retreat 
Beneath  the  turf,  that  he  had  often  trod.»» 

In  1796  he  lost  his  friend  and  com- 
panion Mrs.  Unwin,  the  Mary  of  the 
Poet.  Instead  of  mourning  lor  the 
low  of  a  person,  in  whose  life  lie 
had  seemed  to  live,  so  deeply  had 
his  oppressive  malady  seized  him, 
that  all  perception  of  that  loss  was 
mercifully  taken  from  him,  and  from 
the  moment  viXwn  he  hurried  away 
from  the  inanimate  object  of  his 
£]ial  attachment,  he  appeared  to  have 
jio  memory  of  her  liaving  existed  ; 
he  never  asked  a  question  con-, 
cernmg  her  funeral,  juor  ever  men- 
tioned her  name;  although  during 
her  tedious  illness  he  bestowed  in- 
cessant, affectionate  attention  to  his  aged 
friend. 

To  watch  over  the  disordered  health 
of  afflicted  geniui,  and  to  lead  a 
powerful,  but  oppressed  spirit,  by 
gentle  encouragement,  to  exert  iUcIf 
in  salutary  occupation,  is  an  office 
thatrecjuiresa  very  rare  union  of  tender- 
ness, intelligence',  and  fortitude.  To 
contemplate,  and  minister  to  a  great 
mind  m  a  state  that  borders  on 
mental  desolation,  is  like  surveyuig 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  the  tolleriug 
ruins  of  palaces  and  temples,  where 
the  faculties  of  the  spectator  are  al- 
most absorbed  in  wonder  and  regret, 
and  where  every  step  is  taken  with 
»wful  apprehension. 

In  January  1800,  a  complication  of 
new  maladies  began  to  threaten  his 
Jife.  He  was  with  very  great  dif- 
ficulty persuaded  to  take  the  feniedies 
prescribed,  and  to,  try  the  exercise 
of  a  post  chaise,  an  exercise,  which 
he  couW  not  bear  longer  than  the 
22d  of  February.  The  deplorable 
inquietude  and  cfarkness  of  his  latter 
years  were  terminated  by  a  most 
gentle  and  tranquil  dissolution,  lie 
passed  through  the  awful  momenU 
of  death  so  mildly,  that  although  five 
persons  were  pr^ent,  and  observing 
Iiim,  not  one  of  them  perceived  Jiim 
to  expire:  but  he  had  ceased  to 
breatlic  about  five  minutes  before  five 
in  the  afternoon: 

*' Cold  the  soft  hnnrt,  that  soothed  wo>s 

weaiy  he^  ! 
And  quenched  the  eye,  the  pity  ins  tear 

that  shed  I 


And  mute  the  voice,  whose  pleasing  ae- 

Cf  iits  stole, 
Infusing  balm,  into  the  rankled  soul  !" 

BEATTia. 

On  Saturday,  the  3d  of  May,  1800, 
he  was  buried  in  a  part  of  Dereham 
churci),  called  St.  Edmund's  chapeL 
A  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory with  the    following   inscription: 

IN  MEMORY  OP  WILLIAM  COWPESL,  ES^ 

Born  in  Hertfordshire  1131. 
Buried  in  this  Ckurck,  1800. 

Ye,  who  with  warmth  the  public  trinmbh 

feel 
Of  talents,  dignifiodbv  sacred  zeal ; 
Hcie,  to  D«iVot ion's  Bai-d  devoutly  just. 
Pay  your  fond  tribute  due   to  Cowper*s 

dust! 
England,  exultinfc  in  his  spotless  fame. 
Ranks  with  her  dearest  sons  his  fav'rite 

name  .* 
Sense,  fancy,  wit,  suffice  not  all  to  raiaa 
"So  clear  a  title  to  affection^s  praise  ; 
His  highest  honours  to  the  heart  belong  ; 
His  virtues  formed  the  magic  of  bis  song 

The  person  and  mind  of  Cowper 
seems  to  have  been  formed  with 
equal  kindness  by  nature,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  if  she  ever  bestowed 
on  any  man  with  a  fonder  prodigality 
all  the  requisites  to  conciliate  affec- 
tion, and  to  inspire  respect.  He  bad 
an  air  of  pensive  reserve  in  his  de- 
portment, and  his  extreme  shyness 
sometimes  produced  in  his  manners 
an  indescribable  mixture  of  awkward, 
ness  and  dignity  ;  towards  females  in 
particular,  his  behaviour  and  con- 
versation were  delicate  and  fascinating 
to  a  high  degree.  As  a  sufferer,  no 
man  could  be  more  entitled  to  com- 
passion,  for  no  man  could  be  more 
truly  compassionate,  and  feeling  for 
the  sufferings  of  others. 

His  daily  study,  and  his  whole  do. 
mestic  life,  is  minutely  and  agree- 
ably delineated  in  his  letters  to  his 
friends,  which  show  him  in  a  most 
amiable  Boint  of  view.  In  describinir 
the  social  and  friendly  faculiies  <rf 
Cowper,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to 
bestow  particular  notice  on  his  talent  for 
letter  writing— a  talent  which  hepos- 
sessed  to  perfection,  and  one,  that 
friendship  ought  especially  to  honour 
^  she  is  indebted  to  it  fot  a  con- 
siderable  porUon  of  her  roost  valuable 
del.ghu.    \Vhat  heart  ii  there  so  cold 
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IS  not  to  feel  the  sincerest  pleasure, 
en  hearing  from  m  abstnt  friend  > 
Secluded  from  the  world,  as  Cowper 
had  long  been,  *he  yet  retained  to 
advaiiced  lite  uncommon  talents  for 
converaalion;  and  his  conversation  was 
distinguistied  by  mild  and  l)enevolent 
pleasantry,  by  delicate huifiour  peculiar 
to  tiiinNelf,  or  by  a  higher  tone  of 
serious  good  sense,  and  those  united 
channs  of  a  cultivated  mind,  *  which 
he  very   happily  described : 

**  Grave,  nrithoiit  dullness  ;  learned,  wiih- 

'      '    9Ut  pride  ; 
Exact,    yet  not  ptecisc  ;    though  nieek, 

keen  eyed  ; 
Who,  ifl^eD  occasiou  justifi/ed  its  use. 
Had  Kif,  asbrigDtaii  ready  to  produce^*' 

He  was,  as  his  poetry  most  elegantly 
tcbiihes,  a  most  anient  friend  to  ht>erty, 
both  civil  and  religious;  bUlove  uf 
fr^om  induced  him  to  animadvert 
with  lively  indignation  on  every  op- 
pressive exercise  of  official  or  epis- 
copal authority.  Hts  predominant 
desire  was  to  render  his  poetry  an 
instrument  of  good  to  mankind;  hk 
love  of  fame  was  a  secondary  passion, 
and  like  all  his  passions,  in  perfect 
subjection  to  the  great  principles  of 
religious  duty,  which  be  made  the 
rule  of  his  life.  It  is  evident,  how* 
ever,  that  he  had  a  lively,  and  ^ 
proper  relish,  for  praise,  wben  justly 
ora&ectioi«ately  bestowed  The  qtiick- 
ness,  and  nicenese  of  bis  feelings, 
were  displayed  when  he  «av  a  news- 
paper including  the  speecii  of  the 
never  to  be  forgotten  Mr.  Fox,  in  which 
that  accomplisbed  orator,  with  a  li- 
beranty  worthy  his  powerful  mind, 
pve  new  lustre  to  a  splendid  passage 
in  the  Task,  by  reciting  it  in  parlia- 
(nent,  'I  he  passage  atluded  to,  con- 
tains the  beautiful  verses  on  the  des- 
IrucUpQ  of  the    fiasiile  ;    verses  that 


were  originally  composed  in  (he  form 
of  a  prophecy.  Indulgence  and  good 
nature  were  the  Poet's  pre^minant 
aualitiesy  and  their  influence  was  such, 
tnat  though  his  extraordinary  talents 
for  satire,  threw  perpetual  temptation 
in  his  way,  he  declined  the  temptation  : 
he  chose  not  to  be  a  satirist,  but  a 
monitor ;  he  wisely  observed,  that  the 
most  dignitied  satirists  are  little  bettec 
than  mere  beadles  of  Parnassus.  To 
the  honour  of  the  Poet  it  must  be  ob* 
served,  that  his  extreme  shyness,  did 
not  pr^clu^'e  him  from  a  free  and 
happy  use  of  his  mental  powers,  when 
he  had  a  prospect  of  comforting  the 
distressed.  His  diffidence  was  wonder- 
&IIy  great,  but  bis  humility  wat 
greater. 

The  great  pleasure  that  Cowper 
felt  in  the  conversation  of  accomplished 
women,  inspired  him  with  that  delicate 
vivacity,  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  speak  when  be  was  not 
under  (he  influence  of  hU  oppressive 
malady  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  attachment 
of  hit  fnends  at  the  diflerent  periods 
of  his  troubled  existence.  They  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  tteir  at- 
tention to  ittm>  he  was  beioved  with 
an  ardour  of  affection,  resembling  the 
friendship  of  the  heroic  am.  After 
the  deatn  of  Mn.  Unwind  son,  who 
was  hisfiayourite  friend  and  companion^ 
he  formed  a  firiendship  equjllly  strong 
wi^h  his  kind  and  benevolent  relation^ 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  carefuUj 
and  atfectiooately  took  oare  of  him, 
in  his  long  »ud  severe  a^ictiont, 
yrom  affectation  of  every  kind,  Cowpec 
was  perpetually  preserved  by  a  ma- 
jt^ftic  simplicity  of  truth,  never  se« 
duced  by  false  splendour^  and  most 
feelingly  alive  to  all  th«  fracet  of 
(ruth. 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY, 


TO  THE  SELF.ESTEEMED  WISE  | 
**  Whoie  narrow  h<arU  and  lenlt  confined, 
Q^flde  an  effort!  of  the  ndnd.** 

THE  fiEE  AND  THE  MOLE, 

A   FABLE. 

A  Mole,  who  oercr  from  bis  birth. 
Had  passed  beyond  his  native  earth  i 


And  blind,  beneath  its  sarface  still 
Kn«w  nothing,  but  his  paunch  to  ftll. 
Who  deemed  his  ways  perfection  quite, 
So  thought  none  other  could  b«  right. 
Addressed  a  bee,  who  on  a  rose 
Bad  stopt  a  memeat  tortpoie. 
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•'  you're  sorely  road,  presuming  thing, 
Aloft  in  air  to  ply  the  wing, 
Aitd  leave  the  firm  substantial  ground, 
V^bci'e  solid  joy-  alone  is  found  ; 
Be  u'ise  and  lay  aside  those  wiogs,  . 
I7seles»,  unprofitable  things! 
Shut  too  your  eyes,  be  blind  ljik6  me> 
What  gain  can  it  produce  to  see  ? 
What  use  are  eyes  1  ne'er  could  think, 
Tn  d^rkueKS  can*t  one  eat  and  drink  ? 
Iti  seeing  much  to  spend  one's  pains, 
Will  only  tend  to  turn  the  bruiuH  j 
Why  do  you  leamihg's  path  explore, 
And  orer  iirathemaliCs  pore. 
To  form  yoorcoitiplicatt-d  cell? 
Can*t  you  fike  n»«#  in  caverns  dwell  ? 
I  scope  a  hottif  out  in  a  trice. 
And  find  it  rastly  fit  and  nice; 
Leavt^  then  such  idle  vanity, 
Beueath  earth's  surface  pa^ts  with  me. 
There  plenty  reigns  lo  fill  the  belly, 
TJie  wisest  business  let  me  tell  you  ; 
When  full,  within  our  cells  we'll  creep. 
Foil  ourselves  up,  and  go  to  sleep ; 
For  what  id  seeing,  monng,  thinking. 
Compared  with  eating,!>let ping,  drinking? 
True  wisdom.  It  islcnown  l\ill  well. 
In  ea>e  and  darkneds  loves  to  dwell; 
Then  from  your  former  fancies  flee, 
Aiid  learn  to  be  as  wise  as  me." 

Thus  spoke  the  mole  with  conscious  pride, 
Apd  quickly  tb6n  the  bee  replied. 

.  ••  Ignorance,  under  Wisdom's  mask. 
To  veil,  appears  an  easy  task  ; 
Wliile  those  who've  neither  sense  nor  spirit. 
Wish  this  defect  to  seem  a  merit  ; 
With  narrow  hearts  and  souls  confined, 
Dferide  all  efibrts  of  the  mind. 
Those  things  they  canH  attain  desspisp. 
And  for  this  trick  would  be  tliougbt  wise. 
While  heads  are  thick  and  brains  xire  mud- 
dy, 
>Tit  easier  far  to  rail  than  study. 
Your  reasoning's  of  a  curious  kind, 
I  htust  bemad  because  jrou're  blind ; 
Your  dullness  can't  my  aims  conceive, 
Im  thereibre  wrong,  and    them  should 

leave  ; 
Y9ur  nride  is  such,  while  sunk  in  night 
You  think  yourself  perfection  quite. 
Who's  over  or  below  your  rule 
Must  bo  quite  hiad,  or  else  a  fool ; 
Because  blind  you,  can't  upwards  rise, 
1  must  not  use  my  wings  or  eyes. 
Your  pleasures  may  be  suclf  to  you, 
*But  something  higher  I'd  pursue ; 
I  grant  that  sleep,  and  drink  and  food. 
In  moderation,  all  are  good. 
To  keep  the  body  strong  and  whole. 
The  useful  servant  of  the  soul;  \ 

But  nothing  else  save  these  to  follow, 
bhowi  a  grots  heart,  and  head  quite  kol* 

low, 
Aud  Nature's  order  mW  depraT«, 


Making  the  mind  the  body's  >»I.itc, 
Your  plfa.>ures  wouUI  bf  none  u.  luf. 
Our  taste*,  our  soul*  couiU  lit  'er  ugicv; 
You're  to  one  el««»«  ui  contiiu  d. 
All  nature's  works  delight  my  miuU  ; 
Souif  limes  aloft  in  nir  1  go. 
And  view  her  beautle:^  spread  below, 
Her  scenes  of  varying  delight, 
Foimed  skilfuCy  lo  please  tlu  sight  ;• 
Sometimes  within  the  bulmy  ro»c, 
I  net'tarsip  in  sueet  repo^e, 
And  w  liile  within  iis  bowers  I  dwell, 
Kiiciiant  hiy  .sight,  my  taste,  my  smell; 
'J'Len  btar  away  n»y  waxea  load, 
Tofc»rm  my  science-planned  abode  ; 
Thus  sense  und  mind  1  both  employ. 
To  bring  nie  ever-varyinsij  joy. 
Reptile  !  to  dwell  bt-neath  earth's  shade. 
And  leave  those  joys  you'll  ne'er  persuade. 
Cease  then  your  purpose  to  pursue, 
I'd  sooner  die  than  live  like  you." 

This  said^  in  air  she  wing'd  her  flight. 
The  mole  sunk  down  to  earth  and  night. 
'  NBMoaiNsia. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

$m  drfinera  eet  enfant.  ♦ 
Who  can  describe  that  child  sublime 
Whose  birth  coeval  is  with  time  ? 
That  tiny  form  whom  ^11  obey 
That  tenant  earth,  or  air,  or  «ea  ; 
Whose  eyes  in  silklen  fillet  seal'd. 
Their  form,  their  lustre  untcvcard. 
Can  yet  a  magic  flame  impart 
To  aoffcen  aud  subdue  the  heart 
That  name  ador'd  on  Cnydian  plains. 
And  hymn'd  in  Sappho's  Lesbian  strains. 
From  Nereid  voices  rising  sv^eet 
Fond  echo  trembles  to  repeat ; 
Of  po^ver  to  charm  dark  Pluto's  soul. 
The  destiny  of  Jove  controul. 
Change  to  a  bull  bis  form  divine. 
And  tench  Alcides  flax  to  twine. 
So  sweetly  vain  to  yield  t  grant. 
So  softly,  feelingly  gallant, 
Sodaikly  jealous — brightly  true. 
So  boldly  gay,  but  mcilest  too, 
Whogivtsso  much,  but  gives. — to  gat'o. 
Who  9to«ps  so  far,  but  stoops — to  reign^ 
Aud  wins  the  deer  coatentious  Held 
By  looks  that  conquer  as  they  yield, 
.^ho  first  will  gende  pity  raise, 
Then  bless  the  soul  with  dulcet  praise. 
With  frowns  like  hate  despair  will  more. 
To  chace  with  sweetest  looks  of  love: 
Celestial  spirit !  shadow  vain  ! 
That  tears  can  nourish,  ?igh.«  maintain  • 
A  rose  that  seeks  the  sun's  bright  ray,  * 
But  in  the  radiance  dies  away. 

CoUraine,  Jan,  1,1810.  Revicam, 
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AOlHtCSMU'fa  A   FRIEKD. 

LoV'ST  thou  at  early  mom  to  fove, 

Aiid  hear  ^^<^^  vvqrbl^i'*  MOtti  ut  Imv^,  , 

^y  iiati^re  UughU 

Or  when  'ncjilh  fiveniiig's  >|ilcn|  »way, 

T|jy  fuotjkltps  brush  ibe  du\i>  *w4»y. 

AiiU  Widliie  ailver  inooii>l^<;9(i^ stray, 

In  vepsiye  (b^^gbt* 

There  oft  may  wake  poetic  ficc, 

Aat}  many  a  soothi/i^  strain  iiyjp^re, 

To  nielodue  th?  Muse's  lyre,' 

In  number9  bright ; 

Bat  dearer  to  t(iy  Mary *9  breast, 

Than  a41  the  charm*  by  these  possess'd. 

With  pare  felicity  my  guest. 

On  seventh  day  night  ; 

For  then  the  toilsome  week  is  o'er, 
«ind  business  racks  the  head  no  more, 
Nur  «diQing  raps  t&sail  the  door. 

Nor  carea  annoy; 
B{it  gaio'd  an  hour  of  rest  at  last, 
A  nd  by  no  cloud  our  sky  o'ercast, 
W«  ckink  oblivion  of  the  past, 

And  peace  eajoy. 

Stili'd  is  the  un(}uiet  hum  of  trade, 
its  busy  hannts  are  lost  in  shade. 
The  office  lock'd,  the  porter  paid, 

And  warehouse  <^Ios*dy 
We  %^I  »s  ipariners  op  shor^?, 
Who^vejustescip'd  the  tempest's  roar. 
Dream  not  of  dangers  yet  in  store. 

While  safe  reposed: 

Oar  6re  burns  bright,  o^ir  thpi,i£^t<  aie 

free. 
And  fragrant  our  repast  of  tea. 
Moat  cheering  when  iliurain'd  by  thee,' 

With  smile  serene; 
Oar  little  darlings  round  ys  press, 
In  ha^t^  t,o  urge  the  fond  caress, 
Which  do^s  a  parent's  hpsom  blenfe,    - 

And  crowns  the  acene. 
Pei^chfince  they  court  a  longer  stay, 
Aijcl  baJHsh  slumber  far  away, 
To  lengthen  out  the  closing  day. 

In  pleasures  bl4nd  r 

*  liie.  numerical  mode  of  deomnlnaclne  the 
dar  of  the  week  U  adopted  la  this  little  •necfancQ 
of  fceCngf,  and  neat  domestic  pabitUig.  seventh 
day  k  Saturday,  according  to  the  mode  practised 
by  the  Quakers,  and  tome  others  who  do  not 
profess  with  them,  but  who  think.  thjU  by  numer- 
als %  the  bc»t  mode  of  expressing  the  names  of 
the  wee^  and  the  months.  Nothlt^  sliort  of  the 
'  iadiscflni&utfog  swav  of  conEom,  and  aqdcnc  pre- 
scrtption,  couldT  reconcile  os  to  oenominating  tline 
br  (ftnns  drawn  flmn  an  expldded  iupcrstitfon,  or 
as  in  the  case  of  the  four  last  months  of  the  year 


dar.  whKb  they  afterwards  capric&oQsly  rejected j 
made  sdfne  approaches  to  propriety,  hut  they  err- 
ed in  making  the  climate  oi  one  country,  the 
test . for  danooiiflatiag  the  months.  The  nam 
ical  of4er  wottt^,  ha^  IWV^  iik  obJfctkM, 


Soon  tired  they  sink  to  calm  repose. 
Such  as  no  guilty  mind  e'er  knows. 
And  ^ieep  his  poppies  o'er  them  tlirows, 

With  liberal  hand. 
Oh  lusary  !   not  all  thy  power, 
Tq  wile  away  the  tedious  hour. 
Can  o*er  the  heart  suqh  comfort  shower, 

A.H  scenes  like  tlsisj 
Jfqr  less  to-q^orrow'a  prospects  cheer,    ^ 
To  us  its  hallowed  rest  is  def  r. 
And  fills  our  iniud^  with  joy  sincere. 

And  hopes  of  Mist; 

For  we  delight  to  seek  his  face. 
Whose  presence  beautifies  each  place, 
An4  uieet  with  thOM:  who  meet  to  trace. 

His  power  divine. 
To  us  tbe  prospect  of  that  day, 
When  earthly  cares  and  toils  give  way. 
It  lovelier  than  the  potent  r^y. 

Of  uoou-tid^  sbia«  : 

For  as  the  bow  that  ever  be^ds, 
Itn  force  elastic  quickly  spenda. 
Nor  swift  the  darting  arrow  sends, 

To  gain  the  prUe, 
So  he  who  formed  the  human  mind. 
Seasons  of  rest  bath  well  design'd« 
Which  give  new  vigoiv  to  mankind. 

To  mount  the  akiei^ 
£Ven  as  our  frame  refreshment  knows. 
Awaking  oft  from  Uaud  repose, 
When  heu.Lk  in  crimson  current  flows. 

And  prompts  delight  | 
Then  marvel  not  why  I  prefer. 
To  evening  walk,  or  morning  air. 
This  sweet  cessatioD  ^rom  dull  care. 

On  seventh  day  night* 

Dubiin,  1807.  M.C^ 

SELECT  POETRY. 

THE  CALENDAR  OF  FLORA. 

Fair  rising  from  her  icy  couch. 

Wan  herald  of  the  floral  year ; 
The  snow-drop  mark^  the   Spring's  ap> 
praach. 
Ere  the  firNt  primrose  groups  appear  ! 
Or  peers  the  Arum^  through  its  spotted 
reil. 
Or  Ttolets  scent  the  cold,  capriciouf^ 
gale. 

Then  thickly  straw'd  in  woodland  bowers, 

Aqemonies  their  stars  unfold  ; 
Then  spring  the  sorrel's  veined  flowers;— 
And  rich  in  vegetable  gold, 
Frotn  calyx  pale    the    freckled  cowslip 
bom, 
Receivei  in- jasper    cups  the  fragrant 
dew9  of  mora. 

#Jsdti&1bcpQ]pU. 
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Lo !  the  green  thorn  her  silver  bads. 
Expands  to  Maia*s  genial  beam;—- 

Hottonia*  blushes  on  the  flotid ; 

And  where  the  slowly  trickling  stream 

Through  grass,  and  spiry  rushes  glides 
Her  lovely  fringed  flowers  fair  Menyai^- 
tliesf  bides.  ^ 

In  the  lone  copse  or  shadowy  dale. 

Wild  flustering    koou    of   hare-belU 
blow; 
And  droops  the  lily  of  the  vale, 

0*cr  vinca'sj  matted  leaves  below  ;^^ 
The  Orehes    race    with  varied    beauty 
churm, 
And  mock   the  exploring  bee,  or  fly>» 
criai  form. 

Wound  o'er  the  hed^e-row's  oaken  boughs 

The  uoodbrne's  tassels  float  in  air; 
And  blushing,  the  uncultured  rose 
Hangs   high   her    beauteous  blossoms 
there; 
Her  fillets  there  the  purple  Nightshade 
weave«» 
And  pale  Brionia  winds   her  broad  and 
scollop'd  leaves. 
To  later  immmer's  fragrant  breath, 

C!eiDatiS(|  feathery  garlands  dance  ; 
Th^  hollow  fbx-fflove  nods  beneath. 
While  tall  Mullein's  vellow  laoce, 

#Waterwvk)2et....t  Buck  bean. 
X  Periwinkle^. Jl  Virgin**  bower. 


(Dear  to  the  mealy tHb«  of  evening)toii  ___ 
And   the     weak    Galium*  weaves     ber 
myriad  tiny  flowers. 

Sheltering  the  coot's  or  wild- ducket  nest. 

And  where  the  timid  Halcyon  hides. 
The  Willow-herb  in  crimson  drest» 

Waves  w  ith  Arundof  o'er  the  tides  t 
And  there  the    bright  Nymphea{  Ior«s 

to  lave. 
And  spreads  her  golden  orb«aIoi|g  tb* 
dimpling  wave. 

And  thou!   by  pain  and  sorrow  bltst 

Papaver]  that  an  opiate  dew 
Conceals*t  beneath  thy  crimson  ?est 

Contrasting  with  Cyanus&  blue. 
The  autumnal  months,  behold  thy  gaud  j 

leaves. 
Bend  in  the  rustling  gale  amid  the  tawny 
sheaves. 

From    the    first    bud  whose    vent'ions 
bead 
The  wiotei's  lingering  tempest  brarei. 
To  those  which  >mid  the  foliage  dead. 

Shrink    latest  to  their  aaonal  gravet  ; 
AH  are  for  use,  for  health,  for  pleasure 

given, 
All  speak  in  various  ways  the  boonteoiia 
baud  of  Heaven ! 

•  Lady*!  bed  <tnw.„..f  Reed  naa, 

X  Water  IHj — fl  p^py \  fiug  bottle. 
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Patent  (tf  Mr.  John  Dac^nport,  qfLctn^- 
port,  Staffordshire,  GUus-maker,J'or 
a  method  (f  ornamenting  all  kinds 
qf  Glass,  in  imitation  t^engraving 
or  etching. 

Dated  July,  IS06. 

THE  invention,  for  which ^his  patent 
is  taken,  is  applied  besides  the 
purpoi^  mentioned  m  tfa^  title,  to 
form  a  rough  surface  ot)  glass  de« 
signed  for  window  blinds  in  a  cheaper 
and  better msnner  than  by  grinding; 
this  being  the  simplest  application  of 
it,  is  preferred  to  begin  the  descrip« 
tion  of  the  process. 

The  principle  of  the  invention  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  a  coat 
of  powdered  glass  to  the  surface  of 
common  glass,  mixed  witli  ingrredients 
that  enable  it  to  adhere,  and  increase 
its  fusibility,  so  that  a  heat  below 
that  reouired  for  melting  the  articles 
to  which  it  is  applied,  will  sufficiently 
sdften  it  so  as  to  make  it  unit^  firm- 
ly to  them,  without  losing  the  rough- 
ness of  its  siuface. 

The  process  by  which  thb  coating 
is  made  to  produce  various  figures, 
consists  in  tracing  m  it  by  graving 
tools,  and  other  instruments,  such 
devices  ts  are  desired,  before  the  heat 
is  applied,  and  while  it  only  adheres 
bjr  the  tenacity  of  some  ot  the  in- 
gMdients  mbced  with  it.  "By  this 
meanti  borders,  cyphen>  coab  of  arms, 


drawings,  and  the  most  elaborate  de- 
siens,  may  be  executed  in  a  stile  of 
elegance,  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
any  hitherto  known,"  and  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate,  than  by  the  tedious  and 
hazardous  operations  of  the  Glass- 
cutter's  wheels. 

The  mixture  of  the  coating,  wbicl/ 
Mr.  Davenport  recommends,  is  to 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  the  three 
following  compositions  prepared  as  will 
be  directed. 

No.  1^  is  composed  of  160  parts 
of  broken  flint  glass  (called  by  glass 
blowers  cuUitt)  10  parts  of  pearl-asnes, 
40  parts  of  red  lead,  and  10  parU  of 
Arsenic. 

No.  2,  consists  of  120  parts  of 
cullitt,  or  broken  glass,  160  parts  of 
red  lead,  60  parts  of  sand,  or  silei^ 
and  60  parts    borax. 

No.  3;  is  formed  by  70  parts  of 
red  lead,  22}  parts  ot  sand,  or  silcx, 
and'  40  parts  of^  calcined  borax. 

.Each  of  these  composiibns  are  to 
be  fused  separately.  And  then  equal 
parts  of  them  are  to  be  taken  and 
ground  into  an  impalpable  powder, 
and  to  be  mixed  with  materials  proper 
for  coating  the  glass,  to  be  afterwards 
mentioned. 

Litharge  may  be  used  instead  of  red 
lead,  and  other  proportions  of  the  a- 
bove  ingredients,  or  others  of  a  like 
quality  may  be  used;  or  they  may 
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be  coropouoded  in  one  mixture,  instead 
of    three;   but   Mr.  Davenport  pro- 
dueed  the  most   beautiful   specimens 
by  the  mode  described. 

This  glass  may  be  levigated  in  anj 
of  the  usual  modes,  provided  no  in- 
jurious substance  is  introduced  among 
it,  and  that  it  is  reduced  to  tbe  ut- 
most degree  of  fineness;  but  for  this 
purpose  the  patentee  prefers  using 
a  small  mill,  ivitha  pan,  tba  bottom 
and  sides  of  which  are  strong  glass,  with 
a  erinder,  or  levi^or,  cast  also  of  solid 
glass*  to  work  m  it 

When  the  glass  is  sufficiently  levi- 
gated, it  is  to  bi^  mixed  up  with 
a  composition,  in  order  to  apply  it 
to  the  articles  to  be  coated,  consist- 
ing of  one  part  of  double  refined 
sugar,  dissolve^  in  two  parts  of  pure 
water;  to  which  is  added,  at  the  time 
of  putting  in  the  powder,  about  one 
third  part  of  common  writing  ink, 
or  of  a  watery  solution  of  calciMd 
copperas. 

The  effect  of  adding  tBe  latter  sub- 
stances, the  patentee  supposes  to  be 
similar  to  that  pioducea  by  the  ox- 
ide  of  manganese,  used  In  a  small 
quantity  by  the  fflass-makcts  in  ma* 
kbg  tiieir  best  flint  glass  ;  because 
miih<Ait  this  additkm  he  has  found,^ 
that  the  speciroens  had  xaort  of  a 
cloudy  or  milky  appearance  (similar 
to  that  called  by  the  workmen  in  the 
glass  house  <Wpy  metal)  and  which 
quality  it  is  understood,  the  manganese 
tends  to  -destrov. 

The  use  of  the  sugar  is  to  make 
the  coating  adhere  to  the  articles,  in 
which  it  is  superior  to  gum,  from 
affording  more  facility  to  the  operation 
oC  etching,  or  engraving,  in  the  first 
insiance ;  and  the  encrease  of  this  faci- 
lity which  may  be  procured  by  merely 
breathing  on  the  part  operated  on, 
which  makes  it  soft  and  pliable  to 
the  tool;  while  the  parts  not  breathed 
«n  remain  fast  as  before. 

Enough  of  the  fiuid  composition  is* 
to  be  added  to  the  levigated  glass, 
to  render  it  of  a  proper  consistence  for 
laying  on  with  a  very  thin  and  even 
surface.  As  the  coatmg  mixture  be- 
comes dry  in  working,  it  is  to  be 
moistened  occasionally,  with  solution 
of  sugar. 

The  coating  is  to  be  laid  on  with 
a  bnish  of  camel's  or  squirrcrs  hair, 
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the  most  convenient  form  for  which  it 
is  to  have  its  points  spread  out  so  aa 
to  form  a  segment  of  a  circle. 

After  the  coating  is  applied,  any 
design  intended  is  to  be  formed  on 
it,  by 'engraving,  or  working  out  fronx 
its  surface  by  pointed  instruments, 
such  parts  as  are  nece^ry  to  pro- 
duce the  proposed  effect. 

The  gfa^,  when  thus  engraved,  and 
the  plates  coated  pl«n,  i^epded  for 
window  blinds,  are  to  be  exposed  to 
a  beat  sufficient  to  produce  a  semi- 
vitrification  of  the  coated  surface,  and 
to  incorporate  it  sufficiently  with  the 
fut>6tance  of  the  glass  articles  so  co- 
ateiL  But  great  care  must  be  taken 
dot  to  extend  the  degree  of  heat 
farther  than  is  necessary  for  these 
purposes,  because  in  that  caseaconw^ 
plete*  vitrification  of  the  coating  would 
ensue,  whereby  the  desired  effect^ 
of  havinff  a  surface  in  imitation  of 
the  roug$  siirfau:e  produced  by  grind* 
ui^,  wouM  not  be  obtained. 

rhit  invention  fo  not  only  applt'- 
cable  to  all  kinds  of  useful  and  or- 
namental articles  of  glass-ware  where- 
on the  common  methods  of  gtoss- 
cuttinff  and  engraving  have  been  prac- 
tised but  may  be  applied  to  window 
and  plate  glass,  both  in  place  of  grind- 
ing, to  make  window  blinds,  and 
also  to  produce  various  devices  on 
windows  for  altar  pieces,  libraries, 
museums,  coach  windows,  and  all  other 
purposes,  wherein  plate  glass  and 
window  glass  have  been  commonly 
used. 

'this  has  also  the  advantage  over 
the  common  method,  of  wearing  much 
cleaner ;  for  the  surface  of  ground 
glass  bein^  somewhat  fractured  by 
the  action  of  the  wheel,  is  liable  to 
gather  dirt  on  the  rough  unpolished 
parts  of  the  borders,  or  designs  ex- 
ecuted ui  the  common  manner. 

Rcmaribf....This  invention  has  much 
ingenuity  and  novelty  to  recommend 
it,  and  aeems  capable  t>oth  of  great 
improvement  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned, and  of  ^Euther  extension  to 
others:  oacticularly  to  make  en- 
gravings for  impfessmgdesigns  on  paper 
m  the  placo  of  copper  plate,  le  it 
possible  also  that  copper  or  other  . 
ipetallio  plates  might  be  ooittd  ao4 
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engraved  in  a  similar  manner  for 
forming  designs  for  the  press.  These 
plates  \vould  be  more  durable  than 
glads  for  this  use;  and  the  design 
would  be  formed  on  the  coating  with 
much  more  facility,  than  by  cutting 
or  engraving  tlie  metal  itself,  in  the 
usual  manner.  When  glass  plates 
were  used  for  this  purpose  they 
might  be  ttrefigthened  by  cemeuting 
metallic  plates  beneath  them. 

Patent  qfMr.  John  Bradbury  qfNavan^ 
County  Meaih,  cotton  spinner,  for 
a  method  qf  spinning  cotton,  flax, 
and  wool. 


DaUd  Dec.  ISOI. 

Mr.  Bradbury's  invention  relates 
solely  to  some  alterations  in  the  spindle 
and  fly»  fi'um  which  be  asserts  con- 
siderable advantages  will  arise. 

The  fly  is  placed  iu  a  reversed 
position  on  the  $pindle  with  its  ex« 
tceroities  upwards,  and  is  fastened  to 
a  wharve,  or  pullevy  which  traverses 
on  the  spindle^  and  receives  ks  mo- 
tion  froVn  a  drum  separate  from>  and 
larger  than  that,  which  turns  ,the 
spindle,  the  bobbin  is  sustained  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  spindle,  which  is 
turned  smaller  than  the  rest,  so  as  to 
form  a  shoulder  by  which  the  bobbin  is 
supported, 

Ihe  traversing  motion  is  effected 
by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  rail 
sup|>orting  the  fly,  or  of  that  su|>. 
porting  the  spindle. 

llie  draught,  or  winding  up  of  the 
thread,  arbcs  from  the  friction  of  the 
inside  of  'the  bobbin,  against  the  small 
part  of  the  spindle,  and  of  its  bottom 
against  the  shoulder  of  the  spindle, 
'ibis  draught  is  regulated  by  encreas- 
iog  or  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
wharve,  or  of  the  drum,  which  turns 
the  spindle,  by  which  the  spindle 
moves  slower  or  quicker  than  the 
fly,  or  remains  stationary,  as  the  quality 
ot  the  thread  requires.  The  spindle 
is  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  as 
being  preferable  to  an  horizontal,  or 
oblique  one. 

1  he  following  ad\^nta^  are  stated 
by  Mr.  Bradbury,  to  arise  from  this 
arrangemept  'tirst,  the  fly,  which 
moves  dbtmct  from  the  spindle,  is 
the  only  part  kept  m  rapid  motion 
in  this  method,  by  wtuch  there  is  s[ 


saving  of  the  force  consumed  in  giving 
the  »ame  rapid  motion  to  the  spmdles 
in  the  common  method. 

Secondly,  from  the  same  circum- 
stance of  the  fly  moving  distinct  from 
the  spindle,  the  draught  of  the  thre;id 
to  the  bot)bin  can  be  regulated  to 
the  utmost  exactne<».  And,  wKen 
once  regulated,  will  remain  invariably 
the  same  at  whatever  speed  the  ma- 
chine shall  turn  ;  whereas  in  the  oW 
mode  a  variation  of  speed  produces 
a  variation  of  drauglu,  which  breaks 
the  thread,    and  causes  much  uaste. 

Thirdly,  on  account  of  the  inverted 
position  of  the  fly,  the  bobbin  caa 
be  taken  oflf  and  put  on  with  expe- 
dition; whilst  in  the  old  plan  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  the  spindle,  and 
unscrew  the  fly  from  the  top,  or  to 
take  out  the  spindle.  By  these  im- 
provements the  quantity  of  yarn  pro 
duced  by  each  ipindle  b  nearly  double 
to  that,  by  the  old  plan,  of  any  de- 
gree of  fineness  required  with  the 
same  power. 

Samirks.,..The  quantity  of  motion 
saved,  for  a  single  spindle  in  this 
method  may  seem  inconsiderable,  yet 
in  a  large  factory  it  would  amount 
to  a  considerable  sum,  and  enabk 
the  first  mover  to  perform  more  woik 
in  a  proportional  quantity.  Thus  a 
steam  engine,  or  a  water  wheel,  capable 
of  working  two  thousand  spindles  io 
the  common  plan,  might  in  Mr.  Brad- 
bury's work  ii,250  or  more,  ilie  fa- 
cility  of  taking  otf  the  bobbin  has  an 
advantage,  not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Bradbury,  in  saving  wear  and  tear 
of  the  machinery  which  must  more 
or  less  occur  in'  the  old  method  in 
unscrewing  and  screwing  on  again 
tlie  flies,  as  frequently  as  is  required 
in  shifting  the  bobbins. 

The  modes  of  regulating  the  pro- 
portional speed  of  the  fly  to  that  of 
the  bobbin  to  so  great  a  nicety,  must 
also  be  of  considerable  importance, 
particularly  for  fine  work,  io  which 
waste  is  more  injurious. 

We  are  informed  by  a  skilful  cot- 
ton manufacturer,  that  he  has  seen 
this  arrangement  of  the  fly  and  spindle, 
several  years  before  the  date  of  this 
pitent. 
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Patent  qf  Mr,  Ftcd^ick  Bartholomew 
FMsch,  qf  Ojford  street,  for  im- 
provements  on  instrwnetUs,  and 
pens   to  facilitate  writing. 

Dated  May,  1^09. 
Mr.  Folsch's  inslruinent  for  writing, 
is  a  fountain  pen  improved  cliieDy 
by  the  addition  of  a  valve  ^t  the 
top;  by  pressing  down  which  a  small 
quantity  of  air  is  admitted  on  the 
enclosed  ink,  so  as  to  let  it  descend 
as  required. 

I'be  ink  is  contained  In  a  tube  a- 
bout  the  usual  dimensions,  closed  at 
top  b^  a  short  tube,  containing  the 
valve  which  screws  down  into  it 
Ihe  valve  is  formed  by  a  buttoB 
covered  with  leather,  which  closes  an 
aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  short 
tube,  and  from  which  a  shank  rises 
upwards  to  a  little  sliding  piece  at 
the  top,  that  is  pressed  upwards,  so 
as  to  keep  the  valve  closed,  by  a 
spiral  spring,  coiled  round  the  shank, 
one  end  of  which  presses  against  the 
bottom  of  the  short  tube,  and  the 
other  end  against  the  little  sliding 
piece;  by  pressing  down  which  the 
valve  is  opened,  and  the  air  admitted  ; 
and  on  withdrawing  the  pressure,  the 
re-action  of  the  sprmg  shuts  the  valve 
again. 

The  pen  part  of  thb  instrument, 
differs  from  other  metallic  oens^  in 
having  a  flat  piece  soldered  on  in 
front,  all  the  way  down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nib,  whence  it  pro« 
ceeds  downwards  detached  to  within 
a  very  small  distance  of  the  point, 
a  hole  is  made  in  its  upper  part  to 
admit  air.  Its  tise  is  to  contain  a 
greater  quantity  of  ink  close  to  the 
nib,  and  to  prevent  its  flowing  too 
freely  from  it.  From  the  bottom  of 
the  Urge  tube,  a  ver^  small  one  (about 
the  thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter) 
proceeds  downwards  about  half  way 
to  the  point 

This  lower,  or  pen  part,  is  mgde 
so  as  to  De  separated  from  the  rest 
occatiooally  to  clean  it 

In  tome  of  Mr.  Folach's  pens,  iu^ 
stead  of  the  valve,  the  top  of  the 
large  tube  is  closed  by  a  screw,  in 
which  a  smuU  hole  is  drilled  upwards, 
to  meet  another  horizontal  one  in  the 
tide  a  little  way  down.  The  air  ii 
admitted  through  these  apertures,  by 
turning  round  the  screw  backwards  A 
\itUc  way. 


The  Qtlier  variations  in  Mr.  Folsch's 
writing  instruments  consist  urlncipally 
in  dinerent  arrangements  oT  the  jpeh 
part,  which  are  too  minute  to  admit 
of  description  without  drawings, 

H<wiflr^*.... These  pens  leem  iery 
superior  in  their  const rnction  to  com • 
mon  fountain  pens,  and  wotild  b4 
found  very  serviceable  t»  those  wh6 
vrere  much  pressed  in  time  when 
writing,  ft  is  not,  however,  l?kcHr 
that  tlic  metallic  pens,  which  term^ 
Date  them,  will  be  found  eqiftlly 
pleasant  to  write  with  as  pens  made 
of  quills;  the  peculiar  elasticity  of 
which  no  art  has  ^^et  been  able  to 
imitate  etfectuaily  in  metal. 

O9  the  U9e  qf  violet  pickle  as  a  re* 
agent ;  ana  on  the  utiiity^  efmUin^ 
vegetables  intended  for  diatiilatioHp 
by  M.  Descroizilles,  sen. 

The  re-aoent  most  utually  empk>ye4 
for  ^etermminff  the  presence  ofacid^ 
unconibined  a&al'w,  and  alkaline  car- 
bonats,  is  syrop  of  violets.  This  re. 
agent,  h,  however,  subject  to  «ever«i 
inconveniences.  If  it  be  exposed  x% 
a  rather  warm  tempemture,  it  ferawntsi 
the  cork  of  the  bott^  ilies  o«t ;  t 
part  of  the  syrup  runs  over,  and  tbt 
rest  after  bein^  reddenedmore  or  less 
by  the  carbonio  acid  that  is  formed^ 
dries  np  into  a  mats  of  smaU  oryttak. 
It  very  frequently  happNefts  that  flies 
and  other  insecU,  being  attracted 
towards  it,  are  drowned  in  \U  p«rify» 
and  alter  the  syrop.  It  was  therelwr* 
Gonoeived  tbat  a  pickle  of  vielets 
might  be  substituted  for  K;  imd  it 
answered  upon  trial.  The  foUo^^ing 
is  the  mode  of  preparing  it. 

Pour  upon  the  petals  of  violets, 
which  have  been  slightly  sqtieeted 
into  a  tery  small  pewter  measure; 
double  their  weight  of  boiling  water, 
cover  the  vessel,  and  expose  it  M 
some  hours  to  a  heat  rather  superior 
to  that  of  baths,  and  then  pass  the 
water  through  a  very  clean  ctotli 
squeezing  it  strongly.  Afterwards 
weigh  the  infusion  very  exactly,  and 
add  to  it  the  third  part  of  its  weight 
of  common  salt.  1  he  finest  white 
salt  is  to  be  preferred,  because  it 
contains  little  or  no  muriate  with  an 
earthly  base,  which  might  effect  the 
colour.    This  pickle  b  of  a  fine  deep 
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violet  blue,  and  beins  kept  in  a  corked 
bottle,  it  may  be  kf  ^t  without  any 
altcratioo,  although  it  is  exposed  to 
dtfTerenl  temperaturet*  and  even  to 
the  uys  of  the  sun:  as  a  re-agerit 
it  is  preferable  to  the  best  syrup  of 
▼iolets*  100  parts  of  iht  syrup  coi>- 
tain  66  of  sugar,  which  frequently 
contains  lime;  in  100  parts  of  the 
]>ickle  there  are  only  25  of  salt  There 
IS  some  reason  to  suppose  that  several 
other  blue  flowers,  such  as  tho^e  of 
flag^  larkspur,  kc.  would  also  yield 
a  pickle  of  sufficiM  accuracy:  the 
latter  indeed  has  been  tried  with  com- 
plett  success. 

in  order  to  use  this  blue  pickle, 
the  end  of  a^mall  splinter,  or  a  broken 
match  is  dipped  in  it,  and  then  ap. 
plied  to  a  pbte.  By  repeating  this 
manoBuvre  the  middle  of  a  plate  Will 
hold  thirty  spots  for  trial,  each  of 
which  does  not  consume  a  quarter 
of  a  drop,  so  that  a  few  decigramms  of 
thb  pickle  will  serve  to  make  numerous 
experiments  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

9d  Part...It  appears  tbst  in  general 
the  usefuloess  of  applying  common 
aalt  to  preserve  those  vegetables,  which 
are  brought  firom  a  distance,  for  the 
use  of  apothecaries  or  perfumers,  has 
not  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  Hi- 
iaire  Marin  Rouelle,  under  whom  the 
author  was  educated,  perfumed  hb 
laboratory,  during  the  whole  of  a 
course  of  chemistry  in  the  winter  of 
1775,  by  distilling  the  roses  he  had 
salted  in  the  preceding  June.  The 
rose  water  that  he  obuined  from 
them  formed,  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  sugar  and  alcohol,  a  very  plea, 
tant  liquor.  A  vessel  filled  with  salted 
rotes  hat  been  kept  for  the  last  three 
years  in  the  authors  laboratory,  the  per- 
fume of  these  rotes  has  not  lost  aoy 
of  iu  a^petableness  or  of  its  strength. 
Tbe  salting  was  performed  m  the  ibllow- 
Int  manner. 

Take  a  chiliogramme  and  a  half 
(J  lb.)  of  roses,  rub  them  for  two  or 
tbiee  minutes  with  half  a  chiliogramme 
(lib.)  of  salt.  The  flowers  being 
bniisocl  by  the  friction  of  the  grains 
of  the  salt,  yield  their  juice,  so 
that  there  is  immediately  formed 
a  kind  of  pa»te  that  itnot  very  bulky ; 
and  this  is  to  be  put  by  in  an  earthem 
jar,  or  in  a  bairel,  until  it  it  filled. 


S>repeating  the  same  process,  by 
ich  means  alt  the  roses  will  be 
equally  salted  In  a  proper  manner. 
Tbe  vesBfel  is  then  to  be  shut  up  aod 
kept  in  a  cool  place,  until  it  it 
wanted. 

When  It  is  desired,  at  any  letsore 
time,  to  begin  the  distillation,  this 
aix>roatic  paste  Is  to  be  put  into 
the  body  of  the  still  along  with  twice 
Iti  weignt  of  water.  By  this  means 
there  is  no  occasion'  to  be  hurried 
by  the  season,  nor  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  the  distance,  as  a  person  at 
Parb  may  distil  during  the  winter, 
the  aromatic  vegetables,  which  were 
sklted,  a  kmg  time  before  in  tne  pro- 
vinces most  distant  from  the  capital* 
According  to  some  observers  the 
distilled  waters  obtained  in  this  way 
are  much  more  agreeable,  than  the 
common,  and  nevertheless  they  yieki 
more  essential  oil.  It  may  however  be 
affirmed,  that  these  saltings  may  be 
applied  to  some  very  useful  purposes; 
for  example,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
di:itilled  waters  of  some  plants  cannot 
be  preserved  from  one  year  to '  an- 
other, notwithstand'mg  they  w^re  pre* 
pared  with  every  jjossible  attention, 
It  is  equally  certain,  that  these  plants 
being  well  salted,  need  only  be  dis- 
tilled when  wanted,  and  may  thus 
be  used  while  all.their  medical  virtues 
are  in  perfection. 

INVENTIONS  BY  MB.  R.  TUVITHXCK,  EELA- 
TlVf   Tn  NAUTICAL  ArFATRs. 

\tt.  Account  efa  wrought  Iron  maveoble 

Caision,  xviih  a  Ruader.for  docking 

a  ship,  white  riding  at  her  moorings 

withoict  removing  stores  €tr  masts. 

This    floating     dock   is    made    of 

wrouffht  iron,  half  an  inch  thick,  210 

feet  long,  54  feet  wide,  and  30  feet 

dee|>,  and  will  weigh  about  400  tons ; 

with  a  ilanch  six  feet  wide  at  the  top, 

for  the  workmen  to  stand  on,  and  to 

ttrcngthen  the  caisson. 

The  weight  of  this  caisson,  when 
immersed  in  water,  is  nearly  350  tons; 
but  for  reasons,  mentioned  below,  it 
it  rendered  nearly  buoyant  by  an  air 
receptacle,  whic>  surrowuk  it,  and 
it  capable  of  sustaining  the  whole 
weight  with  great  exactness,  and  which 
is  riveted  to  the  caisson^  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  strengthen  ft,  and  sup- 
port the  principal  props  from  the  sbtp. 
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Til  is  ciiisson  draws  irine  fcel  water; 
vhen  taken  to  the  ship  intended  to 
be  doicked>  the  water  is  to  be  lei  in- 
to it  at  an  ppening  orplug-hole  at  the 
bottom,  and  it  is  suflfered  to  sink  till 
the  upper  part  (rf  it  is  even  with 
the  surface  of  the  water  tlie  air 
receptacle  still  keeping  it  buoy- 
'ant.  A  small  quantity  of  air  is  then 
to  he  discharged  by  opening  a  plug- 
hole in  tlie  air- receptacle,  until  a 
(quantity  of  vater  is  let  in,  just  suffi- 
cient  to  sink  the  caisson,  which  is  then 
to  be  drawn  under  the  ship's  bottom. 
This  being  effected,  the  caisson  (near- 
ly buoyant)  is  then  to  be  raised  to  the 
surCace  of  the  water  by  ropes  made 
iia:.t  from  it  to  each  quarter  of  the  ship. 
A  pump  placed  within  the  caisson  and 
worked  by  a  steam  engine  of  a  twelve 
horse  powcr^  placed  in  a  barge  along- 
side, will  empty  it  in  3  hours,  and 
reduce  the  ship  s  draught  of  water  8 
leet;  that  is  from  26  to  18  feet,  (the 
caisson  floating  with  a  draft  of  18  feet, 
while  the  ship  floats  with  one  of  26 
(eet.)  She  may  then  be  carried  into 
thoal  water,  if  required,  or  alongside 
wharfs,  or  the  jetty  beads  of  the  Dock- 
yards. 

The  ship's  sides  and  bottom  tending 
to  foil  outwards,  by  their  own  weight, 
and  the  sides  and  bottom  ef  the  cais- 
son tending  to  be  forced  inwards  by 
the  external  pressure  of  the  water; 
it  is  obvious  that  by  placing  props 
or  shores  between  them,  both  will  be 
supported ;  while  the  ship  wilt  lie  with 
all  her  stores  on  t>oard,  and  masts 
standing  nearly  as  easy  as  when  floating 
in  the  water. 

Should  incoDvffrience  bt  apprehend- 
ed at  any  time  from  blowmg  weath- 
er, the  caisson  may  be  cast  off,  and 
let  fall  to  the  bottom,  where  it  can- 
not be  injured,  and  from  whence  it 
may  be  raised  to  the  ship's  t>ottom 
agam  at  pieasore,  with  as  l^tle  trou- 
ble as  weighing  an  anchor. 

'i'be  upper  part  Of  thb  floating  dock 
will  be  12  feet  above  water>  when  there 
is  a  first  rate  ship  in  it;  this  is  a 
sufficient  height  toprcvcot  tlie  sea  front 
breaking  over. 

By  this  means  a  sbip  may  have  ber 
bottom  exammed  and  be  out  again 
in  6  hours;  witbont  com'mg  above 
the  Nore,  and  without  undergoing  the 
tedious  process  of  unsbippiog  ana  re* 


shipping  her  stores,  or  waitbg  for 
spring  tides  or  a  fair  wind,  to  ena- 
ble her  to  reach  to,  or  return  from 
dock ;  which  on  an  average  now  re- 
quires three  months,  accompanied  with 
an  expense  of  nearly  «£  10,000  per 
moRth  in  wages,  subsistence,  &c.  &c. 

This  plan  may  be  practised  in  all 
countries,  and  must  be  particularly  ad- 
vantageous where  there  are  no  dry 
docks,  or  flowing  tide. 

buips  on  many  foreign  stations,  when 
requiring  to  be  docked,  are  now  ob- 
liged to  be  sent  home,  at  a  great  ex- 
pense of  money,  and  waste  of  time, 
others  being  sent  to  replace  them, 
'lliis  may  be  avoided  in  future.  Iron 
Docks  may  be  sent  out  from  England 
in  pieces  of  five  or  six  tons,  with 
the  necessary  rivets  and  bolts,  ready 
to  be  put  together  whenever  wanted. 

A  caisson  capable  of  docking  ^ 
first  rate  ship  will  not  cost  above 
nineteen  or  twenty  thousand  poimds 
(for  merchantmen  and  smaller  ship% 
the  size  and  cost  will  be  proportion- 
ally less).  And  judging  from  the  du- 
ration of  wrougbt-iron  salt-pans,  will 
last  twenty  years  without  repair.  When 
worn  out  it  may  be  broken  up,  and  will 
sell  for  one  third  of  its  original  cost. 

By  adapting  caissons  to  local 
circumstances,  ships  of  war  and  mer- 
chantmen with  all  their  stores  and  car- 
goes on  board,  can  be  carried  to 
wharfs  and  storehouses,  up  rivers,  where 
the  depth  of  water  is  not  above  one 
half  of  the  ship's  draught.  For  exam* 
pie,  in  the  river  Clyde,  the  ships 
may  be  carried  to  Glasgow,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  unload  twenty 
miles  lower  down  the  river. 

^<L   New  Sffstem  for  Towing  Ships; 

Ftoathig  Dock9  or  Cedssoru. 

The  employment  of  Steam  Engines 
<for  unpelling  vessels)  has  no  novelty  : 
but  however  competent  this  ^gent  is 
in  other  respects,  it  has  generally  fail- 
ed in  this  branch  of  its  application* 
not  from  its  own  incompetency,  but 
firom  a  defect  in  the  communication 
required  between  the  power  and  the 
water,  upon  which  it  is  destined  la 
act ;  and  from  not  considering  that 
a  power,  insufficient  to  move  a  ves- 
sel  with  others  in  tow,  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  move  them  alternately,  that 
is  to  say,  fint  the  vessel  coAtainiiig 

uigiiizea  oy  ^k^jv^vy'i  i\^  ^ 
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Ibe  engine,  and  then,  by  the  commu- 
r^cating  rope,  the  vessels  which  the 
ijrslinentioned  vessel  has  to  move. 

A  sieain- engine  of  fiftv  tons  weight 
on  board  a  barge  or  snip,  will  tow 
with  mr.ch  greater  power  and  effect, 
while  onl)  impelling  a  vessel  forward 
by  the  action  of  the  engine  against 
ti»e  water,  than  a  thousand  men  can 
do  with  sweeps.  But  if  the  same  en- 
gine w  applied  to  wind  up  a  rope 
made  fast  to  buoys,  anchors  or  any 
other  fixture,  the  power  can  be  ittcrea- 
setl  to  any  extent,  at  the  expense  of 
a  loss  of  time  nearly  equal  to  the  ef- 
fect gained. 

Many  of  the  harbours  m  England  are 
to  situated,  that  the  same  wind  which 
blows  directly  into  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  is  fair  for  going  to  sea.  By 
placing  buoys  atf  about  400  yards  from 
each  other,  this  difficulty  may  be  over- 
come with  an  engine  of  the  above 
description,  and  men-of-war  and  trans- 
ports might  be  towed  out  clear  of  the 
sarbour  in  a  short  time. 

This  may  be  effected  in  the  follow- 
ing simple  manner.  The  steam  engine 
vill  drive  itself  in  the  barge  to  the  first 
buoy,  where  it  will  be  made  fast,  at 
the  same  time  paying  out  about  400 
yards  of  tow  rope,  or  less,  as  the  case 
may  require,  one  end  being  fast  to 
the  ship  to  be  taken  in  tow,  the 
other  being  fastened  to  a  capstan, 
to  be  moved  round  by  the  power 
of  the  engine.  1  his  movement  brings 
the  ship  up  to  the  first  buoy,  where 
it  is  made  fast,  when  the  engine  with 
the  barge  proceeds  again  to  the  next 
buoy,  and  so  on,  until  the  ship  or 
ships  in  tow  arrive  at  the  outer  buoy. 
In  situeti6ns  where  there  are  no  buoys, 
anchors  may  be  dropped,  and  spee- 
dily weighed  again,  dj  means  ot  the 
cteam  engine:  but  it  is  only  in  ex- 
treme cases  that  this  routine  is  ne- 
cessary. Generally  the  power  of  the' 
engine  will  be  found  cjuite  sufficient. 

An  apparatus  of  this  kind  will  be 
useful  in  towing  ships  into  action  in 
light  winds,  in  bringing  off  disabled 
Vessels,  also  in  propelling  fire  ships, 
against  wind  and  tide  after  tht'ir  crews 
have  abandoned  themi  while  by  the 
same  contrivance  the  look-#ut  ships 
of  a  sqiUadron,  or  packet  boats,  will 
be  enabled  to  enter  or  leave  a  bar« 
bour  in  spite  of  wind  or  tide. 


Reinarks....,Two  otyections  a|>pear 
principally  against  the  iron  caissons. 
The  first  is  the  great  expence^  the 
<£20,000  mentioned  would  build  a 
graving  dock  in  many  situations,  u  bicb 
would  answer  all  tne  essential  pur- 
poses of  the  caisson,  and  last  ten  times 
as  long;  and  few  would  like  to  risk 
so  large  a  sum  without  more  cer- 
tainty of  advantage  than  what  tbese 
caissons  promise.  The  other  olycc- 
tion  to  them  arises  from  the  danger 
of  their  adhering  to  the  bottom  when 
sunk.  On  muddy  or  sandy  bottoms, 
it  is  well  known  that  sunk  ships  ad- 
here with  a  force  vastly  greater  than 
their  weight,  and  some  of  the  few 
successful  attempts  which  have  been 
made  in  raising  such  vessels,  have  been 
owing  to  a  due  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

This  adhesion  arises  from  the  wa- 
ter being  forced  out  from  between 
the  vessel  and  the  bottom;  which 
causes  the  whole  pressure  of  the  su- 
perincumbent water  to  act  in  keeping 
It  down ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
pressure    of  tlic   atmosphere    acts  in 

Ereventing  the  separation  of  two  ex- 
austed  hemispheres  in  the  well-known 
pneumatic  experiment.  If  then  the 
caisson  lay  in  the  bottom  it  would  be 
subject  to  this  accident  as  well  as 
any  other  vessel :  and  the  projector 
would  find  himself  entirely  mistaken  ta 
supposing  it  could  be  raised  as  easy  as 
an  anchor,  as  he  has  asserted.  This  evil 
might  however  be  guarded  against  by 
proper  management;  so  that  the  ch^ 
jection  is  uot  insuperable:  floats  or 
barges  might  for  this  purpose  be  at- 
tached to  the  caisson  above,  so  as 
to  prevent  its  sinking  above  30  feet, 
or  the  depth  requisite  for  admitting 
the  vessel. 

The  plan  of  moving  vessels  by 
steam,  deserves  serious  attention  ibr 
several  other  purposes  besides  those 
mentioned.  Two  or  more  of  this 
kind  should  be  always  stationed  in 
time  of  war  at  Holyhead  or  Poirt- 
palrick,  and  the  opposite  ports ;  had 
some  plan  of  this  Kmd  been  adopted 
previous  to  the  time,  when  the  French 
tlect  lay  so  Ions  in  Ban  try -bay,  the  whole 
of  it  mifftU  then  have  been  taken ; 
for  though  the  wind  was  such  as  to  pre- 
vent vessels  sailing  to  England  during 
tliat  period,   it  was  p^fectly  £air  for 

*  'giiizea  Dy  •vj'fc'\^/':^ivy 
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the  English  fleet  to  have  blocked  up 
the  French  fleet  m  the  harbour,  if 
intelligence  could  have  been  sent  over 
in  time. 

To  bripg  this  plan  to  perfection 
experiments  must  be  tried  that  re- 
quire much  time,  and  will  be  very 
expensive,  if  not  conducted  with  great 
caution.  From  some  experiments  tried 
by  the  writer  on  modes  of  impell- 
ing boats,  which  might  be  adapted  to 
a  steam  engine  apparatus,  he  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  floats,  or 
parts  that  strike  the  water^  have  been 
made  much  too  large  hitherto  In  ap- 
paratus 'of  this  nature,  the  effect  of 
-which  is  to  give  motion  to  the  water 
instead  of  to  the  vessel;  as  unless 
the  floats  move  with  a  certain  velo- 
city through  the  water  (which  must 
depend  on  the  ratio  of  their  size  to 
the  impelling  power)  the  resistence 
6t  the  water,  which  is  nearly  as  the 
squares  of  the  velocity,  will  not  be 
sufl[iciently  great  to  cause  the  greatest 
re-action  tor  the  force  used. 

Oblique  action  is  preferable  also 
for  this  purpose  to  direct,  in  which 
the  motion  of  the  vessel  tsikes  off  an 
equal  quantity  from  that  of  the  'im- 
pelling surfaces.  And  it  is  tp  be  ob- 
served that  fishes  move  themselves  in 
this  manner ;  their  tails  which  are 
their  impelling  instruments,  always 
acting  as  inclined  planes  on  the  wa- 
ter,  and  with  an  oblique  impulse. 


^  short  Account  of  Mr.  Davy's  latest 
Experiments  on  Nitrogen,  the  Metals 
of  the  Earths,  and  Alkalies,  Sfc. 
hi  the  third  section  of  the  Baker- 
ian  lecture,    Mr.    Davy    detailed    a 
number  of  laborious  and  minute  ex- 
periments on  the  circumstances  under 


which  nitrous  acid,  and  ammonia 
are  produced.  He  showed  that  nitro« 
gene  is  not  formed  by  the  electriza- 
tion of  pure  water,  and  that  in  most 
of  these  cases  in  which  it  appears, 
it  pre  exists  in  some  compound,  em- 
ployed in  the  process.  The  hc\%  in 
favour  of  the  composition  of  nitrogene 
are  those  derived  from  the  electricat 
experiments,  upon  the  amalgamation 
of  ammonia,  and  those  derived  from  . 
the  action  of  potassium  upon  the 
same  alkali.  Mr,  Davy  brought  for- 
ward various  new  facts  and  reasonings 
in  support  of  the  opinion  that  ammo* 
nia  is  an  oxide. 

In  the  fourth  section  several  ex- 
periments upon  the  earths  are  detailed. 
Mr.  Davy  has  succeeded  in  decom* 
posing  si  lex,  alumen,  and  glucine,  by 
means  of  potassium  and  iron,  and  has 
obtained  amalgatm  of  the  metals  of 
magnesia  and  time  by  mere  chemical 
agency.  Potassium  is  sent  in  vapour 
through  the  earths  igniteckjko  wnite- 
nessy  and  Mercury  is  passed  into  the 
tube  which  unites  to  the  new  metals. 

In  the  fifth  section,  Mr.  Davy 
compares  the  antiphlogistic  hypothess 
of  the  nature  of  metallic  bodies,  with, 
a  modified  phlogistic  hypothesis,  that 
they  may  be  components  of  unknown 
bases  with  hydrogen,  and  he  states 
that  the  decision  upon  these  important 
points  of  doctrine,  cannot  be  made, 
till  perfectly  correct  notions  upon  the 
nature  of  ammonia,  nitrogene,  and  hy- 
drogen,  are  acquired. 

Among  other  combinations  before 
unknown,  which  Mr.  Davy  describes 
in  this  lecture,  is  a  new  inflammable 
gas,  composed  of  the  boracic  basis 
and  hydrogen. 
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POVUITY  OF  THE  LEARNED. 

FORTUNE  has  rarely  condescend- 
ed to  be  the  companion  of  me- 
rit. Even  m  these  enlightened  times, 
men  of  letters  have  lived  in  obscuri- 
ty, while  their  reputation  was  wide- 
ly spread;  and  have  perished  in  po- 
•verty,  while  their  woncs  were  enrich- 
ififf  the  booksellers. 

Uomer,  poor  and  blind,  resorted  to 


the  public  places  to  recite  his  tersct 
for  a  morsel  of  bread. 

'I'he  facetious  poft,  Plautus,  gained 
a  livelihood  by  assisting  a  miller. 

Xylander  sold  h'ls  Noies  on  Dion 
Cassius  for  a  dinner.  He  tells  as, 
that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  studied 
to  acquire  glory,  but  at  twenty- fiv« 
he  studied  to  ^Mf^^^^v^ 
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Aldus  Manutius  ivas  so  wretchedly 
poor,  that  the  expense  of  removing 
Bi&  library  from  Venice  to  Rome  made 
him.  insolvent. 

To  mention  those  who  left  nothing 
behind  thf  m  to  satisfy  the  tmdertak^r, 
were  aii  endless  task. 

Agrippa  died  in  a  work-house;  Cer- 
vantes is  supposed  to  have  died  of 
hunger ;  Camoens  was  deprived  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  is  believed  to 
have  perished  in  the  streets. 

The  great  1  asso  was  reduced  to 
such  a  dilemma,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  borrow  a  crown  from  a  friend  to 
subsist  through  the  week.  He  alludes 
to  his  distiess  in  a  pretty  Sonnet, 
which  he  addresses  to  his  cat,  entreat- 
ing her  to  assist  him,  during  the  night» 
with  the  lustre  of  her  eyes— 
"  Non  ave^o  ctodele  per  iscrevere  i  suoi' 

vcrii  I" 
having  no  candle  by  which  he  could 
see  to  write  his  verses! 

Ariosto  bitterly  complains  of  pover- 
ty in  his  Satires:  when  at  length  the 
liberality  of  Alphbnso  enabled  him  to 
build  a  small  house,  it  was  most  mi- 
serably furnished!  When  he  was  tokl 
that  sucli  a  building  was  not  fit  for 
one  who  had  raised  so  many  fin.e  pa- 
laces in  his  writings,  he  answered, 
that  the  structure  of  word^  and  that 
•f  stones  was  not  the  same  thing.  The 
reader  may  be  pleased  to  have  his 
•wn  expressions — **  Che  porvi  It  pi" 
eire,  e  porvi  le  parole  non  i  il  medc" 
sinuf.'* 

The  illustrious  Cardinal  Bentivoglio, 
the  ornament  of  Italv  and  of  litera* 
ture,  languished,  in  dis  old  age»  in 
the  most  distressful  poverty ;  and,  ha- 
ving sold  his  palace  to  satisfy  his  cre- 
ditors, left  nothing  behind  him  but  his 
reputation. 

Le  Saoe  resided  in  a  little  cottage 
on  the  borders  of  Paris,  and  while 
he  supplied  tbe  world  wUh  their  most 
agreeable  romances^  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  possess  any  moderate  de* 
gree  of  comfort  in  pecuniary  matters. 

De  Ryer,  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
was  constrained  to  labour  with  rig- 
our, and  to  live  in  the  cottage  of  aa 
obscnre  Tillage.  His  bookseller  bougbl 
his  heroic  verses  for  one  hundred 
sols  th^hoodred  lines,  and  tbe  smal- 
ler ones  for  fifty  sols. 

Dryden*  for  Uss  than  three  hundred 


pounds^  sold  Tonson.  tfii  thousand  vrr- 
ses,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  agree- 
ment which  has  been  published. 

Purchas,  who  in  the  rei^n  of  our 
first  James,  fad  spent  bis  life  in  tra- 
vels and  stud^  to  form  his  Relation 
of  the  World;  when  he  gave  it  to 
the  public,  for  the  reward  of  his  la- 
bour, was  thrown  into  prison,  at  tlie 
suit  of  his  pnnter. 

John  Stow  quitted  the  occupation 
of  a  taylor  for  that  of  an  antiquarian  ; 
but  his  studies  placing  him  in  embar- 
rassed circumstances,  he  acted  wisely 
In  resummg  the  shears. 

Spencer,  tliat  amiable  poet,  languish- 
ed out  his  life  in  misery.  He  died 
in  want  of  bread ! 

Savage,  in  the  prising  hour  of  dis- 
tress, sold  that  eccentric  poem,  Tbe 
Wanderer,  which  had  occupied  bim 
several  years,  for  ten  pounds! 

Even  our  great  Milton,  sold  his  im- 
mortal work  for  ten  pouuds  to  at  book- 
seller, being  too  poor  to  imdertake 
the  printing  it  on  his  own  account; 
and.  Otvay,  and  Butler,  and  Chatter- 
ton  it  is  sufficient  jto  name.  The  lat- 
ter while  he  supplied  a  number  of 
monthly  Magazin^  with  their  chief 
materials,  found  <'  a  penny  tart  a  lux- 
ury;^' and  a  luxury  it  was  to  bun  who 
conld  not  always  get  bread  to  bis 
water! 

Samuel  Boyce,  whoae  Poem  on  Cre- 
atUMi  tanks  high  hi  the  poetic  scale, 
was  absolutely  famished  to  death  ;«aDd 
was  found  dead  m  a  garret,  with  a 
blanket  tlirownover  bis  shoulders,  fas- 
tened  by  a  skewer,  with  a  pen  in  his 
hand. 

Shnoo  Ockley,  a  most  learned  schol- 
ar, in  Oridital  literature,  addresses  a 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  which 
he  pakttshis  distresses  in  cokwrs  not 
less  just  than  they  are  flowing.  Af- 
ter having  devoted  his  life  to  Asiatic 
researches,  then  not  less  uncommon 
than  they  were  valuable,  be  had  the 
tatis&ctioii  of  dating  hb  pretece  to  his 
great  work  fixm  Cambridge-castle* 
where  he  was  confined  for  debt;  ais^ 
he  does  this  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
as  a  martyr  feels  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
for  which  he  perishes. 

Grotius  in  his  confinement,  wrote  his 
Commentary  on  Saint  Matthew,  with 
other  works.         Curios,  qf  ZtVemrurcw 
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WE  have  now  entered  upon  the 
sevenietnitb  year  of  a  war.wbkh 
in  all  that  time  has  been  ioteiTuptecl 
oalf  by  a  truce  of  a  tew  mootba. 
Thn  continued  warfare,  uoexampied 
in  the  annals  of  our  country,  during 
which  our  men  are  turned  old,  and 
our  yoiitb  grown  up  to  manhood,  seems 
to  have  changed  the  natural  aspira- 
tions after  a  peaceful  state  of  society, 
if  not  imo  an  actual  vindication  of 
the  misery  brought  on  multiiudes  of 
our  fellow  creatures  thereby,  at  least 
into  a  tacit  approval  of  their  mea- 
sures, who  protit  by  this  destructive 
system.  1  here  are  many  whose  i- 
deas  have  been  so  habituated  to  hos- 
tility, that  they  cannot  contemplate 
the  probability  of  a  stop  being  put 
to  it,  without  the  most  fearful  appre- 
hensions; some  from  the  mere  dread 
and  dastardly  iipar  of  the  dispro- 
portiooed  power  of  our  enemy,  while 
others  more  culpable,  dread  the  ces- 
sation of  external  pressure  as  a  sig- 
nal for  the  people  to  remember  th^ 
aUnost  forgc^ea  eights,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  steps  bemg  then  taken  to 
alleviate  their  burthens,  and  promote 
the  internal  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  country.  The  fornier  aoe  to 
be  pitied,  for  courage  is^  coosHunaoaal, 
and  not  dependent  «•  an  act  of  the 
will ;  but  the  iatler  are  not  equaloo. 
j«ts  of  tenderness,  for  they  have  al- 
lowed the  ju6test  sentiments  of  the 
mind  and  the  best  aflfedioas  of  the 
heart  to  be  perverted  by  motiv«  hos- 
tile to  the  real  interests  of  society. 

We  have  often  endeavoured  in  our 
sphere  to  recal  men's  m'mds  to  peaceful 
habits,  by  showing  the  folly  of  waging  an 
eternal  war  for  no  object,  or  for  an  object 
which  can  never  be  attained ;  and  Europe 
is  now  fast  approaching  ihafcsuue.wben 
this  subject  will  demand  the  most  se. 
r'lous  cousideration.  ft  is  not  too 
much  to  suppose  that  before  the 
end  of  one  year,  Bonaparte  will  have 
conquered  all  opposition  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  thai  trom  the  Euxme, 
round  to  the  Ualtic  and  Froogcn  Ocean, 
his  genius  will  inform  and  direct  the 
whak  against  our  means,  and- our  ex- 
istence. Even  before  a  soldier  had 
passed  the  Pyrenne^,  after  the  ter- 
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minatton  of  hb  Austrian  expedttien, 
the  ^nish  armies  were  already  des- 
troyed, the  English  retired  to  rortu- 
S,  and  Gerooa,  their  strongest  and 
X  defended  fortress,  had  &llen.  it 
would  be  visionary  after  this  to  tbmk 
that  Spain  could  make  an  eD'ectual  ^ 
stand  against  tlie  fo^ce  by  which  she 
will  be  speedily  assailed,  or  that 
%»e  could  defend  Portugal  in  despight 
of  nature  and  the  inhabitants.  Were 
the  brave  Tyrolians  figbtiog  for  free- 
dom iustead  of  Ffancis,  the  Swisi 
and  the  other  mountain  districts  might 
rf«diU  have  cauffht  the  flame,  and 
HoeKer,  I'dte  another  1  ell,  have  new- 
founded  the  liberties  of  liis  country  ; 
but,  as  m  the  case  of  Spain,  when 
they  applied  for  English  aid,  -we  con- 
fined in  place  of  exptuiding  their  views* 
and  the  cold  sympathy  whkh  they 
experience  from  their  iieighboura 
proves  the  shorl-si^tediicis  of  our  po- 
licy, and  prognosticates,  their  s|)eedy 
subjugation  by  the  French  and  Bs^ 
vanan  arms. 

The  Ottoman  empire  still  exists* 
but  tottering  to  its  foundation,  and  tlie 
descendants  of  Mahomet  and  Soiymaa 
only  w^t  the  active  interference  o€ 
Bonaparte,  to  resume  the  original  ob- 
scurity of  thett^  race,  and  become  the 
Chiefs  of  a  barbarous  and  insignifi- 
cant horde* 

The  pacification  of  the  north  of 
Europe  is  now  completed,  and  if 
Sweden  ^e  permitted  to  remain  with* 
out  becoming  actually  hostile,  we  must 
still  expect  her  co-operation  in  every, 
measure  that  can  be  devised  for  ham- 
pering and  restramtug  our  commerce. 
In  this  quarter  of  Jthe  world,  the 
political  horizon  does  not  appear  to 
brighten ;  and  in  America  tne  ditfer* 
ence  which  we  announced  as  having 
taken  place  between  that  government 
and  Mr.  Jackson,  lias  produced  a  spi  • 
rit  untriendly  to  concuiiition,  and  #Miy 
turn  the  dispute,  which  we  once  hop- 
ed was  so  happily  settled,  into  a 
cause  of  rupture  between  the  coun- 
tries.* 

*  A  bill  has  been  brou^bt  into  Cousrei^^ 
lead  a  second  tine,  with  little  dgubiW  its 
being  puited  into  a  Uw,  for  effectusil/ 
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Wc  are  wify  to  notice  a  serious 
mittindentanding  subsisting  in  India 
betwixt  the  governor  in  council  of 
Madrass  and  the  army  of  that  presi« 
cieocy,  which  seenis  to  ba?e  origin* 
ated  m  some  attempt  or  proposal  for 
the  Qorrection  of  ubuset.  We  are 
liot  possessed  of  sufficient  information 
tp  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  eviU 
the  truth  of  the  irregularitv  complaio- 
«k1  of,  or  the  prudence  of  the  means 
employed  to  remove  it,  but  we  may 
o^Merve  two  things  firom  this  dittagree. 
i4>le  occurrence^  whicn  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  all  ages 
and  oountcies ;  that  those '  who  profit 
hf  abuses  would  put  all  to  bazaid 
father  than  relinquish  th«ro>  and  that 
large  standing  armies  are  utwcMs  dan- 
p*ro«it«.  If  they  are  in  a  high  state 
of  difcifitioe»  which  may  be  said  of 
them,  lit  proportion  as  they  approach 
the  nature  of  machines^  having  no 
internal  principle  of  action,  but  guid- 
ed entirely  by  external  impulse;  the 
commander  in  diief  by  gaining  their 
alfectioB  and  enforcing  his  authority 
roi^t.  overturn,  the^ government;  tf 
their  discipline  is  on  a  lower  scale, 
and  they  conceive  themselves  en- 
tH led  to  act  as  a  deliberative  body, 
their  obedience  will  then  be  uiicertain, 
as  their  conduct  must  depend  on  the 
opinioa  whirh  they  entertain  of  the 
orders  given  for  their  government  f 

'I'hcae  serious,  and  iiicreasing  dif- 
ficulties would  press  heavily  on  the 
<!biinlrT»  even  were  its  anairs  con- 
ducted by  the  best  abilities 'in  the 
]ltngdom«  and  the  people  unanimous 
hi  their  determination  to  support  the 
geverament,  from  a  confidence  that 
all  its  meastffrs  were  calculated  for 
their  advantatge.  This  national  con- 
fidence is  desirable*    thoufrh    perhaps 

piohibituij^  hU  cuuiuturciai  iiiiei course  be« 
tMetfii  the  (Juited  Statrs,  and  Great  Ori- 
^iii,  France,  and  tbeir  dept:ndencie^,  un- 
kfxi  in  vesseU  owned  wboUy  b^  Citizens 
of  the  forme  r  country.  This,  we  think, 
will  bring  tbe  matter  m  d^Hiate,  to  a  spee- 
dy isnie. 

f  It  appears  by  reeent  acconntt  from- 
India,  that  part  of  tlie  troops  h«%  ing  opeii- 
\y  BMitinied  and  commenced  ai>  attack  oa 
some  other  part  of  tba  wtmy-y  were  cut  to 
pieces  and  tiiat  the  rest  of  tbe  disafTec- 
t^d  had  disagreed  among  tbtnitelves,  and 
Muhmitled  to  goveruuKOt* 


not  abtohitely  necessary  In  quiet  and 
ordinary  tinies;  but  now  when  king- 
dotps  and  governments  are  assailed 
by  modes  as  powerfol  and  danffftWB 
as  tliey  are  unusual  and  remarkable, 
they  require  supports  adequate  to  the 
predicament  in  which  they  are  con- 
tinually liable  to  be  placed.  Th« 
principal  of  the>e  supports  ts. surely 
unanimity  in  tlie  determination  to  main, 
tain  tlie  blessings  of  a  good  constitu- 
tion and  form  of  government  against 
all  enemies;  and  when  the  country  is 
menaced  from  without,  pains  should 
be  taken  to  make  the  people  feel 
that  they  possess  these  blessings ;  or 
it  will  Se  vain  to  look  to  them  lor 
a  determination  to  support  what  they 
do  not  believe  tliey  possess.  These 
are  not  times  for  experimenting  on 
the  patience,  or  tri6ing  with  the 
feelingsof  individ  uals,  and  fiirlesb  should 
a  whole  nation  be  insulted  by  plaotog 
it  without  the  pale  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  a  numerous  class  of  its  mhabi- 
taots  farther  brrt>ed  to  discontent  by 
impolitic  and  tnviduons  restraints  firom 
which  the  rest  of  their  fdlow  citueens 
are  free.  We  are  decidedly  hostile 
to  the  introduction  of  irrelevant  matter 
into  public  discussions  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  irritation;  however  when 
grievances  exist  it  is  a  dutv  lo  slate 
them,  and  loodlv  demanct  redress; 
that  when  the  day  of  trial  arnvct 
there  may  be  no  lialting  between  two 
opinions,  but  all  be  united  in  defence 
of  their  just  rights,  and  in  the  foil 
determination  to  transmit  them  un- 
impaired to  posterity. 

BK  GLAND. 

The  LtaeRTY  cTp  the  PResii  is  «• 
invaluable  privilege  and  one  of  the 
firmest  supporters  of  freedom.  Boi 
it  may  be  abused  ;  and  the  press  by 
intimidation,  or  venality  may  be 
brought  over  to  be  a  powerful  auxi- 
liary on  the  side  of  power,  and  such 
in  a  great  degree  appears  to  be  its 
present  state.  Intimidation  was  cf- 
fectually  applied  towards  ttiose  con- 
nected with  the  Press,  who  were 
known  to  be  advocates  of  the  righu 
of  free  discossion.  A  bookseller  in 
i/mdon  of  weH  known  liberality  \m 
his  political  senfunents  wa*  a  few 
>^ars  ago,  imprisoned  nine  months 
because  liia  clerk,  unknown  to  him, 
had' sold  a    copy  of    aa   obdoKtoaa 
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pamphktt  while  toother  bookseller 
4>f  l(»9  promiuent  cliaracter  expiated 
hts  olfence  of  selUog  the  same  pam- 
phlet, by  ao  iinprisoBment  of  only 
iliree  weeks.  At  the  present  iBOoaent 
the  £ditor  and  publisiier  of  the  In- 
dependent Whig,  a  London  paper, 
are  suffering  vnder  a  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment for  three  years,  ia  distant 
gaoU,  removed  from  each  other,  and 
Irom  their  femilies  and  bnsmess.  These 
instances  of  severity  are  not  lost,  and 
intimidation  exerts  its  powerful  sway 
over  the  whole  tribe  of  writers  and 
publishers.  They  have  to  write  and 
publish  with  the  fear  of  t^ie  Attorney 
iGeneral  be£Dre  their  eyes,  and  to 
exert  all  the  ingenuity  they  possess  to 
express  themselves  so  guardedly  as 
to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  iu- 
utrndoes  of   the  law. 

Liberty  sutfers  also  from  the  ve- 
nality of  the  press.  We  shall  ex* 
tr^t  the  following  description  of  the 
press  in  London,  borro\4-vd  irein  one 
of  their  periodical  publications  for  last 
month.  **lf  the  people  knew  ge- 
nerall)r»  that  one  half  of  what  tl^y 
reatl,  in  newspapers  at  least,  b  written 
purposely  ta  impose  on  their  credulity, 
and  is  printed  and  circulated^o^  their  ex- 
pense, they  would  turn  with  equal  dbgust 
Jrom  the  writings  of  the  panegyrists 
of  persons  in  power,  and  from  those 
of  the  defamers  pf  public-spirited 
individuals: 

**  Few  persons  suspect  that  a  ma- 
jority of  tlie  proprietors  of  the  Lon- 
don newspapers*  receive  regular  pen- 
sions; that  the  immediate  agents  of 
ministers  are  tlie  proprietors  of  some 
papers;  tliat  many  of  the  provincial 
papers  are  more  or  less  under  the 
iimuence  of  government,  or  its  agents ; 
tbot  the  periodical  press  in  general  is 
systematijcally  bought  up  for  the  pur- 
puse  of  porrupting  public  opinion ; — 
and  that  tens  of  thousaiK)s  of  pam- 
phtets  and  squibs  in  prose  and  verse, 
in  all  manner  of  shapes,  are  constantly 
printed  at  the  expense  of  n)en  in 
oftice,  and  are  distributed  gratuitously 
and  post-free,  through  the  nation ! — 
I'lie  press  is  a  modern  engine  in  the 
art  ot  government,  and  it  becomes 
a  question  of  great  importance  whe- 
ther more  mischief  may  not  be  ef- 
fected against  the  rights  and  interpsts 
^f  a  poQ^  by  tl^e  extensive  mcpps 


pottemd  by  govertfmtatft  <^  poihit- 
mg  the  sources  af  puWk  inteHigen^e, 
^han  is  derived  of  beneiii  fro*)  the 
unprotected  and  misrepresented  ex- 
eiijtions  of  individuals,  in  fMntaining 
the  cavse  of  truth  and  piiUic  liber- 
Ity." 

The  advocates  of  liberty  bsve 
many  difficulties  to  surmount,  arising 
from  the  apathy  of  tlie  {>eople,  and 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  the 
trained  bands  of  power;  such  ere 
the  fearful  odds  againil  freedom  9nd 
reform.  For  how  do  the  people  act 
on  this  cmeigencyr  Many  tamaly 
)^n4  their  aid  to  the  side  of  puiwer. 
They,  wish  to  be  deceived  ;  and  if  «n 
inde|>endcnt  print  }a  advai^ced  to  pob* 
lish  bold*  unpalatable  trutlis,  it  is  left 
unsupported,  with  a  dimii^ished  taie^ 
scarcely  adequate  to  pay  expemes, 
atttl  if  a  protecutioa  were  threatsaed 
many  would  rejoice,  and  eyen  the  fMr 
who  feebly;^  timidly  hold  aentinMits 
of  frredomt  ihujt  up  as  in  a  hidden 
^oset»  but  wIk)  are  airaid  1^  aVow 
theinseltesy  would  stand  by  witb  all 
the  frigid  apathy  of  tlflc«ncemed spec- 
tators; while  ^omewoaldciveaready 
ea^  as  m  the  case  of  Wardle^  to 
all  the  calun^nies  with  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  pofier  delight  to  load  th^ir 
o|>^>osers. 

The  supporters  of  power  liave 
all  the  advantages  pf  actiM  together 
iu  concert,  and  of  being  crri|l.edinto 
the  ranks  of  a  fcguUur  syste.^i,  whHe 
the  advocates  of  Mfem^,  wff^t  i)rom 
a  want  of  unioa»  each  being  more 
desirous  to  advance  ^s  pwn  peculiar 
system,  than  to  aacri^  to  int  gene* 
ral  good*  by  prppiotmg  «manimil^. — 
Ttius  disunited,  and  standing  akme, 
they  9T€  ill  matched  against  the  re* 
gular  phalanx.  RefiM'm  has  to  en- 
counter, n#t  only  the  opposition  and 
obloquy  of  ayowe4  enemies^  bfit  al. 
so  tiie  scarcely  le>8  injurious  diihcid. 
ties  of  tin^id  triends.  .  With  some,  re- 
form is  a  mere  name,  and  nothing 
else,  they  say  they  arc  for  reform, 
but  name  any  spectlic  plan^  they  un- 
mediately  draw  off,  and  are  fertile  in 
plausible  objections:  tuus  manifesting 
that  they  ^raly  are  for  reli^rm  in  worti|^ 
while  in  teality  they  are  its  determia- 
ed  opponents: 

**  They  tefontiatlhn  much  upputv*^, 
About  it  a«v<:r  falur*^, 
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And  tvidi'd  ftU  things  to  be  impfov'd 
But  in  no  tiiUe  aUer'(t\ 

In  the  course  of  the  narration  of 
public  events,  we  have  repeatedly 
alluded  to  the  celebration  of  the  ju- 
bUee»  and  were  not  backward  iu  our 
4uty  in  representing  it,  as  we  really 
conceivec)  it  to  be,  a  trick  to  leau 
sway  from  the  consideration  of  ttie 
>  alarming  situation  of  public  affairs. 
"We  shall  again  advert  to  the  subject 
without  fear  of  tiring  our  readers, 
and  select  for  their  information  from 
one  of  the  few  independent  periodi- 
cal prints,  The  Repository  of  Kha- 
olffgy  and  General  Literature,  a  re- 
view of  the  manner  iu  which  this 
day  was  celebrlitHl.  If  such  a  re- 
view produce  reflection,  and  les«a 
ttie  cullibility  of  the*  public  mtedpSO 
tlift  the  people  may  not  be  so  liable 
%o  be  duped  <m  a  reqirrtoce  of  a 
aimOar  occasio*,  our  peges  will  not 
faave  been  uselessly  occupied. 

'*We  always  considered  the  late 
jubilee  as  a  political  measure,  ilei^ii  d 
U>  prop  up  a  ftUing  faction,*  and 
tiierefm  hoped  that  none  but  politi. 
oal  religionists  would  celebrate  it  by 
public  worship.  The  25th  of  Octo- 
ber was  in  &ct,  not  a  Jewoh,  no? 
a  Romish,  nor  a  British  Jobillfe :  few, 
|f  any,  acts  of  grace,  similar  to  those 
performed  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
reign,  by  Henry  111.  and  of  his  age 
by  Edward  ilL  were  recommended 
on  tilts  occasion  by  the  King's  advi- 
aerew  The  jubilee  was  wholly  intend- 
ed to  diYcrt  ^le  public  from  thecon- 
aideratioQ  of  the  state  of  admimstra- 
tioQ  and  of  the  country,  and  it  partly 
answered  the  purpose  ;  yet  there  were 
those  who  'saw,  or  thought  they 
taw  in  the  mode'  of  the  obstervance 
of  this  day  of  rejoicing,  symptoms 
of  good  sense  and  resolution  ih  the 
public,  whicK  would  presently  brea|c 
througli  all  the  barriers  opposed  to 
]>olitical  inquiry,  and  liemand  **  in- 
demnity for  the  past,  and  security  for 
the  future."  It  was  tlu*  iutentj'on 
of  the  projectors  <^  the  jubilee  to 
^ve  a  general  illumination  ;  but  this 
measure  appeared,  on  its  being  pro- 
j^osed,  so  ul-sqited  to  the  popular 
Teeling,  that  it  w^  agreed  in  most 
places  to  substitute  tor  it  a  suhscrip- 
tton  ^o  the  poor.  In  tbe  metropo- 
lis,  v^here  the  public  buildiogs  wcce 


splendidly  lighted  up,  the  fears  of  sottie 
0^  the  inhabitants  led  them  to  resoit 
to  the  tallow-chandler,  that  they  mi^t 
not  be  put  to  the  necessity  of  calling 
in  the  glazier;  but  there  never  waa 
an  illumiuation  so  partial  and  spirit- 
less. In  one  particular,'  the  jui>ilee 
was  a  gqoA  day,  as  it  brought  a  litU 
meal  to  the  mouths  of  those  whom 
the  jubilee-proposers  had  long  doom- 
ed, by  their  measures,  to  swysist  oq 
half  a  meat ;  though  this  loyal  cha- 
rity disclosed  the  melancholy  factf 
that  netrly  a  moiety  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  are  reduced  to 
a  condition,  in  which  the  present  of 
a  single  comfortable  dinner,  is  a  glad- 
dening favotrr.  At  York,  which  has 
a  population  of  18,000  souls,  800Q 
applied  in  firnnd  pauperis  for  t^ 
jubilee-  chi^ty.  At  Maidstone,  wbeie 
is  a  population  of  10  000  there  were 
f/botfi  !^OGio  who  aiPcepted  the  same 
relief. 

The  soldiery  were  called  out  to 
^tejhu  dejoyti  and  some  of  the 
oommanders  of  volunteer  corps  refu- 
sed leave  of  absence  to  the' sick  of 
their  respective  regiment^  ITit^  mer- 
chants and  baiikeiB  of  London,  includ- 
ing the  Mrhole  body  of  contractors, 
loan-joblierB,  commtssioneri  of  excisie 
and  of  the  income  t^x,  and  their  de- 
pendents held  ;i  turtle  feast  at  Mer- 
chant Taylor's  hall ;  aqd  the  coosmoc^ 
council  of  the  city  of  London,  were 
regaled  a^  the  Mansion- house,  on  a 
plan  a^eed  upon  after  sevesal  hours 
discussion  in  tne  ^rsliipiul  assembly, 
with  roast  beef.  The  churches  were 
all  opened,  as  were  nearly  all  the  Me- 
tiiodisf  cbapels,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  m^'eiing-houses.  In  some  qf 
the  churches  and  chapels  the 
pious  hymn  of  <'God  save  tlie 
kin^'  was  sung,  the  congregation  joio- 
ing  in  full  chorus.  It  is  said  these 
congregational  choirs  marked  with  a 
peculiar  emphasis  the  elegant,  feeling 
iinett,  running, 

•«  Confqund  their  politics. 
Frustrate  tbeir  knavish  tricks. 
And  make  tbeai'  fall.*' 

^fhe  peaceful  and  childlike  Moayiana 
distinguished  the  day  at  the  village 
wliere  they  have  an  establishment, 
by  gay  proces*>kms,  the  hoisting  of 
flags,  the  ^ing  of  the  above-earned 
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Ckwtnitt  ttafttagy  prayen,  sermons,  aod 
other  demonstrations  of  lo^  io^. 

*'^A  number  of  the  ub4btMts  of 
Harlow,  in  Essex,  on  tbb  4la^  refused 
subscribing  to  entertain  their  poor;  they 
had  declared  iheir  intention  ot  mal^h^ 
a  snb^^cription  for  the  poor  of  the 
prtsh  in  general  <m  a  tutu  re  ^  ; 
but  tbey  expressed  ttieir  dttermin$ition 
not  to  be  dictated  to;,  they  disdained 
to  add  to  the  ^^eral  deitision,  by 
celebrating  a  iqbileeat  a  period  when 
the  nation,  by  the  general  system 
bursued,  during  the  present  reign,  has 
been  brought  almost  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.'* 

To  render  the  state    oi  repre^nt- 
ation  in  the  House  of  Commons  pure, 
much  is  necessary    to    be    reformed 
on  the  part  of  the  people,    'i  lie  sys- 
tem  of  elefftors    as   well    as  of   the 
elected  oti^  to  be  radically  changed. 
Contested  dectioQsaregenerally  manage 
ed  atso  enormous  an  expense,  and  have 
90  degenerated  iqto  mere  uninterest- 
ing   party    squabbles    between   rival 
aristocrats,    t^  aii  honest  man  hesi- 
tate* to  risque  hi$  own  independence 
by    wasting  his  fortune    in  lavishing 
vast  suras  on  such  occasions  ;  as    he 
spurns     the     dbreputab|e     traffic   of 
sell'm^    his    Tote    in    parliament,    he 
disdains  to  purchase  the  yote  of  the 
venal    elector,  or  to  barter  with  the 
landlord  for   the    yoices  ,  of    his  4^ 
pcnderit  tenantry.      !n   feet  contested 
^leci"ons  m  bfcome  such  miisances, 
aod  are  so  destnictivp  of  good  morals, 
and   of  f?very   jibing    that    bears    the 
semMaoce  1^  public  virtue,  that  men 
scruple  to  becbme  cafididates,  on  t|ie 
present  teimt,  and  electofs  refuse  to 
oualify  themselves  bv  registfring.  that 
Uiey  may  not  be  drawn  intp  the  voitex 
of  an  erection  conducted  In  the  usifal 
mamfr.    SeciiwfirtiioiiiinaepeiMlence 
can  ed^ect  so  |itt)e,  nt|f(  fearful  ot  con- 
tatninatioo  from  the  vices  of  an  elec. 
tioo,  they  make  a    clioice    of  evlh, 
and    preler    mactivify    and  apparent 
apathy  to  eiigagrn^  ii|  a  contest,    in 
which   much'  b    n80ii«d«     and    but 
little    can   be    gained.     But   such  a 
atate  of    things   ought   not  Id    exist. 
Kepresentatives   shoukl    be   rVtumed 
|f|^  of  expense  hj  an    unbribd  and 
fUTdnfii^ittkid  peoijifle.    In  vam  do  elec- 
tors adrlfor  punty  in    tlie  represen- 
tatives until  tbey  shall  become  thorn. 


selves  inde|>endent.  A  pure  streftm 
can  only  arise  from  a  pure  sourpc, 
and  if  the  peoplr>^  the  spring  aiid 
fountain  of  all  political  power  is 
corrupted,  we  unrea.NODably  look  for 
propriety  ih  the  higlier  departments* 
io  a  very  considerable  degree,  the 
representative  will  ever  be  me  mirror 
0t  ilic  body  he  represents.  As  an  an- 
tidote to  the  fvils  of  elections,  wt 
mentioned  in  our  last  retrospect,  the 
honoumole  exaipple  of  the  electors 
of  \Ve>lminster  returning  Sir  Francis 
Bur^tt  free  of  all  expense  to  parlia- 
ment As  a  worthy  sequel  we  now 
give  a  late  addfe^is  to  tln^  freeholders 
of  Essex,  an<i  recommend  it  9S  ^ 
model  of  trgeconstituiiqn^l  principles, 
whicii  if  adhered  to,  ;^iid  generally- 
followed,  would  go  far  towards  re- 
storing the  purity  ol  r^presentatiop. 
We  nope  in  a  future  number  to  stale 
a  fiivourablc  issue  to  so  proper  a  mode 
of  requestuig. 

To  the  Otrntiemmt  Clergp,  Mnd  Fre€koitkr§  of 
ike  County  qf  E4UX. 
GE^r^LBMell, 
Nulwithslanding  tb©  meeting  of  frent1e<» 
men  and  frwhojders,  holdi^n  tbiv  day,  m 
the  indrpef»d«iit  interest  of  th«;  €0«iijty« 
wouM  not  pledge  thcinselres  Io  !Ri]>poTt 
me,  becnuse  1  rtfnwd  to  Attach  myself  to 
any  party,  1  feci  undismayed  io  tbe-ar- 
duoiis  h<it  glorioos  coi)te«tt,  in  wbich  I 
am  enjcftged,  aiul  am  determined  to  pef^- 
gevere  in  my  attempt  to  vindicate  yovf 
rifchts  of  election  against  the  sopportcrs 
of  that  compromise  wbicb  bus  long  tar- 
fiished  the  representation  of  this  county. 

Consider  the  ciitical  situation  of  tbe 
country.  Behold  the  melancholy  aspect 
of  pnbiic  affairs,  and  theiv  osk  yourselves 
whether  a  cunsiderabte  part  of  oar  nation- 
al misfortunes  may  oot  be  attributed  to  the 
ambition  of  these  contending  parties,  of 
Whig  ami  Tory  ?  In  K«sex  and  Maldoa 
what  has  been  yoor  representation  ^r  tba 
last  foriy  years  ?  1  may  perhaps  clahtt 
the  merit  of  being  the  ioxtruflDent  in  yoar 
handx,  of  dividittg  the  coalirioti  for  the 
present ;  but  l>elieve  me,  that  tbe  divition 
is  mvr<iiy  temporary.  Tb«  snake  ta 
wounded,  but  not  destroyed* 

It  remninj*  with  you  to  trample  on  tWa 
ven'imous  serpent,  which  has  stung  (ha 
vital  piiri^  of  tbe  constitution  ;  fbi  with- 
out ptire  representation,  what  is  it  biit  a 
name?  Confiding  in  yoar  spirit  and  g<wMl 
aeu<ie,  I  am  resolved  to  persevere  as  lofig 
as  I  hare  nn  independ^srit  vote  ready  to 
bring  fortvard.  But  obserYCi  whilst  \  am 
vladicatia^  your  indepaoJeoce*  1  willae* 
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Tcr  saorviioe  fnv  own.  T\w  c»a«e.i8  ^ene- 
r«)l — ^«iueral  uiuhi  be  the  exertioa.  I  H'ill 
Whi  IK*  ex|>ensc  j  I  \Till  not  buy  you,  be- 
cause i  will  not  sell  yuu  j  but  1  will  do 
iuutt}»  ft>V  I  will  set  ve  you  honestly,  and 
IMTOve  luy^etf,  Geiitleineii,  yuur  faithful 
•itttl  ubedieut  Servant, 

MONTAOa  BURGOYNE. 

rWiFM/t/rrf,  Ju/i.  &,  io>ia. 

The  spirit  which  has  lately  been 
»KKi-.e(l  ill  the  city  of  I^n don  appears 
to  gain  strength —  I'he  ministers  having 
rctU^td  to  permit  the  address  of  the 
Common  Hall  of  the  livery  of  Lonclon 
lo  be  ikliverecl  to  the  king  at  the 
Jevee,  but  only  through  the  medium 
of  »he  Secretary  of  state's  ofticc,  to  be 
«klivere<i,  or  cushioned  at  his  option; 
•  awolher  common  hall  lias  been  held, 
al  which  were  adopted  some  spirited 
iteolutions  (for  winch  see  documents) 
fjeclarative  of  the  right  to  petition. 
and  returning  thanks  to  the  L(>rd 
Mayor  and  one  of  the  Sheriffs  for 
fifieir  conduct.  Ihey  published  the 
petition  formerly  agreed  on,  and  di- 
lected  a  copy  ol  the  present  resolutions 
to  be  given  into  the  king's  hands. 

'I  he  melropolis  is  support eil  by  the 
county  of  Berks,  whereat  ^  meeting 
of  the  freeholders  held  at  Abingdon, 
a  spirited  adilreis  to  the  king  moved 
hy  Lt)rd  Fulkstone  was  agreed  on. 
In  allusion  to  the  answer  to  tlte  city 
ot  Loiuion  as  to  the  competence  of 
parliament  to  institute  inquiries,  they 
Jwttntedly  remark  ii)  the  following 
■  terav? : 

**  We  presume  to  state  to  your 
fna}e>ty,  that  we  have  seen,  for  years 
|xist,  with  the  deepest  concern,  that 
attempis  to  procure  parliaiT)entarY  in- 
qu.ry  upon  the  subject  of  our  national 
^lislortuncs,  liave,  in  all  coses,  been 
uusucce^atul;  and  in  the  course  of 
ll>e  last  session  wc  witnessed  ^ith  not 
less  astonishment  than  indignation, 
tb»it  a  sNsiem  was  adopted,  and  almoat 
pruclaiined,  of  proiecting  public  men 
from  public  int^uiry—a  system  which 
ii  in  direct  dehance  of  ule  unilofm 
practice  of  the  l)est  periods  of  our 
brstoi  y,  and  the  most  undoubteil,  and 
Aivahiable  prluciple»  of  the  con>ti(u- 
iion." 

A  sf niggle  is  commence<l  against 
corruptn>n  by  the  people.  May  it  be 
pfT^evering  and  sutcessful  f  The  hap- 
pmcas  of  these  countries  is   at  stake. 


CojmiPtK>n  is  potent»  and  to  mcrcasc 
the  odds  against  the  reform  of  ^uirs, 
a))athy  sits  enthroned  in  *'  the  Ca^ 
of  Jndoleoce"— We  have  ooce  more 
recourse  lo  the  bavds  of  otlier  days 
to  rouse  the  slymberiug  spirit  of 
independence,  as  too  many  of  our 
pr(;beut  race  of  poete,  unlike  their 
predeces^rs,  are  leagued  on  the  side 
of  power,  \\e  venture  to  use  the 
words  of  Thomson  appropriateljr  de- 
scribing the  preirailiog  iwuence  of 
corruptioHt  apathy,  luxury  and  sellish- 
ness,  as  at  least  equally  applicable  to 
our  times,  as  to  the  days  in  which 
he  wrote,  and  perhaps  incraasmgly 
•characteristic,  as  the  progress  of  luxury 
is  greater ; 
*'  Spread  far  and  wide  was  bis  eorat  iaflo- 

enc^t 
Of  public  virtue  moch    b€    ditll'd    tbe 

■eiise. 
Even   much    of  private ;  ate  oor   spirit 

out. 
And  ftnl  our  rank  Uixnnons  vices  :  wbence 
T)>4^  land  was  overlaid  with  many  a  kmt ! 
Not  as  old  Fanif  reports,  wise,  gtaeroa^, 

bold,  and  stout. 
A  rage  of  pl«a5ure  inaddenM  twetf  brea^ 
Down  to  the  lowest  le«s  the  Ifenoent  m, 
To  his  licentious  wiib,  each  raust  be  blfit, 
W  ich  joy  be  fever'd  ;  snatch  it  as  be  CBa» 
Thus  vice  (be  standard  rearM ;  her  arricr- 

ban. 
Corruption  calPd,  and  loud  ftho  i^arc  tbe 

word. 
Mind,  mind  yourselves."——— 

Amid  the  iuni^inerable  dificoHies 
which  press  on  a  distracted  empire, 
a  new  source  of  danger  arises  Iron 
^  mutiny  among  the  native  troops 
in  India,  headed  by  European  officeis. 
Already  our  posse:>sions  ui  tlie  East 
liave  been  productiye  of  iptoleiable 
oppression  to  the  natives,  and  beskle 
of  much  evil  to  these  cotiiUrieSk  bj 
the  itUroductton  of  superftuous  wealth, 
and  tne  copsequent  luxury  which  b» 
lat;illy  allended.  The  influx  of  rtchd 
to  a  few  iudividualshas  bad  apowet' 
ful  etiect  in  enhancing  the  expense 
of  living^  and  given  an  appearaoc< 
pf  an  unreal  prosperity  in  ibe^ 
coiiiTfiries.  M  bus  we  feel  *'  Lbi&  pie 
thoric  iir*  to  en<ianger  tbe  kM^altLd 
constitution  ot  the  state^  We  ar^ 
be  idfs  presented  with  the  uiaii|!< 
anomaly  of  a  great  commercial  bodj 
possessing  apparent  wealth,  atid  hold 
lug  with  the  state  in  a  (iiyki«cl  ao^ 
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¥\  sfKxvtafned  ptrtttership,  )arg#>t<*rri- 
iDffial  poMCMioiTs,  while  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  annually  boircrwing 
large  sunift*  ami  are  in  reality  insolvent, 
and  in  a  state  very  iKtle  short  of 
bankruptcy.  Let  the  present  business 
be  settled  as  it  may,  we  venture  to 
prognosticate  that  at  no  Yerv  distant 
period »  tlte  affairs  of  the  fTast  India 
eompany  will,  without  a  speedy  and 
total  change  of  system,  involve  our 
empire  in  alam^in^  and  perhaps  in* 
extrjcable  difficulties.  A  refusal  to 
renew  the  charter,  and  throwing  open 
the  trade  to  the  public  generally,  may 
avert  these  evrls.  It  would  have 
probably  been  happy  for  us  had  our 
connection  with  the  East  never  ex- 
isted. Perhaps  we  might  still  have 
been  a  frugal  people,  unacquainted 
with  the  fail  extent  of  luxury,  and- 
net  have  bartered  our  independence 
for  cumbrous  wealth— Now  our  situation 
resembles  that  of  (he  drunkard  ac- 
customed to  bis  inordinate  stimulus, 
unable  to  lay  it  aside  without  danger, 
and  if  contmued,  ready  to  sink  under 
its  eflfects.  In  our  present  state,  we 
could  ill  bear  the  subtraction  of  the 
large  revenue  drawn  from  our  trade 
with  India,  and  yet  our  dangers  are 
increased  from  this  very  source. 
Let  us  look  around  on  every  side, 
and  gloomy  prospect«  present.  What 
a  reverse  in  fifty  brief  years!  Whore 
are  the  grounds  of  Jubileeizing?  Con- 
trast 1760  with  the  present  peiiod, 
and  we  Jnay  say  with  the  poet, 

"Fair  laughs  the  mom  andsoftthe  zephyr 

biow!«. 
While    proudly    riding    o'er   the    a«ure 

realm. 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  ves<((  I  goes  ; 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  pleasure   at  the 

Regardlest  of  the   sweeping  whirlwind's 

sway. 
That  bush'd  in  grim  repow,  expecto    his 
etening  prey"  Orav. 

The  parliament  has  met  and  ministry 
have  been  able  to  carry  addresses 
without  amendment  in  both  houses. 
Until  the  strength  of  a  minister  is 
cautiously  tried^  the  complaisance  of 
parliament  is  well  known.  Sir  George 
S4ville».  a.  steady  patriot,  and  honest 
senator,  iu  178^  remarked  in  the 
bouse  of  conFHBonSy  that  if  the  king 
addressed  porittinent  in  the  unmeamng 


words  of  the  song,  *«What  beautiea 
does  Flora  disclose  ?"  the  courtly  an- 
swer would  return  '*  How  sweet'  are 
her  smiles  upon  Tweed."  It  is  how- 
ever  remarkable,  that  in  the  same 
sessioa  which  opefied.  *as  Sir  Geoi^ge 
Saville  thus  sarcastically  observed,  tiie 
minister  of  that  day,  Lord  North, 
was  in  the  course  of  it  left  in  a  min- 
ority, and  finally  deserted  ;  and  before 
its  detenu i nation,  that  admini!>(tratioii 
which  entailed  so  much  mischief  on 
their  country  by  their  management 
of  the  Amencaii  war  was  completely 
overthrown. 

On  the  33d  inst  the  debates  were 
long,  and  opposition  h|id  not  a  ^^ 
ficult  task  to  point  out  the  errors  of 
administmtion  as  to  the  dis^^racehil 
ex{7e<^itions  sent  out  by  tliem,  and 
their  unprincipled  disputes  among 
themselves*  but  the  debates  partake 
too  much  of  a  dispute  between  two 
parties,  while  the  interests  of  the 
people  arc  neglected.  We  wish  to 
»ee  the  party  of  thr  people  prevail 
unconnected  either  with  those,  who 
are  now  in  place,  or  those  who  as 
eagerly  seek  to  oust  them  for  their 
own  emolument 

The  veteran  statesman,  k->own  by 
the  name  of  Siogle-speecb  Hamilton, 
in  his  posthumous  publication^  calitril 
Parliamentary  Logic,  .  who  was  well 
skilled  in  all  the  arcana  of  parlia- 
mentary and  ministerial  manoeuvriMg, 
and  like  his  precursor,  Bubb  Dooning- 
ton,  afterwards  Lord  Mekombe^  </f 
blabbing  memory,  lets  out  some 
choice  secrets,  which  a  wise  people 
will  treasure  up  to  assist  them  in  tiieir 
judgment  of  political  cliaraciers,  tells 
us  *'  that  politics  is  a  kind  of  game, 
of  which  the  stake  or  prize  was  tJie 
administration  of  the  country,  and 
heiide  one  party  might  wiih  grr*4t 
propriety  adopt  such  measures  as  would 
tend  to  bring  their  friends  into  ad. 
ministration,  witliout  weighing  in  golden 
scales  the  merits  of  the  question  prr  • 
posed,  as  few  questions  had  arisen 
since  the  revolution,  in  which  ait 
honeit  man  might  nothnre  voted  corn 
scieniiouMy  on  either  «de."— .'Ibis  ia 
barefaced  political  laiiiudinarianism, 
uhich  we  fear  is  too  common,  but 
it  deserves  to  be  stamped  witti 
decided  reprobation  as  leading  to  the 
greatest  political    pvoHigacy*      it    is 
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impossible  to  foresee  how  matters 
will  go  on  in  the  present  session  at 
this  crlsi«  wbkh  all  must  alknv  to  be 
a  period  of  unexampled  difficulty. 
Will  the  people  do  their  parts  m 
demanding  inquiry,  or  will  they  eon- 
tinue  ill  apathy?  Will  the  parliament 
approve  themselves  vigilant  guardians 
ot  the  public  weal?  Will  tlie people 
^A  parliament  go  hand  in  hand,  or 
in  the  words  of  a  late  able  statesmau» 
shall  we  have  «  a  petitioning  people* 
and  an  addressing  parliament  ?**  or 
will  both  negk«t  their  duty  ?  On  Uie 
manner  in  which  time  siiaU  give  a 
solutioo  to  these  t|ueries»  much»  very 
much  indeed  depends. 

IKfiUJiD. 

The  Duke  of  Kichmond,  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  makes  frequent 
progresses  througn  the  country.  Hb 
jovialities  smo-Hh  his  way  and  tend  to 
leoM^e  prejudices.  In  a  convivial 
hour  at  Limerick,  he  ex|>cessed  liberal 
sentiments,  towards  our  Catliolic  breth- 
ren. He  lutt  been  re<|uited  lor  his 
condescension.  The  mhabitaiits  of 
Newry  previously  to  hit  arrival  in  that 
town*  were  summoned  (b  consider  of 
addressing  him.  in  the  spirit  of  re. 
taming  unanimity,  It  was  resiolved  not. 
to  ad£e88,  as  Ive  brkNiged  to  an  ad- 
miaistration  hostile  to  the  claims  of 
the  CathoUci.  But  his  liberality  at 
Limerick  was  remembered,  another 
meeting  was  called^  and  an  address 
was  agreed  on  by  both  Vrottrstaiits 
and  Gktholics,  in  which  the  removal 
of  all  restrictions  was  unequivocally 
aUuded  to.  In  his  answer  we  are 
sorry  to  observe  he  took  no  notice  of 
thb  part  of  the  address.  At  Limer- 
ick he  spoke  at  tht  man,  at  Newry, 
(u  the  minister, 

(For  the  address  and  answer,  tee 
the  documents) 

While  the  citizens  of  London  have 
been  laudably  engaged  in  exertions  to 
procure  inquiries  into  the  multiplied 
causes  of  our  disastrous  situation,  the 
common  council  of  Dublin,  at  their 
quartetly  assefnbly,  have  been  ditier- 
ently  engaged.  A  resolutkm  was 
bx>uxht  rorward  to  express  their  de- 
teroiinatioa  to  resist  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics,  which  was  rejected  by  39 
votes  against  34.  This  triumph  ot 
liberality  augurs  well  when  compared 
wuh  the  tormec  illiberal   conduct  of 


that  corporate  baiy.  So  fin*  is  caai« 
roendable,  yet  tiiay  are  still  &iient  oa 
the  momeatous  qi^eaions,  which  ought 
tp  operate  oo  every  pateiotic  brettt, 
in  the  itt-eacat  awlnl  crisis ;  and  they 
appear  tar  behhMl  the  cttixeoe  of  Lmh 
don,  ia  eotigbtencil  views^  'lhefr»- 
tivities  of  the  table  ill  oompensate  for 
the  decay  of  public  spirit,  aad  of 
public  vutue.  The  aif^dnlity  of  a 
▼ice-regal  court,  and  a  round  of  city 
feasts,  are  poor  substitutes  for  that 
noble  independence,  whidi  is  the  es- 
sence of  freedom,  and  oauais  a  aatioB 
to  be  traly  respectable,  even  if  not 
possessed  of  a  separate  legislature.— 
It  is  Csshionable  with  some  to  attri- 
bute all  our  political  evils  to  theu- 
nion.  But  whether  that  measure  which 
was  brou^  about  by  very  profligste 
means,  be  in  Itself  hurtful  or  not  to 
us,    enlarged    patriotism  and    pobhc 

r'  it  would  enable  us  to  sumiouot 
iliiiiculties.  But  alas!  there  is  a 
miserable  UM:k  of  these  essential  re* 
^uisites  to  the  wel&re  of  a  state.  If 
independence  of  mind  b  wanting, 
no  advantages  of  external  situation^ 
can  compeurate  for  its  absence,  nor 
no  disadvantages  can  controul  ite  pow- 
erful energies  when  it  exists.  It  is 
mdependeuce  of  mind  which  we  want. 
^  —-Be  firm,  nor  let.comiptSou  sly, 
Twiue    roond   your  heart,    tndistolaUe 


Detemin'd  told 
Yoar  independence,  for  that  •&€«  de- 
stroyed. 
Unfounded,  Freedom  b  a  momiaK  dfcem 
That  iiunrial  from  the  spreadiog  eye.*^ 
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SMITH,  MAYOR. 
in  a  wmeting  orttt$9mbiif  t^tke  Mmytr,  Alia^ 
Mfa,  mnd  Liotr^mtm  qf  the  Mwmi  cew^ 
pame4  ttf  ike  cH$  of  Uim^n^  m  Cohmw 
kali  a$temi/Hl,  al  the  OuHMdi  qf  iktMtd 
eit^,on  Tuttdt$  iki  9tM  (kjf  qf  Jammtrf 
UIO. 

•  ISOLVID  OUAIflMOUSLV, 

1 «  Tliat  it  is  the  uudoubted  rif  bt  ef  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermea,  and  Livery  of  the 
city  of  Loodoo,  to  prrtea*  their  pctitioos 
to  the  King,  sittiof  upon  his  throne,  that 
our  of  per»oaal  lisidiiif  s  tawaide  their  Sove* 
reign  they  did  at  tbelast  Cununoa  HaU, 
wave  the  exercise  of  4hik  right. 

%  Reaotved  ottaniaiously— That  it  ap> 
peari  that  the  Secretary  of  state  infonaed 
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the  sbeiifffl,  tbti  the  petition  of  the  livery 
could  be  received  only  through  hit  office, 
that  they  have  been  denied  not  only  the 
tuual  occeM  to  his  majeMy  by  a  pergonal 
audience,  but  tbe  undoubted  right  ^f 
presentiug  the  same, '  wheo  they  had 
actual  accesn  to  his  majesty  at  the  levee, 
where  they  attended  to  present,  and  did 
pr«;sent,  a  petition  from  the  court  of  com- 
mon council. 

3,  Resolved  nnanimously— That  snclr  a 
denial  it  not  only  subversive  of  the  rights 
of  the  livery,  but  a  flagrant  violation  of 
tbe  right  of  petitioning,  claimed,  demand- 
ed, and  insisted  upon,  and  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  bill  of  rights. 

4,  Resolved  unanimously — That  all 
complaints  of  tbe  miscooduct  and  incapa- 
«*ity  of  his  majesty's  servants  are  most 
likely  to  be  nugatory,  if  such  complaints 
must  pass  through  the' hands  of  those  very 
servants,  and  the  people  can  have  no  se- 
curity that  their  complaints  are  heard. 

5,  Resolved— That  whoever  advised  his 
iDiyetty  not  tu  receive  the  petition  of  the 
Jlvery  in  tbe  accustomed  and  established 
mode,  have  committed  a  scandalous  breach 
of  their  duty,  violated  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  abused 
tbe  eoufideuce  of  their  sovereign. 

6,  Resolved  unanimously—That  this 
common  hall,  disregarding  all  attempts 
and  designs  of  interested  and  cornipt 
hirelings,  who  derive  emoluments  from 
tbe  national  burthens,  to  impute  unworthy 
and  disloyal  motives  to  tho^e  who  resist  un-, 
principled  and  dangerous  encroachments 
upon  their  established  rights,  are  deter- 
mined, to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  to 
maintain  them  against  those  evil  counsel- 
lors, who  have  thus  raised  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  king  and  tbe  people,  and  there- 
by prevented  their  just  complaints  frqm 
reaching  the  royal  cor. 

7,  Resolved—That  the  following  in- 
structions be  given  to  our  representatives 
in  parliament : 

Gentlemen— You  are  hereby  instructed 
to  move  in  the  house  of  commons  (or  sup- 
port such  motion,  if  moved)  for  an  humble 
address  to  his  Majesty,  praying  for  an  im- 
mediate and  rigid  inquiry  into  the  causeof 
the  unexampled  failures  and  dissasters 
which  have  attended  our  late  expeditions 
to  Spaiiu  Portugal,  and  Holland,  whereby 
t\\e  blood  and  treasureof  the  country  have 
'been  nhamefnlly  sacrificed,  without  ren- 
dering any  efiectuni  assistance  to  ourallies, 
checking  the  progress  of  the  •  enemy,  or 
tending  to  the  glory  or  security  of  his  ma- 
jesty's crown  and  dominions.  Yon  are 
also  wi#tiucted  4o  Jupport  all  motions 
%rbT<*h  have  tor  their  object  inquiry  into 
tbe  violation  of  the  rights  of  petitioning— 
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into  the  wasteful  expenditnte  of  the  publfc 
money— tbe  correction  of  public  abuses— 
the  abolition  of  all  unnecessary  places  and 
pensions— tbe  shortening  of  the  duration 
of  parliaments,  and  restoring  them  to  their 
constitutional  purity  and  independence^ 
as  the  only  means  of  retrieving  our  pnbKc 
aifuirs,  and  enabling  this  country  success- 
fully to  contend  against  surrounding  na- 
tions. 

8,  Resolved  unanimously — That  the 
sheriffs,  attended  by  Mr.  Remembrancer, 
do  fbrtbwith  wait  upon  his  majesty,  and 
deliver  into  his  majesty^4  hand,  in  tbe 
name  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
livery  of  London,  a  fair  copy  of  the  forego- 
ing resolutions,  signed  by  the  totvn-clerk. 

9,  Resolved  unanimously— Tbnt  thd 
thanks  of  this  meeting  '  be  given  to  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  bit  in^le- 
pendcnt  behaviour  upon  all  occasions,  aad 
pai-ticuiarly  for  his  conduct  this  day. 

10,  Resolved  unanimously— That  the 
thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  Sheriff 
Wood,  fur  his  general  conduct,  and  for 
his  having  requested  an  audience  of  his 
majesty,  agreeable  to  the  instructions  of 
this  hall. 

11,  Resolved  unanimously— That  tbe 
resolutions  of  this  day,  together  with  the 
petition  agreed'upon,  on  the  l4thof  De* 
cember  last,  be  signed  by  the  tow.iclerk» 
and  published  in  the  usual  i<  or  i^ng  aud 
evening  papers.  Wcodthorpb. 

TO  THE  KINGS  MOST  EXCELLKNT  MA/ESTV, 

The  hutnb/e  and  dutiful  uddrest  and  petition  of 
the  iord  mayor t  aidermen  and  livery  qf  the 
city  qf  LondjH,  in  common  hall  assembled, 

MOST  GRACIOUS  SOVBRBICM, 

We,  vonr  majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  livery  of  the  city  of  London,  in  com- 
mon hall  assembled,  most  humbly  ap- 
proach your  majesty,  at  this  awful  crisis, 
to  exercise  a  duty  no  less  painful  than  im« 
perious. 

It  is  to  represent  with  humility  to  your 
majesty  the  present  deplorgble  situatioa 
of  public  afiairs,  that  we  have  again  ap- 
proached your  royal  person . 

Attached  to  your  majesty's  illustrious 
honse,  from  affection  and  from  duty,  we 
should  ill  d«  monstrate  the  sincerity  of  our 
loyalty,  were  we  to  conceal  from  your 
majesty,  that  it  is  not  amongst  the  least 
considerable  of  our  grievances,  Uint  at- 
tempts should  have  been  mode  to  brand 
your  majesty's  faithful  sulijects  with  dis- 
affection to  your  person  and  government, 
whenever  they  have  exercised  their  in- 
dubitable right  to  complain  uf  gross  abu^f>s 
in  the  slate,  or  to  attribute  the  disgrarf  ful 
failure  of  ex|>en«lve  and  calamitous  enter- 
prize's,  to  tbe  ignorance  aitd  incapacity  of 
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♦hoje,  who  either  planned  or  executed 
them;  as  if  infallibility  were  the  appendage 
of  office,  and  belongs  of  right  to  those  who 
may  be  called  into  your  majesty's  cou^iciK 
With  equal  grief  and  iiidtgnation  we 
hare  seen  the  disastrims  result  of  various 
expeditions,  .  in  which  your  majesty's 
armies  have  bemunhappily  en^ageil,  and 
which  ino«t  forcibly  mark  the  disgraceful 
imbecility  of  those  distracted  councils, 
which  have  so  scandalously  lavisht^  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  a  patient,  loyal,  and 
burthened  people. 

'towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  year, 
your  TiAithful  citizens  humbly  expressed 
to  your  majesty  their  deep  concern  ^n6 
disappointment  at  the  disgraceful  conven- 
tion of  Ciutra;  but  we  have  yet  to  deplore, 
that  due  and  efficient  inquiry  has  not  been 
made  into  that  diigrareful  transaction. 

It  \9  equally  painful  to  call  to  yoi»r 
m^csty's  recollection  th<^  melancholy  ftite 
oi  a  second  army,  assembled  within  the 
peninsula,'  imder  the  gallant  coinnDandefy 
Sir  John  Mtwfe— ignorant  alike  of  the 
»tate  and  disposition  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  foree  ahd  designs  of  the  enemy , 
this  armV  being  scat  into  the  interior  of 
Sp-itn,  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
captured;  in  this  critical  emergency  akd 
sute  of  agonizing  perplexity,  abandoned 
to  bis  owA  resources,  this  hapless,  but 
meritorious  olficer,  at  length  discovered 
that  he  bad  no  safety  hot  in  fKght,  with 
the  loss  of  his  ammunition,  horses,  specie, 
and  baggage,  and  harrasscd  and  assailt^d 
on  all  sides,  he  secured  the  retreat  of  the 
remains  of  his  gallant  followers,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  invaluable  life. 

Deriving  no  benefit  from  experience,  a 
third  weU-appointed  army,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was 
hurried  into  the  interior  of  Spain,  alike 
ignorant  of  the  force  and  movements  of 
the  enemy,  where,  after  an  unprotUable 
display  of  British  valour,  and  .a  dreadful 
slaughter,  this  army,  like  the  former,  waa 
compelled  to  seek  its  safety  by  a  precipi* 
tare  retreat,  before  (what  we  were  led  to 
believe)  a  vauquished  (of:^,  leaving  thou- 
sands of  our  sick  and  woimded  country- 
ttieu  in  the  hands  of  tl>e  t  nemy. 

This  lo>M,  like  others,  has  passed  with- 
out inquiry,  and  as  if  impunity  had  placed 
the  servants  of  the  crown  above  the  rearh 
ofjuiitice,  your  maje-^ty  hns  been  »{\  ised 
to  confer  titles  of  BonouraMe  distinction 
on  the  general,  uhu  had  thus  exhibited  a 
rash  and  ostentatious  display  of  uoprofi- 
table  bravery. 

After  these  multiplied  errors,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  reiterated  experience,  we  have 
sotn  another  expedition  yet  more  expeu- 
five,  mote  disgraceful,  ahd  more  ca^Qii- 


to\i3  than  the  f(>rmer.  This  armament, 
delayed  until  the  fate  of  Austria  was  de- 
cided, landed  on  the  unwholesome  shores 
of  the  Si^heldt,  where,  after  an  unaccount- 
able slate  of  inaction,  thousands  of  our 
Brave  soldiers  have  miserably  and  in- 
gloriously  perished,  by  pestilence,  priva-. 
tion  and  disease,  without  having  accom- 
pli shN;d  one  national  object  On  such  an 
expedition,  planned  and  conducted  by  a 
minister,  who  it  is  now  known  had  been 
prouonnced  unfit  tor  his  office  by  his 
colleagues — an  expedition  that  touches  all 
minds  with  shame,  and  fills  all  hearts  with 
agony,  H  is  too]>ainful  tu dilate. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  representing 
to  your  mviesty,  that  while  the  aiTairsof 
the  nation  have  b€en  so  shamcftiUy  mis- 
conducted abroad,  the  most  scandalous 
waste,  profusion  and  mismanagement,  has 
prevailed  at  home  y  and  your  majesty's 
confidential  ad  viser;*,  destitute  of  all  those 
qualities«saential  rogood  government,  aod 
regardlesa  alike  of  the  sUfTe rings  of  the 
people  and  of  the  honour  of^thek-sovereiga* 
and  insensible  or  indifferent  to  the  sur- 
rounding dangers,  ond  the  impending  fate 
of  the  country,  have  been  engagvd  in  the 
ttiQst  disgraceful  squabbles,  intrigues  and 
cabals,  that  ever  degraded  the  councils  of 
any  inition,  and  which  cannot  but  t>e  as 
disreputable  to  your  majesty's  governuieut 
as  they  are  ruinous  and  dishoooumble  tv 
the  country. 

W  hile  we  disclaim  all  interest  in  the 
views  of  contending  parties,  from  a  firm 
conviction  that  we  camiot  look  for  a  re- 
formation in  the  abu-^es  of  the  state,  from 
any  persons  or  parties  interested  io  the 
preservation  of  them  j  we  cannot  but  ex- 
press onr  ardent  hope  that  yo«ir  majesty 
will  be  more  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  the 
men  to  whom  you  may  herearf^er  confide 
the  conduct  of  afiairN,  and  that  your  coon- 
cib  will  be  no  h>iiger  embarrassed,  nor  the 
country  insulted  and  dishonoured  by  thd^ie 
disgraceful  occuiTences,  which,  while  ttiey 
have  exposed  us  to  the  ridicule  of  surround- 
ing nations,  may  embolden  the  enemy  to 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  a  nation  so  distracted  in  her 
4)uuiicils,  and  saimprovidenlly  governed. 
That  while  we  forbear  ennmerating  a 
long  train  of  interWil, grievances  we  cbji- 
not  but  urtribute  such  a  series  of  foHures 
aCHi  disasters  to  the  abuses  and  corrupt- 
ions o(  the  stale,  and  the  consequt-nt  want 
of  H  constitiitioual  controal  aver  the  pttt>1ie 
expenditure,  and  the  servaiiU  of  the 
crown,-  wliereby  the  responsibility  of 
ministers  appears  to  exist  oi4y  In  name. 
We  therefore  humWy  pray  your  majesty 
will  be  ijraciousiy  pleased  to  assure  your 
Icy  aft  Mid  affectionate   people,  that   the 
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4>bject  to  v^icb  thtfiir  iritbet  are  directed, 
K  neither  to  be  abandontU  ur  deluded  ; 
aiiddiat  your  maietty  will  be  jil«;u6<d  to 
iii»iitute  a  rigid, impartial,  aud general  in- 
^airy,  ioTo  tiies«  great  national  miufor- 
tiiues;  into  the  plaii£  upon  wbicb  tbe«e 
expeditiont  wertf^  undertaken  ;  and  into 
t^eoodact  of  the  coaiuianders  to  whom 
tbey  were  intrusted.  Signed  by  order^ 
Devry  WoopTuotPi^ 

NEWRY  MKKTING. 

lo  ronseauence  of  a  requisition  of  the 
Mtiesckal  of  Newry,  a  meeting  of  the  iii- 
liabitanttof  that  town  took  place,  onTuesr 
Hay,  the  25th  of  December,  to  coniider  of 
<iit  propriety  of  voting  an  address  to  the 
tofd  lieatenaiit,  oo  hi*  ioteoded  progress 
ttiroQfb  the  town.  The  Seneschal  havings 
tikeu  the  c^air,  he  informed  the  meeting 
t^t  he  had  received  an  account  from  Tx)rd 
i'lcelia,  that  the  Onke  of  Richmond  tyould 
pt%* through,  and  an  addi*ess  to  his  Grace 
««  proposed  ThU  however  was  objected 
to,  DOt  on  the  grounds  of  any  personal  dis- 
^ketohis  Grace,  but  on  account  of  hi9 
b^ngone  of  the  Ko  Popery  Admtnistrat ion ^ 
aadso  decidedly  and  unequi^ocuJly  was 
tb^s  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting,  that  the 
object  was  abandoned,  and  the  jueetiug 
was  unanimously  dissolved. 

If  any  thing  can  exhibit  the  necessity 
oftnculcating  sentiments  of  liberality  on 
all  occasions,  the  good  effects  may  be 
fairly  exemplified  on  the  prcxeot  ocousion, 
as  those  in  Newry  who  might  luive  been 
induced,  from  various  and  contradictory 
seathnents,  to  oppose  an  address  pro|M)sed 
hr  the  oppositionists,  have  been  on  this. 
•cca«oa  happily  united,  by  the  publica- 
tioa  of  the  liberal  s^ntimepts  avowed  by 
the  Dote  fit  Ricbinond  on  his  hiie  tour  in 
the  South.  We  therefore  rejoice  in  lay- 
ing behMethe  public  any  account  tliat 
may  prove  the  good  effect  of  persons  of 
dil^f^at  parties  coming  together  to  con- 
s^tonany  public  measure,  for  however 
tbeir  »entim«ots  may  at  first  be  jarring  aud 
cdotradictory,  yet  on  mature  rejection 
the  heated  imagination  will  subside  and 
gtfeid  Mivi»  will  prevail.  Ob!U.rve  thercr 
fere  the  good  effects  produced  in  tbe 
space  of  four  days-— As  the  n'ish  to  copi. 
pli»ent  the  Dti^e  of  Rirhroond  whs  so 
happily  brought  about  by  a  wish  to  re- 
echo tJbe  previous  liberal  sentiments  a- 
lowed  by  his  Grace.  On  the  3Uth  ol  Pe* 
crnber  a  new  requisition  was  issued  in 
the  morning  fur  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
tirelve  o'clock.  Oq  the  Seneschal  Uking 
the  chair,  a  debate  of  considerable  length 
took  place,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
ohaniotuos  adoDtioQ  uf  the  4/^owiiig  rekO« 


Th«t  bis  Grace  tbe  Lord  Lieutenant 
ibould  be  addressed  on  his  p^sMige  through 
the  town« 

That  a  eooaaittee  of  nijie  gentlejncn 
ahpuld  retire  to  prepare  an^dress. 

That  i(t  be  an  instruction  to  said  com** 
mittee,  that  the  determination  of  the  towu 
in  favour  pf  Catholic  Emaueipaiion. 
abould,  in  express  words,  or  by  unequi-. 
voc^iii  allusion,  form  a  part  ot  said  ad*, 
dresff. 

AAer  the  adioomosant  ^of  an  hour,  the 
•jntreg^  meotiag  was  ivsamtd*  and  the 
sk^M^ess  proposed  by  the  committee  was 
onanintoualy  adopted,  to  be  preneoied  o\ 
behalf  of  the  iuhabiUnts  of  the  town,  by 
Robert  Thompson,  esq.  fieuescbal.  Ou 
the  3d  of  January,  the  address  was  ac- 
cordiii.?ly  presejtiled  to  the  Puke  of  Rich- 
Qjood  J-^ 

MAY  lTWLfJ<S%  TOUR  ORA£K  ; 

We,  his  Majesty'^  loyal  and  faithful 
subjects,  tbe  inhabitants  of  Newry,  ani-* 
mated  with  a  graUful  sense  of  the  ha)j* 
pineis  we  eiyuy  under  yo^r  mild,  just  ajwi! 
aqiuil  administration,  humbly  b^  IcavQ 
through  bur  Seneschal^  to  offer  to  your, 
tirace  our  warm  and  sijjcere  congratula-v 
tion*  on  your  arrival  in  this  Xstwfu  Ve^ 
rejoice  in  the  opportunity  oCi«8tifying  our, 
inviolable  attachmei^^  to  our  beloved 
King,  his  family  aud  g^^vernment,  and 
of  expressing  our  ardent  Mrish  tl)at  he  may 
long  continue  to  reign  over  afiee,  bappy 
and  united  people.— in  proportion  as  wie. 
enu  rtaiu  a  just  veneration  tor  our  beloved 
and  aged  monarch,  and  a  due  regard  tur 
our  invaluable  liberties,  we  contemplate 
witH  seriousness  the  awful  bayard  in  wbich^ 
both  may  become  involved,  by  the  accu- 
mulated power  of  the  enemy  with  whopi, 
we  are  engaged  i  but  though  impressed, 
with  the  greatness  of  the  coated,  with  the 
immense  value  of  that  for  which  we  u>n^ 
tend,  we  .look  without  dismay  to  the  issue^ 
Our  first  great  ho|>e  is  iq  the  protecting. 
mercies  of  an  all  ruling  Providence  ;  and 
as  far  as  all  hum<in  pieans  can  be  relied 
ou,  we  depend  upon  the  undoubted  valour 
of  our  fleets  and  armies.  The  wisdom  of 
our  Sovei-eign  and  of  his  Councils  will,  we 
U'ust,  remove  all  cause  ot  jealousy  and  all 
source  of  division  in  bis  epipire.  In  an 
united  people  enjoying  a  perfect  commu* 
niiy  of  r««i»ts  j  feeling  the  \  alue  of  equal 
laws  justly  admini^«teled ;  attached  to  tha 
dear  affections  of  their  homes  as!<ociated 
in  the  spirit  of  valour  and  of  loyalty,  there 
will  be  toiind  that  strength  which  is  alou|| 
comoiensurate  to  the  crisis. 

THE  DVI^E's  ANSWIR. 
CINTL^MKM, 

I  reUrn  y«|o  my  sincere  thonks  for  your 
c^ngcatulatioiM  ou  nay  arrivai  in    yuur 
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town,  and  for  your  expressions  of  in?io- 
lable  attachment  to  onr  beloTed  Sorereign, 
bis  family  and  governmeni.  In  the  ar- 
daous  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged,  I 
have  with  you  the  firmest  reliance  on  the 
Talour  of  out  fleets  and  annie!>-— and  on 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  objects  tk 
stake,  I  trust  we  may  also  rely  on  the 
exertions  of  all  clas»es  for  the  presenration 
of  our  invaluable  constitution,  and  in  de- 
fence of  our  King  and  Country. 

THE  KINO'S  SP£ECH.» 
The  speech  pronounced  in  his  majesty^s 
name,  on  opening  the  sesbion  is,  in  sub- 
stance : — 

**That  the  commissioners  hare  it  in 
command  from  his  majesty  to  express  his 
majesty *s  deep  regret,  that  the  exertions 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  against  the  vi- 
olence of  France  had  proved  unavailing; 
And  that  his  imperial  majesty  had  been  re- 
duped  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the 
contest,  and  concluding  a  disadvantageous 
peace.  Though  the  war  was  entt^red  upon 
by  thp  Empei'or  of  Austria,  without  any 
cuncprt  with  his  majesty ;  5'et  his  majcs* 
iy  had  thought  it  right  to  make  every  ef-' 
fort  for  the  assistance  and  support  of  his 
ippsrial  majesty,  when  engaged  in  the 
coiitf  ftt  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  a 
due  support  of  the  powers  in  alliance  with 
bis  majesty,  and*wiih  a  due  regard  to  the 
vafety  and  interest  of  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions. His  majesty's  attention  had  been 
attracted  to  the  enemy's  naval  armaments 
and  establishments  in  the  Scheldt,  which 
it  had  been  thought  proper  to  destroy,  as 
Well  because  they  were  becoming  daily 
more  formidable  to  bis  majesty's  domin. 
ions,  as  because  an  attack  upon  them  would 
have  the  etTect  of  withdrawing  part  of  the 
enemy's  forces  on  the  Danube,  or  divert- 
ing the  troops  intended  for  that  destina- 
tion }  while  it  would  at  the  same  time  rouse 
the  spirit,  and  confirm  the  vigour  and  re- 
solution of  the  Austrian  govemment  and 
people,  and  'aoimate  the  general  resistance 
of  those  opposed  to  the  common  en*  my. 
These  considerations  had  det«;rmined  hi^ 
majesty  to  employ  bis  forces  on  sii  expe- 
dition  to  the  Scheldt ,  and,  although  the 
principal  ends  of  that  expedition  bad  not 
been  attained  iu  the  extent  that  was  con- 
fidently hoped,  yet  advantages  very  ma- 
terial to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  had 
accrued  wiih,succe«;  against  the  enemy, 
and  with  safety  to  his  majesty's  dominiouh, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  docks 
and  arsenals  at  Flushing,  which  had  been' 
accomplished  inconsequence  of  the  reduc* 
tion  of  the  island  of  Walcheren  by  the  va- 
lour of  his  mai«'<ity's  fleets  and  armies.  His 
Buije^ty  bad  given  directiotu  luiay  belure 


his  parliament  the  documents  requiaito 
to  afford  satisfactory  infoimationon  the 
subject  of  this  expedition. 

*'  His  majesty  had  given  it  in  comnaaod, 
to  notify  that  Sweden  bad  determined  t<> 
make  peace  with  France.  His  majesty,  in 
hiM  intercourse  with  that  power,  had  uni- 
formly impressed  that  tbe  continuance  of 
the  war  was  to  depend  on  the  reault  of 
the  consideration  of  his  or  her  own  objects 
and  situation.  While,  therefore,  his  ma- 
jesty felt  regret  that  Sweden  bad  been 
compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  great  sa- 
crifices, it  was  a  consolation  to  him,  that 
she  could  not  complain  of  being  subjected 
to  these  sacrifices  by  bis  majesty's  iuter- 
ference,  or  with  a  view  to  his  interest.  It 
is  his  majesty's  earnest  wish,  that  no  event 
should  occur  to  disturb  the  relation?  of  a- 
mity  subsisting  between  him  and  that 
power. 

"  The  commissioners  have  it  further  in 
command  from  his  majesty  to  inform  bis 
parliament,  that  the  efforts  made  for  the 
deliverance  of  Portugal,  aided  by  the  con- 
fidence the  Prince  Regent  bad  reposed  ui 
his  majesty,  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
local  governmeut  of  that  country  had  beeu 
successful  in  expelling  the  French  fiom  it; 
and  that  the  forces  which  had  accomplis|i» 
ed  that  object,  bad  ader wards,  under  tbe 
ciimmand  oT  Lord  Viscount  Wellington*, 
gained  a  glorious  victory  at  Talavera, 
whichjchecked  the  progress  of  the  French 
in  SpJn.  The  Spanish  rovernroeut,  gov. 
erning  in  the  name,  and  by  the .  authority 
of  Ferdinand  VH.  had,  in  consequence 
of  this  victory,  been  enabled  to  make 
more  effectual  provisions  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country ;  and  bis  maie»- 
ty  trusted,  that  the  approaching  assem- 
blage of  the  Cortes,  would  infuse  fresh  vi« 
gour  into  the  country^  and  enable  tbe  peo- 
ple to  maintain  with  spirit  the  contest  for 
their  independence.  His  miyesty  was 
satisfie<|  it  would  be  felt  to  be  an  object  of 
inost' important  consideration  to  aid  and 
supply,  b^  pur  continued  eflbrts,  the  strug- 
gle thim  maintained  for  the  independence 
of  Spain,  and  he  trusted  to  the  support  of 
bis  parliament  for  that  object 

**  T|ie  nt^iationa  between  his  majes- 
ty's minister  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica had  been  suddenly  interrupted,  in  a 
manner  that  was  %o  be  lamented ;  buthi.s 
majesty  had  received  from  the  American 
minister  in  this  country  the  strongest  as- 
surances of*  a  disposition  to  maintain  the 
relalions  of  peace  and  amity;  a  disposition 
which  should  belnetwith  a  corresponding 
inclination  on  the  part  of  his  m^esty. 

**  To  the  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, the'  commissioners  bad  it  in  com- 
mand  to  say,  that  the  estimates  of  thQ 
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curreot  year  sBonl<)  he  Ui4  l^fore  them ; 
ai^d  that  while  those  estimates  had  beei) 
framed  with  every  attention  tq  ecoupmy 
that  a  regard  U>  the  aafuty  au4  intercut  of 
his  majesty'd  empire  would  admit ;  Lii  ma- 
jefty  Um^nttd  the  prfs»8ure  of  the  bufthens 
which  the  coutii>Mance  of  the  war  render- 
ed it  necessary  to  lay  ppon  hin  $ub|ects, 
**  His  majesty  recommends  the  tord< 
and  gentlemen  to  resjume  the  consider* 
atioQ  df  an  increased  provision  for  t|)e' 
inferior  clergy  The  accuuitt:*  of  the  trada 
and  rerenueof  the  empire  aie  represented 
to  be  highly  satisfactory.  The  measures 
adopted  by  the  French  guvcrnment  a* 
gainst  these  parts  of  our  resonrces  had  al- 
together fiailed  of  their  intended  effect^ 
hut  the  enemy  continued  the  pontrst  with 
bi«  usual  animosity  -,  and  to  defeat  his 
4j''i»igiiji  against  hi»  majesty's  doiAiiiions 
and  his  allien,  the  utmost  exertions,  vigil- 
ance and  fortitude,  would  be  required  ; 
frjr  which  his  majesty  relit  don  the  wiifd^ira 
qf  his  parliament,  the  valour  of  his  forces, 
immI  the  determination  of  his  people." 

CATHOLIC  MEETING. 

^i  a  gewral  mreting  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  city  of  Limerick  ^  convened  by  public 
iidveriitement,  and  held  at  the  Commercial 
putidingt,  on  Friday,  tie  ^2d  December, 
1809.  J 

'  WILtlAM  ROpfiE,  ESQ.  IW  THE  CRAIft* 

The  following  resolutions  were  agreed 

That,  <*^tiroating  the  importance  of  the 
C«tholic  claims,  not  only  to, ourselves,  but 
to  the  empire  at  large,  no  session  sliould 
lotervene  without  petitioning  parliament 
lor  the  repeal  of  those  existing  and  un« 
inj^rited  laws  that  still  exclude  u|  from  an 
<?qual  participation  <ff  the  benefits  of  the 
constitution,  which  wt  suppor*  a|id  defeD(| 
with  an  attachment  not  inferior  to  any 
oCbcr  description  of  our  fellow  subjects. 

That  we  deem  it  expedient,  that  a  disr 
tinct  petition  should  be  presented  from 
o«ir  body  in  tbif  city,  and  that  the  petition 
which  has  been  ootfr  iv^d  |ueeu  our  appro- 
bation aud  concurrence* 

That  the  Kight  Hon.  Colonel  Vereker, 
our  city  reprpseot^tive,  be  requested  to 
pfeseot  and  suppqrt  our  said  petition  to 
parliament— -aq^  that  our  county  members, 
^ofooei  Odell  aud  the  Hon.  Windham 
^Uuin,  (whose  prior  aid,  and  ftteaoy  at- 
tsehments  claim  our  sincere  acknuu  ledge- 
jif«nts)be  likewise  requested  to  support 
ili«  same. 

'  That  our  gratitude  is  dne  to  oar  Protes* 
Xstrtt  and  other  enlightened  felloiv-sub^-cts 
of^<ii^i''*^o(  communions,  who  have  bad 
kj^o    libermlity    to'  admit  the  justice  V 


our  claims,  and  the  good  sense  to  see 
the  expediency  of  exciting  iu  all  classes 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  an  equal  share  of 
zt-al,  by  giving  them  an  equal  sbare  of  in* 
terest  in  the  defence  of  the  coi|sti^tion. 

That  our  chairman,  and  the  following 
gentlenien-^ohn  How  ley,  Demii*  Lypnx, 
John  Kfcily,  Jghn  M*Nam:»ra,  Christo* 
phcr  Meade,  and  ftfichael  Arthur,  eqrs. ' 
he  requested  to  coptinue  a  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  our  said 
petition,  aud  taking  such  qther  steps 
as  circumstances  oaay  render  necessary. 

That  the  foregoinc  resolutions  be 
■igntd  by  our  chairman,  and  published 
in  the  Limerick,  Corf^f  l^ublip  ^nd 
London  newspapers. 

WfLLiAif  Roche,  ciiAiSMAif. 

Mr.  Roche  having  left  the  chair,  and 
John  Howie y.  esq.  havipg  been  called 
thereto; 

The  thaiiks  of  this  meeting  were 
unanimou.sly  \oted  to  Mr.  Roche,  for 
his  very  proper  conduct  in  the  chair. 

John  How^e.^, 

Letter  published  by  the  Friends  of  Lord  Gren- 
vilte,  in  Ansvxr  to  the  vqrtoia  Placards^ 
f^amfioonst  Caricatures,  6ic.  issued  by  the 
partizans  of  Lord  Eidon,  relative  to  the 
Oxford  eUciioM* 

to  the  Mf  MBEftS  OF  CON'YOCATIOK. 

During  the  whole  of  the  pre^otcouteHt, 
the  frieitds  of  Lord  Orenville  have  stu* 
diously  abstained  from  every  thing  which 
could  be  thought  ofiensive  or  disrespectful 
to  either  of  the  other  candidates.  They 
have  oeen  led  to  adopt  thiit  conduct,  not 
only  because  it  best  accorded  with  f^rd 
Grenville's  wishes  and  with  their  own  fcf  I- 
)iigs,  but  because  they  were  convinced  al« 
so,  that  the  honour  of  the  University, 
which  is^f  more  importance  than  the  suc- 
cess of  any  candidate  especially  required 
it.  i^t  the  ^^am^  time  chey  are  ready  to 
profess  their  belief,  that,  among  honour- 
able men,  such  conduct  gave  them  the 
fairest  pro^pi-ctof  suece.Hs. 

Their  leading  principle  of  action  haf 
been  to  appeal  individually  to  the  good 
tieiibe  aud  unbiassed  judgments  of  thoise 
who  may  from  their  education  be  expected 
to  abhor  vulgar  calumny,  and  to  be  supe- 
rior to  vulgar  pfejndice.  And  whenever 
a  more  public  appeal  has  been  made,  it 
ha«  bten  extorted  from  them  by  the  ue« 
cfcssity  of  refuting  charges,  publicly  ad- 
vanced, or  of  sto|ming  the  circulation  of 
direct  fal>ehood.  In  all  these  proceedings 
they  ha«'e  iic%er  gone  beyond  the  line  of 
strict  defence,  they  have  never  forgotten 
what  was  due  to  the  high  chararterof  the 
nobleman  whose  cauf»e  they  espoused,  to 
th€  dignity  of  that  s^atiou  which  he  is  desi« 
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roiis  of  fiUhigt  to  die  common  ci-edit  and 
faiv'fauie  of  the  Uiiivt^rsiiy,  and  to  the 
eUabli^h<  d  iiftaget*  of  former  times. 

Biit  although,  in  adherintc  to  this  prinoi* 
p?ey  their  •teadinetisha^  remained  iinsbak- 
rii,  yet  their  patience  ha.s  iir>t  been  untried 
Tiw  proviKratioo  to  depart  from  it  has  been 
frequent,  deliberate,  and  sv^tematu »  Not 
Otily  havt;  libels  of  the  mi-anestsort  beei) 
^TtsNtfrntuattd  by  secret  agents,  but  the 
public  prints  have  bttiu  paid  to  initert  ar- 
-  liek'K,  the  object  of  i«'hich  in  to  misrepro> 
f»'Ul  Lm-d  Greiiville  in  the  eyes  of  the 
«<>rldj  and  to  VI lit y  those  who  support  fiiui : 
and  thrrc  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  this 
|>rartire  hnirtrehed  the  sunctiun  of  tbi>Ne 
"»fho  ought  to  have  iniptoyed  thtir  inttu. 
core  in  pri'vtnlniicur  suppreHAin^  it. 

ro»m  (he  variolic  formK  which  th«rse  |i- 
b«4>i  have  assinmtrd  at«d  from  the  ipdnstry 
with  wftich  they  are  spread  abrond,  it  may 
b^  thought  by  many,  who  are  inexperience 
cii  ill  such  wayit,  that  they  flow  from  the 
kp<Nitaneou.<t  t'ee(in^:»  of  men  uuconuectefl, ' 
and  iuiept  udeut  of  each  otht  r.  Hut  they 
Mki  bear  the  same  stamp.  And  thev  may 
»|l  be  ri  ferred,  as  many  of  them  have  been 
actually  traced,  t>  the  same  source.  ft 
luay  be  Mecessaiy,  for  the  saKe  of  those 
«ho4e  v«>te  is  yet  uinletermim*d,  to  warn 
tbem  of  the^e  pmcttites,  Amtnig  the  snp. 
porters  of  l»rcl  Eldon,  it  should  ^eem,  by 
Ibeir  laikgntve*  that  there  are  s<fnie,  who 
are  not  5io  much  actuated  by  attachment 
%•  him,  as  by  botiility  to  Lord  Grenvilie. 


The  motives  which  are  assigned  fnr  thii 
hostility  are  the  >ame  which  have  bt*ca  of- 
ten successfuJIy  employed  to  mislead  atnl 
inflame  the  populace  j  but  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  possess  but  little  influence 
with  liberal  an^  enlightened  uiiiid^— « 
7*liere  is  uotan  individual  iu  the  kingdom 
who  has  evinced  a  more  uniform  and  ar. 
dent  attachment  to  the  Established  Cb«|rch 
thau  that  nobleman  :  there  is  none  who  kM$ 
shown  him^lf  more  anxious  to  preserve 
its  rights,  and  to  provide  for  its  security  ; 
aud  it  can  scarcely  he  believed,  that  eren 
his  enemies  entertain  at  heart  th-^  opinions 
concerning  him  which  they  Mek  to  propa- 
gate. 

Whatever  may  be  the  i«Rue  of  the  pre- 
sent content,  the  remembrance  of  tliesct 
unworthy  acth  will  bring  their  proper  pun* 
inhinent  to  iho^  who  used  them.  Their 
fcffLct  must  naturally  be  to  embitter  defeat, 
and  to  diminish  th?  satisfaction  resulting 
frt>m  suc(  ess  ;  while  those  who  have  ho- 
nestly pursued  the  right  coiirse,  and  who 
have  dreaded  disgrace  more  than  failure, 
Will  retire  from  the  contest  with  sentimeata 
of  mutual  i-espect,  whether  defeat«id  or 
victori«His,  aud  however  di^erent  their  ob- 
jects of  puituit  may  have  been,  they  will 
equally  enjoy  the  conscious  recollection, 
that  they  have  laboured,  by  fair  and  up«. 
right  means,  in  no  ignobly  cause,  and  that 
they  hai'e  in  no  instance  swetved  ^^k  tb^ 
path  of  honour. 
Jimen  Nose,  Dec  1 9, 1 809. 
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■uf  fNo  vr  crtvtAs. 
Sftffirday,  at  the  mansion-house,  a  Jew  of 
tlie  n;Mne  <>f  De  Yotnipr,  was  charged  by 
the  vilicrtor  of  the  mint,  under  an  act  of 
Queen  Kli^ahetht  ^'Hh  the  offence  of  sell, 
lug  the  current  coin  of  t))e  realm,  called 
gnineaji,  ut  t  higher  than  the  current  va- 
lue, lly  the  statute  in  qu.estio|i^  it  is  de- 
clared that  any  per^ii  tiho  MimU  extort, 
d«?mai>d,  i^r  leceive,  for  an  v  of  the  current 
1 0^1  of  the  r«  aim,  uMift  than  the  legal  cur- 
rent value  thereof,  shall  he  esteemed  iruil- 
ty  of  felony.  Jt  appeared  that  the  pn- 
aoner  had  8*i|d  .'>6  uutneas  for  a  suifi 
amounting  to  about  tf^^.  tki.  each, 
«>r  Is.  6ti.  for  each  guipca  more  than  the 
I* gal  price  and  ciirient  value.  Evidence 
bring  aifduced  to  piove  this  c8M,  lihe  pri- 
aiHier  was  fully  committ«:d  to  take  his  triu), 
lor  tlie  offence. 

/i  melancholy  occurrence  took  place 
dttfing  a  heavy  gale  from  n.b.     The  khip 


PRITISH. 

Tnoma*,  about  40f^tons  burthen,  Henry 
Gatr,   master,    horn  iluracoa,   l>ound  to 
Liverpool,  came  ashore  at  Ked- wharf,  Ao^ 
gt«sea,  and  in  afew  minutes  went  to  ptecei 
wlien,  dreadful  to  relate,  every  soul 
board  perished,  to  the  number,  it  is  co« 
ceived,  of  about  50  per»ons  !     Great  |; 
of  her  carifo  has  come  ashore,  and  is 
cured   for  the  ownei^;    several  thousa 
dollar:*  are  already  lodged  iu'tbe  ci 
h«>us€,  Beaumori<(. 

Mejtsrs.  Brandcr,  Grant,  M*L^od,  BI4 
kiston,  Lewiii,  Tattnall,  Hall  and  Med 
mid.>htpmen  of  the  n»3ral  navy,  arrived 
i.oiidoa  on  the  ^tb  ult.  having  eflt^ctc 
then-  escape  hnmi  the  prison  of  Q  ivet,  i 
France,  after  nearly  tour  years  impriaoi 
ment  in  that  coimtry.  On  their  way  i 
H'ards  th^  coa^t  they  picked  up  ait 
brought  with  them  a  poor  British  seama 
with  a  wooden  leg,  who  effected  hlse«ca|| 
fr^ia  the  prison  «f  Arras.  ^^ 


■  uigiiizea  oy  ^^^jv^'v^'^iv^ 
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I  SuTKlay^  Jaoaary  ^th,  being  the 
birthday  of  her  royal  highness  prin- 
cess Charlotte  of  Wales,  she  received 
the  congratuUtions  of  his  royal  hiah- 
oess  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  dukes 
of  York,  Kent,  Cumberland,  and 
Cambridge ;  the  duchess  of  Brunswick, 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  Oels,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  at  Warwick-house  ;  ana  m  the 
evening  her  royal  highness  the  princess 
of  Waks  gave  a  grand  entertainment, 
at  her  apartments  in  Kensington 
palace,  on  the  occasion ;  there  were 
preseot,  her  royal  highness  the  princess 
Charlotte  of  Wale^,  the  dukes  of  Kent 
and  Cambridge,  the  duchess  of  Bruns- 
wick,  the  duke  of  Brunswick  Gels, 
prince  btahremberg,  and  a  numerous 
train  of  nobility  and  gentry. 

Eastern  Politeness.— When  Mr.  Per- 
ceral  waited  on  the  Penian  ambas. 
sador  to  compliment  him  on  his  arrival 

,  hi  England,  he  was  fearful  that  the 
season  of  the  year  would  make  an 
unfavourable  impression  on  the  mind 
<^  bis  excellency ;  Mr.  Perceval,  there- 
fore de>ired  Sir  G.  Ouseley,  to  tell 
b'H  excellency  that  this  was  the  middle 
of  «rin4er«  when  the  sun  was  freauently 
hidden  from  our  view  several  days 
together.  His  excellency  answereil — 
'*«  Ihe  ruddiness  of  your  countenance 
it  sufficient  to  illummate  the  atmos- 
phere, and  in  your  presence  the  ab- 
sence of  the  sun  need  not  be  regret- 
ted. You  are  the  great  star  that 
siieds  its  influence  over  England 
(perfwps  h'ls  excellency  meant  the 
t  reasu  ry  )  Ynu  are  (he  niby  of  delight,  * 
tJie  pearl  nf  pearh,    the  briiUatU  of 

*  Tbe^te  wens  Ui«  «xpres»  words  ii»ed  by 
liis  excetlcacy. 


hriUiants,  and  the  diamond  of  din* 
moudsy  and  your  presence  is  more 
agrteabie  to  the  stnses  than  otto  of 
Persian  roses,**  On  this  shower  of 
eastern  compliments  Mr.  P.  was  nearly 
overcome,  and  at*er  making  an  Eastern 
obeisance,  wKh  great  difficulty  (for 
be  was  near  falling,  he  bawtdsopro^ 
foundiy)  he  slid  away  out  of  Audul 
Mirza  Hassan's  presence. 

The  French  government  have  pro- 
jected a  new  grand  military  map  of 
Germany 9  to  consist  of  400  sheets  ; 
in  order  to  render  it  as  complete  as 
possible,  application  has  been  made 
to  the  court  of  Oeiimaik,  for  the 
trigonometrical  mensurations,  calculap* 
tions,  and  maps,  of  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Hdlstem,  which  have 
accordingly  been  forwaided  by  the 
'  academy  of  sciences  to   Parts. 

The  French  minister  of  marine 
has  promulgated  a  code  of  laws  tor 
the  government  of  privateers  and  the 
distribution  of  prizes,  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  encourage  individuais  to  em- 
bark their  property  in  speculations  of 
that  kind.  By  these,  the  ma<(ten  of 
privateers  are  directed  to  ransom, 
burn,  or  destroy  all  vessels  to  or 
from  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies, 
provided  the  estimated  value  does  iK)t 
e.xceed  ^10,000,  but  all  vessels  ex- 
ceeding in  value  that  sum  are  to  be 
sent  to  France.  In  regard  to  ransomed 
ships,  the  masters  ot  priva^jrcrs  are 
directed  to  take  the  mate  and  tvo 
seamen  as  hostages,  or  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  stipulated  sum ; 
if  the  money  is  paid,  the  men  are 
to  be  liberated  and  sent  huine,  but 
in  defiaiult  of  payment  are  tu  be  iui- 
prtjoiied  as  debtors  to  the  naliun. 


DOMESTIC  OCCUKRENCF^. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Belfast,  held  at  the  Exchange-rooms, 
lite  :J)^th  inst.  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  petitioning  parliament,  to  continue 
the  prohibition  of  distillation  from  grain : 
KdwardMay,  esq.  sovereign,  in  tJie 
ebair.  Mr.  b.  Ferguson  proposed  a  pe- 
tit ion  to  that  etfect,  stating  as  a  sufficient 
sroimd  font,  that  grain  was  now  consi- 
Srrtblv  higher  in  price,  than  when  the 
prohibition  uas  first  res3r\ed to;  and 
uiat  if  tliere  was  good  caiise  then  for 


the  enactment,  there  was  now  more  for 
the  continuance  of  it.  1  he  He  v.  Euw. 
May  combated  the  policy  and  jublice 
of  tnc  prohibition  by  a  variety  ot  argu- 
ments,  as  contrary  to  the  general  ini«  r- 
ests  of  the  country,  by  tliscouragmi*  in** 
farmer  Irom  increasing  his  produce,  aiui 
thereby  making  provi:»ion  for  a  time  of 
scarcity ;  and  as  unjust  to  one  part  ot  tie 
community  in  fixing  a  maximum  to  the 
price  of  tneir  commoJity,  while  otinr 
Lommcrcitl  sprculatiuas  were  leit  unfet- 
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(ered— The  sovereign  ended  with  some 
•irguments  to  the  same  purpose  by  say- 
ing that  to  his  own  knowledge,  Ireland 
was  on  the  veree  of  beinff  saddled  whh 
that  worst  of  ali  imposiUons  an  Income 
Tax. 

■  The  petition  was  finally  agreed  to, 
and  ordered  to  be  presented  to  pjrlia- 
ment. 


^t  a  mating  cf  the  proprietors  of  the  I^ndon 
Derry  library  and  JVIpw-rtJom,  he/d  in  the 
tmtnha/l;  Thomas  Lfcfy,  esq.  mnyor,  in  the 
thair^  the  following  resoiutums  were  proposed 
and  agreed  ta. 

1,  That  a  subMcription-  Rbalt  he  operv» 
ed  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  the  iicting 
up  of  a  library. 

2,  That  the  namber  of  original  proprie- 
tors be  limited  to  K5,  and  that  after  said 
sunber  ahall  be  filled  up,  any  person 
wishing  to  become  a  proprietor,  shall  for 
the  first  ten  year^  subsequent  to  the  opcu* 
ing  of  the  library,  pay  as  his  subscription, 
the  sum  of  ten  guineas,  and  at  any  future 
period  the  sum  of  twenty. 

3,  That  the  holder  of  a  share  shall  have 
I>ower  at  any  time  to  sell,  or  transfer  it  to 
any  person,  such  person  being  subjecr  to 
the  approval  of  the  committee,  and  in  case 
of  rejection  by  it,  having  a  rivcht  of  appeal 
to  a  ballot  of  the  body  at  large. 

4,  That  the  property  of  the  institution, 
be  vested  in  tnutees,  and  that  said  trustet  • 
be  the  lord  bi»hop  of  Derry,  the  Mayor  of 
the  city,  and  the  representative  in  parlai- 
ment,  all  fur  the  time  bfing. 

5,  That  to  the  support  of  the  establi<ih- 
ment,  ary  annual  subscription  of  one 
guinea  and  a  half,  be  paid  by  each  bolder 
of    a  share. 

6,  That  a  committee  not  exceeding 
five,  idiall  be  annually  elected  by  ballot 
from  among  the  proprietors,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  purchajking  boolc.«,  contracting  for 
irooms  for  the  accommodation  of  subMcrib« 
ers,  and  transacting  the  business  ol  the 
institution. 

7,  That  the  committee  shall  have 
power  to  elect  a  librarian,  who  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  books,  and  to  retnain  in  the 
library  whik  opf-n,  as  also  a  proper  person 
to  attend  in  the  news  room,  to  tile'the  pu- 
pers,  and  keep  the  room  in  proper  ortler  j 
and  that  the  committee  shall  bave  power 
to  fix  such  salaries  as  they  shall  deem  ex- 
pedient to  them,  resp**clively. 

8,  That  the  libniry  shall  be  open  in 
sununer  from  7  in  the  mornitig,  till  10  ut 
night,  and  in  wmter,  from  8  in  the  moi  iiing 
till  10  at  night,  allowing  reasonable  idter- 
vals  of  recreation  for  the  librarian,  viz. 
one  hour  for  breakfast,  and  two  hours  for 
dinner. 

9,  That  the  library  shall  be  shut  on  son- 
days. 


10,  That  no  person  shall  on  aoy  account 
take  any  book,  paper,  or  pubhration  out 
of  the  library  or  news  room,  under  pain 
of  expulsion  and  lots  of  abare  in  the 
institution, 

U,  That  a  treasurer  shall  be  elected 
each  year  from  among  the  proprietors,  and 
that  the  committee  shall  audit  bis  aocooats 
annually. 

12,  That  all  person*,  not  proprietors, 
who  may  desire  to  read  in  the  newsroom, 
shall  pay  one  suinca  and  a  half  annually, 
such  |>erson8  being  first  approved  of  by  the 
<^ommittee. 

1 3,  Thnt  each  proprietor  shall  be  allow- 
ed to  intiSodnce  one  stranger,  dnd  on  sa 
doing  shall  enter  his  own  name,  as  well  as 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  person  in- 
troduced,  in  a  book  kept  for  the  puq>osc^ 
which  introduction  shall  be  variid  for  tlnee 
days,  and  if  wished  to  be  continued,  most 
be  then  reuewed. 

14,  That  no4>er8on  residing  within  tea 
miles  of  the  city  shall  be  considered  a 
stranger,  that  is,  shall  avail  himself  of  the 
intmdnction  of  a  proprietor. 

15,  That  in  default  of  payment  of  the 
annual  subscription  by  any  proprietor,  the 
treasurer  shall  m  one  month  after,  report 
the  same  to  the  committee,  which  shall 
have  power  to  sell  the  share  of  the  delaolt- 
er,  and  after  deducting  the  arrears  due, 
shall  pay  over  the  balance  to  such  dc:lai||t^ 
er,  or  his  representatives. 

16,  That  each  proprietor  on  paying  bis 
subscription,  shall  sign  a  declaration  upon 
his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  he  will 
never  tear,  deface,  iiijuie,or  carry  aw«y, 
any  book,  paper  or  publication,  belonging 
to  the  institution. 

17,  That  every  member  who  shall  not 
have  paid  his  suhseription,  on  or  before 
the  I  St  day  of  November  next,  shall  for* 
feit  his  place  in  the  institution. 

On  balloting  for  a  committee,  the  Rev. 
F.  H.  Krowne,  Rev.  Doctor  Black,  Rev. 
James  Knox,  Alderman  John  Curry,  and 
Alderman  Lecky,  were  elected. , 

The  Rev.  F.  H.  Browne,  having  propos- 
ed Mr.  John  Dysart,  as  treasurer  for  the 
fir^t  year,  ha  was  nnaoimously  elected. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Black,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  James  Kno?;,  moved  the  tbaiikt  of 
the  meeting,  to  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Browue, 
for  the  ability,  zeal,  and  persererance  be 
had  displayed  in  suggesting  and  furthering 
the  plan  of  the  institution.  Carried  una- 
nimously. 

The  Mayor  having  left  the  chair,  M. 
$.  Hill,e4q.  seconded  by  Alderman  John 
Curry,  moved  the  tnauks  of  the  meeting 
to  the  Mayo)',  for  hrs  very  proper  and  li. 
beral  conduct  in  tbe  chair.  Carried  una- 
uiniotisly. 

N.B,  The  treasurer  having  been  order- 
ed by  the  committee  to  proceed  forthwith 
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to  collect  the  stibflcripttoni,  notice  i«  here* 
hy  given,  that  hit  hooks  arc  now  open  ibr 
that  pur|>os«;. 

1'hc  corporation  has  iHven  prroand  for 
build inc  a  hoo^e,  to  accomaiodati!  the 
Siihgcribers,  ai.d  itia  expected  that  thej 
will  sabscff  be  60  guineasi  per  annum* 

A  fccHnt  if  likewite  expected  from  the 
London  Society,  to  which  the  city  bt'lonfrs. 

On  Tue!«lay  night,  in  Dublin,  were  appre. 
hended  by  the  peace  officers  of  the  hetid  office 
of  Police,two  men,  charged  with  »windlinfc.' 
It  appears  that  they  were  concerned  with 
m  man  naoitd  Arthur  Downes,  who  kept  a 
«hop  in  Great  Britain-street,  with  whom 
bills  were  occasionally  piused  for  accom- 
DMidmtioh  ;  goods  were  rained,  purchased 
from  shop-keepers,  and  one  of  the  bilH 
patted  at  61  or  91  days*,  for  the  amount  ; 
by  a  good  look-out  these  people  have  bap. 
pily  bteu  detected.  A  visit  was  paid  by 
the  peace-officers  of  ihe  same  office,  to 
Mr.  OowiMs,  at  Great  Britain^ street,  and 
in  hit  shop  was  found  a  great  appearaooo 
of  goods,  but  when  eirainiBcd,  all  was 
outward  show,  far  what  appeared  tob« 
linen-drapery,  fustian,  corduroys,  flee, 
were  literally  small  remnants  staffed  with 
hay.  Tbe  shop  was  taken  by  a  shop-keep, 
er  in  Prancis-straet,  who  set  up  this 
Downes,  and  dreiv  upon  him,  and  so  back 
in  return.  The  owner  of  the  house  in 
Great  Britain -street,  is  a  very  respectable 
tradesman,  a  Mr.  Murphy,  wjio  always 
KKfOsidered  it  extraordinary  that  Downes 
never  inhabited  the  kitchen  which  belong, 
-ed  to  tbe  shop,  nor  even  communicated 
with  the  interior  of  the  house,  but  kept 
iasteoed  the  door  which  opened  into  it. 
However,  it  is  now  discovered  that  it  bet* 
ter  enabled  him  and  his  colleagues  to 
carry  on  this  trade  in  private,  in  order  to 
swindle  the  public  with  greater  e0ect.  A 
vast  concourse  of  tradesmen  have  appear, 
ed  before  the  sitting  magistrate.  Major 
Sirr,  and  much  important  matter  has 
cofloie  oat.  Tbow  people  were  connected 
with  Roscommon,  Sligo  and  Leitrim. 

ULSTia. 

5farrrM^....Rev.  Htnry  Holbert  tTolt- 
ley,  to  Aliota,  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hew* 
etson,  Rockmount,  county  Down. 

Rev.  George  Hay,  to  Miss  Tbomaon> 
both  of  Londonderry. 

At  Ncwry,  Mr.  Nicholas  Sloan,  to  Miss 
Jeniiingir. 

Mr.  Robert  Datidsoa,  pf  Klllileagh,  to 
Miss  K inning  of  Tullychin. 

Rev.  Mr.  Blakely  of  Moneyrca,  near 
Belfast,  to  Miss  Lindsay  of  TnllyhaveH, 
siaar  Bennbridee. 

'    Mr.  Richard  Rogers  of  Belfast,  to  Miss 
Hamilton. 
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Mr.  Robert  Boyd  of  Camy-hilU  to  Mist 
,  M*Kride  of  Kylesiown,  Bangor. 

Mr.  John  Robinson  of  Bally mfgUny, 
to  Mfxs   Margart-t    Cummin  of   Green* 
.  graves,  near  Newtownards. 

Mr.  Robert  Gibson  of  Drumulog,  to  Mist 
S.  Kelly  of  Lisbamet,  near  Comber. 

Mr.  James  Wilson  to  Miss  Brady,  both 
of  Belfast. 

M.  M*Murray  of  Bleary,  county  Down, 
to  Miss£mily  Cook,  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  Cook  ot  Lurgao. 

Andi-ew  Trew,  esq.  of  ^illpond-hoiise, 
to  Miss  Andrews  of  Armagh. 

Mr.  John  Service  of  Belfast,  to  Misa 
M'ClureofHeathfield. 

Rev.  Mr.  Andrew  Shannon,  to  Mist 
Mary  Gillespie,  of  Newtownlimavaddy. 

iKnl..«Captain  Hope  of  Londonderry. 

Richard  Hcyland,  esq.  of  Castlero^, 
county  Derry. 

Mr.  Francis  Taggart  of  Belfest* 

Mr.  Dannie!  Shannon  of  Belfast. 

Mrs^  Elizabeth  Ekenhead  of  Bel- 
fast. 

At  Belfast.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Skinner^ 
widow  of  tbe  late  General  Skinner. 

Mrs.  Richardson*  wife  of  Thomas  Rich- 
ardson, esq.  of  Belfast^ 

Mrs,  Eleanor  Hamilton,  of  Gola,  near 
Moiiaghan. 

Mrs.  J.  Palmer,  of  Belfast 

Mr.  George  Martin^  of  Belfast. 

Mr.  Andrew  Harvey  of  Omagh,  of  a 
gun-shot  wound  received  while  quietly 
passing  the  street,  on  the  12th  of  August 
last. 

LSlMSTBt. 

William  Stott,  M.  D.  to  Misa 
Catharine  Griffith,  second  daughter  of 
Richard  Griffith,  esq.  of  Leeson -street^ 
Dublin. 

Mr.  William  Hancock  of^Abbey-street, 
Dublin,  to  Miss  Ann  Wainwright,  county 
AVicklow. 

Afarrif  </....  Ed  ward  Ledwich,esq.  York- 
street,  Dublin,  to  Catharine  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Hawkesworth, 
esq,  of  Moantrath,  Queen *8  county. 
.  Mr.  Thomas  Kidd  of  Mullingar,  to 
Miss  M'Cormick  of  Ross. 

Rev.  James  Kearneyv^(son  of  the  bish- 
op of  Ossory)  to  Miss  Jane  Maria  Au 
kinson* 

Henry  Smith,  esq.  of  Trinity. street,  to 
Miss   Fry  of  GardeneHs^place  publiQ. 

Charles  Lennon,  esq.  of  Atblooe,  to 
Miss  Rose  Kelly  of  Clooncannoo,  county 
Galway. 

-M.  G.   Bathursf,  esq.    of    Hardwicke- 
street,  Dublio,  to  Mibs  Anne  Dickey. 

Mr.  Bernard  Byrne  of  Jervi>. street, 
Dublin,  to  Mist  Catharine  Rogers  of 
Brides'-Alley. 
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Etlward  >rayn«,e«q.  orMernon-iqtmre, 
to  ElixaMith,  dfeugtrttr  of  William  Heon, 
«M.  Master  in  c^ancerjr. 

Mr.  Qm^y  of  Nidioian  vtrKOi,  DubUti, 
to  Miu  Aniie  Kennedy  of  Ptunket-ntraet* 

Mr.  Keaue  of  the  Castoni- house,  Oub» 
liD,  to  Mitr  Shield*  of  Heury-street, 

.Mr.  WiUiem  Aruuton  of  BaRyhough- 
bridge,  near  Dublin,  to  Miss  Ram  of  same 
pla^ 

At  Wexford,  Charles  til^ee,  esq.  to 
Sarah,  daujchter  of  the  late  Dr.  Kingv- 
k«ry. 

Mr.  P.  CouDell,  of  NoHh  Frederide 
street,  Dublin,  to  Miss  Hart  of  Dorset- 
treet 

John  0*Beime,  esq.  of  Ann-street, 
Dublin,  to  Miss  Drett  of  Usher*s.qnay. 

Mr.  John  Kempston  of  Nassau-street, 
Boblio,  tb  Miss  Eleanor  Saouders  of 
Mecklenbargh-itreet. 

Df^d.^On  the  t6tb  inst.  in  Linen^iaU- 
street,  DobHn,  Benjaniio  HaughtOM,  who 
la&ly  residwi  at  Belfast.  Delicate  sensi- 
bility, and  genuine  modest  worth  peeuH* 
arly  marked  his  character.'  During  his 
short  course,  he  discharged  his  social  and 
Tclatife  duties  in  that  amiable  manner 
which  showed  the  benevolence  of  a  warm 
«»d  honest  heart.  He  llVed  beluvfd  in 
the  circle  of  bis  relations  and  friends, 
who  knew  bis  worth,  and  died  lamented. 

Andrew  Higgiubotham,  esq.  of  the  crea* 
sUry. 

At  Vidcs-hill,  near  Dray,  the  lady  of 
John  Mayoc,  esq.. 

At  CuUen's-wood,near  Ranelagh,  James 
Hyde,  esq*  one  of  bis  Majesties  messcn* 
fer*. 

Mr.  Michael  IfSorley  of  Bridge*8treet, 
J>ablin. 

Skefflngton  Thomson,  esq.  of  Rath- 
.nally,  county  Meath. 

Mr.  Michael  Gerrard  of  Stackum, 
county  Dublin,  an  opulent  farmer,  of  most 
i^pectable  character. 

Mrs.  Oatcy,  of  William-street,  Dublin. 

Robert  Archdall,  esq.  of  the  aoditor*s 


office,  suddenly  wHea  deporting  froos  a 
large  party  of  friends,  among  ivboni  ha 
spent  the  evening. 

At  CameHn,  county  Wexford,  John 
Drake,  esq. 

HUNSTER. 

Morried,.,^M  Liatenck,  Mr.  0«offe 
•bfKem,  to  Miss  Maorgaret  Worrell. 

At  Cork,  Mr.  George  £dwards,  to  Miss 
Roe. 

Oemld  Lltiyd,  ea^.  of  the  Limerick  Mi- 
litia, to  Miss  Mana  Moore,  of  Cnrtiuo 
J^odge  county  Longford. 

William  Cantren,«sq.  of  Wellmoont, 
toMissPhccbe  Howard. 

Wm.  Nicholson,  of  Tortula,  county 
Tipperary,  to  Miss  Stcpaey  of  Vauclutc, 
near  Newport. 

Francis  Fosberry,  jun.  of  Currabridgc, 
county  Limerick,  esq.  to  Mrs.  B.  Cre«gb, 
widow  of  J.  B.  Creagb,  esq.  of  Creagb- 
cmsUe. 

At  Cork,  Henry  Bennett,  esq.  to  Mks 
Colbaro. 

Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  of  Ctams,  to  Eliza, 
•ibird  daughter  of  Robert  Kelly. 

D'!^...John  Power,  esq.  of  Clogbeeo, 
•county  Waterford. 

John  Arciiibold,  esq.  of  WateffSTd, 

Mr.  Benjamin  Moore,  Waterford. 

Mrs.  Bowles,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Bowles, 
Limerick. 

Mrs.  Felly  of  Brunswick,  noar  Cloamel, 
aged  95. 

Mrs.  Sinnott,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Sin^ 
BOtt  of  Waterford. 

Mr.  James  Savage,  latfi  high  const^ 
ble  of  Waterford. 

Rev.  Mr.  8Uok.  P.  P.  of  Ltitterao^gb, 
Dingle. 

Captain  Herbert  «t  Kitlarney. 

At  Balliuvonere,  near  Cork,  Mr.  James 
Daly,  aged  lUl,  in  possession  of  aU  bis 
ittcttlttes  to  bis  last  year. 

COIINAUCHT. 

Dtf</«...At  Kinclair,  county  Oalway, 
.Mrs.  Smith,  wife  of  James  iiitaitb,  caq. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

fnm  Decern^  «)»  ia09,tiU  Jammary  SO,  18IO. 
The  «0Mker  for  llut  month  has  been  favborable  for  the  operaticiiis  of  the  plough,  s 
lew  days  only  •f  firost  have  intervened  to  interhipt  its  progress ;    and  it  is  to  be  hoped  ths 
fkrmers  liMe  Hot  neglected  to  embrace  the  oppocumity  of  putting  fonrard  that  impottaoc 
part  of  their  work. 
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is  cam  of  wet  and  wahymtM$  waaihef,  frftnniitly  ^kmm  iImw  w  wndk  Ufaiiul,  th<| 
ehcir  cropa  are  koib  lata  So  pMtiof  inio  thafranod.  a»d  the  lisnraH  oC  canmc  prottictfd  aflb- 
til  the  cold  frosty  ni^htt,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  AufiMan^  hmg^  00  ^  premainra  cip% 
■ea^  and  the  graiD  it  cooMqnemly  dtfeCtina  both  is  ^uaeaity  and  ^pwUty. 

The  wheat  cropa  cootiaoe  to  look  well  io  n^ota  part  of  tha  country  ;  wid  hert  it  QUip 
HOC  he  amiiit  to  catt  the  aitoKiDD  of  iba  cuhivaton  of  thai  vtMiifi  g?aii»>  t«  a  practica, 
which/or  many  years  past,  has  prevailed  amongst  «oa«e  of  the  most  aidansiva  f^roiers  t% 
tDffiaad,  ami  been  adapaad  byaavcrai  io  thia  coiwtry*  iMUpelf..Juc|;Qir«|gi  a94foJiinf 
the  wheat  crops  in  6pring. 

TUtn  are  few  hunmers  who  have  not  observed  that  the  frequent  heavy  rains  aa  WiiH 
ter  so  cmisoBdate  the  soil,  that  whan  it  dries  to  Spring,  the  aorfaaa  is  ^f4  and  cniite^ 
aver,  and  rendered  estmoiely  poiavoiimble  t9  the  progress  of  the  tender  roots  of  thfl 
wheats  aspeoSaUy  in  clay  soiU  By  breaking  up  thU  onsi  with  the  hairoWi  aodaftcr^i 
warda  paMmg  the  roUer  over  it»  the  soil  ja  madn  ina,  mi  batter  praf^red  to  al^d 
iha  noeawary  noorfshaseot  to  the  yovog  pbntib   ' 

Those  who  havonevtr  seen  thsi  mode  practised,  may  naturallir  coojecture  t|iat  mavff 
•f  the  roots  will  be  desnwycd  by  the  action  of  tho  hairoWt  mv4  it  ia  not  impcflb^blf  thaf 
aome  of  tham  naiy  be  lost  |  hot  they  wiU  find  on  mahinif  tlia  eiperimea^  tbjit  tiM  «dk 
vanaagea  ivsnking  irom  k»  wall  greatly  ovarbala^^  any  Iqss  of  ibat  hini 

A  ii^gle  stroke  of  the  hatrow  en  erery  part  of  the  groon4>  wiU  ba  mfficw(it«  fuid  If, 
mif  o^  the  roots  afa  loosened  bf  it;  the  roller  wiUiviMdy  lh«  iniwy* 

Wheat  has  advanced  a  little  io  price  since  last  report,  fiarliy  baa  la^ip  ^^onl  tw^ 
4iiUiog«  per  htmdred  wa^pht,  andoota  have  beeft  lutinoary*  SboH^d  lilN^tf  ^ fTaQ(c4 
to  the  di»tiIMes  to  vaork^  tl^e  bciar  will  no  doubt  aKpeiiaoct  %  ^m» 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 

It  has  become  a  practice  with  the  writers  who  are  predetermined  to  advocate  ^e  canst 
of  things  .as  they  are«  to  speak  in  high  terms  of  our  commercial  state.  ^  Voable  to  find  to* 
pics  for  praise  in  our  eBp^itioQS«  or  in  our  political  relations,  they  lavish  encomiums  on  out 
lUniiahtng  trade,  at  a  set  off  aeaiost  the  dark  shades  of  our  situation.  Let  us  qieat  them 
on  their  own  ground,  and  inquire  how  hr  these  mighty  beauts  sre  reah^ed.  The  trade  wc 
are  allowed  with  almost  the  entirepHittnent  of  Europe  is  carried  on  by  steakh,  prthe  ureo 
cariooa  coomvaoce  of  the  Autocrat  of  France.  Trade  is  turned  ititoa  system  of^smoggUngs 
and  our  manuiactiirts  arc  sometimes  dandertinely  rarried  into  the  continent,  through  our 
commercial  depots  at  HeligotanU,  and  a  few  other  points,  to  which,  by  om-  ns^vaj  superkMttf 
we  have  yet  access.  Eusua  still  permits,  by  an  artful  policy  for  her  0wo  bencfir,  her 
■rtidaa  to  ho  exported  ;  but  ai  few  hnporutions  are  made  from  us,  and  the  wisdom 
ff  our  Orders  in  Council  prevents  the  Americans  from  sending  tuppKes  to  the  oonti- 
oent,  from  which  source  tbey  formerly  had  a  fund  to  pav  for  our  manufsctures  taken  hf 
chem,  tho  balance  of  trade  is  considerably  against  us,  and  »  nmat  disadvantageous  rate  of 
exchange  is  the  cooseqaenee.  Thus  we  may  perceive  the  interruption  of  our  trade  with 
America  produces  the  double  ioconvenienf  e  ot  excluding  our  manufactures  from  the  North 
American  Continent,  and  of  withdraiprine  a  fund^whcnce  our  Importations  from  the  Conti* 
•eoc  of  Europe  were  formerly  conveniently  paid.  Indeed,  wUh  the  United  States  of  North 
Xnerica,  matters  are  rapidly  getting  worse.  A  bullying  Negodator  is  pent  out  to  reproach 
the  /^menc9n$  with  not  using  a  tMf  swfi^witly  bifb  against  the  encroachments  of  France  on 
their  trade.and  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  language  he  recommends,  he  bf  comes  the  great 
ezemplaf  fff  a  high  tone,and  uses  sncb  language  in  his  letters, as  a  free  state  capnot  with  hor 
ooor  \mr^  The  negociation  is  thus  broken  od",  and  the  difficulties  of  our  situatkm,  botl^ 
commercial  and  piditical  are  encre^sed  by  the  probability  qf  the  American  States  being  Ibrc.- 
e4  ipta  the  great  m«|ter-rolI  of  our  en«mi|«>  |t  is  fashionable  doctrine  to  dnpise  tho  efforts 
of  Om  Americans,  ^Mit  let  us  not  be  toq  confident  j  they  formerly  asserted  the  mdepen- 
409Ci  of  their  constitution,  and  there  is  a  strong  probability  they  are  fai  the  present  crist? 
capable  to  vindicate  the  independence  of  their  trade,  and  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Great  Brl- 
«ull  »»y  o»€t  more  regret  her  h^ua^ty  rejection  of  conciliatory  measures. 

fl^tli  AJUefica  prpsewts  great  obstacles  to  our  trade  with  them.  Even  our  friends,  the 
old  Cofrt  of  Panugal,  are  %f  of  aUowiog  us  to  share  in  the  trade  of  the  Brasils,  and  the 
$pmdl  «l|«iW»»  fWrcise  tieir  hcre4itary  and  inveterate  prejudices  against  freely  admit* 
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tbf  at  into  thiir  fiirboortk  and  their  pr^vdicct  hrre  reefnrad  tddittooal  eonfimttioB, 
md  akiKMt  jimificatioo  from  the  maraodJiif  oxpedkioiM  ooimUjr  and  ftnpoUticattj  iukIkv 
Cdora  agtkHl  them  tt  a  recent  ftriod. 

Denmark  atw  rdmembert  the  unjust  attack  on  Copenhagen,  and,  if  yteldiog  to  the  ne- 
ceirftiet  of  Norway,  the  allows  a  short  respite  of  trade  ibr  throe  months  to  that  qnarter, 
ahe  qnidtly  withdraws  her  licence,  and  leaves  tis  to  toiler  again  from  the  effscu  of  onr  in* 
temperate  conduct,  and  of  hcrjost  raseotment. 

At  home  onr  prospect  is  mcieotly  dreary.  The  want  of  tkaber  paralyzes  onr  eflbrta 
for  improTcment  The  linen  trade,  at  least  ref^rding  the  finer  branches,  is  in  a  atau  of 
unenropled  depressioo.  An  unjustifiable  speculation,  and  warn  of  flax«seed,  have  oasn* 
tiatty  injured  4t,  and  our  cotton  trade  it  far  irom  being  in  a  flourishing  and  setdod  ataaa, 
but  is  subject  to  all  the  flactoatioos  which  usually  mark  a  trade  not  permaoemly  establish- 
ed. The  lai^  capitalitts,  the  auccettful  speculators,  fonntng  the  commercial  aristocracy, 
bare  gained,  and  among  them,  and  their  less  successful  imitators  luiury  haa  iucrsissd, 
to  the  condition  of  the  middling  classes  b  not  bettered.  In  thia  profince  the  nsanufKturtfS 
and  smaller  farmers  had  indeed  advanced^;  yet  their  prosperity  during  the  last  year  has 
by  no  means  kept  pace  with  their  prefious  state  of  improvement.  The  high  price  of  fias 
1ms  materially  decreased  their  profits,  and  among  the  poorer  classes,  at  least,  praduced  nauch 
distreia.  The  manufacturers  of  linens  have  had  during  the  laat  year,  much  less  profit  than 
ssoal,  notwrtfismoding  the  high  prices  of  linen.  But  in  the  estimate  of  the  weahh  of  a 
count!  y,  such  drcumstancet  are  overlooked  by  the  man  who  viewa  only  the  ptnnadu  and 
not  the  base  of  the  pyramid. 

In  Englaod,  the  increased  noor-fitea,  and  the  nunber  of  clatnantafor  the  iobilee  booty 
in  some  places  equalling  the  half  o(  the  population,  mark  the  pressure  of  the  thnei^ 

Are  these  facu  proon  of  our  pennanent  commercial  prosperity  ?  or  rather  do  they  not 
wrove  that  **  our  boasted  good  it  bat  plethoric  ill  Y*  But  we  are  not  eo  unjust  as  to  deny 
(ut  in  some  respects  our  condition  is  bettered.  Yet  this  improvement  may  rather  be 
considered  to  have  taken  place,  not  in  consequence  of  the  wisdom  of  our  rulm,  but  may 
tend  to  demonstrate  that  unwise  management  cannot  altogether  repress  the  energies  of  a 
|Mople.  A  healthy  constitution  may  survive,  and  even  to  a  certain  degree  thriver<M>twith« 
ataniding  the  injudicious  efforts  of  empiricism ;  but  as  to  any  cause  of  rejoicing,  or  fefidttt- 
ing  ouraehres  on  our  present  situation,  the  judidoui  and  rdlecting  who  eonune  beoeutk 
the  aaiCsoe,  will  seriously  ask,  where  are  the  stable  grounds  of  prosperity  f 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  state,  for  the  information  of'  our  readers,  on  a  aubject  of  inters 
nal  policy,  that  there  appears  an  error  in  a  statement  which  lately  appeared  in  the  public 
lepers,  that  the  bakers  in  Ireland  are  compellable  to  take  an  oath  of  office,  as  to  the  mgre* 
dients  which  they  put  into  their  bread.  An  act  for  this  purpose  passed  in  1787.  vest  re- 
newed in  178^  re-enacted  in  1795,  revived  in  1803,  and  finally  expired  in  1807.  Since 
this  period  there  appears  no  farther  enaction.  7*he  principle  of  compelling  oatha  of  oftce 
is  bad.  Conscience  oueht  not  to  be  ensnared  by  setting  positive  engagements  and  interest 
to  opposition,    k  is  sufficient  to  punish  when  an  improper  action  is  committed. 

Large  importationaof  flaz-seed,  flax,  and  hemp  have  been  made  into  London, 
the  last  year,  much  more  considerable  than  in  the  three  preceding  years  ;  beaidee  the  i 
portatioos  into  Leith,  Hull,  and  the  other  poru  in  Great  Briuin  convenient  for  the  Bast 
country  trade.  We  subjoin  a  table  of  the  imports  of  these  articles  into  London  for  the 
last  four  years.  By  this  account  we  may  perceive  the  great  increase  during  the  laat  yev'; 
and  it  is  further  to  be  noted  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  importation  in  1^09  took 
place  within  the  laK  sis  months.    A  large  fleet  l^u  alio  since  arrived  from  the  Baltic. 

1806  ,        1807  1808  1809 

Flai«sced,»     56,870,hbd8.        68,4O0hhda.  19,000hhds.  S16,480hhd8. 

Flat,  S/XX>tona.  2,900  tons.  5^)00  tons.  97/>9S  torn. 

Hemp,  13,300  do.  17,300  do.  '    •     11,600  da  48,996  do. 

This  statement  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  fears  of  a  deficiency  of  flaz-seed  ibr  acKt 
8pring*s  sowing,  and  of  a  scarcity  of  flax  and  hemn  for  the  purposes  of  our  mamrfactavea. 
We  may  reasonably  expect  a  portion  of  these  artkka  will  reach  this  coaotry,  to  redaoa  the 
prices,  and  keep  the  speculators  in  check. 

In  our  home  markets,  flax  is  coniiderably  advanced,  owing  to  die  dcfldeoey  af  hM 
ycar*s  crop,  which  foiled  in  many  places,  particularly  in  the  countiea  of  TyrosM,  Cbum 
and  Monaghan.  Foreign  flax,  in  snudl  parcels,  is  offered  to  sale  in  the  flax  market  at  New* 
ry,  and  there  is  recsoa  to  eipect  itt  use  may  becoBie  geaeral  to  wffAy  dM  drfifianti  el 
aar  own  cro|^ 

uigiiizea  oy  >^jv^v^'i  iv^ 
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!•  QOOMqq«f»ce  of  int^BUktiQa  in  tb«  ptpen,  tfMt  it  isiii  prospeet  with  the  IrM 
ChaiiceUor  olthe  Exclw^r to ti^  agniA  id  ibc  pratMit lesvion  to  renKyre the  restrioticm 
off  di(it)Uation  from  sraio*  fears  are  revived  that  thia  neasure  may  improperly  raise  tb« 
price,  of  provisiona  both  m  this  coantry  and  in  England,  while  we  are  cut  off  from  • 
prospect  of  foreign  supplies.  It  would  be  a  national  adrautage,  both  as  to  morale  an4 
revenue,  if  a  stop  were  put  td  illicit  distillation. 

It  is  iilattd  in  the  English  papers,  that  a  Jew  has  been  committed  for  trial,  on  th« 
prosecution  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  mint  for  buying  guineas  at  a  premiunt  of  ls.6d.  pec 
p«ece. — If  this*  information  is  correct,  the  isj>ue  must  be  interesting,  especialiy  to  us  in 
this  part  6f  the  cCuntry  who  have  been  for  so  many  years  in  the  open  practice  of  bay- 
ing and  selling  guineas.  The  trade  is  vet  new  in  England,  and  the  traffic  not  open- 
ly avowed,  but  the  necessity  of  the  tim«a  ««U  tand  aoon  to  reconcile  them  to  the«e 
transactions  as  whenever  guineas  are  wanted,  they  will  probably  bear  a  premium  in 
contparison  with  bank  notes.  -  "  *    •  t  -   • 

Exchange  on  LondoA  has  latterly  advanced,  being  about  8}  pf  r  cent  for  notex,  and 
*7|  for  guineas.  Piscount  on  note^  is  also  a  little  advanced,  being  about  1|  tot 
per  cenU   Discount  on  Dublin  bills  is  still  uuder  the  rate  of  legal  interest. 


MEDICAL  REPORT. 
LiH  </  Dimtm  oeatrrhg  in  iht  priacikw  nf  ^  P^ichtn  in  B^ffka,  Jmm 
DttemUr  80,  18^9,  tHi  Jmwu^  20,  1810. 

Eafo»ater....bighest 30    0      Thermometer.^highest 53    0 

mean 29    0  mean   -  -  -   -      410 

lowest «8    0  lowest   ...  -      3«    0 

Tgphut,  ...••.  8  Common  contagions  fever. 

^  .       ^       •  .  Hectic  fever,  and  wasting  of  the  body*  fitnn  diseased 

Ophihnlmia,  -  -  -  -  3  Inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

Cynnnche,  -----  1   Quinsy. 

JiepatUes  -  -  -  .   -  1  Inflammation  of  the  liver, 
Rheumaiiimui,  •  •  •  4  Acute  rheumatism* 
Arthrodt/niOt*  -  •  •  2  Chronic  rheumatism* 
, .  Rubeola,  ..-•--!  Measles. 
Scarlatina,  -----  6  Scarlet  fever. 

Hfomcftytis,  -  •  -  -  1  *  Spitting  of  blood. 

PhtkhU,  ••...-  3  Consumption. 

Cotarrhm,  ...  -  •  4  Common  cold.  > 

Dyt$enUna,  •  -  -  •  1  Btoody  flni. 

DytpepMta^-  ....  2  Indigestion,  with  flatoleace  of  the  stomach. 

.  Paipkatio  eorditp  •  -  1  Palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Asthma,'   -  •  -  -  -  4  Asthma. 
Hysteria,  -  -  -   •  -  1   Hysterics. 
Scrophula,  ....  -  6  Evil. 

lilerus,   -  •-..•!  Jaundice. 
Anosmia  organica,  -  1  An  imperfect  sense  of  smeliinf* 
.Apkoniacatarrhalis,''  I  Loss  of  voice  from  a  cold.  « 

Psora,  .......2  Itch. 

Herpes,  -  -  -  -  -  -  4  Ringworm,  or  tetter. 

Morbi  litfantiles,  -  16,  Febrile  and  bowel  complaints  of  children. 
The  increase  o(  contagious  and  scarlet  fevers  in  the  last  month,  if  not  sufficient  to 
excite  alann,  ought  at  least  to  rouse  m  us  a  spirit  of  vigilance  and  obser>-ation  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  arrest  the  progress  of  either,  as -far  mt  the  present  im- 
proved state  of  medical  science  enables  us.  The  great  frequency  of  colds,  and 
the  danger  of  their  terminating  badly,  partlcuhirly  where  there  is  a  pre-disposition 
to  consumption,  indoces  us  to  make  the  following  observations,  for  the  use  of 
general  readers  :  a  eold  at  first  is  nothing  but  an  increased  secretion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  that  lines  the  nose  and  passage  to  the  lungs^  and  which  is  usoally  produced 
by  sudden  exposure  of  the  body,  from  a  very  warm  to  a  cold  temperature,  or  by  the 
long  continuance  in  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere,  without  being  previously 
'very  warm ;  this  new  or  increased  action  of  these  membranes  may  be  sns- 
f«nded  or  destroyed  by  socb  remedies  as  ar«  capably  af  axc^liig;!^/  powcrfU  mid  eon- 


71       ^  Naiupdids' Sippf%  iCc.  [Jan. 

■»M4»  proAMe  wqm,  wi  be  wpamj  ftriyntly  tfll  di>  diwxt  yitfiito  tbair  tm.  lo 
pamM  «f  a  food  cooitkatiaQ,  k  ceaiat  aponcaaaoQiljr,  in  fronaigitt  or  teo  daft,  dfi  a 
aotttk,  bvt  if  k  rfiould  coatinaa  longar,  wa  oaght  to  ma  tba  matt  actita  raoMdiai  for  ks 
Ninoaal»  for  we  ara  taoght  by  obMrratioo,  that  the  oftenar  peofk  hate  bean  mctackad  wkh 
a  cok),  the  more  readily  they  ara  tffacted  bf  it,  and  that  die  longer  it  hu  cootiooed,  the 
more  diftcuk  it  it  to  be  rtmoved  :  the  caie  of  lott  of  voice  from  coM,  id  oar  Ikt,  it  at* 
landed  with  some  cnriont  eircumnancest  the  tnbject  of  it,  on,  at  intenrals,  tottk  u  whan  in 
lieakh,  nor  it  it  accompanied  widi  any  pain,  and  the  puke  k  twy  Ikde,  if^it  all  mcraated 
Ml  ure^UeDcy. 


NATURALISTS'  REPORT. 

Wfmm  Detmher  20, 1809,  tiU  Jammary  20,  I8ia 
Happy  the  man  potsetted  of  ancient  matt. 
Happier  who  plants  hk  treet,  while  time  improvatb 
And  formt  cktiir  baantiet  to  reward  hit  care. 
He  like  great  C  jrut  criet  **  I  pUced  them  there." 
Ba  Lttta't  OAaotK. 
TstiB  ara  few  p«apte  hi  whote  bfeattt  the  detire  of  baboldiaf  the  eoootry  and  iCf 
•etnery  k  totally  extingnithed,  whether  It  k  intdnctiTa  or  habitual  it  it  impoitibk   to 
trace,  tome  have  gene  to  far  at  to  tty,  thae  k  it  derived  from  the  pleatuii  wkidi  ear  flrtt 
pvantt  enjoyed,  ere  dlM^badience  drove  them  from  Paradke;  eartain  k  k  however,  that  the 
groili  robe' of  nature  conveys  to  the  imagination  pleasorei  of  whidi  ail  ara  datiroaa  to 
participate,  tad  at  that  exqoitite  nainter  of  thnple  tcenery,  Cowperi  eipiettet  it,  if  they 
can  no  otherwite  enjoy  the  tight  oi  green  they  will  plant  a  tprig  dF  mint  in  an  old  tea-pot. 
<•  ifippier  who  plaott  hk  treet**  and  beholdt  them  now  with  that  healthy  v^oor,  which 
abawa  each  placed  in  kt  proper  toil  and  sltuadbn  $    but  without  attarnkm  to  thak  Batmnl 
charactara  continual  miitaket  will  be  the  contequence,  attended  with  ttunted  and  vnKeatthy 
growth.      The  spongy  roott  of  the  alder  penetrate  the  marihy  toil ;    the  wide  toreadiof 
raoti  of  the  larch  extending  over  a  great  tpace  of   dry  tandy  ground,  receive  abundaot 
nowtthment  where  few  othert  would  thrive,  while  the  ehn  with  closely  entangled  roott 
groart  wkh  Invuriance  only  in  the  richett  loam,  and  the  oa^  whote  deeply  penetrating  roott 
ware  aarlv  noticed  by  pUnters,  growt  only  to  advantage  in  earth  where  ita  root*  are  not 
knpaded  in  their  detcant.    From  thete  czamplet  it  may  be  lean  how  necestary  the  arudy  of 
QBtwral  characters  are  to  ensure  to  the  planter  tuccatt,  and  at  the  tea«>n  for  pkntif^  it  at 
liand,  ro  direct  him  who  withet  with  **  their  beandet  ta  retard  hk  cace  ** 

During  thit  dreary  ttteon  the  obtervatioot  of  the  Nataralitt  ara  very  limited ;  withovi 
bk  attendon  k  directed  to  the  ttudy  of  Cryptogamk  pbnta,  there  k  little  to  intareic 
December,  22,  Thmth  (Tnrdus  Musicut)  tinging, 
f  5,  Common  Wren  (Sylvia  Troglodytet)  tinging. 
27,  Thrushes  singbg. 

lanuary  2. 1810.    Common  Wren,  and  Robin  Redbreast  TSflvia  Ruhecnk)  tinging. 
S,  Mitteltoe  Thrush  (T«kdpt  Vitclvorut)  tinging.     Thk  bird  no  doubt  wat  once  pleo* 
tifal  in  Ireland,  but  for  maay  yeart  they  were  unknown  and  k  k  only  within  these  five  or 
ais  ya<rt,  they  have  been  obterved,  adding  thek  tong  to  cheer  the  naked  grovet. 

Sparrowt  (FringiUa  Dometuca)  att^mibling  about  thek  nesting  hokt|  and  malping  cob»* 
darabk  noise. 

12,  Robin  Redbreast,  singing. 

14,  A  large  flock  of  Wild  Qeeae  flyiog  to  the  SoQthward. 

If,  Wren  sipgiog. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  Deeemhtr  20  1809,  HU  Jantnry  iZO,  1810. 
To  prognosticate  the  weathei-  whkh  immedhtety  ensues  from  Meteorologica!  appear* 
ancethas  Men  attempted  from  die  most  remote  periods  of  andquity,  but  h  k  only  tioce  a 
more  correct  knowledge  of  attronomical  periodi  hat  been  acquired  that  philotophers  hava 
obterved  a  corretpon^nce  between  certam  seasoinL  Mr.  Toaldo  tuppotet  that  the  teaaooa 
corte^cod  with  4»e  another. everj  19  ytaii^  or  hinar  period*  in  conprmatkw  of  thk  theory. 

"*        '         '     *  •  '  uigiiizea  oy  ^^jv>'vy':^i\^ 
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I>Kemb«r  17S0  «fla  Dmwi- 
bfiH  of c§D  rcmitkablT  pltii^ 


kr  1809,  Jumiry  1791   and  the  prtMOt  iiioiiUi»  wbich  hat 


t  akbo«^  BoooauBoolf  chaogeabU. 
Slf  «••••••*•••••»••••••••  lu 

<  vS{y  •••••••••••«••••••••«•  A  cnpio(  ibow* 

sSy  CM********************  flocwflry* 
S4,  SS,  .....^.— — .^^  Wet  4aj% 

S6, Showerf. 

«7y  •••••••••••••••••••••••  ]RliB  claar  vy  ^T* 

Sof  «••••••••••••••••••*••  A  Mpx  BOWaf • 

S^t  (M********************  Scoffeiyf  liWi  fftHift 
SO,  .^.^ Wet. 

Sli  ■••••••••••••••*•••••«.  oUUWVl  f . 

!,••••••••••••••••••••■••  ffUwit  nd'wcn^ 

f,  ...••.. • Dry,  pleaiam. 

S,.^....- Slight  rain. 

4,  6,  Pine  dry  ^j%, 

7,. ^•..  Heayy  rain. 

V|  •••••••••••••••••••••••  onow^ry* 

9»  10,  •••.•••••••••..•.•  Clear  and  dry. 

11,  ••.- Stormy  and  wat. 

is,  ••^••••••.^•M«.*»««a»«  Wet  nMfMD||»dfy  d^» 

14, Cold  and  dry. 

15,  •••  ••••^••••'^••••Ms.  Fmt, 'Wicb  a  nil  of  mow  MMWt  Ig  loui  flfiR 

Ifiy  —— ••.*«Mi»— ■— ■  Dark  ^toity  day* 

17, V-— •—••••*•••  Clear  firoity  day. 

18, • Showery. 

19,  •  ••..•...•.•.- Dry  and  koity. 

Tte  laoge  of  the  baroaaeter  hat  been  tridiag,  only  iourtimot  u  low  at  89Jf,  and  moit» 
If  aboot  SO,  seldom  ooe  ernth  above  it. 

Tbe  ihwiutiRii  I  liae  been  cominaally  flactaatiDg  in  the  momingt  between  STf,  wbicb 
itvasoo  tbc  19th  of  Janoary,  and  50  which  it  wat  on  the  lit  and  4th  of  January  | 
i«M  it  was  scarce^  two  mMniqgs  near  the  same  temperature. 

Hie  highest  at  .which  the  thermometer  ww  obsenred  U  S  »JI.  was  58  oo  the  1st  of  Ji^ 
■wj,  the  lowest  80  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month. 

'tit  preralent  winds  have  been  S.W.  which  '<0u  It  timos,  it  waa  observedalso  N.W 
^iSX«;  £.  S;  N.S.8tlmca. 


CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA. 

roa  raaau Aft  Y,  1810. 

0»  tbe  lat  the  Moon  risee  at  36  mlo.  past  5  a.m.  aod  sets  at  48  nrin.  poit  1  r.M. 
bcnccshe  will  not  be  visible,  except  for  a  short  time  in  the  momiog. 

5,  Tbe  new  tSooo  will  he  seen  in  tbe  evening  towards  tbe  w.s.w.  havin?  near, 
bet  above  her,  the  four  stars  in  the  triangle  of  tbc  Water-pot.  and  helow  her 
Hercury,  and  tbe  eighth  of  the  Water-bearer,  above  her  is  Mars,  and  at  a 
coasiderable  disUnce  higher  up,  Jupiter.  Thus  three  pjanets,  with  tbe  Moon, 
^eeorste  the  weaUm  hemisphere,  and  her  paaaage  by  two  of  them  will  oaturally  ftx 
ear  attention. 

10,  She  is  on  onr  meridian  at  19  min.  past  ^,  having  directly  mder  her  Meokar,  oi 
the  first  star  of  the  Whale,  tbe  three  first  stars  of  the  Ram  being  to  the  west,  as  t!i*i 
Pleiades  are  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  to  the  east  oP  the  meridian ;  at  9,  she  is  (34* 
W  from  tbe  aecoiid  of  tbe  Twins. 

1^,  She  is  on  the  meridian  at  16  min.  pa^t  9,  being  near  the  middle  of  the  Trian- 
fls,  formed  by  the  third,  the  first  and  the  second  of  tbe  twins,  and  tbe  first  and  wecond 
•f  tbe  little  Dog.  The  thirdof  the  Twins  being  to  tbe  west,  the  other  wtnrs,  to  tbe 
cast  of  tbe  meridian  $  at  9  she  is  40*  58'  fixmi  the  first  of  the  Lion,  and  39*  SO'  from 
AUebaraiii. 

•9,  the  riaet  nearly  at  the  saime  time  with  the  second  of  tbc  Lion;  the  first  being  at 
a  eSMlderable  dlisunee  above  her,  and  her  course  is  directed  to^.tlie  twentieth  of  the 
lim,  which  taflier»nf)  ocoolt«tioa  before  she  setx,  this  takes  plac«  the  followiog  mom- 


iag, a Uttle  after  5 ;    the  sur  emerges  a litUe  before  six,         ugiizea oy^^^p 
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'  97,  She  ficen  25  Din.  pasl  f  a.m.  and  U  soon  after  followed  by  Sitorn  and  the  stars 
ftk  the  9eoil>ioii.  ' 

Mercury  is  an  erening  star  during  the  former,  and  a  morning  stir,  during  the  latUr 
part  of  this  month.     His  inferior  conjunction  takes  plaoe  on  the  16th. 

Venu«  is  a  morning  Mar,  but  so-low  at  min-rise,  that  nhe  will  be  seen  but  by  feiv.— > 
Her  motion  is  direct.  On  the  first  she  is  under  the  two  firat  eur*  of  the  &oat,  ami  pro- 
ceeds to  a  point  under  the  four  stars  in  the  triangle  of  the  Water«ipot,  but  does  not 
reach  its  stream. 

Mars  is  an  e? ening  star  and  may  be  aten  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jower  region,  at 
his  Artt  appearance  on  the  1st,  to  the  west  of  the  sovtU-west  r^t  his  duration  above 
the  borixon  after  Snn*iet  decreaseiy  tboof  b  slowly,  every  nigJit.  The  Moon  passes  bin 
on  the  6th. 

Jupiter  is  on  the  meridian  at  16  min.  past  4  on  the  1st,  and  at  16  min.  past  3  on  the 
19th,  of  course  we  shall  bare  snffici<^it  opportunity  of  making  obsenrations  on  this 
beautiful  and  largest  of  the  planets.    The  Moon  pastes  him  on  the  23d. 

Saturn  is  a  morning  star,  being  on  the  meridian  at  51  miu.  past  7  in  the  morning  of 
the  1st,  aiid  earlier  every  succeeding  morning  ;  his  motion  is  direct  through  1|  degrees 
in  the  Milky  way, under  the  right  leg  of  the  Serpent- bearer.  Antares  with  the  se- 
cond of  the  Scorpion,  are  to  the  west  of  him.    The  Moon  passes  him  on  the47tb. 

Herschell  is  stationary  on  the  15tht  and  of  course  bis  motion  for  some  time,  both 
before  and  after  that  day  will  be  scarcely  perceptible.  It  is  firtt  direct  and  then  retro- 
grade*   The  Moon  passes  him  on  the  35th. 

ECLIPSES  OF  JUPITER»S  SATELLITES. 


'  1st  SATELLITE. 

2d  SATELLITE. 

3d  SATELLITE. 

Emertiout, 

DAYS.      H.     M.      «. 

DAYS.      N.      M.      n. 

DAYS.      H.   M.     s. 

DAYS.         It.      M.     S. 

1 

19     0     0, 
13  28  55 

2 

12  59  291ni 

6 

0  51  35  1m. 

3 

2 

15  16    8E. 

6 

2  56  31  £. 

5 

7  57  59 

6 

2  17  28Im 

13 

4  53  58  Im. 

7 

2  26  55 

6 

4  34    3E. 

13 

6  58  27  £. 

8 

20  55  59 

KmersioTU. 

20 

8  56    8  Im. 

10 

15  24  53 

9 

17  51  59 

20 

11     0    6E. 

£1 

6     18     45 
0      47     48 
19     16     40 

12 

9  53  57 

13 

7    9  54 

27 

12  58  18  Im. 

S3 
S4 

14 

4  22  52 

16 

20  27  46 

27 

15     1  47  £. 

86 

15 

22  51  55 

20 

9  45  40 

2S 

8     14     35 

17 

17  20  49 

23 

23     3  32 

19 

11  49  52 

27 

12  21  22 

Look  to  the  right  hand.'« 

To  C0RitES*0NT>ENT8 
J,  W.B.wt11  peiedve  on  reflccUon,  that  to  enter  on  the  tpeekt  of  dlttiMilon,  which  he  rraoiio 
relative  to  hb  verw:*,  would  extend  thb  article  to  pages,  if  made  geocnU  No  otiier  tnubtioft 
Of  I.'Enfont  de  Venu^  hat  been  received;  but  that  loaertcd  In  thb  number;  it  b  tbcnrifove  euppoa- 
«d  that  a  letter  or  J.  W.  E*%  hat  mbcarrled  :  If  he  wUI  send  another  copy.  It  ihaU  be  can- 
•idered  comparatively  with  the  above.  The  epttaph  to  A.  K  was  leiected,  prlncipany  Idt  ddeciiTe 
rhhnes :  **  charm,**  cannot  be  ihhnc  to  •*  form,"  no  more  than  •«  change^  can  to  '<  tlnse,**  miOeh 
we  took  the  Hberty  to  alter  In  hb  venea  to  Kitty.  The  other  verses  were  refected  becauK  the 
Proprieturt  did  not  perceive  they  contained  any  thbig  to  entitle  them  to  a  preference;  pieaK  to 
see  the  first  article  to  Correspondents  in  No  17.  The  peneo  addressed  by  J.  W.E.  thanks  hbn  £k 
the  good  opinion  of  hb  compositions,  but  imagines  he  b  mbtaken  as  to  the  bttenioas  which  t^ 
supposes  to  be  hb,  as  he  writes  notMng  for  the  political  department,  and  hi  that  which  he  ftealab- 


^  rcgnhuty,  any  attenspt  at  the  ••  dassfcal,**  clegaat,  and  •*  energetic,**  wotdd  be  absurd.  He  wlO 
thank  J.  W.  E.  togratOy  hb  curiosity,  by  meaoonhtf  what  he  supposes  to  be  hl»slinatmes  In  hb 
other, papers;  and  abo  to  send  him  hb  address.  If  lie  shall  agam  think  soch  long  explanatloiH 
nceesurf  relative  to  hb  conraiunlbulons. 

Thesotif  for  the  anniversary  of  St.  Andrew;  the  veises  to  Maria  of  the  Cottage; 


the  charader  of  Konaparte ;  and  L's  tliougbu  suggested  by  readfaig  certain  Hues  hi  Uervcy'^  Con- 

«Utions,  are  not  thought  suitable  to  the  Magazine;,  by  the  proprleton. 
Vc  return  thanks  to  the  **  Friend  to  dvU  and  rengloas  nSerty,**  for  tbe  food  opinion  he  h» 


tcmpUtions,  are  not 

We  return  thanks  .  ^^^ ,, 

expressed  of  the  work ;  and  are  sorry  hb  paper  cannot  be  admitted. 
Directions  have  been  given  for  performing  what  Revicam  has  dcsbed. 

Letters  signed  H.  S.  CarrlckferRUs ;  J.  W.  E.  Rathelem;  Peregrfaie ;  N.  Lambeg ;  MIrkhond ;  8.  BaSvme' 
na;  C.  Bet£ut.  AagUcus ;  ¥.  R.  DubUn  ;  Un  Emigre  Francob t hyditft  Odeto  Winleri Sswod** three  poam ; 
and  the  third  part  of  Sainclab,  with  other  favours,  have  been  lecdvedondAau  be  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  theproprletom.  « 

Brraium„.^la  the  note  at  bottom  of  the  45th  page,  8th  Uie,  teed  <*fAedbf/«f  fftr«p«^  md^ 

tU  BWUfftj.** 

uigiiizea  oy  ^^jv^rv^p^iw 
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COMMUNICATIONS,  ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 


To  the  Pnprietors  of  ihe  Belfast  Mngaiiru. 

KBMARftt  ON  A  PASS  AG  t  OP  ADDISON. 
GENTLEMEN, 

THOUGH  1  have  been  always 
disposed  to  respect  great  names, 
and  pay  to  genius  and  learning  that 
deference,  to  which  tlicy  are  justly 
entitled,  yet  I  have  always  endea- 
voured to  guard  against  the  impro- 
priety of  receiving  the  opinions  even 
of  <dhose  who  are  most  celebrated 
for  their  understanding  and  wisdom, 
with  undittinguishing  approbation,  in 
short,  i  have  on  all  occasions,  made 
it  a  point,  to  judge  for  myself;  and 
to  be  exceeding  tenacious  of  what 
1  conceived  on  maiure  reflection,  to 
be  the  right  view  of  any  subject  not- 
withstanding that  I  found  very  great 
authorities  to  be  against  me. 

With  such  a  uisposition,  I  have 
often  reflected  on  a  passage  of  our 
admired  Addison,  in  one  of  his  pa- 
pers in  the  spectator;  and  though  I 
have  lateljr  considered  it  with  alten- 
ttoo,  [  still  retain  those  sentiments 
of  disapprobation,  which  originally 
impressed  themselves  on  my  mind  ; 
perhaps  a  few  words  expressive  of 
my  sentiments  on  the  subject  may 
not  be  tiuinteresting  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

In  No.  106,  he  introduces  an  ac* 
count  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey*s 
Chaplain,  towards  the  close  of  which 
he  represents  the  Knight  as  giving 
him  this  information  concerning  bini. 
"  At  his  fint-cctUing  with  me,  1  made 
him  a  present  9i  all  the  g^ood  ser- 
mons which  have  been  printed  ia 
English,  and  only  begged  of  him. 
that  every  bunday  he  would  pronounce 
one  of  them,  in  the  pulpit.  Accord- 
ingly he  hai  digested  them  into  sucii 
a  series,  that  they  follow  one  auo- 
thcr  naturally,  and  make  a  continued 
system  of   practical  dirinity."     ll^v 

BELFAST  MAC.  NO.  XIX. 


ing  gone  to  hear  Wm  preach,  and 
being  greatly  pleased  with  the  per- 
formance, he  concludes  the  paper 
with  the  following  observations  :  '*  I 
could  heartily  wish,  that  more  of  our 
country  clergy  would  follow  this  ex- 
ample; and  instead  of  wasting  their 
spirits  in  laborious  compositions  of 
their  own,  would  endeavour  after  a 
handsome  elocution,  and  all  those 
other  talents,  that  are  proper  to  en- 
tree what  has  been  penned  by  greater 
masters.  This  would  not  only  be 
more  easy  to  themselves,  but  more 
edifying  to  the  people." 

1 '  have  no  objection  that  those  who 
desire  to  enier  into  the  sacerdotal 
office,  should  endeavour  to  improve 
themselves  in  elocution.  On  the 
contrary,  i  consider  this  as  a  very 
necessary  accomplishment ;  and  while 
so  much  pains  are  taken  by  lawyers, 
senators,  and  even  stage  players,  to 
acquire  an  elegant  and  impiessivc 
manner  of  delivery,  it  is  a  shame 
and  disi^raoe,  that  those  who  prepare 
themselves  for  the  discharge  of  the 
sacred  functions,  should  in  general 
pay  so  little  attention  to  this  subject. 
Are  the  inatlera  of  which  tliey  treat 
of  less  imporUnce?  And  is  it  iitting 
that  less  care  and  attention  should  be 
employed  to  recommend  the  momen. 
lous  subjects  of  religion,  and  immor- 
tality, to  the  respect  and  acceptance 
of    mankind? 

But  to  the  other  sentiments  in  the 
above  extract,  I  strongly  object.  £ 
do  not  approve  of  a  preachers  con- 
fining himself  closely  to  a  system,  and 
for  tliis  reaion,  that  eccasimmi  dis- 
courses are  often  very  proper,  and 
calculated  to  have  a  very  good 
ctfect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.  As  it  h  right  for  men  in 
general  to  pay  respect  to  the. va- 
rious dispensations  of  divine  pro- 
vidence, so  it  is  I  conceive,  the  duly 
of  a  minister  of  religion  to  impiess 
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t  fteiwc  6f  Hieir  important  and  itt- 
•tere^ing  nature  on  ii^e  minds  of  the 
people.  Such  well  timed  suggestions, 
fUPe  filled  to  have  a  more  abiding  and 
arfecting  influence  than  the  moat  c- 
ifthorate  discourses  on  ordinary  topics. 
Acid  to  this,  that  it  is  unquesiioiiably 
a  pastor's  dutVf  continually  to  advert 
to  the  slate  of  the  society  over  which 
he  presides ;  and  to  acfopt  his  dis- 
courses to  the  exigencies  of  his  iiock. 
IJe  is  to  meet  the  prevailing  vices 
of  the  times,  by  seasonable  admo- 
nitions and  exhortutious.  He  is  as 
it  were  to  keep  his  hand  aUap  ex- 
tended over  his  people,  that  he  may 
protect  them  from  the  shafts  of  inn- 
del  ity,  the  unhallowed  rage  of  fana- 
tics, the  contagion  of  bad  example, 
and  every  otheri  evil  that  might  en- 
danger their  peace,  virtue,  and  hap- 
piness. Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  this 
pastoral  care  cannot  possibly  be  ma- 
nifested by  a  minihter,  who  year  after 
yeai  dj'livers  the  same  round  of  dis. 
1  ourses,  be  they  ever  so  well  selected 
and  hurmonized  into  system. 

Affain»  the  view  which  Mr.  Addi- 
son gives  us  of  the  chaplain's  labours 
a^  a  preaclier,  furnishes  us  with  a 
very  low  and  mean  idea  of  the  pas- 
toral office,  and  not  at  all  corres- 
pondent with  the  representations  of 
bcripture  on  this  hea<L  The  apos- 
tolic writings  represent  the  preacmng 
of  the  gospel  as  a  matter  of  great 
labour  and  exertion,  and  that  demand- 
ed the  full  exercise  of  the  mental 
energiejB ;  whereas  in  Mr.  Addison's 
view  any  man  who  can  purchase  tlje 
best  sermons  can.  if  he  haveagQod 
aspect  and  clear  voice,  fully  dlstfarge 
vithoul  giving  himself  any  farther 
trouble  than  that  of  copying,  ati  pul. 
pit  duties,  asr^^ty  to  the  instruc- 
tions  of  scripture.  In  my  iT>hjd,  such 
indolence  and  sluggishness  are  utterly 
un worthy  of  the  nunisterial  character. 
It  is  necessary  for  every  person  diligently 
to  study  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
and  surely  much  more  is  (his  incuni- 
bent  on  a  minister  of  llie  gospel. 
Let  him  avail  himself  of  the  assis- 
tance of  commentators  and  divines, 
but  let  him  realise  for  himself  the 
principles  of  religion,  and  sliow  to 
tiie  people  the  fruits  of  his  labours, 
'thus  It  is  probable  he  will  preach 
with  more  \Narmth,  energy,  and   et- 


fcct  U  is  impossible  I  should  sup- 
pose, fM*  a  man  to  deliver  the  cpiu- 
positions  of  others  with  the  same  ear 
nestness  and  fervour,  as  tJiose  which 
have  proceeded  from  his  own  exer- 
tions. To  inlrrest  a  discerning  au- 
dience, a  man  must  speak  with  feeling. 
liis  words  must  flow, 
"  Warm  from  tlie  beirt,  and  to  the  heart 
addrcse'd.'' 

and  how  shall  this  be  done  so  effec- 
lually,  by  a  speaker,  as  when  tlic 
subject  is  his  own,  wlien  bis  heart 
glows  with  a  generous  enthusiasm* 
vhen  his  mind  is  full  of  ligiit,  and 
his  imagination  fired,  by  the  impressive 
theme  ?  It  is  not  enough  that  be  wlio 
discourses  on  the  divine  subject  of  re- 
ligion saould  ohIv  seem  to  feel,  lie 
must  feel,  if  he  be  sincere,  and  have 
a  proper  apprehension  of  tlie  impor- 
tance of  the  pastoral  office. 

It  will  be  said,  that  there  are  many 
who  are  so  unskilful  in  composing* 
that  it  is  more  for  the  edification  of 
their  people  for  them  to  read  the 
compositions  of  others.  To  this  I 
answer,  tliat  he  ^1k>  cannot  compose 
discourses,  that  a^  calculated  to  pro. 
mote  edification  alid  improvement,  is  - 
utterly  unqualified  for  the  pastoral 
cffice  :  just  as  no  one  would  imagine 
that  physician  acquainted  with  bis 
profession,  who  prescribed  to  his  pa- 
tients merely  from  the  knowledge, 
and  upon  the ,  authority  of  others. 
A  mmister  who  knows  not  how  to 
address  his  people  from  tlic  infom:a- 
tion  of  his  own  mind,  t»  unworthy 
of  the  sacred  office,  and  should  not 
presume  to  preach  the  gospel.  It  is 
imposbiblc'  he  can  acquit  himself  in 
a  manner  creditable  to  himself,  or  ad- 
vantageous to  his  people. 

But  what  then  is  to  become  of 
those  who  are  at  present  hi  holy 
orders,  and  have  to  lament  their  de- 
ficiency in  Um«  respect  f  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think,  that  tlieir  inability  to 
compose  good  or  interesting  discourses 
arises  chiefly  from  tbvtr  want  of  study, 
attention,  and  application.  The  re- 
medy therefore  is,  be  more  studious 
and  diligent  in  future ;  avail  ywir- 
selves  df  the  best  Irelps  to  compost- 
twi ;  compose  often  and  with  care ; 
be  indefatigable  in  your  exertions^ 
91^  by  studying  the  best  modeU, 
yoB  can  scarcely  tail  to  arrive  at  least 
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at  mediocrity,  in  this  most  necessary 
^iccoknpUshment.  It  is  very  tlisgusi- 
tiig  to  hear  men  who  have  had  good 
op(>ortuntties,  say  they  cannot  com. 
pose.  The  truth  is,  they  will  Dot 
tike  the  trouble  lo  compose.  A  good 
si)le  of  comixwitioii  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained by  one  effort;  it  is  the  effect 
of  repealed  attempts,  and  persevering 
e:sertioiw. 

1  doubt  not  bui  Mr.  Addison*s  sen- 
timents have  operated  with  many  of 
our  cfergy,  who  niii^ht  have  made  a 
very  res|)ectable  figure  as  preachers, 
on  tbeir  own  foundation,  anci  from  the 
rrsources  of  their  own  minds.  Bor- 
rowing this  sentiment  from  such  high 
authority, .  men  who  micht  have  ri- 
gured  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and 
been  ornaments  to  true  religion,  have 
perhaps  slumbered  away  tneir  days 
m  listless  inactivity  and  ease.  Let 
candidates  for  the  ministry  beware  of 
such  examples.  Let  them  only  know 
them,  tliat  they  may  guard  against 
tlieir  pernicious  influence ;  let  tiiem 
understand  that  they  niust  store  their 
piinds  with  useful  knowledge,  and 
prepare  themselves  to  preach  their 
own  discourses  to  the  people,  if  they 
de*ire  to  fill  their  situations  with 
credit,  and  faithfully  to  discharge  one 
important  branch  of  tlie  duties  of  the 
christian  ministry.    I  am,  tec. 

BsifEVOLUS. 
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jfccouTit  qf  an  apjHtrohis  for  teach^ 
ing  aritkrnettc  to  chUdren,  e^rpe- 
rirnced  to  be  qf  much  benefit. 

THE    mechantcal     apparatus    for 
teaching  arithmetic  before  writing, 
is    ai  folk>ws. 

Twelve  printed  figures  of  each  of 
the  digits,  and  of  cyphers,'  are  pasted 
to  wwxlen  tablets,  of  one  inch  in 
length,  }  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and 
i  ofi  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  a 
|irojecting  peg  from  the  centre  of 
the  tablet.  I  he  tablets  are  of  birch, 
turned  and  cut  to  the  above  shape* 
A  mahogany  board  on  ledges,  is  pierc- 
ed with  144  holes,  which  receive  the 
pegs  of  the  tablets,  so  that  their  edges 
nearly  touch.  The  centres  of  four  of 
ttiese  holes  are  the  comers  of  a  rect. 
aingle»  a  little  larger  than  one- of  the 
^aMets.    The  board  rests  on  a  table. 


The  tablets  are  disposed  separately 
in  ten  bo^es  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  board.  It  is  obvious  that  addi< 
tion,  subtraction^  multiplication,  and 
'  division,  can  be  conveniently  learned 
by  tucii  a  table,  provided  the  exam- 
ples do  not  run  to  a  great  number  uf 
places.  By  such  a  table  a  child  can 
rt^dily  acquire  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  rules  it  learns.  He  may  be- 
gia  by  setting  down  the  numbers  in 
the  natural  series,  and  in  columns  of 
tens.  Then  he  may  proceed  to  learn 
addition  practically,  thus;  let  the 
questioi)  be,  what  is  the  sum  of  two 
and  three?  he  marks  two  holes  in 
one  coluqin,  and  three  in  another, 
and  then  reckoning  down  one,  and  up 
another,  he  tinds  the  sum  5.  y^  ^ 
In  a  simitar  manner  is  sub-/  " 
traction  performed  ;  and  \n\ 
multiplication,  let  the  quas^  __ 
tion  be,  what  is  the  product  of  two 
and  three?  be  takes  three  column 
pf  two,  and  reckoning  them  all  over 
he  finds  the  sum. 

it  would  be  easy  to  point  out 
variotis  advantages  m  this  method, 
above  that  of  getting  the  products 
by  rote. 

As  to  the  improvement  of  this  ap- 
paratus, I  suppo<.e  the  tablets  may 
be  conveniently  reduced  to  half  the 
linear  magnitude,  by  this  means  four 
times  as  many  tablets  will  be  required, 
and  computations  may  be  extended 
to  twice  the  number  of  places.  J'he 
pierced  board  must  not  be  much 
larger  than  I  de^cntie,  otherwise  the 
child's  hands  will  not  reach  its  ex- 
tremities, and  me  farthest  boxes  of 
tablets  conveniently.  A  similar  plan 
might  answer  for  teaching  to  spell. 

tVe  have  been  favoured  with  the 
account  qf  t/ie  at)iyve  apparatus  for 
teaching  arit/unetic,  by  a  gerUlentan 
of  high  and  •well  deserved  rank  in 
tlie  learned  xvorid,  xuhu  Ims  experienc' 
ed  it  to  be  qf  the  greatest  utility  in 
teaching  his  tmn  children. 

Far  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine. 

SAINCLAIR, 
Coutinmdrromp.  13,  So.  XVIII. 

ABOUT  this    time    Saiuclair  met 
with  a  young,^!^^^  ageoif 
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fifteen,  and  of  a  charming  figure, 
who  pleased  him  so  much,  tliat  he 
made  inquiry  about  her.  He  learned, 
that  she  was,  not  actually  at  a  con- 
vent, but  at  a  very  brilliant  boarding 
school,  which  had  been  lately  estate 
lished.  In  order  to  examine  her  at 
his  ease  he  went  to  a  public  exami- 
nation, which  t«ok  place  at  the  school. 
But  there  he  had  the  annoyance  to 
see  her  crowned  with  pomp  in  pre- 
sence of  two  hundred  spectators,  bhe 
obtained  the  ^rst  prize  in  geography : 
she  was  applauded  with  transport, 
much  more  for  her  beautiful  figure, 
than  her  knowledge.  She  received 
these  proofs  of  admiration  with  grace, 
but  in  the  manner  of  a  person  ac- 
customed to  produce  such  effects. 
Heavens!  exclaimed  Sainclair to him« 
self,  so  young,  and  already  familiar- 
ised to  such  glaring  success  !  After 
having  received  so  much  brilliant 
homage,  how  is  it  possible,  she  can 
hereafter  rest  contented  with  the 
simple  approbation  of  a  husband  ! 
This  coronation  however  was  follow- 
ed by  a  scene,  that  touched  Sainclair. 
Immediately  after  the  applauses  had 
ceased,  all  the  companions  of  the 
successful  candidate,  ^ct  up,  and  ran 
to  throw  themselves  mto  her  arms ; 
ttiey  embraced  her  repeatedly,  and 
with  a  gowl  grace,  that  charmed  every 
one.  Surely,  said  bainclair,  emulation 
and  glory  have  not  produced  jealousy 
here.    W  hat  a  delightful  spectacle  ! 

After-  the  distribution  of  the  prizes, 
there  was  music,  bainclair  happened 
to  be  beside  a  lady,  near  whom  was 
one  of  the  boarders,  a  child  of  about 
six  or  seven  years  old.  Sainclair  paid 
ht-r  a  compliment  on  the  graceful 
and  feeling  manner,"  uith  which  ^he 
had  embraced  the  youDg  lady,  ^ho 
had  been  crowned.  Oh  yes,  replied 
»he,  we  practised  it  a  good  deal  this 
morning.  Sainclair  bur^t  into  a  fit  of 
laughter :  the  mother  of  the  candid 
child  was  very  much  displeased  with 
this  indiscretion.  Console  yourself^ 
madam,  said  Samclair,  this  iramatic 
education  will  most  a.ssuredly  correct 
all  that  is  natural  and  unaflecteii.  A 
little  time  after,  Sainclair  saw  in  a 
iitfwspaper  this  young  lady,  who  had 
bf^en  crbwned,  spoken  of  for  an  act 
oi filial  piritf,  and  t'e  very  same 
duy   he  nead  her  name   iu  aprmted 


list  of  subscribers  to  a  charitable  pur- 
pose. 

Sainclair  already  weary  of  Paris, 
went  at  the  begimung  of  spring  to 
pass  a  few  days  in  the  country, 
lliere  he  met  a  young  widow,  vho 
paid  him  great  attention,  and  succeeded 
m  exciting  in  his  mind  a  lively  m* 
terest  for  her.  Clotilda  had  a  kind 
of  celebrity,  which  found  favour  in 
Sainclair's  eyes.  She  was  spoken  of 
in  her  own  circle  as  a  woman  of  the 
greatest  feeling;.  Every  thing  ex- 
cited her  senbibility,  friendship,  the 
arts,  the  spectac;e  of  nature:  the 
reading  of  a  play  caused  suHocatioo  ; 
and  at  one  of  the  representations  of 
misanthropy  and  repentance  she  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  out  of  her  box. 
Her  admiration  of  whatever  kind  it 
was,  never  was  expressed  without 
tears.  She  wept,  the  first  time  she 
saw  the  Apollo  belvidere  :  she  wept, 
when  she  looked  stedfastly  at  the 
n^oon:  she  wept,  on  hearing  a  musi- 
cal instrument ;  and  it  uas  related  of 
her,  that  having  been  at  the  opera 
at  the  first  appearance  of  Vesths,  she 
melted  into  tears  on  seeing  him  d^ce. 
It  was  quite  a  subject  for  wonder, 
that  after  having  experienced  such  an 
iiKressant  and  lively  agitation,  she 
still  possessed  an  excellent  state  of 
hralth,  and  that  her  eyes,  condemn* 
ed  to  perpetual  weeping,  far  from 
being  dimmed,  were  always  so  bril«> 
liant ;  in  tine  she  herself  depicted 
her  sensibility,  and  spoke  ot  hir 
feelings  with  an  eloquence,  to  which 
a  very  handsome  face  added  a  chanp, 
that  completed  the  seduction  ol  Soiu- 
clair.  When  love  has  seized  the 
heart,  observation,  reflection  are  no 
more:  tollies  are  but  frequent  singu- 
larities, the  grossest  exaggeration  ap. 
pears  but  the  beightemng  of  a  superior 
soul.  Clotilda  had  lost  her  parents, 
when  she  was  verv  yoimg,  and  kad 
had  as  guardian  and  governess  a  step- 
sister much  older  than  herself;  her 
gratitude  to  this  sister  appeared  quite 
impassioned:  it  is  true  she  neglected 
her  very  much,  and  scarcely  ever 
saw  her ;  but  she  ipoke  of  her  ii>. 
cessantly  with  a  warmth  and  a  aeosi- 
bility,  that  quite  "transported  Sain- 
clair. 

Madame  D*01mene,  this  so  dearly 
cheriihe4  sister^  wa«  dying  gf  a  con* 
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wmpttOD ;  and  the  feeling .  Clotilda 
bliodecl  herself  id  such  a  manner 
with  respect  to  that  circuinbtancf, 
that  she  went  into  public,  to  fetes 
and  spectacles*  with  a  perfect  county. 
Her  friends  sliudder^,  wheu  they 
reflected,  that  in  all  likelihood  she 
woidd  learn  at  some  ball  the  death 
of  this  object  of  her  liveliest  ailec- 
tioo;  DO  ooehad  the  cruelij'  to  open 
her  eyes;  besides,  what  were  the 
proper  steps  to  undeceive  her  in  this 
respect  ?  The  physicians  had  |)io- 
nodnced  the  fatal  sentence ;  Clotilda 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  it,  but  she 
persuaded  herself  that  the  physicians 
were  altogether  mistaken;  slietruatu 
to  notiiing,  but  her  own  heart  and 
ber  hcpes.  How  amiable  an  errur  <! 
what  u  dreadful  blow  she  is  about 
to  rereiYe! — and  how  will  she  be  able 
to  support  it  I  She  will  certainly 
sink  under  it!!  Such  were  the  expres^ 
sioDS  of  Clotilda's  circle — but  did  their 
thoughts  correspond?  1  should  think 
not.  In  the  world  we  are  very  rarely 
the  dupes  of  affectation;  but  we  often 
pretentf  to  be  so  in  order  to  preserve 
an  agreeable  connection,  or  to  excite 
admiration  at  our  candour,  or  through 
malignity,  in  order  to  give  others 
an  opportunity  of  laughing  at  some 
ridiculous  person,  whom  we  are  afraid 
<ff  criticizing,  Sainclair  alone  was 
•Incere  in  his  admiration  of  Clotilda ; 
and  he  was  perfectly  so:  be  had 
sever  studied  any  female  folly  but 
pedantry  aod  pretensions  to  >/vit;  he 
nad  moreover  pa^d  his  life  in  the 
country,  and — he  was  in  love:  so 
that  Clotilda,  uho  set  so  high  a  value 
on  this  conuuest,  could  have  effected 
it  at  much  less  expense. 

On  the  very  day,  the  evening  of 
which  wa<)  appointed  by  Sainclair 
for  his  departure  from  a  place  render- 
ed so  agreeable  to  him  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Clotilda,  some  visitors  arrived, 
whose  presence  embaraosed  him  very 
much. 
The  Count4eMontclajr,his  daughter, 
the  charming  Albinai  and  the  Baroness 
de— — ,  the  Count's  sister,  arrived  a 
little  before  supper.  When  Albina 
perceived  Sainclair,  she  blushed  so 
Tcry  highly,  that  he  had  not  the 
tmaHest  room  to  doubt,  but  that  she 
knew  of  bis  having  sought  her  hand. 
AUbou^  be  had  entirely  given   her 


up,  and  thought  himself  in  love  with 
Ciotilda,  this  idea  gave  him  pleasure  : 
it  was  pleasing  to  him  to  think,  that 
at  least  she  was  not  igiioran^,  that 
he  would  have  preferred  her  to  &il  her 
sex. 

Just  as  the  Count  Was  entering 
the  room,  some  one  of  the  company 
Mas  relating  a  moving  account  of  an 
uutortunate  family,  who  had  retired 
to  Passy,  and  had  been  recently 
ruined  by  a  bankruptcy  :  the  story, 
which  h..d  been  interrupted  by  tlie 
Count^s  arrival,  was  resumed,  and 
the  detail  of  the  dreadful  misery  of 
this  unfortunate  tamily  interested  the 
feelings  of  all  in  a  lively  manner. 
Trequently  during  the  recital,  Sain- 
clair looked  at  albina — not  from  any 
curiosity  to  observe  tlie  impression, 
she  received — that  he  easily  conjee, 
tured — but  by  a  natural  and  instinc- 
tive movement,  to  hnd  in  her  eyes 
the  expression  of  what  be  experienced 
in  himself. 

He  did  not  interrosate  her :  nor 
speak  to  her:  secure  before. hand  of 
her  answer,  he  always  met  her  glances 
in  the  interesting  moments;  t>oth 
moved  by  the  same  pity,  were  de- 
sirous of  seeing  it  in  each  other, 
and  of  confiding  it  mutually  :  they 
formed  no  expixtation  of  the  like 
from  those  around  them.  This  sweet 
sympathy  of  noble  ipuls,  which  re- 
quire not,  that  tmly  s(^ould  study 
each  other  in  order  to  their  beiiig 
mutually  known  and  understood  is 
the  first  attraction  of  real  love. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  story^ 
Clotilda,  whom  Sainclair  had  com« 
pletely  forgotten  during  half  an  lk>ur. 
got  up,  and  went  out  precipitately, 
a  moment  after  it  was  announced, 
tiiat  Clotilda  was  unwell  in  the  next 
room.  The  mistress  of  the  house 
and  two  others  of  Clotilda*s  friends 
flew  to  her  a^isistance ;  Sainclair  fol* 
lowed  them  They  found  Clotilda 
languidly  extended  in  an  arm  chair, 
her  hair  in  disorder,  and  her  head 
reclined  upon  a  cushion;  she  assures 
them  with  an  air  of  constraint,  thaV 
she  is  well — very  well :  to  the  livey 
interest,  they  show,  she  answers  like 
a  person,  who  was '  troubled  with 
inquiries  ;  she  at  length  acknowledges 
that  it  was  the  history  of  the  un- 
fcrttmate  fan^ily,  which  had  mttde  lief 
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"«o  fTrf^'Ifully  in.    She  adds;  that  ^he 
'    fipHs  it  b  a  weakness,  aod  that  she  would 
fiiiit    hide    it.     Had   ihey    not    seen 
t!ial  f — had  she  nbt  left  the  room  by 
fkTrahii?      Mhe    co^cUnK'd   by    sayiitf;, 
a>  jl  to  e\cihse   herself,    diat  in  iruih 
s.Ih'  hud  been  very  unwell    from    the 
morning.        J  h«f    whole    was   played 
Htth  the  natural  air  of  a  consummate 
aetre^s.     Her    frietids   were  perfectly 
wpH^ware  of  it,    but    hatnclair    en- 
te  ^ai»led  not  the    snrallest    suspicion, 
t  lotilda,  with  an  edbrt,  got  up>    and 
entered  the  room,    leaning   on   Sain- 
etjir,    who   was   a  little  emt)arra>sed 
at  hi;*  re- appearance,  conducting  C to 
tilda  thus.      He    sought  \ht  eyes  of 
Albinft;  she  tornedber  back  to  him; 
he  i^poke,  that  she  might  hear  him  ; 
AR>ina  did  ^t  turn   back  her  head ! 
The  companv  sat  to  table ;  Samclair 
placed  hhnself  beside  Clotilda,    and 
f  >uo(l  hiniself  opposite  to  Albma ;  but 
iio  more  sympathizing  looks  ;  Albiiia 
appearing  to    <^t    very    gaJy    with 
th<)6e  near  her,  did  not  once 'look  at 
^«liucIai^.     In   vain  did  he  offer  her 
a  part  of  whatever  was  placed  before 
bi'm;  Atbiod  constantly  refused  in  a 
dry  tone,  and    wiUi    an    biaitentive 
a' I,  \4ithout   casting    her    eyes   upon 
)titu  :  so  that  at    length   this    worthy 
vtHing  man  wa>  verv  much  oifended. 
f>Iodest,  timid  people    are  often    de- 
licifnt  in3ddre>s.    ^>elf-l#ve    has  such 
fU-licary  of  touch,  that  it  never  loses 
any  tiiitig  of  what  flatters  it    A  fop, 
in ':?ainclair's  place,  woul^  have  easily 
been  "n»  Albina's  coiiduct    a   mixtm-e 
of  marked  vexatiui ;  he  would  have 
conjetuired,  tli^t  during  his   absence 
frtMn  the    room    slie    had    l)eard   h'S 
kive  for    Clotilda    spoken    of.      But 
-Sauiclair    saw    in    the    behaviour    of 
Albftta    nothing    but     a     disobliging 
4i'yiM*NS ;  and  ne   became  displeasrci, 
Clotilda  eat    nothing,    and    said    re- 
peatedly to  Sainclair,   she   was    sure 
of  being  ill   for  two  or    three    days. 
Sa'mrlair  believed  her:  but  as  lie  was 
not  much   disposed    to   admire    her, 
this  excels  of  sensibility  appeared  to 
him    that     ev«»ning     iK>     other   than 
an  aiarmiog  defect  of  organization. 

Atier  supper  tlie  f  iends  of  Clotilda 
surrounded  her  with  an  air  of  tender 
interest ;  they  preiei»cied  to  observf, 
t^  she  was  pa.e  4ud  ci^angec),   s^mI 


on  the  whole  they  completely  second- 
ed ber  views.  Good  offices  of  this 
kind  are  always  repaid  upon  occasion, 
and  it  is  this,  which,  among  women 
or  a  certain  descripticn,  constitutes 
all  the  "l^curity  of  society  ;  on  other 
occasions,  they  l>etray  each  other; 
they  slander,  thev  calumniate, 
but  they  never  ridicule  these  impor- 
tant measures ;  as  it  would  t>c  equi* 
valent  to  an  interdicting  of  them  in  their 
own  case. 

Late  at  night  as  Sainclair  was  in 
a  scrrowlid  mode,  preparing  to  de^ 
part,  a  person  came  into  the  room, 
and  told  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  company,  tliat  his  coachman 
was  dead  drunk.  Good*  replied 
Sainclair ;  that  is  his  way,  and  it  never 
hindere  him  from  driving  me  very 
safely,  it  was  objected,  that  the  night 
was  <lark,  the  ro«d  bad,  and  that  be 
would  have  to  drive  an  entire  league 
on  a  narrow  road  l)etween  two  deep  lakes, 
Sainclair  persisted.  Alb'ma,  tili  that 
moment  silent,  then  speaking  of  a 
sudden,  «*8urely,'*  said  she,  with  a 
toice  of  cfinotion,  ••  this  poor  coach- 
man in  such  a  situation,  may  fell  from 
his  seat  and  be  kilted!  1  think,  hu- 
manity alone   ought" Here  the 

Coimt  de  Montcb'nr  looked  at  bis 
daughter ;  she  blushed  and  was  silent. 
Sainclair  was  exceedingly  piqued  at 
timling,  that  Albina  was  concerned 
ordy  of  the  danger  the  coachman 
might  be  in ;  aiHl,  that,  besides,  site 
accused  him  of  bei»g  deficient  in 
humanity  ;  he  answered  with  ^rp- 
ness,  that  if  there  was  anv  danger  u>r 
bis  coachman,  he  would  share  it 
Clotilda  and  all  the  ladies  opposed 
the  dei)arture  of  Sainclair,  who,  stdl 
displeased  with  Albina,  consented  at 
last  to  rerai'm,  but  appeared  to  yield 
only  from  a  wish  to  please  Clotrtcla. 
In  a  slu>rt  time  after  Count  de  Mon- 
ielarand  his  daughter  departed.  I'lve 
part)'  still  sat  up :  Sainclair  was 
gloomy  and  absent,  his  sadness  was 
attributed  to  his  uneasit;(fss  about 
Clutilda*s  health,  and  he  retired  to 
bed,  very  much  displeased  with  the 
evening,  and  particnlorly  so  nit h  him- 
self. 

1  he  next  day  be  went  away  after 
dinner :  when  be  got  to  Parb,  be 
Ipuiid  \m^\i  witbottt  en^ploymeut, 
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aod  quite  weuied.  One  morning, 
the  account  of  the  wrelcltecl  ruined 
family  occurred  to  hiui»  and  he  wish- 
ed to  see  them.  He  went  to  Passy, 
and  inquired  for  Madame  MoriM*« 
house;  he  was  conducted  to  it.  On 
bis  entering  the  court  ^ard,  he  saw 
a  carriage*  and  recus^nized  the  Mont- 
clair  livery  1  In  much  emotion,  lie 
was  going  up  stairs,  supposiu/^,  hf 
should  have  to  go  to  the  uppermost 
story  ;  but  he  was  told,  that  two  days 
before,  the  family  had .  taken  pos^es^ion 
of  a  belter  aparunent  on  the  second 
floor,  which  had  bven  suitably  fiimi- 
•hed  tlic^iigh  the  care  of  a  charming 
young  lady.  He  did  not  ask  iier 
name ;  but  he  xecoMected  her  glances, 
and  said  to  himself,  ah,  how  toucii- 
iog  and  sincere  is  her  pity ! 

He  •  wai  at  the  door  of  the  new 
apartment,  not  determined  now, 
whether  be  ought  to  enter  ;  for  it  is 
easy  to  accost  people,  who  are  in 
extreme  distress,  without  being  an- 
nounced; but  when  people  are  no 
longer  so,  then  some  pretext  is  ne* 
cesaary— and  tlien  lie  should  find  Al- 
bina  there,  who  would  i\ot  fail  to 
thiok,  tiiat  lie  came  too  late!— While 
be  was  hesitating,  the  door  opened, 
and  Albina,  followed  by  her  govern- 
ess appeared — He  remained  immove- 
able ;  Albina  showed  some  surprize ; 
afterwards  she  saluted  him,  and  |>as- 
sed  rapidly  by.  How  beautiful  she 
appeared! — How  much  grate  in'  her 
unstudied  dress,  as  she  descended 
the  small  dark  staircase!  she  looked  b;ick 
once,  aiKl  saw  Sainclair  still  at  tiie 
door,  and  following  her  with  his  eyes, 
she  dtsappeaied. 

When  Sainclair  could  no  longer 
see  her,  he  listened — he  heard  liie 
carriage  drive  from  the  court,  and 
he  started. — He  resolves  on  seeing 
Madame  Morin;  from  her  he  would 
hear  some  thmg  of  Albina.  On  ring, 
ing  a  bell,  a  servant  came  to  the 
door,  and  brought  him  tn  :  there  he 
found  Madame  Morin,  not  as  she 
had  been  described,  in  a  wretched 
unfurnished  room,  but  in  an  apart- 
ment, which  though  small,  was  very 
neat  and  convenient.  He  approached 
her  respectfully,,  and  said,  that  having 
learned  her  misfortunes,  he  came  to 
«tfer  her  his  services.  Madame  Morin 
tbaoked  hum  and  replied,  tbat  she  hdd 


nothing  nioie  to  wi4»  for ;  that  ('oimt 
de  Montciciii-,  nispired,  guided  hy  hin 
aiigehc  daughter,  was  boconte  a  most, 
generous  protector*  that  an  annuitv 
secured  to  her  an  honest  support  ( 
have  three  daughters,  she  coniinue<J, 
Mademoiselle  <ie  Montclair  ha>  taken 
one  of  them  uilh  Iier,  whom  sue 
treats  as  a  companion,  she  has  pla*  ctl 
another  in  a  convent,  the  abbess  of 
which  is  an  aunt  of  her  own,  un<i  1 
have  only  the  youiiftest  WitJi  me. 
Madame  Moolclair  ordered  this  apart- 
ment to  be  furnished,  'ihere  is  ge- 
nerosity! But  what  is  still  above  all 
these  kimliiesses,  is  the  delicate  good- 
ness of  Madefnoiseile;  gratitude  itsel,f 
cannot  descrit)e  it — if  you  could  know* 
sir,  wliat  her  attentions  are^  and  vi  hat 
friendship  she  testihes  for  me — how 
the  forgets  herself  talking  here  wub 
me  ! 

While  Madame  Morin  was  speaking, 
Sainclair,  exceedingly  softened,  (tn-. 
sidered  with  much  interest  tlie  furni- 
ture of  the  little  room  :  he  guessed, 
which  were  the  peculiar  gifts  of  Al- 
bina, this  pretty  set  of  breakfast 
china,  this  little  work- basket,  U>>a 
tambour  frame,  the  canary  bird,  the 
box  filled  with  flowers,  were  surely 
not  any  of  the  Count's  presents.  With 
inexpressible  trouble  he  recognized  the 
hand  of  a  beneficent  female,  the  hand 
of  Albina!!  'J  l>e  seduction  of  talents 
and  beauty  may  be  combated  by 
reason,  but  whrit  can  be  opposed  to 
the  enchantment  produce<l  by  the 
union  of  youth,  grace,  and  virtue  * 
we  even  applaud  ourselves  for  the 
enthusiasm,  we  experience. 

Sainclair  was  dravvn  from  his  reverie 
by  hearing  Madame  Morin  say,  that 
Albina  was  to  go  to  the  country  m 
less  tlian  a  fortnight,  atul  to  remain 
there  till  her  marriage.  'I'his  \\or(l 
made  Sainclair  start :  he  heaved  a 
deep  sigh,  and  took  leave  6f  Madarue 
Morin.  As  he  considered,  that  ha 
visits  might  prevent  the  visits  of  Al- 
bina, he  took  a  polite  method  of 
mentioning,  as  he  was  going,  that  he 
would  not  return.  'I'he  next  day  he 
sent  Madame  Morin  a  handsome 
table  ornamented  with  tlie  rart^t 
flowers.  The  penon,  he  had  com- 
missioned to  send  it,  was  ignorant  <tf 
his  name;  but  it  was  easily  gues- 
sed. 
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It  was  ind»pen<;ab1e  for  Sainclair 
to  dissipate  hit  tboutfhta :  he  revisitt-d 
C'loiilda,  who  by  her  manners  and 
conduct  »ncceeded  in  persuading  him, 
tiiat  she  had  a  great  passion  ^r  liiin  : 
f^he  was  ciiarming,  and  Sainclair  soon 
arrived  at  discarding  Albina  from  his 
memory. 

Sainclair  however  did  not  engage 
himself;  he  did  not  even  declare  his 
sfiHiments;  he  perceived  in  Clotdda 
an  impassioned  taste  for  a  talent, 
^at  caused  him  some  uneasiness. 
Clotilda  was  a  painter,  and  one  of 
great  ambition ;  she  did  not  amuse 
herself  with  paintii>g  dowers ;  she 
composed  mytiiological  subjects  in  o\l 
colours ;  and  pretended  to  an  equality 
in  this  with  the  moH  celebrated 
women. 

To  bt  Coniiftued, 


To  Ihs  Proprietors  of  the  Belfast  Mi^izine, 
GEKTLRMFN, 

ACRl  riQUE  signed  N  on  the 
narrative  entitled  Scotch  law  and 
politeness,  having  been  inserted  in  your 
nii^azine  for  December,  and  some 
insinuations  not  altogether  ju>tthroun 
out,  I  request  permission  to  make  a 
few  additional  observations  tiirough 
the  medium  of  your  useful  publi- 
Cition.  N\  is  kind  enoui^h  t»  sav, 
Uiat  t  narrative  in  question  tieserves 
notice  for  two  or  three  particulars, 
that  it  is  deserving  of  any  attention 
from  a  person  of  N's  evident  Merary 
acquirements,  is  particularly  flattering 
to  the  author,  and  in  graiiiuiie  he  is 
hound  to  permit  N.  to  change  that 
part  of  tlie  title  (politenes^)  with 
which  he  linds  fault,  anl  to  subnituie 
brutality,  vulgarity,  ignorance  or  any 
other  word  he  inav  conceive  more 
applicable.  Mr.  C.  and  party  have 
liecn  indirectly  accused  of  a  want  of 
forbearance,  aiid  of  the  miik  of  human 
kindness — aiul  N.  has  stated  they 
miuht  have  saved  tbemsilves  much 
trouble  by  sending  or  going  to  the 
person  firr>t  engaged,  to  inq'uire  hito 
tiie  cause  of  his  delay:  granted,  and 
by  acting  so  they  might  have  (what 
perhaps  is  of  more  consequence  to 
N.)  saved  the  character  of  the  Scotch 
magistrates,  but  unfortunately  they 
ueitf  not  acquainted  with  the  drivers 


place  of  remdence,  Md  if  tbcy  had 
it  i^^s  oot  their  tliity  to .  send  ;  tiiey 
waited  two  hours  beyond  the  appoint- 
ed time;  and  surely  the  driver  might 
have  sent  to  inform  them  if  he  IkkI 
got  tbe  tooth  ache,  or  hi»  horses  die 
b«its.  As  to  a  wftnt  of  tbe  milk  ol 
human  kmdness,  1  caHttKure  N.  Mr. 
<J  has  evinced  by  many  actions  that 
he  is  not  wanting  in  it,  but  possesses 
it  in  a  superior  degree;  and  nith 
respect  to  a  want  of  forbearance,  1 
am  convinced  N.  himself  srill  think 
with  me,  there  was  no  want  of  that 
quality  when  \  inform  him  that  no 
legal  process  ^as  tnstituS|^  aeaiBsc 
ti)ONe  magistrates  for  their  brutal  con- 
duct ;  and  tiiat  Mr.  C.  still  permits 
titein  to  hold  their  commissions  of  tbe 
peace  I ! ! 

N.  appears  mudi  offended  with 
the  magistrate  w1k>  ordered  tbe  gen- 
tleman to  wait  in  the  rain  whilst 
be  eat  his  breakfast  fthough  H  is 
evident  he  was  much  less  to  blame 
than  the  one  who  granted  tbe  order) 
and  1  feel  much  distress  tbal  N.  to 
sliow  his  ire  is  obliged  to  have  re* 
course  to  a  stale  pun  on  the  word 
justice ;  punning  is  much  beneath  a  man 
of  talent)  but  an  old  one  used  as  one's 
own  is  still  more  beneath  him.  I 
cannot  conclude  without  observing 
tiut  in  publbhmg  the  narrative  alhided 
to,  1  meant  not  the  •^lighteU  reflect- 
ion on  the  Scotch  nation.  1  have  re- 
sided some  years  in  Scotland,  and 
entettain  a  high  respect  tor,  and 
opinion  of  a  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
1  consider  Scotland  as  a  rich  garden* 
containing  like  all  other  gardens,  a. 
number  ot  weeds  ;  but  surely  the  im- 
proper conduct  of  a  few  iudiviUuala 
cannot  hx  a  stigma  on  any  country. 

U.S. 


For  the  Belfast  MoiUkfy  Magoziae. 

REPLY  TO  H.  S.  BY  N. 
SIR, 

111  AVE  been  long  since  M  well 
convinced  as  you  can  ^e  of  the 
fol!y  of  giving  advice  gratis ;  and 
tiiefefore  want  little  to  be  said  to  show 
me  my  error  on  the  present  occasion  : 
had  1  been  as  well  informed  as  1  an\ 
now,  i  should  on  the  contrary  have 
asked  advice,  but 

Nciii*  ontoibas  horissapitk 
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And  unforttMiaMy  my  Aoroe  MfMenrioe 
are  not  too  numerous. 

Your  mention  kA  my  "evident  li- 
terary acqdtfementV'  must  be  answer- 
ed 9omelbiDg  ia  the  same  way,  that  the 

beautiful  Mrs.   F n    replied    to 

some  compliments  on  her  wit,  from 
the  late « duke  of  Rutland,  when 
she  said  :  '^  Faith  my  lord  dudce  I  be- 
Ueve  it  i4 a^umbugging  me  that  y«m 
areJ*  I  know  not  indeed  any  pre- 
tensions 1  ha^  to  be  a  literary  cha- 
racter except  what  caused  the  old 
complaint  of  ny  worthy  mother  so 
often.  "N.N.  can  I  never  get  you 
to  be  orderly }  why  will  you  always 
keep  your  things  in  such  a  litter  f" 

Aoci  now  i  surrender  to  you  at 
difcredoQ  good  sir,  on  all  other  matters 
but  one  ;  and  there  you  have  touched 
me  on  a  tender  point,  where  yield  I 
cannot,  if  I  would.  Punning  b  so 
deleotible  and  natural  an  exercise  to 
me ;  that  if  restrained  in  it,  I  find 
all  my  functions  directly  disordered ; 
my  diaphragm  becomes  constricted, 
my  pulse  beats  small  and  low,  the 
diastole  and  systole  of  my  heart  are 
irregular,  my  gall  is  pent  up,  a 
terrible  ftatos  ram  from  ileon  to  colon, 
and  the  pia  and  dura  mater  imp'uige 
most  painifully  on  both  cerebrum  and 
cerebeUa. 

But  let  fne  have  due  liberty  of 
this  delightful  occupation,  every  thing 
goes  oA  harmoniously  again ;  my 
breathing  becomes  soft  and  free,  my 
heart  b^tts  regularly,  my  blood  flows 
in  a  sweet  even  current,  aad  cerebrum 
and  cerebella  feel  nothing  but  pleasur- 
able sensations ;  therefore  good  sir, 
take  any  thing  from  me  but  my  puns ; 
but  these  1  never  can  give  up,  for 
when  you  take  my  puns  you  take  my 
life. 

Nowsir  since  it  is  a  punishment  to  you 
to  listen  to  a  pun,  and  as  it  smeils  as 
bad  to  your  nostrils  ^s  la  /mnaise  does 
to  a  Frenchman,  1  hold  it  that  you  can- 
not possibly  be  a  good  judge  of  a  bad 
pun.  How  wondertuHy  doctors  differ ! 
An  oldpun  jk>  hx^  from  being  worse 
to  m^tor  its  age,  is  all  the  better, 
and  like*  cheese  acquh-es  a  mellow. 
ne!rt  and  ptatgency  by  being  kept, 
which  it  nad  nothing  of  at  fir4. 

I  think  you  must  be  of  Koman 
descent,  or  you  could  not  be  surh 
•o  enemy  to  puns ;    for  the  Roman 
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people  were  famous  for  their  Punic 
wars,  which  were  the  worst  they  ever 
engaged  in;  and  their  aversion  for 
every  thing  which  contained  a  pun 
was  so  well  known,  that  when  the  > 
Carthageneans  took  Regulus  prisoner, 
the  death  they  decreed  for  him  ai 
most  hateful,  was  to  ytifle  him  in  a 
puncheon. 

But  however  the  word  pun  may 
i>e  disagreeable  to  fastidious  people  in 
tliis  degenerate  age,  in  former  times 
it  was  held  in  due  estimation,  and 
in  other  countries  it  still  maintains 
its  ancient  respectability.  Even  a- 
mong  the  old  Komans  themselves  the 
PHnicmis  color  was  esteemed  high- 
ly, as  it  was  by  all  the  rest  of  tlie 
civilized  world  at  that  period  i  and 
in  the  East  Indies  their  most  learned 
■men  have  been  called  Pundits  from 
the  earliest  times,  ^nd  are  so  still. 

England  was  never  so  flourishing 
or  happy  as  wlien  ptiAning  was  in  its 
highest  state  of  honour,  when  it  was 
governed  by  a  punning  king,  a  pun- 
ning  ministry,  and  had  punning  ser* 
mons  delivered  from  the  pulpit ;  from 
one  of  which  ttie  old  well  known 
exlraot  has  been  laken  of  "  all  houses 
are  now  ale-houses,  matrimony  is  be- 
come  a  m«re  matter  of  money:  was 
it  so  in  the  days  of  Noah:  ah  no!*' 

Now  sir  only  consider  what  hap^ 
piness  attended  the  house  of  Stewart 
at  this  time,  and  with  them  the  whole 
nation,  for  25  years  England  enjoy- 
ed profound  peace,  and  its  pun-loving 
monarch,  James,  possessed  happiness 
and  respect  ;  but  as  soon  as  l^.s  son, 
wlio  liated  puns,  came  to  reign,  the 
nation  fell  mio  misery  and  distur-  *' 
bance,  and  never  liad  any  ease,  till 
the  pun  hating  Stewarts  were  sent  out 
of  the  kingdoni  altogether,  to  make 
way  for  tnc  august  family,  under 
whom  these  Isles  enjoy  suchimmen&e 
blessings. 

Did  you  ever  laugh  sir,  ^when  you 
were  \ 


Hi  you  evei 
a  boy,  at 


-that  facetious  fellow 


The  children's    wonder,  JS  igoor  Pwnchi- 

neUo.»» 
And  are  you  not  sensible  that  the 
very  esM^ce  of  his  name  is  Pun, 
and  that  it  must,  be'  owing  to  this 
cjrcunMtance,  lUat  Ue  is  so  agreeable, 
that'he  has  only  tu  appear  in  order  to 
excite  laugiiler  ;   aud'  besides  is^  more 
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than  a  mtteh  for  Itie  Devil  and 
Bonaparte,  in  biS;  frequent  engage- 
ments with  them.  1  must  here  note 
for  the  benetit  of  our  Irish  showmen, 
that  the  tatter  hnpohant  personage, 
is  become  an  established  character 
mmong  the  wooden  dramatis  persons, 
in  all  polite  exhibitiont  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  England,  and  a  very  great 
and  admired  addition  he  is  to  tKem. 

Many  of  the  ancients  have  beea 
known  to  be  fond  of  puns,  and  among 
them  tlie  elegant,  the  energetic,  and 
classical  Cicero  held  them  in  due  re- 
ference. The  pun  which  he  made 
«n  Julius  Cassar  selling  some  estafes 
very  much  undertheir  value,  to  Servilia 
the  mother  of  Brutus  (with  whose 
daughter  Tertia  he  intrigued  with  her 
connivance)  is  no  less  known  than 
admired,  and  is  thus  related  with 
deserved  encomiums  by  the  accurate 
Suetonius.  '*  Cum  quidem  plerist^ue 
vilitatem  rairantibusyoce^'^^mc  Cicero, 
Sko  melius,  inquit,  emptum  sciatis, 
Tertin  deducta  est  :**  tlie  famous  line 
alsj  of  bis,  which  he  valued  above  all 
his  orations. 
^^OPoriunutam  natam  meConsulc  Roman." 

If  it  does  not    contain   a    pun,    at. 
least    exhibits    an   excellent    clench, 
which    is    a    pun    in    embryo,  or   at 
farthest  is  of  the  pun  family. 

i  would  now  wisli  to  end  this  un- 
equal contest  with  you  sir,  owning 
myi$eil  but  a  puny  antagonist ;  and 
if  you  let  it  cease  here,  I  promise 
to  obtrude  my  advice  on  you  no 
irtore.  You  will  hesitate  pernapsand 
say  that  mine  is  but  a  punicaL  fides, 
but  1  assure  you  sir  on  the  con- 
trary you  may  rely  on  my  being 
puuciixa\  to  my  word ;  and  id  order 
to  farther  confirm  it,  I  shall  be  happy 
io  meet  you  whenever  you  please, 
to  terminate  our  dissentioo  more  Hi* 
bernico  optima,  over  a  jug  of  punch* 

1  am  bir  your  obedieat  servant, 
^^^^  Nems. 

To  the  Propriehn  ofthfi  Bef/ast  Magazine. 
GENTLEMEN, 

IF  the  following  Tour  from  Balfy" 
mena  to  Newtorwdimavaddy,  can 
meet  your  approbatioii>  you  will  oblige 
me  4>y  inserting  it. 

iin|)elled  by  an  ardent   curiosity, 
and  ill   order  io   gratify  a  desire    i 


had  for  some  time  dierisbed ;  wkb  t 
mind  in  a  great  measure  unincumbered 
bt  care,  untempested  by  passion,  while 
tne  day  was  yet  dubious,  and  my  conv- 
panions  locked  in  the  soft  embraces  of 
the  soporilierous  god.  1  arose  one  mon>- 
ingin  summer  last,  and  set  off  from  Bal* 
lymena.  Sometimes  1  was  delighted  to 
hear  the  little  watchful  dogs,  that  were 
shut  up  in  the  cottages  which  I 
passed,  question  me  concerning  my 
early  ramble ;  sometimes  observing 
the  hare  quietly  cropuing  the  tender 
blade  in  the  com  fields,  ere  it  shouki 
again  resume  its  furze-crowned  covert, 
boinetimes  stopping  to  hear  the  shrill 
clarion  of  the  cock,  chirrupping  liis 
nodding  harem:  the  sky  lark's  tuneful 
mattins ;  or,  inhale  the  redolent  breezes 
of   the  morning. 

Now  the  suQ  began  to  peep 
over  the  mountams  of  the  east,  and 
with  slanting  beams  silver  the  dewy 
drops  that  were  pendant  on  every 
leaf;  here  and  there,  the  chimney 
of  some  lowly  cabin,  sent  up  its 
smoke  in  sinuous  columns,  to  the 
cloudless  cerulean  vault  of  heaven. 
Mature  in  all  her  various  departments 
wore  the  most  benignant  aspect  ; — 
the  brute  creation  seemed  to  rejoice 
in  having  attained  the  summit  of  all 
possible  happiness,  while  my  heatt 
was,  in  unison  with  the  happy  crea- 
tures, and  exulted  ia  the  prospect  be- 
fore me. 

Immersed  in  such  pleasins  contem* 
plations.  the  time  passed  insensibly 
a.vay  till  1  came  to  Clough,  a  little 
straggling  village,  in  which  I  observed 
the  ruins  of  an  ailcient  monastry,  of 
what  order  I  could  not  learo,  1  was 
only  informed,  that  it  had  once  been 
of  great  extent,  and  was  destroyed 
by  nre ;  all  that  remains  of  it  at 
present  is  an  immensely  thick  wall, 
of  a  considerable  length  and  height, 
through  which  there  is  a  kind  of  arch, 
but  whether  it  was  at  first  designed 
as  suet,  or  frittered  away  by  the  cor- 
rosive tooth  of  'lime,  is  not  easy  bow 
to  determine. 

1  here  is  a  pleasing  soleimiity  steals 
on  the  mind  while  viewing  the  wreck 
of  former  ages.  Perha^  here  (said 
I)  the  male  devotee  soiighl  to  ex- 
piate the  errors  of  his  former  years, 
by  a  formal,  mon6tooout  round  of 
monkish  austerities^  or  tiie  pallid  ou 
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"In  fingte  ble8Kdu«sty 
Chanoted  cold  bymns  to  the  pale,  lifelets 
moon.** 

Those  scenes  have  long  since  passed ; 
DOW,  '« the  thbtle  sh«es  its  lonely 
head,  and  the  moss  whistles  to  the 
wind.** 

Two  miles,  further  stands  Clough^ 
mills,  a  village  similar  to  the  former. 
Here,  on  the  convenient  cabins,  which 
their  industrious  forefiaithen  had  rear- 
ed by  the  labour  of  the  loom,  the 
^gn  post  creaked  to  the  blast,  and 
ale,  spirits,  &c.  held  conspicuous 
siatioos:  here  the  meagre,  thm  clad 
debauchee,  staggered  sullenly  home, 
as  if  ashamed  to  be  seen  by  his 
lober  neighbours;  and  heard  without 
emotion,  the  pitiable  complaint  of  the 
vretcbed  mendicants  who  solicits  his 
charity,  and  thronged  its  street  These 
are  thy  victims  taou  demon  of  dis- 
lipatioti !  this  woman  and  her  starving 
bmily,  had  once  a  husband,  and  a 
lither  whose  heart  was  kind,  sympa- 
thetic, commiserative,  but  by  indulg- 
ing in  thy  Circean  draught,  m 
time  did  relegate  from  his  '  heart  all 
the  liner  feelings  of  hb  nature ;  tore 
himself  from  tlie  arms  of  an  unhajv 

Cy  family,  rendered  so,  by  his  de- 
auchery  and  improvidence ;  enlisted 
tn  the  army,  and  left  them  unprotect- 
rd  in  a  seuUh  and  apathetic  world. 
Vonder  old  man  after  spending  the 
better  part  of  his  life  in  thoughtless 
ntemperance,  is  now  reduced  to  the 
miel  necessity  of  bearing  the  bitter 
launts  of  persons  little  disposed  to 
tuccour  him  ;  and  to  subsist .  on  the 
aiiserable  pittance  of  his  more  com* 
[passionate  fellow  creatures.  Ihink, 
ih  think,  my  countrymen  !  what  a 
oad  ol  misery  might  be  removed  by 
>estowiQg  on  such  wretches,  what 
fou  would  spend  in  the  ,  excesses  of 
I  single  nignt ;  say  not,  they  are 
mdeserving;  infallibility  and  consis- 
ence  is  the  portion  of  but  few ;  their 
laggard  looks,  and  tattered  weeds, 
ilainly  indicate  their  misery,  and 
oudly  appeal  to  your  humanity  ;  and 
»y  w^tever  occurrences  they  are 
hus  reduced,  they  are  still  objects 
if  your  compassion.  But  1  shall  leave 
ucb  shocking  pictured*  and  punue  my 
Mimey. 

Onward  a  few  miles  I  was  shown 
p    anciait  buryiog  g)rouiid>  of  per* 


sons  whose  names  have  long  been 
lost  in  oblivion,  and  whose  remains  . 
were  envied  the  possession  of  a  little 
spot,  which  by  the  number  of  large 
stones,  placed  as  *'  rude  memorials," 
was  yet  held  tenable  from  the  oh-  . 
trusions  oi  the  plough.  Perhaps,  said 
I,  as  I  walked  among  those  bumble 
tumuli,  the  day  will  yet  come,  when 
the  hal«  which  encirdes  the  names  of 
the  ambitioiis  mortals,  who  uow  em- 
broil the  world,  shall  have  dissolved 
in  air»  aiid  they  be  happy  (if  it  were  . 
pos:itble)  to  exchan^  situations  with 
the  unknown  tenants  of  these  silent 
graves:  a  tear  moistened  my  cheek* 
while  a  sic  transit  gloria  muTtdis* 
dropt  intuitively  from  my  lips.  Near 
this  is  a  spot  where  an  obstinate  bat- 
tle h^d  been  once  fought  between 
two  ancient  Irish  families,  but  which 
of  these  were  the  victors,  or  the 
vanquished,  can  hardly  now  Ue  a»- 
certained. 

After  walking  a  few  lonely 
miles,  through  a  barren  tract  of 
coimtry,  I  was  happy  in  observing, 
1  had  'arrived  in  a  more  fertile,  and 
better  cultivated  spot,  interspersed- 
with  a  number  of  charming  seats, 
and  beautiful  plantings;  an  hour  or 
two  more  brought  me  to  D«^vock« 
a  small  to^n,  built  by  the  late  Carl 
Macartney,  which  consists  of  4>ne  long 
street,  but  from  the  uniformity  of  its. 
houses,  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is 
fatigued  before  be  reaches  the  end 
of  It.  Here  I  rested  for  the  night,, 
and  on  the  morning  set  otf  accom- 
panied by  a  friend,  to  see  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  it  were  unnecessary  t<» 
describe  the  country  thither,  as  I 
could  observe  little  worth  remarking ; 
at  length  i  was  agreeably  surpriz^, 
to  find  myself  all  at  once  on  the 
coast,  and  impatiently  asked  my  com- 
panion, where  lay  this  celebrated  mole, 
that  had  been  the  wonder  of  former 
ages  ?  We  descended  a  romantic 
moss-covered  hill,  and  about  halfway 
down,  he  showed  me  a  well  of  hne 
spring  water,  which  issued  from  the 
uiterstices  of  three  stones,  sunk  a  lit- 
tle below  the  surface^  and  shaped, 
like  those  of  the  Causeway. 

We  followed  the  track,  and  a  few 
minutes  more  brought  us  to  tiws  cu- 
rious specimen  of  the  tasteful,  and 
regular,  in   th^  inaoin^lt;   woiks   vf 
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nantire:  herem  1ie9  the  prmcipa^ 
charm.  She  that  before  delighted  in 
the  wild»  the  botd,  the  n^gliicent,  itow 
aitsumes  the  mmvte,  the  artful,  and 
the  methodical.  There  are  three  ac- 
cessible ciKular  eminences,  beyond 
which  nature»  as  if  ashamed  of  de- 
viating from  her  general  ptm,  conti- 
nues her  workings,  amid  the  vraters 
of  the  mtghty  d©ep,  beyond  the  pry. 
ing'observatiott  ot  the  curious. 

iliese  eitlinence?  are  each  composed 
of  stoA^s,  of  diftereqt  colours  and 
hardness,  which  are  in  general  of  a 
pentagonal  shafie,  set  On  their  ends, 
and  are  about  a  foot  over,  ana  some- 
times six  or  ei^t  feet  in  length,  each 
standing  on  the  top  of  other  stones* 
which  to  render  more  stable,  are  either 
convex  or  concave,  and  as  closely 
joined  atod  fitted,  as  if  done  by  art; 
the  appearance  is  more  naagntlicent, 
by  the  rttde  dashing  of  the  waves, 
which  beat  around  the  base  of  tliese 
little  l^iUsj  «hefe  aiter  having  spent 
their  idle  rage  in  fain,  they  retire 
gfunH)Hng  at  tlietr  disuppomtmcnt, 

1  wo  miles  further  stands  the  ruins 
of  Dunluce  castle,  built  on  an  iso- 
lated abrupt  rock^  wfaicb  seems  to 
have  been  tora  from  the  adjoining 
hill,  by  some  drnvnlsioD  of  nature ; 
to  this  hilt  it  bad  bettii  joined  by  a 
bridge  about  18  feet  long,  over  a  chasm 
of  60  feet  deep :  all  that  remains  at  pre* 
sent  of  this  bridge,  »s  one  of  its  walls^ 
ibout  IS  inches  broad,  aad  rather 
jugged  ;  beyond  thid  there  is  an  area 
of  400  feet  tfl  length,  and  ^  in 
breadth,  fornnng  tviro  spacious  courts* 
which  had  once  bten  a  range  of  of- 
^ces,  barracks,  or  possibly  both;  thit 
pile  of  ruins  is  striking  beyond  des- 
cription  ;  from  its  situation  X^^tH^i"? 
upwards  of  2<»0  feet  above  tlie  Irvd 
of  the  sea)  and  flrom  its  siee,  it  is 
impossible  t«  view  so  great  a  mass 
falling  into  ruins,  and  not  becon>c 
melancholy ;  the  mind  naturally  looks 
back  through  '*  the  dark  posiem  of 
time  k>ng  elapsec^"  when  those  waiU 
which  now  afford  shelter  to  the  rat 
and  the  weasel,  resounded  to  the 
dinsome  clang  of  arms,  and  enclosed 
an  host  of  warrior^,  terrible  m  all 
i^e  atijiceni  country.  Echo,  which 
bid  oft  been  awaked,  by  the  convi* 
vial  song,  or  the  ni«lliflu«u4  tones  of 
the  htrpy  oow,  oiMy  reverberatea  tkc 


mournftii  screams  6f  the  o^l,  or  the 
nvurmurs  of  the  waves  below. 

We  next  visited  another  naturd 
curiosity,  called  round  Gilbert;  this 
redembfes  a  cauUlro»  about  20  fieet 
across  the  mouth,  and  60  deep,  at 
the  bottom  of  which,  there  is  a  small 
aperture  en  the  sea  side,  through 
which  the  waves  enter  witb  dpeadlQl 
impetuosity  while  the  tide  flows,  and 
leave  the  bottom  bare^  when  tbey 
recede  from  the   land. 

From  hence  I  proceeded  le  Cole- 
raine>  a  handsome  and  cieaaly  lown, 
beantifully  situated  on  the  river  fiann, 
over  which  tliere  is  a  seat  woodai 
bridge,  that  may  be  seen  from  alino^ 
either  ends  of^  its  principal  street, 
which  falls  on  both  sides  to  the  river, 
in  a  gently  sloping  descent,  and  adds 
much  to  its  beauty,  litis  is  a  bo- 
rough, pest,  and  market  towD,  and 
with  the  surrounding  liberty,  ia  go* 
veraed  by  a  Mayor,  who  decides  aH 
its  petty  litications,  but  theugh  it  u 
almost  wholly  situated  on  tbe  couo- 
ty  Antrm  side  of  tbe  river,  I^n« 
donderry  is*  \U  assise  town.  There 
are  sonse  handsome  public  buikKngs, 
and  a  public  library  of  well  sekctcd, 
useful,  and  entertainitig  books ;  \U 
inhabitants  are  civH,  courteoua*  ami 
polite. 

I  staid  here  tiH  the  morRiag*  am 
thence  bent  my  course  to  Newtown 
limavaddy,  but  ai^r  walking  tkre< 
or  four  miles,  I  espied  Dowfibt£bousc 
and  that  1  might  omit  nothing  worti 
observing,  I  waM^ed  aside  to  visit  it 
it  is  an  august  pile  of  building,  c 
rected  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Derrt 
on  a  hold  rocky  rhore,  coinmandt^ 
a  sr.biime  prospect  of  the  DeucaK 
dtmian  sea:  here  tbe  grounds^  the  huosi 
every  room,  displays  stnkingmcmei 
los  of  the  elegai^  taste  of  the  Ul 
owner ;  and  |he  stranger  woukft  su| 
pose,  that  archttcctuce,  statuary  ai 
painting,  had  each  exbaysted  Xm 
several  beauties^  wbile  each  seeing 
to  challenge  the  palm  for  ilaelf.  0 
the  extreme  edge  of  tbe  rock, 
built  a  circular  temple,  in  which 
kept  a  most  extensive  library,  std 
ed  with  works  of  the  beat  Mtbo« 
in  alcnost  every  kngoage. 

From  hence  I  traversed  a  chara 
Mg  variety  Of  kiUs  and  vailies,  ti 
X  caught  the  cheeeffing  pntepcct  \ 
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•  betutiM  dHimpaigii  country,  em. 
bMomea  m  hilts,  aou  thickly  studied 
with  elegant  seats;  oa  the  right 
bana  {  bebeM  Ibe  sea,  and  on  the 
left  s(>me  stupendous  nieunUin  scenery, 
m  original  wiklness,  mocking  the 
sturdy  ettoilt  of  labour,  and  tbnniog 
a  strikini  coi>trast  with  the  finely  cuU 
tinued  country  to  which  i  was  dea- 
cending. 

The  mind  Mihinilly  dilates  itself, 
on  such  bappy  prospects  being  pre- 
sented to  the  view ;  here  the  pea- 
sanlry,  from  their  more  modefste  toil,  ^ 
and  from  the  salubrious  situatioif  of 
the  country,  appeared  more  hale  aad 
robust,  than  in  most  other  places 
thrmiffh  which  1  passed,  and  the  soil 
from  being  of  ft  hoe  sandy  substance, 
has  a  rich  and  exuberant  appearance. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
nsinds  of  men  assimilate  tnenM«lves,  . 
to  tbe  nature  of  the  country  which 
tbey  inhabit  t  if  this  is  sterile  and 
mountainous,  those  are  blaiit  and 
^dvcntOTous;  if  rich  and  fertile  they 
are  geNtk  and  contented  X  nor  need 
we  travel  to  France  and  Switzerland 
to  adjust  this  remark ;  we  liave  only 
to  look  a  few  miles  around  us,  and 
be  fully  satisfied  on  the  subject. 

Newtownlimavaddy  is  a  handsome 
little  town,  buill  generally  of  brick, 
of  which  there  are  some  exceeding 
good  booses,  its  principal  street  is 
sintight  and  spactoos,  the  river  Koe 
describes  a  kmd  of  semicircle  on  its 
western  side,  and  on  its  banks  are 
tome  of  the  most  picturesque  land- 
scapes I  have  ever  seen.  its  inha- 
bitants have  an  easv  politeness  which 
is  very  agreeable,  the  greater  number 
of  wttom,  instead  of  spending  their 
leisure  boun  in  idle  frivolity,  culti- 
▼ale  music k,  painting,  &c.  or  re* 
create  tbeir  mmdt  in  pointing  out 
to  each  other,  the  several  brauties 
•f  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  &c. 
wbiic  some  of  them  have  <*  Waked 
Ibe  strong  divinity  of  soul,''  and  pro* 
sKiced  works  highly  crediuble  to 
themselves. 

I  ondemtand  tbat  a  respectable  la- 
dy of  this  pkice,  means  to  &vour 
the  public  with  a  volume  of  poenjs 
(DOW  nearly  printed)  which  are 
liighly  spoken  of  in  the  cirdea 
where  degapt  taste  and  correct  judg- 
ffanxA  prevail,    it  is  wiibcd  tbey  may 


meet  the  wawn  expectations  entertain- 
ed of  them  by  tbe  enlightened  people 
of  this  country. 

1  staid  here  a  few  days,  and  re- 
turned by  Garvagh,  Kilrea,  &c.  but 
as  this  route  has  been  already  welj 
described  in  a  former  number,  I  shall 
not  trouble  you  ^  ith  a  repetition  ;  1 
am,  senilemeo,  yours,  &c.  S. 

BtStymttto,  _,_^^_^ 

To  a  Proprietor  qf  the  Selfrnt  Magazint. 

SIE, 

rr^O  a  traveller  of  taste,  the  beatf. 
J.  ties  of   nature  cannot  but  be  in^ 
tercsting,  and    we^sbould  feel  thank- 
fal  to  l£ose  who  endeavour  to  picture 
to  our  minds,  what  our  eye  has  not 
seen.      Yet    the  gratitude'  is    rather 
due  to  the  imentioii,  than  to  tbe  ex- 
ecution;   for   every  nian*s  own    ex- 
perience  will  be  snfiicient  to    prove 
to  him  the  absolute    insufficiency  of    ' 
the  mott  accurate  verbal  descripttoti 
to   convey   a  just    idea  of  qature*s 
scenic    beauties.      A  lively  eloquent 
description  may    present  some  ideas, 
but  thev  are,  compared  with  the   i- 
deas   of  the  narrator,  feeble  and  in- 
distinct, and  most    probably   seldom, 
if  ever,  corresponding  wttb   the   ori- 
ginal of  the    verbal  portrait     Books 
of    travels  therefore,  or    descriptions 
of  the  wonders  of  nature  or  art,  shuold, 
it  would  appear,  be  sparing  of  dwell- 
ing  much  m  words,  on  what  may  be 
much  more  eaaily  ♦'  presented  to  ttie 
mind,  by  being  subjected  to  the^Mlfafut 
eye*,**  through  engraving.      An    oc- 
CHsionol  dilatation  on  a  fifvourite  vtew, 
or  an    attempt  at    communicating  to 
the  reader,  what  tbe  writer  has  rcaliy 
felt,  is  alk>wable;    but  surely   it  will 
be    unanimously^     allowed,    that   the 
turgid  declamation    in  common- place 
language,  on.  common-place  topics,  in- 
cessantly   repeated,    deserves    to    be 
spumed  with  disgust.    This  disgusting 
excess    of  tbe   descriptive  seems    to 
origmate  m  an  attempt  to  supply  by 
declamation,    barrenness  of   incident. 
In  the  present  state  of  civilization  in 
Europe,  a    man  of    common    sense 
might  travel   in  the  most  provoking 
security,  from  one  end  of  the  Con- 
tinent to   the  other,  and  if  he  be  a 
man  of  truth,    he  will    find    himself 
driven    to  the    bills,  and  dales,    and 
preciiMoe%  aad  statues,  and  paintings, 
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fiM-  maierials  to  fill  hi«  book  ;  nay  be 
will  rwfntfuige  kitchens  for  something 
to  remark  on.      We  may  add  to  thi« 
that  our  travellers,  who  are  so  woii- 
flierfuliy  quick-sighted  as  to  be    able 
almost  tp  count  the  grains  in  the  knotted 
oak,  seem  to  have  aliogetheroverlooked 
that  biped  animal,    man,   which  they 
must  have  occaskmaUy  encountered  in 
their  journey.  Hence  tiouri^ihhig  bleach- 
greens,   neat  houses,  elegant  mansiojis, 
and   lofty  spires,  glitter  through  their 
pages;    but  very  little  is  said  of  iboe 
throng^  wliom    the   meadow    smiles, 
or  spires  aspire.   •*  The  proper  study 
cf   tnaokind  is  man:'*   this  is  strictly 
tnie,  io  the  sense  which  implies,  that 
man  should  be  a  leading,  not  an  ex- 
clusive study,    and  it  seems   surpriz- 
ing, that  this  truth  has  not  been  more 
impreticd  on  those  who  have  at  times 
ctMnpiimented    the   public    with    tiie 
Irults  of    their    observations.       This 
truth  has-been  so  impressed  on    my 
Diiod,  t)iat  possioly  1  may  have  iaiien 
nio  the  opposite  extreme,  and  have 
perhaps  been    culpably  negligent   of 
iiiose  beauties,  which   nature  oath  so 
bountituiiy  scattered  through  this  is- 
land, to  which  chiefly    my  little  ex- 
cursions Ijiave    been   confined.      You 
will    not    wonder    therelore,   if    the 
itinefarie^     presented    in     some     of 
3our    late    numbers,    have    not    the 
cliarms  for  me  that  th^y  probably  have 
lor  the    wjilers,  and  that  a  mere  de- 
tail of  towns,  amd  village)!,  and  moui^ 
tains,  &c.  do  not  interest  me. 

A  striking,  and  as  it  appears  to  me, 
zn  interesting,  subject  for  observatioa 
^tt'ei:^— Day,  obtrudes  itself  in  the  re- 
zMiisive  exterior  of  nortbero  manners. 
1  bis  part  of  Ireland,  is  beyond  a 
^ubt  tlie  piide  of  Ireland.  The 
wealth,  the  (x>pulausness,  tlie  highly 
cuUlvated  appearance  of  tlie  greater 
pait  o*  tlie  northern  counties,  are  in- 
€lk>putable  pioots  of  the  spirit  and 
riKiustry  of  the  inhabitants,  as  the 
high  esteem,  in  wiiCh  they  are  held 
by  those,  with  whom  they  hold  com- 
mercial in'ercourse,  is  a  proof  of 
their  integrity.  But  the  diamond 
wants  ttie  polish  ;  it  is  true,  that  polish 
ia  itself,  is  trifling ;  but  without  it, 
what  is  the  diamond?  Scarcely  to  be 
dt&tmgui  bed  tr<Mn  the  vulgar  pebbi^» 
with  which  it  lies.  To  apeak  in  the 
>pirir  of  Uade,  politeoess,  or  its  mor^ 


accessible  substitute,  cWaily,  coeti 
nothing;  it  may  therefore  be  freelj 
bestowed  ;  and  cheap  as  it  is»  wo 
may  know  from  our  own  feeliDgs, 
bow  highly  it  is  prized  by  those,  to 
whom  it  is  paid.  Besides,  the  ab- 
sence of  it,  IS  not  thenoere  negatiom 
of  a  quality :  it  is  positive  rude- 
ness, ami  partakes  more  or  less  of  in* 
suit.  There  are  certain  forms,  es- 
tablished by  all  nations,  indicative  of 
respect;  and  liowever  triliiug  these 
may  be,  whetl>er  the  taking  off  the 
shoes,  or  merely  touching  the  hat,  the 
witli- holding  ot  them  is  naturally  con- 
stiued  into  disrespect,  and  when 
the  person,  we  converse  with,  feek 
himtelr  ireated  with  contempt,  he  pre- 
sents to  us  in  tiie  feeling  of  offended 
pride,  a  fence  that  we  £atl  find  dif« 
iicult  to  pass  or  to  remove. 

This  defect  in  polish,  becomes  a» 
raong  the  lower  classes,  actual  inso- 
lence. On  reading  Hamilton's  Sur» 
vey  of  the  County  Antrim,  it  will 
be  found,  that  this  is  not  the  first 
complaint  on  the  subject,  and  frona 
my  own  experience  1  must  add,  that 
the  description  given  by  Wild,  of  the 
ruggedness  of  American  manners » 
would  very  nearl]^  »pply  *^re.  A 
temper  and  behaviour,  something  like 
these,  in  the  English,  have  been  fre- 
quently defended  and  extolled,  as  the 
fruits  and  evidences  of  liberty  and 
indej^endence ;  but  to  me  rudeness 
and  independence  seem  to  have  no 
necessary  connexion.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  pet^oQ  endeavouring  to  prove 
his  freedom  by  his  insolence,  would 
appear  to  roe,  like  a  recently  eo- 
franchiseil  slave,  abusmg  a  thing,  new 
to  him,  tlirough  ignorance,  llie  in* 
tercourse  of  free  men  of  liberal  minds» 
would  etTect  mutual  suavity  of  man- 
ners. Ihey  would  consider  each  o- 
ther  with  respect,  and  have  regard 
to  each  others  feelings  and  the  effect 
of  this,  however  it  may  vary  in  the 
expresstuii,  would  be  to  promote  ci- 
vility, and  banish  rugged  insolence  oC 
manners. 

Christmas  day,  as  it  is  celebrat. 
ed  in  this  country,  is  another  sub^- 
ject  for  a  traveller's  consideration,  and 
one,  that  may  happen  to  speak  very 
feelingly  to  his  own  person.  Do  not 
be  alirmed  sir,  1  do  u6t  mean  to 
toi^  1^    polemic   toMch-paper  ^-^^ 
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^Ds  aad  gun-powder,  with  the  unlu 
caued  abuae  of  tiiem  are  the  object 
of  my  obserYatKML  On  that  day 
in  last  year  1  was  a  traveller,  and 
only  my  horae  was  very  steady,  my 
journey  might  have  come  to  a  con- 
clusion sooner  than  1  had  designed. 
My  way  was  through  Belfast,  and  i  na^ 
turallv  expected  to  pass  through  and 

f9  on,  with  the  same  tranquillity  as 
have  often  before.  My  expectations 
however,  were  woefully  traversed.  As  1 
approached  your  town,  1  was  sur- 
prized to  meet  a  great  number  of 
people,  carrying  muskets  and  fowling 
pieces  of  all  bores  aiul  sizes>  A 
continual  hedge-firing  was  kept  up, 
and  much  noise  was  heard  on  all 
sides.  At  first  1  was. a  little appie- 
hensive  about  tay  horse,  and  by  and 
by,  when  i  had  time  to  notice  the  ef- 
fect of  the  firing  od  the  birds,  1  be- 
can  to  be  apprehensive /or  my  horse. 
My  first  apprehension  was,  that  he  - 
might  be  frightened,  my  second 
that  he  might  be  wounded. 

i  conclude,  kind  sir,  that  you 
pass  the  dreary  time  of  winter,  prin- 
cipally with  your  books,  and  that 
you  are  not  often  called  on  by  any 
duty  to  traverse  miry  roads  on  win- 
try days;  therefore  it  is  possible, 
that  this  neai  and  appropriate  cele- 
bration of  Christmas  aay,  may  have 
been  without  your  knowledge-  If 
you  had  not  been  eye-witness  to  it, 
you  might  be  pardonable  for  suppos- 
ma  me  ioclineu  to  exaggerate;  init 
believe  me,  i  speak  withm  compass, 
when  I  say,  that  I  cannot  compare 
the  exhibition  of  fusOeert,  on  that 
day,  to  any  thing  with  more  pro- 
priety, than  to  an  army  in  disgujse. 
One  might  have  been  tempted  to  sup- 
DOse,  that  the  garrison  ot  Belfast  had 
had  a  hedge  and  field  day,  and  that 
they  had  been  sent  out  in  coloured 
clothes  to  maintain  a  sham  fight  in 
ambush  with  aii  invading  enemy. — 
There  were,  indeed,  "  mu)f  miUiamag' 
ids  nunquam  ventre  jSfycems  ;**  more 
hundreds  than  ever  came  from  the* 
office  for  licenses.  One  friend  of 
mine  having  a  spirited  horse,  and  per- 
haps not  being  a  very  good  horse- 
man, got  two  tails  in  consequence  of 
the  genera]  alarm  through  the  coun- 
try. Horsemen,  however,  were  not 
the  only  beings  driven  from  their  teati. 


The  thrush,  the  blackbird,  the  spar- 
row, the  red. breast ;  all  hnf6  (he 
thundering  mandate  given,  and  tied 
to  places  more  remote 

Now  kind  sir,  supposing  (hat 
from  studious  habits  you  are  mt. 
much  acquainted  uith  the  laws  re^ 
lating  to  sporting,  you  know,  1  pr<v 
fiume,  that  a  heavy  penalty  mAy  l« 
laid  on  any  unlicensed  person,  wh« 
carries  any  weapon,  &c.  for  tJ>e  <le»;- 
tructioii  of  game.  'I  he  great  m^^ 
of  ii>e  sportsmen  on  this  occasion  ^en 
of  that  description.  VVIuit  then  must 
we  think  of  tlie  administratios  of 
our  laws  in  this  country,  when  such 
things  are  permitted }  yet  I  would 
not  be  too  severe  in  this  caM?,  and 
I  shall  therefore  ei)deavour  to  Inuise 
an  excuse  for  the  magistrates,  wi» 
failed  in  their  duty,  and  a  justifica- 
tion for  those,  who  seemed  to  have 
transgressed.  Of  the  former  let  ii% 
charitably  suppose,  that  they  didmt 
htar  the  firing;  and  ol  the  otliers. 
let  the  tiuth  be  told,  that  the  wea- 
pons they  bore,  were  not  for  tlie 
destruction  of  came,  as  a  proot— 4io 
game  was  killed. 

I  have  other  things  to  present  to 
your  notice;  but  I  should  wisli  J>e. 
fore  [  write  any  more,  to  know  w*je- 
ther  this  will  suit  your  publicatioi). — 
ir  you  insert  it,  you  shall  Iiearmiia 
me  again;  if  not,  my  labour  is  sav- 
ed;   m  either  case,  1  am  sir,  ycM^rs, 

&C-  PbR£GR2^*E. 

January  10, 1810. 

For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Afagrrzitw. 

A  LETTER  TO  A  SllJDENT  AT  COLLCCt. 
SIR, 

SO  it  seems  you  have  felt  a  little 
the  rubs  of  life  on  your  passage 
to  college.  You  were  goinc:  to  the 
school  of  that  philosophy  winch  pnr- 
fesses  to  teach  submission  to  disasteis  ; 
and  lest  you  should  not  improve  1>y 
theoretic  instructions  you  have  beeu 
favoured  by  an  introductor}-  lesson 
from  Mrs.  Experience.  You  wibelv 
resolve  not  to  lake  the  same  rouie 
again.  1  grant  that,  to  be  tlwv<- 
days  at  sea,  to  be  within  sight  of  tie 
desired  haven,  driven  back,  losscU 
hither  and  thither,  under  all  the 
nausea  of  sea  sickness,  .cribhed  in 
a  sloop's  cabin  j  shclogging  this  hour, 
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lyitig^o  the  next,  aoid  athirdroHing^ 
in  a  traverse  course  mid  angry  surges, 
eventually  to  land  at  LoQgb  K>an, 
then  fout  it  through  deep  roads  to 
<ilasgow,  aad  have  youi  kiggage  box 
advancing  far  in  the  rear,  by  kIout 
inarcheSf  and  at  a  heavy  expense, 
would  not  be  an  eligible  plan  of 
travelling.  But  you  might  cro^s  the 
channel  for  many  years  and  never 
a<atn  (all  into  such  an'adverse  course  \ 
and  quere^  might  not  by  way  of 
Donagbadee  be  attended  with  equal 
niisforlunes.  He  sometimes  falls  into 
Sc) Ha  who  desires  to  shun  Cbarybdis. 
vVhat  is  well  known  among  tlie  slu- 
dtrnts  by  the  appellation  of  '<  the  black 
slDue  examination/'  you  say,  was 
.ciiiMiluded,  as  usual,  before  the  Christ- 
mas holydays.  Dark  and  black  wei^e 
^  the  intellects  of  many  consummate 
dunces  who  have  lumpishly  sat  upon 
tfiat  stone,  it  has  been  also  yearly 
graced  by  the  passable  scholar,  and 
occasionally  honoured  by*  the  youth 
of  brilliant  talents,  to  some,  it  has 
been  the  grave  stone  of  their  fame, 
or  rather  the  co|>e-stone  of  their  in- 
famy ;  while  it  served  as  an  elevating 
step  to  the  literary  glory  of  others. 
I'he  prospect  of  a  seat  upon  it  ha9 
been  tlie  stimulus  of  unwearied  ap- 
plication ;  and  the  in8um>ount<ible 
ditliculty  of  rising  off  it  with  credit 
has  pdralized  the  feeble  sinews  ofin- 
lellect.  Some  have  stupidly  disre- 
garded  all  its  honours,  and  all  its 
»Uarne  :  and  othen  feelingly  antici- 
pated the  concomitant  ptaudiis,  or 
disgracing  hiss  of  a  departure  from 
it. 

It  gratifies  me  to  hear  oflrisbpro' 
ftciency,  especially  in  a  Scotch  semi- 
nary, and  in  the  teeth  of  ail  SandH^s' 
>-et  remaining  prejudices  against  open- 
(leaned  and  blundering  Pat.  Youug 
H.  of  H.  is  a  phenomenon  of  literature ; 
but  perhaps  he  already  is  in  tlie 
zenith  of  his  literary  couspicuity,  aud 
by  the  time  be  arrives  at  manhood 
may  have  sunk  to  tlic  nadir  of  ob- 
scurity. Or,  may  be,  he  is  one  of 
those  Utile  twelve  year  old  boys  wiio 
were  bora  twenty  years  ago.  But  no 
mure  tlius.  ^  Jt  is  the  bouuden  duly 
of  all  to  cheVish  promising  parts.  He 
tnay  yet  help  to  redeem  his  native 
Krin  from  the  reproach  of  barl>arou6 
rv^ticity^  and  rank  in  the  future  auuali 


of  tlie  bistoriaR  among  ine&of  ^mineol 
genius. 

Your  letter  disappoints  my  expect 
tat  ions  by  iu  silence  on  the  liierarf 
success  of  yoHTseif  and  ^x>mrades. 
Modesty,  no  doubt,  forbids  amaaio 
become  the  trumpeter  of  his  4>i»a 
fM-aist-:  yet  matters  of  €act,  humbly 
staled,  could  not  justly  subject  to  the 
diarge  of  sel^cooceit  Perhaps,  how- 
ever,'  your  works  iiave  not  praised 
you  in  the  gate,  or  you  have  been 
eclipsed,  and  though  you  obtaiiH^ 
a  btn€^  yet  you  wish  to  suppress  ila 
publiciiy,  because  it  was  not  accocn* 
patiicd  with  a  vaidc  in  a  day  when 
there  is  a  strong  jealousy  of  rivaiship 
anfong  those  who  press  into  the  ten)f>le 
of  fame,  wl>en  the  lettered  profetsor 
might  pertiaps  look  with  a  nuspicious 
e}e  Q^^  the  tyro  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary talent,  when  good  scholafs  we 
much  more  numerous  than  in  former 
times,  when  the- bare  ackt^wledgement 
of  merit  mu>t  be  extorted,  wbea 
sterhng  worth  is  thfown  into  the  shade, 
and  minute  foibles  are  magnified  with 
all  the  pith  of  depreciating  eicaggor- 
at  ion,  to  obtain  the  chaiacter  of  me- 
diocrity is  a  matter  of  no  small  conse- 
quence. 

It  seems  some  of  our  Irish  bards 
atteitdiug  college  this  season  are  am- 
bitious to  string  Erin's  lyre  in  the 
academic  groves  of  Caledonia.  To 
publisli  poems  by  subscription  savours 
too  much  of  an  attempt  to  obtrtide 
upon  the  world  what  an  author  fears 
would  not  obtain  circulation  by  its 
native  merit.  The  twinkling  bard- 
liugi  siMiuld  cautiously  peep  forth  to 
observation  so  near  the  sun  of  stteli 
a  poet  as  Waiter  Scott,  lest  tbeir 
feeble  ray  might  be  k>st  in  the 
transceadent  lustre  of  his  mendiaoi 
bla;se.  But,  say  you,  the  sim  has 
his  revolving  planets,  and  these  tbetr 
accompanying  inferior  satellites,  all 
necessary  to  complete  the  solar  sys- 
tem. Yes,  and  ignis  futuua,  a  part 
of  nature's  irorks,  shines  in  the  dark, 
*and  io  the  shade  the  gloarupoma  emits 
a  glimmering  iiglit  Far,  however^ 
be  It  from  me  to  exak  strangers  at 
the  expense  of  demeaniog  tsky  country- 
men, and  espcdaily  my  brother  rhy* 
mers,  while  in  the  face  of  ten  thou- 
sand obbtades,  and  maugre  the  viru- 
luit  qpftositton  of  the  soarliog  oriiic, 
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or  being  inferior  to  criticism,  we  are 
labouring  roiiiul  tlie  base  of  Purna«- 
tus  with  unxious  eniulalion  to  clamber 
to  lU  lofty  summit.  There  we  may 
never  arrive,  aiid  shoulit  we  not,  we 
will  at  least  liajve  the  honour  of  fail- 
ing'in  a  latidahlc  umlcrtuking,  or  be 
Exposed  to  ridictile  for  aping  our  su- 
periors, like  the  frog  in  *he  A|l>lc 
tbat  vainly  attempted  to  fiwell  to  tiie 
size  of  the  qx.  if  this  criticism  be 
ju«t,  it  is  more  heroic  to  mnke  it 
oumelTes  than  leave  the  credit  of  it 
Ri  the  power  of  another:  nor  does  the 
«triciure  subtract  one  mite  from  what- 
ever worth  our  poetiail  productions 
poasess:  besides,  in  such  criticism 
we  discover  a  portion  of  sen»e,  in 
which  some  of  the  most  eminent 
poets  have  been  defective,  namely, 
in  that  pf  not  knowing,  and  of  not 
ackn  iwled^og  ttieir  own  imperfcc 
tion$. 

And  what  is  more,  we  bid  fair  to 
invprove ;  because  conviction  of  a 
man's  own  de^ts  is  a  tir^t  step  to 
amendment.  Nor  is  an  uipromistng 
outlet  a  certain  omen  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful issue.  Demonthenes,  thestam<^ 
tnering  and  awkward  Athenian,  be- 
came the  prince  of  Grecian  orator*, 
Cicero,  *'  his  successful  rival  amons 
the  Romans,  calls  him  a  perfect  model.*' 
A  caviller  may  say,  **Pocta  nascilur 
non  Jit."  A  writer  of  any  kind  is 
born  such,  nay  so  is  the  artist  and 
meer  mechantc.  Where  innate  capa- 
city, stamina  to  work  vi)ou  are  not, 
education  cannot  communicate  them. 
Jlr  ^«DaQ  bofn  with  no  brains  capable 
in  loture  life  oT  thinking  for  himself, 
with  uo  inherent  talent  for  ohservution 
and  rt-flcclion,  witii  no  embryo  fit- 
ness ^  collecting  a  stock  of  common 
sense,  or  communicating  it  to  the 
worlif,  may,  through  the  long  and 
assiduous  drilling  of  schools  ai)d  col. 
It^es,  become  a  made  man,  an  arti- 
ficial being,  a  sort  ot  human  machinery, 
yea  lie  may  become  an  adept  in  the 
superficial  niceties  of  letters,  but  never 
will  be  a  successlul,  an  entertaining, 
an  instructive  or  orifi;inal^  author.  But 
let  the  objector  notice,  '  those  innate 
principles  may,  with  difticulty,  be 
called  into  action.  Their  first  appear-  ' 
ances  may  be  made,  yet  capable  of 
receiving  a  high  degree  of  improve- 
ment.   The  artihcer    knows  not  what 
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beautiful  and  excellent  furniture  may 
be  made  out  of  the  roughest  block, 
until  he  has  hewn  it  for  some  time. 
'1  o  throw  ii  aside  as  useless  because 
of  its  knotty  and  coarse  appearance 
would  discover  want  ai  skiil.  The 
finest  statues  were  once  in  the  rugged 
rock. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  the 
bard  you  mention  gains  by  endeavour- 
ing to  add  to  his  stature,  and  at  io 
much  expense  too,  unless  he  expects 
the  more  successfiilly  to  recommend 
himself  to  some  of  those  (air  angels 
who  set  a  high  value  on  appearances. 
I  should  have  imagined  his  hardship 
woulrl  rather  have  been  proud  of  re- 
sembling the  crooked  and  awkward 
figure  of  Pope. 

You  are  right  in  attending  argu- 
mentative societies :  they  will  teaph  you 
to  talk,  a  very  necessary  re<)uisite 
for  one  who  aims  at  the  honours  of 
pulpit  exhibition.  Take  care  you  do 
not  contract  a  habit  of  wincing  at 
every  step,  as  a  restive  and  galled 
horse;  or  that  you  become  not  an 
Ishmaelite,  '< having  your  iiand  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  you.*'  A  spirit  of  contradiction 
has  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
spirit  of  argument,  and  of  Christianity 
also.  You  should  have  likewise  at- 
tended some  teacher  of  elocution. 
l*he  bebt  plays  will  be  damned  when 
put  into  tlie'  hands  of  bad  actors. 
livery  public  oratiou  owes  at  least 
one  half  of  its  infiuence  to  manner. 
1  will  here,  from  his  translator,  tran- 
scribe a  tale  of  j4bbe  J'ureticrre* 
Though  you  may  have  seeu  it,  a 
second  perusal  will  not  be  irksome, 
es[)ecially  as  the  tale  is  in  point ;  ai.d 
as  1  conceive  you  stand  more  in  need 
of  learning  address,  and  aptness  of 
tomnnmication,  than  of  adding  to 
your  stock  of  knowledge.  "A  gentle- 
man attended  a  certain  prince  otje 
day  to  a  sermon.  The  prince  asked 
him  at  his  return  what  l.e  thought  of 
the  preacher.  Loth  to  say  any  thing 
to  the  prracher's  disadvantage,  and 
not  being  able  in  conscience  to  praise 
him,  he  told  the  prince  thai  his  at- 
tentbn  was  divened  froln  the  pulpit 
by  the  behaviour  of  a  young  eccle^ 
siastic,  who,  standing  by  a  pillar 
near  his  seat,  behaved  like  a  raving 
madman,    lie    #rung  bis    bandi,   he 
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rdUed  his  eyes  to  heaven,  hcstamped* 
he  exclaimed,  O  !  Monsieur  Racinv  f 
O !  Alonxieur  Racine  !  What  could 
the  man  mean,  said  the  prince,  i 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter  as 
we  came  out,  conliimed  the  gentle* 
man,  and  he  said,  what  sir,  did  you 
never  hear-  of- •  Monsieur  Hacine*s 
tragedy  of  Alexander,  which  is  a 
liuished  piece  ?  Jiis  friends  had  all 
itssured  him  it  was  au  excetlent  tmgedy, 
and  iliey  liad  good  reason  for  say* 
ing  so.  Trusting  to  their  judgment 
he  gave  it  to  Molierc*s  company  to 
act.  What  followed  ?  It  was  <lamned 
the  first  nijj,ht.  Racine  was  extremely 
chagfined  at  4hls  dis«ip))ointuient,  and 
reproached  his  friends  with  liieir  want 
cf  judgment  or  lidelity.  O,  sjiid  tliey> 
the  tragedy  is  excellent,  but  Moliere's 
company,  excel  only  in  comedy,  and 
they  Rjwilcd  it  in  acting.  Give  it  to 
the  Burgundy  hoiel  and  youMl  see  it 
will  meet  with  appLuse.  il^  follow- 
ed their  advice,  and  the  piece  gained 
him  great  repul.;tio«.  Now  this  is 
my  car»e.  I  composed  tne  sermon 
which  you  ^ust  now  heard.  In  the 
opinion' of  cotmoisi>eurs  it  is  a  finished 
piece.  Unhappily  1  gave  it  to  this 
vile,  executioner  to  preach,  and  you 
see  what  etl'ectd  it  p:xxluccd  in  iii^ 
iingoverned  mouth.  VV  here  he  should 
h;ne  elevated  J > is  voice,  you  could 
lurdly  hear  him,  and  in  Uieso.tand 
tendtV  parts,  where  lie  should  have 
lUflted  his  audience,  the  beast  bel- 
loued  like  a  mad  bull.  But  V\\  piay 
Monsieur  Kacine  with  him.  Til  lake 
my  sermon  Irom  liini  and  give  it  to 
6on>cbody  who  kuows  how  to  pronounce 
it.'* 

It  is  now  hifih  lime  to  te'.l  you  in 
the  usual  routine  ot  epistolary  corres- 
]X)ndence,  **  l\am  well,  yourfrieiKis 
here  are  wt'll."  i  hey  got  your  letter 
a  month  aftrr  it  was  v\  riilv-n ;  and 
buch  is  oft  the  consetjueuce  of  com- 
mitting a  letter  to  this  and  the  other 
friend  to  carry,  tor  the  pur|>ose  of 
saving  the  triiUng  expense  ot  postage. 

I^t  my  brother  ktiow  his  friends 
are  well.  I  am  gbd  to  hear  you 
experienced  friendship  from  him-.  Jios- 
ptiality  is  a  prominent,  and  amiable 
lealure  m  the  clwrader  of  a  true 
born  Hibernian.  Give  my  khid  com- 
pUments  to  Messrs.  my  old  pupils. 
Mhc)   will,  by  this  time,  have  Iciifntd. 


wliether  it  be  a  good  way  for  bo}s 
hastily  to  ramble  over  the  classics, 
and  prematurely  hurry  to  a  college. 
For  >vhal  you  may  need,  write  timeous- 
ly  ':  the  head  is  often  run  ;>ga«nbt  a 
post  for  wimt  of  looking  an  inch  be> 
fore  the  nose.  A  little  moiiey  is  a 
necessary  requisite  in  a  dislai.t  touniry. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  travelling, 
or  living  in  Scotland  is  cheaper  ti.an 
in  Ireland  ;  and  lor  what  reason  f 
know  not.  Ihis  island  certaiidy  a- 
bounds  with  a  greater  profu>iou  of 
the  necessaries  of  lifi*.  rerJiapa  our 
innkeepers  know  better  how  to  charge 
for  their  bill  of  fare.  As  you  arc 
naturally  studious,  the  less  money 
will  you  require:  the  idie  and  lla>hy 
student*  are  invariably  at  most  ex- 
pense. It  is  an  unpleasant  circum- 
stance, that  so  much  (ahh  goes  out 
of  this  country  yearly,  to  del  ray  col- 
lege expense>,  for  uhich  we  liave, 
at  least  in  kind,  no  return.  A  col- 
lege is  much  wanted  iu  the  uortb  of 
Ireland. 

A  seminary,  possessinc;  the  power 
of  coi  ternng  dei;rees,  furnished  with 
propeily  qualified  JrisU  Professors 
alike  open  to  the  reception  of  Pro- 
teUant,  C'alI\ollc,  and  Jiis>enter,  would 
be  the  hign  honour  of  the  province 
of  Ulster.  It  would  boti)  promote 
the  reputation  a-id  iMlere>t  of  the 
people  of  llelfast  were  they,  with 
heart  and  zeal,  to  draw  togethrr  in 
expediting  the  completion  of  thfrir 
projected  universit}.  I  o  you  it  i« 
bcurcc  necessary  to  say,  <  nueavour  to 
have  value  received,  in  some  use- 
ful mental  acccmpli>hment.  It  wouki 
be  a  t;uitkss  a«.v»nture  indeed,  tt» 
return  as  mo>t  do,  with  an  eaipty 
|K)cket,  and  also  -as  some  have  done, 
with  an  cinpty  hea«l.  Von  de>ire  to 
see  the  B'.  Itasl  magazine  :  it  will  he 
lound  at  Brash  aud  Beeil's.  This 
periodical  work  deservedly  increases 
in  its  credit  Ijy  conlinuing  to  exhibit 
liierury  a«id  u^eiul  topics,  instea<l  of 
thai  low  and  coane  wit,  wiiich  has 
di>grace<l  some  buch  prints.  The  lasio 
of  lite  populace  instead  of  being 
gratirted,  should  be  wcanetl  from  iliat 
ribaldry  and  .meanest  wliich  extite  a 
momentary  laugh  at  the  expense  of 
.decency  and  sense.  The  otcasioaa) 
iuterspersioa  however  of  a  flash  of. 
gt:uMiue  wit  produces  a  iseasoiuble  re- 
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laxation   from    the    perusal 
uAit  critical   ratiocination. 

1  recollect  nothing  remarkable  since 
your  departure,  unless  the  singular 
occurrence  ff  Bonai>arte  divorcing  his 
Kmiwess  Josephine,  but  this  is  kaowa 
all  over  the  world,  and  the  more 
sioguhr  report  which  has  prevailed 
of  his  desired  union  with  a  princess 
of  the  liouse  of  Brunswick  b^^  way  of 
ratifying  a  lab  ting  peace  with  England. 
You  will  sec,  the  Gazettes  of  Europe 
are  roaming  in  the  region*  of  con- 
jecture, in  search  of  a  new  l)nde 
fw  -the  ecceniric  Emperor  of  Trunce. 

1  am,  sir,  as  1  have  room  to  say 
no  more,  your  friend:  it  is  enough, 
where  realized,  and  too  much  where 
it  h  not.  ^*^» 

For  the  Bdfusi  Monthly  Magazine, 

IN"  every  human  production  we  must 
expect  to  tind  truth  alloyed  with 
faUeJiood.  Even  in  the  mosi  upright 
minds  the  passions  possess  more  power 
tp  bias:(,  tlin  the  subjects  of  their  in- 
fluence could  have  supposed;  and 
if  this  take  place  in  histories  of  modern 
times,  we  may  reasonably  exj)ectthe 
hame  in  histories  of  remoter  periods, 
written  too  under  unfavoui-able  circum- 
stances. 

The   early   rpcords    of  all    nations- 
may  at  once  be    dismissed   as    fabu- 
lous,   or  if  thought  worthy  of   ueinsj 
pr^erx^ed,  they  may   be  presented  to 
Uie   anliquariantQsiUe  historian  ju-ily 
tiiknks  them    unworthy  of  his  notice. 
Light    liowever  dawns  but  at    iljlVer- 
lug  periods,  on  the  records  of  ditfer- 
cnt   nations,  until  we  at  length  come 
.o     potscss    as   much   to    guide    our 
steps,  as  can  consistently  be  expected. 
This    observation    holds  generally ; 
but,  like  every  general  rule,  has  an  ex- 
crption,  and  a  remaikable  ore,   ui  the 
Persiaii  history,    its  records  cum menca 
with  an  early  period,  as  tho>e  of  otl»er 
histortesy  but  with  more  appearance  of 
consistency  and  truth:  they  de>cend  as 
low,     bat  do  not  improve,   as  others, 
in  the  valuable  (lualirtcationsothislory. 
The  very  latestoftlic  Tersian  histories 
aboun<l    almost    as    much  in    fiction, 
abf^Orditv,    and   anachronism,    as   the 
earnest,   and  the  best  of    them  seem 
to  iiavc  forgptten  the  duties  of  history. 
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and  subsliluled  the  wild  detail  of 
Eastern  rnnegyric.  The  excessive  flo- 
ridi'y  of  their  style,  sanctioned  by 
lon^^  use,  and  now  indispensable, 
renders  it  difl&cult  for  Europeans,  at 
least,  to  draw  a  just  line  of  distinction, 
where  wholly  to  reject,  and  where 
to  accept   with  Ihnitation.    - 

The  following  passage  is  taken 
from  a  prose  writer,  who  professes 
to  give  an  account  of  the  Mogul 
court  under  Shah  Jeban,*  and  may 
serve  as  a  fair  spe<;imen  of  Asiatic 
style  : 

**l'he  sua,  wluch  illumines  tlie ' 
firmament  in  the  universe  of  royalty . 
and  dominion — tlie  moon,  that  iria- 
diates  the  sky  of  monarchyand  felicity ; 
in  other  u  ords  the  king,  who  in  pomp  re* 
semblesGemsheedat  the  close  of  night 
oll'trs  ijp  his  devot'iORS  to  the  true  deity. 

•*  The  iuu  of  I  lie  heaven  of  prosperity 
and  empire,  the  shadow  of  God,  the- 
asvlum  of  the  universe,  the  splendour 
ol'  whose  instructive  front  causes  light  - 
and  gla<iness  to    the  world,    increases  • 
the  splendour  of  Jelirokah  khas  uaum 
by  his  iiresence.     On    his  auspicious 
approach  the  kettle  drum  of  joy  pro* 
claims  the  same  aloud.    Then  i>ass  in  : 
re  V  i  e  w  fleet  steeds ;  renowned  elephants,   • 
resembling  mountains ;  gentlemen    oif 
the  sword  and  pen,valtant  and  cautious ; 
archers,  piercers  of  stone;  club  bearers, 
destrovers  of   ranks  ;    matcblockmen, 
dilapidatoi's   of  mountains.       All    the  » 
servants,    struck  with  veneration  and 
;|itachment  on  beholding  the  august 
couiitciiancc,    are   lost  and  immersed 
in  wonder  and  amazement.     Nbtwith*  « 
standing  ihey  are    so    much    pressed 
together,    they    do  not   presume    to 
converse  one  with  another  ;  but,hav'mg  . 
closed  their  lips  witii  tiiescal  of  silence,  . 
and  girded   up  tiie  loins  of  obsdieoce, 
listen  to  commands    inevitable  as  the  . 
decrees  of  late  ;  and    in  the    road  of  . 
obedience    and   compliance,     outstrip 
llie    lightning  and  Uitf'  wind." 

The   preceding,    whit;h    is    a   fair 
specimen,  preheats  rather  the  hypcri)olic 
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*  Tlie  br»ok,  wh«?nce  this  extrAct  is 
tVade»  jrivcs  im  tine  U)  fitid,  when  or 
wWre  Shah  Jx'han  reigncfl.  I  hiHiPre 
him  to  be  ih«  de»ct*iul;fi)tof  Miraqshal*^ 
third  son  of  Tainerlaiiv,  ami  lli.it  hv 
ascended  the  tliiiMie.  Cbtu(>Iuhc:d 
Tamerlane,  A.  i>.   lo27. 
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lanpcuagc  of  poetry,  ihan  the  sober, 
philosophic  language  of  histor},  Zttd 
IS  more  lilted  tor  exciting  distrust  c^ 
the  description,  than  coiifidence  in  the 
narrator. 

On  ti)e  whole,  much  credit  dees 
uot  seem  due  to  the  Persian  historians; 
yet  as  they  are  almost  the  only 
recorders  of  Persian  aflairs,  some  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  them ;  and 
even  suppose  their  compositions  to  be 
little  superior  to  romance,  we  may 
value  them,  like  tlie  Arabian  nights,  for 
the  incidental  information  contained 
in  them  of  their  customs  and  manners. 

A  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the 
Persian  hibtorians,  \ihich  may  be  also 
extended  to  the  other  Orientals,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  preface  to  an  epi- 
tome of  Persian  histpry,  by  \V.  Ouseley 
esq.  After  an  enumeration  of  various 
historical  works,  he  proceeds  to  say: 
«♦  But  few  of  these  historical  compo- 
sitions in  prose  atTord  more  useful 
or  curious  information  to  the  Persian 
antiquary,  than  the  great  heroic  poem 
of  i'erdousi  intitled,  5/t^<A  I^amth,  or 
Book  of  Kings,  composed  in  the  lOdi 
aad  lUh  centuries  of  the  Christian 
a^ra,  from  some  original  annals  in  the 
Pehlavi  language,  which  escaped  the 
general  destruction  of  Persian  books 
ivhen  the  Musulmans  invaded  and 
conquered  Iran.  Ihis  celebrated  work 
contains  in  more  than  sixty  thousand 
dtstichs,  the  ancient  recortls  of  Persia, 
from  Caiumaras  to  Ycsdtgerd,  inter  , 
sper^ed  with  astonishing  Jictinn  and 
Totnance*' 

Here  we  have  a  decided  superiority 
over  all  prose  histories  ajudged  to  a 
composition,  whose  nature  compels  a 
deviation  from  the  strict  line  or  truth, 
and  %i  hose  very  epithets  detract  froni 
Its  credit.  Besides,  the  foundation, 
or  what  may  in  one  sense  Le  called 
ilse  rtal,  on  which  the  ficthious  has 
been  erected,  is  a  series  of  annals  in 
a 'lanuuagc,  of  ^hich  the  very  traces 
are  <»l)riterated  long  since,  i^ov  was 
the  Pehtavi  the  language  of  Ferdousi's 
time;  and  we  are  nuw  to.  believe, 
tbat  a  language,  becoming  ob:»oleie 
nearly  700  years  ago,  furnished  ani.als 
of  such  clearness,  solidit},  and  truth, 
as  to  form  for  a  woik  like  this  a 
base,  on  which  we  might  repose  our 
belief!  Acid  to  this,  that  Ferdoiisl 
U  acknowledged  to  iiave  mter^persed 


astonishing  fictimand.  rommre.  Sonie 
of  the  wilder  parts  of  these  oriia^ 
ments  may  be  easily  distii>gu»Ued 
from  the  probable  and  tlir-potoibie  r 
but  it  is  conceivable,  that  factioM  in 
some' parts  may  produce  both  the  < 
probable  and  tl>e  possib.e ;  and  in 
that  case,  we  shall  have  fto  clue  to 
distinguish  between  the  trtfe  and  the 
false.  Any  rclerence  to  the  origiwa 
materials  is  impracticable,  as  they 
have  long  since  ptri*hecL 

Heace  it  appears,  that  we  cannot 
place  much  coutidence  in  the  Oricuial 
bisioiians,  when  tlie  most  celebrated 
writer  among  them  dcz\sprofesHimalfy 
in  fiction,  trtill  it  may  be  not  onm- 
teiestiii^  to  know,  in  what  manner 
tliey  represent  themselves:  and  m 
what  respect  they  agree  with—how 
differ  from  Greek  and  Roman  wriiew 
of  cotemporary  periods. 

With  the  view  ot  fecihiating  this 
pursuit,  this  Essay  has  been  drawn 
up,  to  introduce  a  sketch  of  Persian 
history,  on  the  ground  of  Ibt  befire- 

mentioned  epitome,  by  Mr. now. 

Sir  Ww.  Ouseley. 

To  ike  Proprietors  oji/te  Belfast  M^asme. 

Thy  judgmciitj  gnwit  God !  are  lull  of 

Thou  taktrst    pleasMte   m   reitd^^nug    us 

But  1  have  been  so  wicked,  tbat  thy 
good  nes^s 

Can  never  pardon  me  without  shocking 
I  by  justice  ; 

Yes  O  G«kI  !  ilie  greatness  of  my  im- 
piety 

Leaves  to  iliy  power  but  the  choice  of 
piiiithhrncut  ; 

Thy  interest  is  in  opposiiion  to  my  bap- 
paicbs. 

And  efen  il>y  clcmeocy  rcquiret  my 
perdition: 

Fulfill  then  thy  doire  since  it  is  for  iby 

p'^jfy* 

Be  angry  at  the  tears  wUich  flow  from  my 

eves : 
Thunder !  sirikf  I    it  is  time,   wage  tby 

war  ajtainstnic  ; 
In  perifchinjc   i  adoie  the  reaaoa  of  thy 

wrath  ; 
But  upon   what  place  shall  tKy  thunder 

fall 
Which  is  not  covered  with  the  blood  of 

Jesus. 
SIRS, 

Above     I    venture     to    traDsrott 
you  a  literal  translation  of  Baireauxi* 
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French  hymn  as  in  your  magazine 
for  December  ISOtf,  page  423.  1  im- 
agine  your  correspondent  S.  is  de- 
sirous of  an  elegant  poetical  trans- 
lation, which  neither  my  abilities  nor 
«iiiciination  peniiit — in  my  opinion  the 
praise  of  Addison  on  this  subject 
(much  ai  I  admire  his  writings)  is 
ir/fry  inappcopriate  ;  for  what  sincere 
C'iiristiao  raa  imagine  that  a  man, 
let  htm  have  been  ever  so  wicked, 
if  he  repent  and  turn  from  his  wicked- 
ness, can  fail  of  partaking  uf  the  di- 
vine clemency ;  i  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  bow  this  clemenoy  can  re- 
quire his  perditiun,  and  how  the  in- 
terest of  the  Supreme  Being  can  be 
to  opposition  to  the  ultimate  happine  s 
•f  even  such  a  wretch.  Y.ll. 

J}ubliA,Jan.  11,  131U. 


To  the  Proprkiort  qftht  De(ftitt  Magazine, 
CEKTLEMEV, 

T  HOPE  you  will  have  the  good- 
-*■  iiess  to  insert  in  your  retipectabie 
Magazine,  the  followmg  extract  from 
Dr.  tteci*  New  Cyclopedia,  article 
£ducation,  which  may  serve  to  ex- 
hibit still  more  clearly  the  necessity 
of  a  radical  reform  in  the  present 
system  of  national  instruction,  adopted 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  British  empire ;  and  it 
is  aUo  higlily  gratifying  to  observe,  how 
exactly  the  sentiments  of  the  learned 
writer  of  that  article  agree  with  those 
of  your  ingenious  correspondents  on  the 
same  suDject     i  am  sir,  yours.  Sec 

i>«/;/#«.iJec.  12,1809.  PuiLOMUSUS. 

V  Happy  liad  it  been  for  Briuin, 
if  the  ««  warning  counsels,  the  pro- 
phetic page"  of  Currie*,  had  been 
listened  to  and  followed  by  her  states- 
men. As  far  as  our  relation  with 
otlier  nations  is  concerned  the  time 
is  past;  but  we  may  yet  profit  by 
those  representations  which  show  qs 
what  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  raise 
the  intellectual  and  moral  character 
of  the  nation  at  large.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  national  reformation 
will  begin  with  national  distress;  but 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  a  per- 


*  D,  Currie,  the  ingem«us    Editmr  ^ 
Burns*  Work?,  ficc. 


manent  reformation  in  the  condition 
and  character  of  the  poor,  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  a  welldirecietl 
attention  to  their  education,  in  con-  ^ 
nection  with  a  proper  regulation  of 
the  laws  rt'lative  to  the  indigent  poor. 
Whether  in  the  counsels  of  an  al;- 
wise  Providence,  it  is  decreed,  that 
Britain  should  be  thrown  from  the 
lofty  pinnacle  to  which  she  has  ele- 
vated herself,  time  can  only  deter- 
mine ;  but  it  appears  clear,  that  the 
surest  way  of  avoiding  Dational  judg- 
ments, b  by  endeavouring,  each  m 
his  station,  to  reform  those  evils  whicn 
alfect  our  conduct  and  chaActer  as 
a  nation  ;  and  in  this  point  of  view 
also,  the  communication  of  knowledge 
to  the  poor,  may  he  considered  as 
a  national  benetit,  and  as  a  probable 
means  of  lessening  national  punish* 
ment." 

C^ctopfdia,  Vol,  Xn.  pari  % 

To  tbt  Proprieiort  qf  ih»  Beffagt  Mogaziaf. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  PUBLIC  ABDHESSES. 
GENTLEMEN, 

LOOKING  over  an  old  newspaper 
a  few  days  ago  whicii  contained 
ati  account  of  the  Tate  iubi»ce,  wit^ 
many  feats  of   eaiine    drinking,    &c. 

{)er formed  by  bis  Majesty's  good  jand 
oyal  subjects,  to  testify  their  joy, 
on  that  great  and  important  ocrasiou  : 
and  reading  of  so  much  good  cheer, 
with  the  many  loyal  toasts  drank, 
my  thoughts  were  naturally  led  td 
contemplate  tlie  satisfaction  his  Ma- 
jesty must  receive  on  hearing  ot  iist 
good  subjects  being  so  very  full  of 
loyalty,  roast  beef,  and  wine,  all  at 
once,  in  perfect  joy  for  his  iong  and 
glorious  reign.  I  also  observed  tliat 
addresses  had  not  been  totally  want- 
ing, to  congratulate  his  Majesty, 
which  doubtless  were  truly  acceptable 
to  the  royal  ear,  as  they  mentioited 
nought  of  grievances,  miscondqct  of 
ministers,  parliamentary  reform,  nor 
Catholic  emancipation,  ^ow,  iuldresses 
seem  to  me,  generally,  a  species  of 
flattery  roost  destructive  to  princes; 
for  the  addressors,  usually,  instead  of 
pointing  out  any  errors  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  person  they  address, 
<mly»  "ImI  them  to  the  Ipp  of  their 
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bent/*  by  a  fiulsome  panegj'ric,  end- 
ing with  a  protession  of  loyalty, 
^nich  has  often  provexi  more  destructive 
to  tlieir  true  interest,  than  the  most 
secret  machinations  of  conspirators.  It 
is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  take 
a^  view  of  tliis  **  long  and  glorious 
reign/'  but  proceed  to  instrt  a  few 
extracts  from  the  addrcs:.es  of  former 
times,  convinced  that  the  prince  who 
implicitly  conlides  in  such  stuff,  and 
believes  them  to  breathe  the  genuine 
sentiments  of^his  people,  is  greatly 
deceived,  for  experieuLe  has  proved, 
tiie    addresses    of    a    few  obsequious 

f^lacemci^  and  pensioners  to  be  of 
ittle  use,  if  the  hearts  of  the  people 
are  wanting.  Richard  Cromwell  was 
pressed  in  upwards  of  600  addresacs, 
to  take  that  government  upon  him, 
which  a  few  months  after,  his  address- 
ers took  from  him.  Innumerable  ad- 
dresses were  presented  to  James  il. 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  cities, 
towns,  and  corporations,  all  pressed 
fonv.irtl  on  lire  occasion  to  expre^ 
their  attachment,  by  the  most  servile 
adulation ;  from  which  however  I 
mu*t  except  that  6f  the  quakers: 
•*  vVe  are  come"  (said  they)  •<  to 
testify  our  sorrow  for  the  death  of 
our  good  friend,  Charles,  and  our  joy 
||r  ihy  being  made  our  governor. 
We  are  told  that  tUuu  art  not  of  the 
persuasion  of  the  ciiurch  of  England 
ao  more  than  we  ;  wherefore,  we 
liope  tiiat  thou  wilt  grant  us  the 
same  liberty  which  thou  alluwest  thy- 
&e(l ;  w;\tcii  doiiigy  we  wish  thee  a.l 
lAanner  of  happuass.'**  Many  were, 
tlie  aodiea^cs  presented   to  James    in. 

*  No  such  address  was  ever  pre- 
SPnted  by  lh»i  quakers,  uotwilhstaiidiiig 
the'  aKSt-.nion  ot  Echard  a»d  "  Heyinaii. 
Ic  wax  the  inveiitidu  ot*  some  wu  of 
t'lO^e  days  to  ridicule  t<iti  blunt  phrt-. 
stiutogy  of  the  eariy  quokers,  and  per- 
bapl  to  contract  tlu?  unineaniii^iluttcriets 
of  addressers.  Jn  th)6  luitcr  view  it  liay, 
tome  poiiiL 

The  ivHo^viiiR  is  the  address,  which 
was  really  |»ie>ciktcd,  and  contaiiHd  as 
much  adulaiiou',  as  to  render  it  pretty 
palatable.' 

TO  KINO  JAMES  THE  SECONT>. 

Th0  humble  appiicniion  qf  the  peopie  called 
•*  WJiereas    it  ha$   pleased  Almighty 


favour  of  tln^  dispetuiing  power,  wbicb 
the  men  who  presented  them,  mmxi 
after  converted  into  a  reason  for 
dethroning  him ;  his  profligate  minister 
the  earl  of  Sunderland,  at  tbc  very 
time  he  was  betraying  bim  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  was.  encouraging 
nim  in  every  step  which  proved  his 
luin.  Al)out  a  month  before  tlie 
prince  of  Orange  landed  at  Torbav, 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  SberifiTs, 
&c.  of  London,  made  use  of  tbe  fol- 
lowing words  (adtlrcssing  James)  •«  we 
beg  leave  to  assure  your  majesty  that 
we  shall  witii  all  duly  and  ^itbtul- 
ne^s,  cheerfully  and  readily,  to  the 
utmost  hazard  of  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes, discharge  the  trust  reposed  m 
us  by  ymir  majesty."  llie  loiOs, 
archbishops,  and  bishops  of  Scotland, 
concluded  with  these  words*  **  Not 
doubting  that  Go<l  will  still  preserve 
and  deliver  you,  by  giving  \ou  the 
Jiearts  of  your  subjects,  and  the  necks 
of  your  enemies."  The  crand  jury 
of  Middlesex  shortly  after  the  delivery, 
of  the  queen,  in  their  address  said« 
**  we  congratulate  your  majesty  on 
the  birlh  of  our  high  and  hopeful 
prince  :"  at  that  time  not  three  xvcek$ 
old.  As  few  are  unacqua^ted  with 
that  portion  of  history  which  relates 
to  the  abdication  of  'James,  1  shall 
make  no  remarks  on  the  foremen- 
tioned  addresses,  but  proceed  lo  the 
following    anecdote,     to    sliow     their 


Cfod  (by  whom  kings  reign)  to  take 
hence  the  late  kina^  Charles  II.  and  to 
pi'cserve  tl»tc  peaceably  to  Marceed, 
we,  thy  subjects  heartily  de$ins  that 
the  piver  of  all  good  and  perfect  gifts 
may  please  to  endue  ibee  with  wisdnin 
and  mercy,  in  the  use  of  thy  great 
])o\vcr,  to  his  glory,  the  king's  houour, 
and  tlic  kingdom's  guud.  And  it  beiog 
our  Miicere  resolution,  according  to  our 
peaceable  principles  and  conversation 
(by  the  assistunce  of  Almighty  God) 
to  live  peaceably  and  honestly,  as  be- 
conii's  ti  ne  and  faithful  subjects/  4inder 
t1ie  king's  government,  and  a  con* 
scientitiuA  people  that  truly  fear  and 
fierve  God,  we  do  humbly  hope  that 
the  king's  tenderness  will  appear,  and 
extend  with  bis  poncr  ti»  express  the 
same,  recommend iiig  to  his  prhiccly 
clemency  the  case  of  our  present  suf' 
feriu^  friends  hereunto  annexed.'* 

fi.  M.M. 
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attachment  to  this  high  and  hopeful 
pr'moe.  On  the  night  of  December 
tkb,  1688  ;  Mary,  queen  ot  James 
II.  fiying  from  Whitehall,  with  her 
infant  sou  in  her  arms,  had  to  lake 
shelter  under  the  ^i-aiU  of  Lambeth 
palace,  having  no  roof  to  cover  her, 
(or  upwards  of  an  hour,  until  a  hackney 
co«ich  was  procured,  to  convey  her 
to  Gravesend  on  her  way  to  France  ; 
vhence  she  sailed  never  to  return. 
Ihis  is  surely  an  awful  lesion  to 
princes,  who  make  innovations  on  the 
fijl^its  of  their  subjects ;  it  very  plain- 
ly shows  the  cringing  addresses  of 
such  as  aforesaid,  to  be  of  little 
a\*ail  when  tlie  atfections  of  the  people 
are  alienated.  At  the  beginnmg  of 
the  unfortunate  conte^  between  Great 
firitaia  and  her  American  colonies* 
the  British  house  of  lords,  in  their 
address  to  his  majesty  on  opening 
the  session  of  1763,  spoke  thus  :  '*  We 
most  unfeigiiedly  give  your  majesty 
the  ttronjgest  assurance  that  we  shall 
ever  zeaVousiy  concur  in  support.of 
such  just  aiiU  necessary  measures  as 
may  best  enable  your  majesty  to  re- 
press that  daring  spirit  of  disobedience, 
and  to  enforce  a  due  submission  to 
tlie  laws :  always  considering  that  it 
is  one  of  our  most  essential  duties, 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  legislature  of  Great 
Britain  over  every  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  your  majesty's  crown." 
'ihis  address  ceitainly  had  a  most 
pernicious  tendency  to  the  true  in- 
terest oi  his  majesty  and  the  nation 
at  large,  and  u  us  one  of  the  series  of 
mea!»ui  e-s  which  lo^t  to  Great  Britain  near- 
ly  all  her  American  colonies.  On  taking 
a  view  of  tiie  addresses  of  other 
nations  1  find  a  simiiiiude  in  them 
to  our  own — in  October  1791,  the 
President  of  tlie  National  Assembly, 
in  his  speech  to  the  King,  made  u^e 
of  the^e  words ;  •*  bjre,  you  have  reason 
to  be  beloved  by  I'Venchmen,  the 
constitution  has  made  you  the  first 
.monarcb  in  the  world  !*'  Yet  in  a- 
bout  ten  months  after,  they  dethroned 
ihU  first  monarch  in  the  world,  and 
iiii  fate  is  too  well  remembered  to  re- 
<^uiie  insertion  here.  Many  others  of 
a  later  period  might  be  enumerated, 
but  as  tliey  all  tend  to  the  same 
purp<jse,  and  seem  only  tlie  echo  of 
Kiie   others,  i^liatl    not    ihSert    Uiem) 


but  leave  the  reader  to  make  such  re- 
marks as  he  may  think  proper,  in 
contrasting  the  spirit  ih  t  diclated 
with  that  which  instigated  the  author^ 
of  the  foregoing,  to  act  so  vei-y  dif- 
ferent  to  the  sentiments  contained  ia 
their  addresses.  i>.M.b*l 

C.Firr^w,  ./rm.  4,  1810.  ' 

For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine, 

THE  COURT  OF  JUMO....A  VISIOW. 
Continued ffomp,  ^6^  No.  XVJIL 

ON  entering  the  library,  I  found 
many  of  the  ladies  deeply  ^n- 
ga^ed  in'  various  studies  ;  and  not 
wisliing  to  disturb  them,  I  proceeded 
to  the  first  vacant  division,  and  a- 
mused  myself  with  some  books  of 
ancient  drawings,  until  the  return  o^ 
Sereoa.  After  no  very  long  inter- 
val, she  again  joined  me,  and  wc 
immediately  went  from  the  library  to 
visit  a  most  spacious  cabinet  of  mi- 
neralogy, in  which  every 'species  of 
mineral  was  classed  according  to  its 
g^nus,  and  the  country  where  it  wa^ 
to  be  found.  While  viewing  the  mi- 
nerals, she  explained  to  me  the  na? 
ture  of  petrifaction  in  rocks,  and 
concretions  of  various  kinds,  in  al| 
which,  it  was  caused  by  the  agency 
of  metals,  in  ditfcrent  degrees  of  ox- 
idation, and  slie  predicted  tliat  before 
long  it  would  be  proved  that  all 
rocks  whatsoever,  owed  their  formal 
tion  to  a  similar  cause,  which  seemed 
highly  probable,  from  the  very  ex- 
tended range  which  the  class  of  me* 
tals  is  now  found  to  possess,  and  the 
number  of  the  substances  proved  to 
be  metallic,  which  were  before  sup- 
posed to  be  of  very  different  natures. 

From  Uie  mineral  room  we  pro- 
ceeded to  a  very  extensive  apartment, 
in  which  were  preservec^  models  of 
all  the  useful  engines  which  had  evtr 
been  n^ade,  and  of  many  which  were 
of  new  contrivance,  ai^d  had  not  yet 
come  into  public  use.  On  our  wiy 
to  this  apartment  Serena  informed  me 
that  in  tne  short  interval  of  her  ab- 
sence, she  had  learnec),  Ihat  1  wui 
to  be  adn/itted  that  eveuing  to  aa 
audience  with  Juno ,  and  lliat  a  mes- 
senger would  be  sent  for  me  when 
it  was^proper  for  me  to  go. 

'1  his  uicisenger  did  not  arriv^  ti^ 
it    wa^    qu  If 'dirk,    and  the    whole 
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of  the  intermediate  period,  we  spent 
in  the  museum  of  models,  and  in 
SD  astronomical  observatory  near  \X% 
with  the  exception  of  the  time  ne- 
cessary for  refreshment,  which  was 
managed  in  the  same  manner,  as  in 
the  preceding  day. 

Aniong  the  curious  eng^ines  pre- 
served in  ,the  repository  ol  models, 
the  foUowmg  chiefly  attracted  my  no- 
tice. 

U  A  steam  engine  of  most  sim- 
ple construction,  without  any  valves 
or  piston,  and  whicli  performed  its 
motions  without  any  ot  the  friction 
or  loss  of  steam,  which  common  en* 
gines  experience,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  apted  directly  to  give  ei* 
tber  rotary,  or  other  movemems  to 
mills,  without  the  intervention  of  any  ' 
other  machinery. 

.2.  An  engine  for  raising  water 
from  mines,  which  operated  without 
mny  pump  rods  or  descending  weight, 
.by  which  the  loss  of  power  consum* 
cd  in  the  present  methods,  in  ^ving 
motion  to  vast  masses  of  machmery, 
was  entirely  prevented. 

3.  A  crane  for  raising  heavy  bo- 
dies, which  was  so  contrived  that  the 
time  necessary  for  elevating  each,  was 
in  exact  proportion  to  its  weight ; — 
itliereas  those  in  common  use,  con- 
sume nearly  as  much  time  in  raising 
ft  body  of  a  hundred  pounds  weighty 
as  in  elevating  one  ot   five  tons. 

4.  An  apparatus  for  moving  ves- 
sels for  navigation  by  steam,  in  which 
there  were  no  parts  projecting  into 
the  water,  so  as  to  be  liable  to  be 
di^tro^'ed  by  the  increased  action  of 
the  waves  in  tempests. 

Besides  these  engines  I  observed 
some  for  spinning,  in  which  the  raw 
material  was  put  in  at  a  certain  part, 
and  the  thread  ^as  delivered  at  ano. 
ther,  without  any  attention  being  re. 
<)nired,  for  any  intemiediate  operations ; 
but  this  seeulctl  to  me  more  a  work 
of  curiosity,  tiian  of  any  great  ad- 
vantage. 

The  astronomical  observatory,  (in 
u'htch  ue  spent  some  time,    and   a- 

Sain  returned  to  tlie  museum  of  mo- 
eU)  was  principally  remarkable  for 
an  apparatus,  by  whlcii  the  stars  could 
be  plainly  viewed  during  the  day,  as 
Wfill  u»  by  night;  for  tlie  exquisite 
fi.ii^  ^tal  perfection  of  the  in^itruments; 


for  time  pieces  completed  with  pre- 
cision far  beyond  any  thing  yet  knowd 
in  common  practice ;  and  tor  asiro* 
nomical  calculaiions,  and  lunar  and 
planetary  tables,  brought  to  tue  high- 
est degree  of  perfection. 

In  viewing  tliose  various  curiosi- 
ties of  art,  and  in  listennig  to  the 
judicious  observations  of  Serena,  re- 
lative to  them,  the  time  passed  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner,  till  the 
sun  descended  below  tlie  horizon,  and 
the  sable  mantle  of  night  enveloped 
the  earth ;  shortly  after  which  the 
messenger  arrived  for  me,  and  I  re- 
luctantly quitted  Serena  for  a  while, 
to  proceed  to  the  palace  of  Juno. 

"  After  passing  the  outer  gates  of 
the  palace,  1  found  myself  In  a  spa- 
cious vestibule,  adorned  with  fine  co- 
lumns of  Parian  marble^  in  the  Do- 
ric order,  and  well  lighted ;  In  which 
several  ladies  appeared  dressed  in 
rich  and  costly  habits.  At  the  upper 
end  were  seen  folding  doors  of  mas- 
sy silver,  richly  sculptured  ;  which 
seemed  to  communicate  with  inner 
apartments.  1  had  not  waited  long 
tul  those  doors  opened,  and  a  female 
figure  passed  them,  and  approached 
me,  ^ho  seemed  superior  to  the 
rpst ;  her  dress  was  composed  of 
silks,  dyed  in  stripes  of  the  roost 
vivid  colours  of  all  kinds,  whose 
brightness  dazzled  my  eyes.  But 
theu"  order  being  the  same  as  those 
which   appear   in   the  rainbow,   soon 

Save  me  to  understand  that  they  a- 
omed  the  person  of  Ins,  the  favou- 
rite attendant  of  Juno.  Her  figure 
was  above  the  common  size,  aiid  of 
that  species  of  beauty  which  h  most 
expressive  of  activity;  and  though 
she  had  something  more  than  human 
in  her  looks,  it  was  tempered  by  a 
mild  and  encouraging  manner,  which 
at  once  excited  confidence  and  es- 
teem . 

She  told  me  I  might  follow  her 
to  the  throne  of  Juno,  who  wouki 
now  give  me  an  audience;  and  I 
immediately  proceeded  with  her  into 
a  magnificent  hall,  at  the  upper  end 
ot  wliich  Juno  sat  on  a  spleudid 
throne,  surrounded  by  ladies  dressed 
in  a  nK>st  sumptuous  style,  among 
whom  Mioen'a  and  Diana,  were  at 
once  conspicuous,  from  the  div'mity 
of  their  appearance^    and  the  pecu- 
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liaup  oniam«it§  of  \ht'\i  halbHs.  The 
roof  of  the  hall  wa«  Supported  by 
(Ottiiiins  of  massy  s^Tver,  beautifully 
sculptured  ;  between  which  descended 
ain|>le  draperies  of  lifAc  v^tet,  adorned 
with  tilver  frilAge,  which  covered  the 
spaces  of  the  windows  fbom  tlie  ceil« 
h%  to  the  floo^  The  most  exqui- 
site paintings  iii  frames  of  solid  gold, 
adorned  the  other  spaces  between  the 
pilhW ;  the  floor  was  overspread  with 
a  beautiful  carpet  of  silk  piled  ta- 
pestry ;  and  the  ceiling  was  entirely  ' 
coT^r^d  with  vast  mirrors^,  #hich  re- 
fleeted  the  light  (that  issued  from  a 
profusion  of  branches,  arranged  in 
the  niost  beautiful  ^figures,  and  sup. 
prwkl  with  perfumed  gasses)  so  as  to 
add  new  splendour  tb  its  original 
bHlliancy,  aiid  produte  the  most  sin- 
gular and  graiid  eiffk;t.     ' 

At  each  side  of  the  throne  Were 
images  of  peacocks,  composed  en- 
tirely of  precious  stones,  arranged  so 
that  their  colours  corresponded  exact- 
ly to  the  natural  phimagerf  these 
beaotiful  binls,  and  byJ^dine  inier- 
Dat*  mechanism  a  degree  of  motion 
was  given  to  their  narks,  and  expand- 
ed tads,  which  added  greatly  to  th^ 
btffliafricy  of  tlie  efftet. 

Near  to  Juho^  stood  Diana,  array- 
^  ib  simple  and  elegant  attire,  her 
hair  was  plaited  and  wreathed  so  as 
to  lie  dosely,  but  vet  sufficiently  to 
^ade  her  face,  and  to  produce  the 
best  ornament  to  its  nobie  and  ex. 
pfcssTve  beauty  ;  a  li^ht  quiver  was 
^us^nded  from  her  side  by  an  em- 
broidered 'belt,  and  in  her  hand  she 
held  hrr  sliver  bovl'.  A  Kttle  further 
off  stood  Minerva,  in  front  of  s6me 
of  the  ladies  of  her  household. 

But  the  brilliancy  atid  majesty  of 
tbc  appearance  of  Juno,  soon  drew 
my  eyes  from  all  dther  objects.  She 
was  above  ihe  middle  size ;  her  form 
was  of  the  finest  niold,  and  the  beauty  of 
her  arms,  which  she  displayed  uncovered 
almost  to  the  shouldtr,  was  peculiar- 
ly conspicuous,  and  her  look  was  ex- 
eressive  of  dignity  and  authority  — 
l0f  dress  was  highly  su^)erb,  and 
richly  adoTned  with  biillianls,  and 
on  ber  head  she  wore. a*  crown  en- 
tirely com  pose<l  of  the  finest  diamonds. 
Wbtn  1  came  suiriciently  near  to  the 
throhej  I  ktielt  to  perlorm  my  ho- 
mage'to    the    celestial    quttii^,    ^Iro 

3ELPAST  MAG.  NO-  XIX. 


afler  liaVing  the   goodness  to  permit 
me  to  rise,  thus  addressed  me  : 

*' Mortal,  the  purpose  of  yourap* 
proa<!:h  to  my  court  has  been  ihready 
related  to  me.  It  is  therefore  ud« 
necessary  to  repeat  it.  At  iirst  I 
felt  so  indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
Jupiter,  and  at  the  ir^uries  offered 
to  your  countrywomen,  that  I  was 
disposed  to  go  in  person  to  bring 
him  to  a  sense  of  propriety,  and  to 
hold  a  court  in  your  country  for  the 
trial  of  all  delinquents  concerned  in 
the  business,  of  which  you  require 
redress :  but  on  more  mature  rejec- 
tion, I  tl^nk  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  my  dignity  to  take  this  step, 
and  woidd  besides  be  a  superfluous 
interference  on  ti)e  part  of  the  Irish 
ladies.  1  have  therefore  resolved  to 
dispatch  tris  with  an  epistle  to  Ju* 
plter,  which  will  not  fall  to  have  the 
desired  effect.  As  to  the  punishment 
of  delinquents,  the  Irish  ladies  baye 
abeady  but  too  much  power  for  that 
purpose  themselves ;  favoured  as  they 
ate  by  the  richt'sl  gifts  of  Minerva 
ahd  Diana,  adorned  with  all  the 
brilliakicy  c^  the  most  luxurtaot  fe* 
nlinine  charms,  and  aided  by  that 
prculiaf  soilness,  frankness,  and  kind* 
ness  of  manner,  more  powerful  than 
even  their  beauty,  for  which  they  arc 
so  justly  esteemetl.  Fortified  by  vir- 
tue, and  supplied  with  such  an  ar* 
moury  of  powerful  weapons,  what 
aid  of  mine  do  they  require  to  pun- 
ish any  mab  who  falls  Uiicler  their 
displeasure.  But  I  have  not  yel  men- 
tioned all  their  powers;  aided  by 
Minerva,  many  ot  tnem  can  dispute 
with  the  other  sex,  the  field  of  let- 
ters, and  if  literary  champions  arc 
wanting,  the  as<>istance  of  man  is  not 
necessary  to  them,  they  are  already 
sufficieni  for  tliemseUes  m  this  res- 
pect. The  talents  of  Edgeworth,  cf 
N orris,  and  Hamilton,  and  the  bril- 
liant, though  erring  genius  of  Owen- 
son,  are  sufficientlv  well  known  ;— 
and  if  the  pens  of  these  ladies  could 
require  any  aid,  many  who  no# 
wield  this  powerl!ul  weapon  in  pri- 
vate, are  well  qualified  to  give  it/ 
and  are  not  inadequate  even  to-  con- 
troversy, and  satire  if  rcquued. 

Whien  indeed  I  consider  the  for- 
midable povrers  of  so  many  various 
k-inds,  widi   which   those   ladies    sue 
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endowed,  I  am  more  inclined  to  pity 
those  who  have  the  mUfortune  to 
laU  uncier  tbeir  displeasure,  thaa  %9 
aid  in  persecyting  tiieiny  already  but 
toe  UHliappy  in  being  deprived  of 
tlte  smiles^  of  lo  much  worth  aud 
beauty. 

Perhaps  the  person  who  principal* 
)y  has  excited  tiieir  resentnocnt  on  this 
occasion,  is  even  deserving  of  tbeir 
compaasioa ;  nay  he  not  be  smart- 
ing undfer  the  pangs  of  slighted  love  ; 
the  loss  of  his  lutppines^  from  faith 
broken  through  caprice^  by  the  klol 
of  his  soul;  or  the  cruel  disappoint- 
ments  of  coquetry;  and  that  bissuf- 
fej'ings  ha^e  caused  offensive  expres-. 
sens,  wliicb  should  ouly  be  consider- 
ed as  the  groans  of  a  man  on  tlie 
rack.  It  b  not  natural  for  any  man 
te  do  any  thing  roluntarily  to  dis- 
please the  feir  sex  ;  the  few  who 
have  ever  pointedly  done  so>  may 
be  considered  as  acting  under  a  tem- 
porary insanity  ;,  and  to  eadeavoiir  to 
restore  tbem  to  their  riglit  minds, 
by.  tliose  soul-sootbing  cares,  which 
none  know  better  bow  to  practise  tlhui 
your  country womea..  miglH  be  more 
consistent  with  tiieir  usual  humanity/ 
and  generosity,  than  by  whips  and 
ehains,  to  subdue  tbeir  disoiderto  an 
apparent  calm,  while  in  reality  it  rages 
more  fiercely  internally,  i  would 
therefore  in  thk;  spirit  advise,  that  the 
the  ladies  should  terminate  the  dis. 
sentioiv  by  convening  their  foe  inio 
a  friend.  Let  thtnv  select  from  among 
themseKes  a  feomle  of  that  disposi- 
tion and  person,  »o^  likely  to  be 
agreeable  to  him,  and  who  will  feel 
BO  reluctance  lo  the  eAterpiisc  ;  let 
her  be  introduced  to  him,  and  then 
empk>y  -ttoesft  powere  of  &sciHating 
kindness  for  1ms  conversion,  which  the 
fij^me^t  «u4  wisest  men  have  never 
been  able  to  resist,  and  soon  shall 
thiff  adversary  be  changed  into  an 
sdvocate,  eager  to  employ  his  pen 
en  the  opposite  side  fr<7m  that  lie  be- 
fore assumed,  lamenting  vrith  anguisb 
his  fcmner  errors,  and  emulous  to  an- 
koowled^  tbem  publicly,  and  to 
make  every  reparation  in  his  power. 
The  vniet  of  an  amiable,  benevolent, 
sensible  woman,  the  sweetest  music 
in  Dature  to  the  ears  of  man,  shall 
toon  tune  bis  soul  to  harmony  ;  and 
the  galling  cfikrct  vf  former  recuikc* 


tions  shall  be  for  ever  obliterated  by 
the  felicities  of  well  requited  love. 

llKHigh  my  meaning  may  be  ea- 
sily collected  from  wliat  i  have  said  ; 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  expli- 
citly, that  1  direct  this  enterprise  to 
be  undertaken  with  honourable  anU 
generous  intentions,  on  the  part  of 
the  ^y,  to  reward  that  pa^on  which 
she  shall  excite,  with  a  juj»t  retuin, 
in  A  connubial  interchange'  of  mutual 
endearmeiUs ;  for  i  sliail  ever  depre- 
cate and  discountenance,  the  unjust 
acquisition  of  power  over  the  mind 
of  man,  by  exciting  desires  never 
designed  to  be  sattsned,  wherein  re- 
novation of  hope  only  prepares  for 
reiteration  of  disappointment,  and 
the  ueace  of  perhaps^  an  bouourable 
and  feeling  heart  is  made  a  bleedUi^ 
sacrifice  to  a  capricious  and  insensi- 
ble vanity* 

To  iartlier  satisfy  the  )adie»  of 
Ireland,  uho  on  many  accounts,  de* 
serve  my  approbation,  I  will  add, 
though  it  is  scarcely  necessary,  from 
the  little  chance  there  is  of  what  1 
have  advised  iailing  of  success,  tbafe 
it  tiieir  adversary  remains  unsubdued 
by  the  efforts  of  tiieir  kindnesa 
thus  exerted  to  convert  him  to  friend- 
ship, and  persists  in  employing  bia 
pen  to  their  prejudice,  1  wi|l  then 
have  him  tried  for  his  offences  bj  a  ju- 
ry of  h:s  countrywomen,  and  in£ct 
on  him  that  punishment,  which  their 
justice  shall  award.  And  Iris  shall 
be  directed  te  give  him  notice  ta 
this  purpof>e^  when  conveying  my 
epi^le  to  Jupiter;  with  which  ahe 
shall  pioceed  from  tl)'is>  when  the 
next  dawn  tiliaJl  iluminate  the  horizon  : 
and  you«  mortal,  are  permitted  to  re. 
turn  to  your  country  in  her  compa. 
ny,  by  •  that  conveyance,  in  vrhich> 
indeterminate  space  is  traversed  wiin 
so  much  £icility.*' 

1  returned  my  grateful  homage 
for  this  conde»cendiiig  speech,  but 
begged  leave  to  observe,  that  what 
had  been  said  only  related  to  general 
literary  attacks  made  on  Uie  ladies 
in  a  body ;  and  that  the  case  of  indlvi. 
dual  characters  exposed  to  censure. 
liad  not  been  considered,  which  of- 
ten gave  the  sex  the  highest  displea* 
sure. 

Minerva  replied  to  ne ;  "Tl»at 
it*  was  beneath  tike  wi*donr  of    mj 
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roMHrywomea,  for  which  they  were 
io  highly  esteemed  by  her,  to  con- 
lider  the  public  ttateroent  of  a  de» 
fectire  fetnale  cliaracter,  as  an  oft'cnoe 
to  the  sex;  that  a  momeDt's  reflection 
must  show  them,  that  hom'ever  great 
Che  prepondtraiice  of  aiUbeviuues  was 
in  then'  sex,  there  fnu»t  be  some  de- 
linquentt     among    them,    from    the 
very  nature  of  ttue  huoian  lot ;   and 
that  to  arrogate  to  the  sex  the  ioca- 
pability  of   doing  wrong   in  any    in- 
dividual instance,  must  form    a   pre- 
ttndion  of  a   nature  too   uideiensible 
for  her  to  countenance,      ^iiie  there- 
fore in  this  case  lecom  mended  to  them 
iiie  example  of  the  maAe    sex,    who 
never  imagined  or  felt    the  least    in- 
jury, from  the  public  dwpJay    of  tlie 
characters  of  tlie    micked,    the    ridi- 
culous, or  the    contemptible    among 
them,  drawn  either  from  real  life,  or 
from  the  imagination  of  (he  writer.^ 
To  this  she  added;  «^<hat  though 
she    could    net    but    commend    my 
2cal  fwr  my  ccKiiitrywomen,  yet  that 
after  trhat  I   heard  of  the    powerful 
resources   of  the   sex  from  Jimo,    I 
must  he  convinced*  of  tlie  compara- 
tive insignilicaiice    of  my    aid,    and 
that  the  intrusion   of  service,    wliere 
it  was  so  very  unnecessarv,    seldom 
procured  a  grateAil  return/' 

Diana  next  addressed  me,  Oy  ob- 
serving :  <<  1  hat  she  could  not  omit 
ibia  opportunity  of  adding  her  (esti« 
mony  to  that  of  Juno,  and  Minerva, 
iu  £«vour  of  the  Iri^h  ladies  ;  that 
they  were  her  chief  favourites,  and 
that  in  no  part  of  the  earth,  were 
there  to  be  found  women  who  so 
well  deserved  her  favour  as  in  Ire- 
land. She  thought  however  slie  could 
not  better  show  her  ^ood  will  towards 
th^m,  than  bv  makmg  tluit  advice 
general,  which  Juno  had  given  near 
the  cofidusion  of  her  speech,  in  a 
particular  instance.  Thoiie  who  pur- 
sued an  opposite  conduct,  could  have 
no  pretensions  to  her  reprd ;  for 
that  the  must  ever  consk.er  that 
female  heart,  which  placed  its  glory 
in  the  number  of  matrunonial  od'ers, 
lud  in  exciting  tlie  liopeiess  passi<)os 
Ahich  It^  to  tliem,  in  many  lovers, 
IS  equally  corrupt,  though  le>3  just 
md  generous  than  that  of  liie  unhappy 
aid  degraded  wanton,  who  had  indulged 
ihe  illicit  passioos  of  an  equal  number. 


After  this  Jono  signified  that  I 
might  withdraw,  and  I  was  conducted 
by  iris  to  the  door  of  the  palace  in 
the  same  manner  as  I  had  been  led 
from  it.  In  departing  I  gave  her 
Neptpne^s  letter  to  be  forwarded  as 
he  directed. 

I  now  returned  to  the  residence 
of  Minerva^  where  I  found  Serena 
sitting  up  for  me  in  the  apartment 
of  assembly,  all  the  rest  of  the 
Mies  having  retired  for  the  ni^hL 

i  felt  the  mosf  sincere  gnef  at 
parting  from  the  amiable,  accomplished 
ai>d  interesting  Serena,  and  could  not 
resbt  thb  opportunity  to  express  it. 
1  assured  her  that  the  pleasure  I  had 
experienced  in  her  company*  for  the 
short  period  1  had  enjoyed  it,  could 
never  be  eradicated  from  my  me* 
mory ;  that  1  felt  the  most  poignant 
regret  at  being  obliged  to  resign  the 
happiness  «f  seeing  her,  aixi  listening 
to  her  delightlul  discoune ;  and  that 
nothmg  would  give  me  more  satis* 
foctloo  than  the  hope  of  seeing  her 
again ;  as  the  highest  Mimate  1  could 
form  of  human  happiness,  was  to  pass 
my  life  in  the  company  o^a  woman 
of  her  mental  endowments  and  am  * 
able  qualities. 

She  replied;  "That  though  she 
was  willing  to  give  me  as  nuicb 
credit  for  sincerity  as  to  any  man, 
slie  could  not  place  any  implicit 
cooiidence  in  any  one  ot  a  sex  so 
prone  to  dattery  ;  and  that  the  short-< 
ness  of  our  acquaintance  rendered 
my  assertions  at  least  suspicious.*' 

i  answered,  that  if  I  c»uld  know 
my  own  heart  1  had  not  mistated 
its  sentiments ;  which  were  given 
with  the  utmost  simplicity  oi  truth ; 
and  that  as  to  the  shortness  of  our 
aci|uaintance,  every  man  knows  when 
he  finds  a  treasure  for  which  his  heart 
has  long  been  desirous ;  and  that  for 
my  part  I  found  in  her  all  those 
perfections,  whioh  the  warmest  flights 
of  my  imagination  had  ever  su^iposed 
possible  to  be  united  hi  one  ludy, 
but  which  I  had  scarcely  ever  ex* 
pected  to  find. 

"these  k'md  expresskms,  she  re- 
plied, so  far  desei  ve  my  gratitmle  as 
to  induce  me  to  prove  to  you  by 
a  slight  sketch  of  my  history,  how 
totally  impossible  it  is,  that  your  h  ithes 
of  renewing  our  acuuuintauce  can  ever 
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be  realixe^ ;  tnd  to  remore  -all  vain 

bKe  ihtfn  (after  mentioning  that 
•he  but  occasiooaUy  vUited  the  resi- 
dence o(  Minerva,  an<i  resided  in 
general  with  her  father,  who  was  a 
Greek  priest  on  a  neighbouring  is- 
land) related  a  tale  replete  with 
aii'ecting  incidents,  which  placed  her 
virtue,  ner  fortitude,  and  sense  of  filial 
duty  in  the  strongest  points  of  view; 
and  increased  both  my  respect  and 
esteem ;  but  of  her  words  it  would 
require  too  much  space  to  repeat  more 
than  the  conclusion,  which  was  to 
the  fol lowing  eflect : 

''Farewell  (hen,  sir,  I  wish  you 
•very  happiness,  but  we  part  to  meet 
no  more  ;  for  the  chains  of  filial  af* 
fection  added  to  those  of  duty,  which 
singly  are  suflicient,  tie  me  down 
to  ni)  fate  irrevocably.  Perhaps  in- 
deed it  may  meet  with  some  varia- 
tion, but  not  much  for  the  better; 
some  of  the  nei^^hbuuring  Pachas  may 
•olicit  my  hand  from  my  father,  and 
the  idea  of  the  rank  and  splendour 
to  which  1  should  be  exalted  by  the 
alliance,  may  cause  him  to  forget  his 
motives  for  condemning  me  .  to  celi. 
bacy,  or  induce  him  to  sacrifice  his 
oum  wishes  to  what  he  may  imagine 
to  be  my  happiness  :  But  these  Pachas 
are  all  either  men  sunk  in  the  lowest 
abysses  of  sensuality,  or  proud  bigotit, 
who  think  the  Koran  alone  contains 
all  knowledge,  and  who  therefore 
despise  every  species  of  literatiu*e  and 
science,  equally  with  the  otiiers. 
Judge  then,  you  who  know  m^  tasie 
and  my  feelinss,  uhat  happiness  i,off 
any  pupils  of  Minerva,  can  expect  m 
being  united  to  men  of  these  senti* 
ments.  But  we  must  all  submit  to 
our  lot,  and  i  bear  mine  with  mure 
cheerfulness  than  you  may  suppcjse. 
in  parting  1  shull  however  make  you 
a  small  present,  as  a .  token  of  re- 
membrance, wliich  may  be  of  some 
use  to  you  ;  take  this  glass,  by  it  \ou 
sltall  be  able  to  know  truth  from  false 
appearances.  1  know  you  will  not 
forget  me,  but  I  hope  that  some  of 
your  amiable  countryviomen  will  make 
you  soon  lay  aside  tlie  grief  wiili  whidi 
Aou  seem  penetrated,  and  which  can* 
not  serve  me." 

baying  tliis  she  retired,  after  pre- 
seuting  me  with  a  small  optical  gld^s^ 


resembling  those  which  are  uaed  is 
examining  fossils,  and  left  me  ovcr- 
vchelmed  with  ^ief  at  her  discoutse, 
and  Cull  of  admiration  of  her  virtues 
ai>d  amiable  qualities. 

I  retired  to  my  ^ipartment  but  not 
to  rest,  the  distress  1  sutfered  from 
the  circumstances  related,  banished 
sleep  entirely ;  and  I  had  sot  even 
once  dosed  my  eyes,  when  a  mes- 
senger arrived  from  Iris,  to  let  mc 
^oow  that  every  thing  was  ready  for 
our  departure. 

1  followed  the  messenorr  into  a 
large  enclosed  court  near  Ute  palace, 
where  1  found  aa  air  balloon  revly 
inflate,  from  which  a  light  car  was 
suspended.  The  balloon  was  composed 
of  two  compartments,  which  rendered 
it  more  secure ;  and  a  large  horizootal 
sail  on  a  light  frame,  was  attached  to 
it,  wnich,  by  givmg  it  a  proper  in- 
clination, when  the  anchor  was  thrown 
out,  rendered  the  descent  perfectl? 
safe.  Ten  Peacocks  of  a  prodigious 
size,  with  wiugs.  as  powerful  aa  ttmbC 
of  Eagles,  were  fastened  to  the  car 
by  silk  linesi  to  draw  it  acrMs  (he 
direction  of  the  wind  when  this  was 
required. 

Iris  soon  came  out  fromihe  palace ; 
we  entered  the  car,  the  Peacocks 
perched  round  it,  the  attendants  cut 
the  cords,  and  we  mounted  rapidly 
above  the  .earth,  it  was  scarcely 
light  below,  but  we  were  sooa  ele- 
vated iiito  a  full  view  of  the  sun; 
which  shortly  after  illuminated  the 
hilb,  the  plams,  and  lastly  the  seaia 
succession.  By  the  favour  of  £oka 
the  wind  blew  steadily  from  the  aoutk 
ea«t,  and  we  passeo  rapidly  over  the 
ocean. 

The  islands  of  the  Archipelago  lay 
beneath  our  foet.  Ihe  blue  hilli  oif 
Asia  Minor  Appeared  at  a  distance 
to  our  right,  and  on  the  left  Uj  the 
fertile  plains  of  Greece,  o»ce  cete^ 
braied  for  the  injtelligence,  thegeuiui 
and  the  valour  of  its  iuhat>itaats  ;  but 
now  sunk  to  the  lowest  jwtch  d 
human. misery,  by  the  desoUtisig  ef. 
fects  of  suDeistiiion  and  despottats. 

ihe  ull  Minarets  of  Stamboul. 
and  the  dome  ol  bt.  Sophias,  now 
were  seen  at  a  great  disUiwce  to  the 
north  east,  and  sooti  again  dtsap- 
poarcd. 

buccessively  we  passed  over  Mace< 
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.doDia,  I(QW>eUip>  Servja,  And  Hungar^f, 
aoil  ftt  kogtb  saw  Germany  ^r  «x- 
teodcd  below. 

Iris  now  tiirew  out  )?9Uast,  we  roste 
Xo  a  prodigious  height,  and  then  had 
a  more  extensive  view    than    before. 

ihe  Alps  appeared  tp  the  left, 
swrgiinded  by  cioud?,  and  penetrating 
them  io  many  parts  ;  eastward  from 
4hem  proceeded  ihe  Danube  to  ter- 
minate its  prodigious  course  in  tl)e 
Black  sea;  and  on  the  other  side  was 
seen  the  Ehine  tracing  its  devious 
4rackfrqiD  the  same  mountains,  through 
X^ermany  and  Holland  to  tiie  Northern 
.Ocean. 

I  here  requested  from  Iris  to  know 
the  subfttance  of  Juno's  letter  to  Jupi- 
ter, which  she  readily  permitted  me 
to  see,  as  the  contents  were  nut  of  a 
l^rivate  nature.  It  was  written  nearly 
m  tlie  following  words, 

**My  Lord,  wjf  Soc<mfn,  and  mviFrknd, 

Some  hunored  years  ago,  when  ^  ou 
amused  yourself  with  the  young  ladies 
of  Greece,  J  often  -  made  myself  as 
ridiculoOB  as  you  by  jealous  quarrels, 
but  now  it  is  time  tor  us  both  to 
have  more  wisdom. 

I  haye  been  informed  of  your 
having-  commenced  some  of  your  old 
freaks  in  Ireland;  I  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  your  pleasures,  but  {• 
request  you  to  consider  how  little 
aucli  puerile  -feats  become  your  dig. 
nity  and  age,  and  that,  instead  of 
spending  your  time  in  this  manner, 
you  ought  to  take  compassion  on  the 
miserable  slate  of  mankind,  lalling 
rapklly  under  the  hated  de>potism 
of  tlie  tyrant  of  France,  and  which 
therefore  denuinds  your  fullest  and 
most  undivided  attention  ;  if  however 
these  considerations  cannot  move  vou, 
i  adjure  you  by  our  an'cient  friend- 
ship, and  ihe  bannony,  which  has 
now  so  long  subsisted  between  us, 
to  cease  all  further  annoyance  to  the 
Irish  ladies,  who  are  under  my  pe- 
culiar protection,  and  that  of  Minerva 
and  Diana,  who  both  join  in  the  re- 
quest. 1  know  I  can  depend  on  your 
ktndnesft  so  far,  that  this  last  argu- 
ment would  alone  be  sutiicient,  and 
therefore  shall  conclude  uith  expres- 
smg  my  duty  and  afli'ction  to  my 
lord,  my  sovereign,  and  frieaiJ. 

Jvfiter  sovereign  of  Olympus,  S^c.^c, 


Shoftljr  after  reading  this  letter  wt 
descended  near  to  the  earth,  and 
pursued  the  course  of  the  Rhine. 
An  soon  as  we  got  a  distant  view  of 
the  north  sea,  1  recollected  the  si. 
4uationofourarmy  theaat  Walcheren, 
and  requested  Iris  to  bring  us  as 
near  it  as  she  could  ;  tq  which  she 
kindly  consenting,  made  the  peacocks 
fly  out,  who  drew  us  southward  from 
our  course  sufficiently  to  bring  us 
over  the  army.  When  we  came  near 
them,  we  heard  a  strange  rumbling 
noise,  which  we  could  not  for  some 
time  account  for,  till  atlast  li^efoimd 
ttmt  it  proceeded  from  the  muted 
snoring  of  the  whole  army,  which 
through  the  somniferous  influence  of 
Morpheus,  who  had  assumed  the  form 
ot  tlwir  general,  was  so  far  overpowered* 
that  tliey  sit'pt  in  all  positions,  and 
situations.  St^veral  regiments  drawn 
up  in  the  field,  in  rank  and  file  were 
all  fast  asleep,  and  sj>oring,  loudly.; 
many  squadrons  of  horse  were  in  the 
same  situation.  Ihe  sentinels  were 
standing  at  their  nosts  fast  asleep; 
and  round  tlie  tent  of  Morpheus  a 
crowd  hiy  asleep  three  deep.  Ihc 
very  birds  as  they  flew  over  the 
camp  dropped  down  in  a  deep  sleep* 
ar)d  I  saw  several  large  fishes  floatmg 
on  tlie  surfoce  of  the  river  in  the  same 
state.  Our  peacocks  now  began  to 
nod,  and  we  also  grew  very  drowsy 
ounelvesy  when  ins  thought  it  high 
tune  to  get  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  poppy  croM'iu*d  divinity,  and  im- 
mediately threw  out  ballast,  when  we 
again  rose  to  our  fonner  elevation, 
and  proceeiled  rapidly  over  tlie  sea 
towards  England ;  and  we  soon  readied 
that  happy  country  where  liberty 
makes  its  last  stand  before  it  quits 
the  world  for  ever;  where  geniua 
and  riches  are  united  to  bring  ali 
arts  to  a  perrecti(»n,  no  whdre  else 
approached  ;  and  where  the  men  att 
renowned  for  probity  and  industry, 
and  tlie  women  for  the  most  perfect- 
and  universal   beauty. 

We  passed  over  London,  whick 
lay  directly  in  our  way,  but  it  waa. 
so  enveloped  by  a  thick  cloud  ef 
smoke,  that  we  could  see  little  more 
ot  it  but  the  dome  of  8t.  PauU,  and 
a  few  of  the  spires,  which  pierced 
through  the  sooty  covering.  W# 
were  »oon  afterwards  wafted  over  the 
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fertile  and  h\My  cuttivated  fields  of 
Bncktngham,  \V  arwicksbire  and  Staf- 
fof«kbirf»,  'mtersected  by  numerous 
caiiais  bearing  hi  all  directions  their 
l>rodncc,  and  that  of  ll>e  distant 
mlneH  .and  collieries,  together  with 
ttie  meri'handise  of  remote  nations  ; 
stltogetlier  produdiig  a  scene  of  ier- 
tiiity  and  improvement,  that  most 
resembled  the  pertection  produced 
by'  (be  liand  of  Minerva  in  the  is^kind 
J  had  so  lately  ({uited. 

We  next  passed  across  Clieshire, 
and  then  launched  out  over  ihe 
Irisli  Sea  ;  we  then  crossed  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  soon  alter  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance the'  lofty  hills  of  Antrim.  I 
BOW  lelicitated  myseU  with  tl>e  pleasures 
of  returning  to  iiiy  native  country 
(whid)  every  moment  became  more 
dbtinct  to  view)  and  of  receiving  (he 
ftppcobation  of  the  ladies,  who  had 
sent  roe  oo  this  expedition  for  the 
zeal  with  which  I  i)itd  performed  their 
coi^toiitsion,  expecting  to  desceiM 
oa  terra  firms  iu  an  hour  or  two  at 
farting,  when  I  perceived  something 
quit  the  land,  and  proceed  upwantti 
over  wje  sea,  directly  towards  the 
bailooo ;  1  soon  however  perceived 
that  it  bore  some  reiembUnce  to  the 
)iunian  forio,  but  it  was  yet  too  in- 
distinct to  be  known  perfectly.  At 
Irngth  it  came  near  the  balloon,  and 
exUuiited  the  fijie  appearance  of  a 
bedutiful  female  figure,  borne  on  power- 
|yl  wings  lyf  a  resplendent  whiteness, 
her  dress  was  perfect  elegance  itself, 
and  on  her  head  she  wore  a  blue  fillet 
«n  wlikb  tlie  m  ord  Vftmour  was  inscribed 
ia  gt>ld  letters.  She  soon  afterwariis, 
by  permission  of  Iris,  entered  the 
car,  when  the  striking  resemblance 
she  boro  to  Jiiereiia  <utonished  nte, 
^d  maiie  Aie  suppose  tiiat  this 
charming  lady  liad  acquired  tiiat  ce- 
lesti;^!  nature,  wfticli  she  before  so 
nearly  approached.  She  s|>oke  lome 
with  tlie  most  winning  sottuess  and 
eucnanting  smiles,  and  as  soon  as  I 
could  retover  from  tlie  surprize, 
ttlucb  her  beauty  ami  loveliness  caused. 
1  was  going  (o  inquire  wiiat  errand 
had  hruui>iit  her  Iroui  tlie  heavi^nly 
regions,  when  it  just  occurred  to  nie 
to  make  use  of  ine  glass  which  Serena 
had  given  me.  U'  hen  in  an  instant 
i^r  Uruuty     ranisned,    and    slie    ap- 


peared in  the  most   frightful  fornt    I 
Dad  ever  beheld ;  her  mouth  became 
extended  from  ear  to   ear,  and   well 
furnished  with  loogaiul  sliarp  toshes  » 
her  eyes  grew  of  vast  diameter,   aiKl 
seemed  to  shoot  forth  sulphuroes-dres  ; 
and  her    late    beautiful    wings    were 
tun>ed  to  the  leathern  fiapt   of  a    de* 
nitin  ;  her  hands,  yffhtch  before   were 
so  delicate,  were  converted  into  fright- 
ful    phangs,     covered     with     scales, 
each  terminating  in  a  large  and  sharp 
sting,    from    which    black    and    fetid 
venom  oused  copiously  ;  her  tine  dresa 
vanished,     and    exhiuited   a    hideous 
squalid  and  withered  figure  to  view, 
her  hair  was  changed    into   scrpeots^ 
which  hissed  fearfully  round  her  head, 
and  the  inscription  on  the  fii let  pre- 
smted  in   the  midst  of  them  tiic  word 
CfHjurterie  in  ktters  of  livid  flame.     I 
now  knew  that  she  was  the  genius  of  the 
tormenting  art  designed  by  this  word» 
and    tiembled    at    her    powers    and 
hideous    aspects  when   seeming    iw- 
conscious    of  the   change,    that   bad 
taken  place,  she  gave  a  horrid  grim 
which  bbe  intended  for  a  tmile,    and 
stretched  out  her  daws  with  a   kind 
air  to   take   me  by    the   baod;    oq 
which  starting  away  from  her  detested 
touch,  1  forgot  my  situation,    darted 
off  too  far,    lost    ooy    balance,   and 
was    precipitated   from    the    ballooA 
some  thousand    feet   downwards   inl* 
the    sea.      1    felt   the    wind    rushing 
rapidly  upwards  against  me  as  1  foU» 
and  the  sliuck  of  the   water   when    f 
touched  it  caused  acute  pain ;   I  now 
sunk  many  feet  beneath  the  sur^M^e  of 
the  ocean,    and   tor  some    time    ex* 
perienced  all    the   horrors    of   safifo- 
cation  ;  at  last  1    arose  again  above 
^Se  waves,  but  there  ag^in    1    beheld 
the  foul  fiend,  seated  ob  an  immense 
shark,    which    rushiHg    forward    with 
distended  jaws,    exhibiting  numerous 
rows  of  the  keenest  teeth,  threatened 
me  with  an  instant  and  painful  deaih; 
when   the    complication     of    terrors 
(uider  which  1  laboiH)^d  caused    me 
suddenly  lo  awake,  and  I  found  my^ 
self  lying    quietly  on    my    bed,    in* 
stcaclot  fioaiing  on  the    ocean,    and 
breakfast  prepared  for  me  below,    in* 
stead  of  beijig  wyseVl  the  breaklast  of 
a  shark.  N£M08L£KSiSt 
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For  ihe  BelfiHt  MorUhfy  Mtigasim. 

A  HINT  RESPECTING  VACCINATION. 

A  rat  END  of  mine  UUely  com- 
municaied  to  me  the   following 
liiiit  on  vaccination.    Dke  myself,  he 
h  not  of  the  medical  profession,  but 
living  in   a  populous    neigfibourhood 
near   London/  he  practises    vaccin;^- 
tion  ainon£[    his     poor     neighbours, 
knowing  his  exertions    in    this   way, 
I  bad  written  to  him  for    some    in- 
formation on    the   subject.     He    re- 
marks, «One  great  point    to  attend 
to,     is    to    take  care  that  the  mailer 
is  never  taken  later  than  the    5th  or 
6th  day,  that  is,  while  it  is  pertectW 
limpid,  and  I  think  it  may   be  well 
to   vacdnate    the    other  arm    of  tl)e 
patient  from  the  pustule  on  the  first, 
as  soon  as  matter  can   be    well    ob- 
tained.    If  the  constitution  is  affected 
properly  by  the  first  vaccination,  that  is, 
if  it  be  not  a  mere  lootl  infiammatioii, 
the  second  pustule  will    not  proceed 
through  the    same  stages  as  the   fir$t, 
but  after    exhibiting    a    similar    ap- 
pearance for   a   few   days,    will    die 
away  without  forming  either  a  sore, 
or  a  large  scab,  as  the  true  cow  pox 
does.    '1  he  value  of  this  mode   con- 
sults in  its  affording  a    decisive    and 
actual  proof,  that  the  constitution  lias 
been  anecied  by  tiie  first  vaccination, 
as  evinced  by  the  pustule  in  the  second 
arm    exhibiting     the    appearances    1 
liave  mentioned,    which   l  and  many 
Others  have   found  uniformly  to  take 
place  when    the    disorder    nas    been 
etfectually   communicated."     I    hope, 
this  hint  may  not  be  lost  on   those, 
who  practise,  though  they  are  not  of 
the  profession,  and  that  gentlemen  of 
the   faculty  will  not  reject  it,  because 
it  comes  ironi  NokMeoicus. 


potash  and  barilla  ash  omtain  fixed 
air. 

2d.  How  to  separale^  fixed  air  fiwil 
the  lees  of  the  above  ashes. 

3d.  If  the  lees  itom  said  aj>hes  are  not 
fireed  from  the  fixed  air  they  contain, 
how  far  using  them  in  that  state  wHl 
retard  their  operation  in  the  process 
of  bleat  hing  linen  with  them. 

Ltmibeg.  M. 

Far  the  Bclfad  Monildy  Magazine, 

IN  addition  to  the  interesting  life 
of  Dr.  Geddes  given  in  No.  17. 
1  requeiit  you  may  communicate  ^ic 
inscription  on  his  monument  Tlie 
quotation  so  appropriately  taken  from 
his  writings  marks  the  man,  and  al- 
foixls  an  instance  of  his  liberalit/ 
highly  worthy  of  imitation.  K- 

•«  Rev.  Alexander^  GeMe*  L,L,  D. 

Traulator  qf  the  Uittorkal  Booh  qftbeOU 

Testamenty 

DkdFebru*jrif^6ik  1802, 
Aged  65, 
"  Christian  is  my  name,  and  Catholic 
my  surname**  "  I  grant  that  you 
are  a  Christian  as  well  as  1,  ao4 
embrace  you  as  my  fellow  disciple 
of  Jesus;  and  if  jou  were  not  a  dis- 
ciple of  iesus,  «tUl  I  would  embrace 
you  as  my  fellow  man," 

Exhactcdfram  Ai»  toorfct. 

KBQUIESCAT  IN  PACE. 

This  stone  was  erected  by  his  friend 
Lord  Petre,  1804. 


To  tke  Proj^ktorr  of  ike  Ue{fmt  Mogazine. 
GENTIEMEN, 

J  OBSERVE  your  monthly  magazine 
to  be  the  vehicle  of' many  useful 
communicali6ns  to  the  public.  I 
therelbre  sei»d  you  the  three  follow- 
if^  queries  for  insertion,  hoping  some 
oT  your  chemical  readers  will  be  so 
Juod  as  to  give  them  the  most 
Mmple  solution. 

l^  How  bleachen  may   know  if 


For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magaxine. 

On  the  rmmd  Toxvcrs  qf  Ireland,  dX- 

dicated  in  the  ^femnry   of  the  kte 

untient  Tozier  of  Doii-n. 

^I^HE    fii-st    builders    of  lime  and 

JL    stone  in  Europe  were  the  Pelajgi, 

who  taught  the  Greeks  thu  art,  aiid^ . 

called    thei?    structures    turbci,    froiu 

tur,  a  circular  building ;  whence  oiir 

word    tower.*    They    built    Bethsao 

or  Scythopolis,so  called  hy  the  Greeks 

because  built   by  Scy»hianst  P^^  ^^ 

thePelasgi  emigrated  to  the  Grecian 

islands,    buiU    Athens  and    called    i| 


»  Potter. 


f  Pliuy. 
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Aston  or  Astu,  which  in  their  lan- 
guage signiliett  permanent  habitation  ; 
wherefon;  the  Greeks  were  called 
AbIoI,  dwellers  in.  durable  houses. 

Men  of  the    same  stock   inhabited 
1  yre  and  Sidon,  from   whom  colonies 
bjuilt  Curthage  and  Cadia,  a  fragment 
of    a  stone  tower    of    their   building  , 
stUt  remains  in  the  latter    place  sup- 
posed by  (he  fabulous  Greeks  to  be 
one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules.     The 
Irish  arid     Spanish    historians f    agree 
in  declaring  that    colonies   were    fre- 
quently sent  from*  Spain    to    Ireland, 
and'  that  this  country  was    thus    ori* 
gintrtly    colonized.       Our     historians 
likewise  agree  that    the   worship  and 
language  of  the  antient  inhabitants  of 
the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
Wotid€t<V>1ly  €0rr^«{^ndedf    that   they. 
were  Pagans^*  ^ol^ipers  of  tlie  Sun, 
that  our  mounts,    the    high  places  of 
the  Phoeqicians,  and  of  the  inhabitants 
of   South    America,  were     places    of^ 
meeting  for  this  purpose,  and  on  these 
their  god'  Ball  or  Beal  was  wui-sliipped. 
Plautus    the   author    of    many   Latin 
plaVs,  has  preserved  a  valuable  t^a^ 
meht    of  the    Punic  lailguage  in  his 
pAay   which  he  has  nam^    Penulus, 
and  as    the    inhabitants  of  Phosnicia 
and    Canhage    were     connected    by 
consanguinity,  language,  and  trade,  we 
fairly    conclude    diey    were    likewise, 
by  religion;  if  the  same  circuntdtunces 
are  found  among    the    antieut    Irish, 
we  may' safely  int^rUiat  otuer  customs, 
as    buildings    dedicated    to    religion, 
were  similar;     that  the   Persians  and 
Phcenicians,  and  Irioh  wbr> hipped  the 
Sun    is    not   denied,     atid    tiiat   the 
Pha:nician  and  Carlhagenean  languages, 
and     probal^ly     their     worship     were 
similar,      the  above    mentioned    frag- 
ment  demonstrates.    1  he  scene    of  the 
play  was  hiid  in  one  of  the    Gretiua 
islands  ;  iianno,  a  Carthagenean",  is  re- 
presented, having  Uavelled   tlulher  in 
(Juest  of  his    two  daughters    and    [jIs 
riephew  Agorastocles,  who  were  stolen 
fVom  their  natural  guardians,  and  sold 
for    slaves.      After    having    travelled 
through  many  countries    ai.d    islands 
jn  vain ,   he  is  represented  addrebsiiig 
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the  diytrttty  of  the  cmifittf  6y  praw 
in  his  own  language.  General  Val- 
lancey  has  liierally  translated  the 
passage  as  follow  si  iti  the'  Coi- 
lectanea  tic?  rebus  Hib^micis :  tiie 
whole  is  sUbrimt^ly  beautiful,  a  small 
part  of  it  is  sufHcient  for  our  present 
purpose: 

'*  Hide  not  fi'om  me  the  children 
of  my  loins.  Grant  me  the  pleasur^ 
of  recovering  Agorastocles.  Behold, 
Oheavtfhly^  sbirit,  these  are  the  only 
joys  1  earnestly  ptay  for.  TaHecom- 
passiori  oh  me,  and  gratcfiil  firejL  Oft 
stone  toWers,  will  I  ordain  to  biazt? 
to  heaven." 

The  Pagan  worship  of  the  Stiri  did 
not  long  continue  pure,  thi^  great 
source  of  heat;  light  and  life  was'" 
worshipped  1)^  die  mediatlbdof  fin^  and 
oihei-mean  representations  of  the  beams 
of  the  Sun.  About  six  or  s^Ven  hundred' 
years'  befbre  the  Christian  arra,  navi- 
gatoi^  h-om  Phttnicia,  Persia  and  Africa, 
associatiid  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mcili- 
terraiteari,  arid  under  the  direction 
of  priests  or  niagiciarts  attempted  ait 
iiiiprovcttient  in  the  pufe  worship 
of  the*  sun  by  the  ni^dlation  of 
hre. 

This  ji^rversion  of  the  pufe  Wor- 
ship Was  brought  about  by  force  of 
arms,  on  the  coast  of  the  NleiiHer- 
ranean,  atid  according  to  our  Irish 
historians,  in  the  same  niianner  in  tlii« 
kingdom.  Dr.  Hyde,  who  studied 
this  subjett  with  minuteness  declares, 
a  sect  of  Persians  (Called  Parsl  or 
Gue^jri,  transferred  at  lea^t  a  part' of  the 
Pagan  vorship  to  tire.  Ih^y  have 
an  annuil  fh-e  in  the  temple,  whence 
thev  kindle  all  the  fires  in  their 
liouses;  w'hich  are  previovlsly  ^xtm- 
gulshed,  and  this  ^iis  undoubtedly 
the  irse  of  the  round  tdwtY^  so  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  Ireland  ; 
uliich  ar«  cerUudy  of  PbcftniciaU 
origin.. 

i'he  Irish  historians  inforni  us  that 
all  common  culinary  flies  were  ex» 
ti^)gui^hed  on  Hallow-eve,  and  Ma^* 
eve,  and  rekindled  from  the  sacVeff 
iTres. 

Uqwc^  the  first  of  May  has  been" 
called  Beltin,  and  ,by  the  Irish  La' 
Beal  Teinne,  tlie  d«vv  of  Beat's  fire; 
and  Ihe  month'  o1  May  is  named  by' 
the  Irish  Mi  B<a^  THniie,  the  month' 
of   BeaPstiVc:    The'  woi^ds' of  Uariho 
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in  the  play,  which  signify  stone  tow- 
ers in  tde  punic  language,  are  the 
tame  in  Irish,  Lie  tor;  ami  signify  a 
tower  of  small  stones,  corresponding 
to  our ,  round  towers  ;  Dr  Hyde  far- 
ther relates  that  in  the  Saddar  of 
Zerdusty  the  fire  temple  or  tower  is 
written  Apkrimufian,  tbe  house  of 
prayer.  In  Ireiand  it  is  written  Ti- 
afirion,  the  hou*e  of  blessing.  'J'he 
Irish  historians  declare  that  the  sea 
champions  mentioned  above,  made 
war  upon  the  Ferboigs  six  or  700  years 
before  the  Christian  xrA,  and  over- 
came them  so  as  to  obtain  a  settle* 
meni  among  them,  and  that  they  cor- 
rupted the  national  worship  ot  tlie 
sun,  by  adding  the  ceremony  of  wor- 
ship  by  fire,  at  the  same  time. 

They  improved  them  in  many 
arts,  and  particularly  in  building  with 
lime  and  stone.  As  our  round  tow- 
ers are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
ancicDt  structures  built  With  lime  ce- 
ment, we  have  a  certain  date  of  the 
erection  of  them,  and  of  the  first  uses 
made  of  them. 

These  towers  are  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  preserving  fii-e,  the 
entrances  are  several  feet  above  the 
suHiace  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand,  the  fire  is  thus  secured  from 
the  violence  of  storms. 

i  conclude  from  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Hyde,  illustrated  aud  improved 
by  General  Vallancey,  a  sect  of  the 
Persians  called  Paisi  or  Gueort,  trans- 
ferred at  least  a  part  of  their  pagan 
worship  to  fire.  They  have  an  an- 
nual nre  in  the  temple,  whence  they 
kindle  all  the  fires  in  their  Jiouses, 
which  are  previously  extinguislied ; 
and  this  was  undoubtedly  tlie  use  of 
the  round  towers,  so  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  Ireland,  which  are  cer. 
tainly  of   Phoenician  origin. 

In  the  county  of  Antrim  three 
still  remain  ;  tiiose  of  Rams  island, 
Antrim,  and  Armoy.  In  the  county 
of  Down,  the  tower  of  Drumboe, 
only  remains;  that  of  Down  was  in- 
tirely  demolished  ;  according  to  some 
by  the  order  of  an  architect ;  ac- 
cording to  others  it  fell  a  victim  to 
electioneering  squabbles. 

The  propagators  of  this  religion 
said,  they  did  not  worship  fire,  nor 
tbe  sun,  but  the  Great  Spirit,  which 
dwells  in  them,  whi<:h  lian^o  m  his 
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prayer  addresses  by  the  title  of  hea- 
venly spirit,  lie  this  as  it  may,  iia 
advocates  had  infiuence  to  gf  i  it  es- 
tablished, for  all  fires  were  extin*' 
guisheil  twice  in  the  year,  and  re- 
kindled at  the  sacred  fires.  Althougli 
the  christian  religion,  was  early  known, 
yei  thkt  establibhment  continued  in 
the  North,  till  the  4th  Ce..iury  ;♦ 
Priests  or  Magi,  were  stationed  iji  eacli 
to  dispense  the  fire,  and  to  give  nless* 
ings  to  people  assembled. 

It  may  be  supposed  tlie  great  dis* 
tance  of  these  towers  from  each  o« 
ther  renders  this  account  improbable ; 
it  should  be  considered,  that  the 
priests  of  Beal  were  very  abundant, 
that  chapels  of  ease  would  be  erect- 
ed in  convenient  places,  and  curates 
appointed  to  distribute  the  holy  sparks, 
and  colkH;t  dues  as  in  Persia.  Ht/de, 
p,355.  Of  Ham's  i<»land,  only  40  feet 
nigh  remain  ;  Antrim  is  entire,  and 
it  80  feet  high ;  the  cupola  is  entire 
and  is  externally,  perfectly  conical  ; 
it  is  nearly  cylindrical,  tapering  a 
little  like  a  doric  column  toward  the 
top.  The  door  is  toward  the  North,  is 
six  or  seven  feet  abovt  the  rock  oa 
wliich  it  is  foundea ;  two  feet  wide, 
and  Ave  high ;  there  are  four  open- 
ings toward  the  top,  corresponding  to 
the'  four  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass  ;  it  is  hollow  as  they  all  are  to 
the  bottom.  It  is  built  with  lime 
cement,  there  is  no  attempf  at  arch* 
work,  a  common  stone  lintel  was 
supposed  to  answer  the"  purpose,  and 
but  badly ,  for  these  are  often  broken, 
if  the  structure  of  arches  had  been 
then  known,  they  would  have  been 
preferred  to  liuteis  in  these  impor- 
tant buildings.  Hiere  is  no  appear- 
ance of  timber,  nor  of  holes  for 
timber,  from  bottom  to  top:  a  lott 
has  been  latt^y  made  in  it  for  the 
convenience  oi    feeiling  pigeons. 

The  tower  of  Down  stood  40  feet 
from  the  old  cathedral,  was  eight  f«'et 
wide,  and  the  m  all  three  feet  thick ; 
before  it  was  demolished,  only  ^ 
feet  of  It  remained  ;  on  the  west  sidt*, 
about  10  feet  ti-om  the  top,  tnere  waa 
an  irregular  bole  broken  out  by  ttme 
or  accident.  'I'he  cill  of  tlie  dmir 
was  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
occasioned  by  an  accession  of  rubb*^h 
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thrown  to  it,  at  the  time  of  tht  al- 
terations  made  upon  the  religious 
bouses  there,  by  the  Earl  of  Ulster, 
and  other  innovators. 

The  question  now  is,  were  these 
towers  used  as  belfries,  or  were  bel- 
fries buiit  for  christian  churches  in 
imitation  of  them  ? 

'Ihc  first  forei^  writer,  who  was 
struck  with  the  smgular  appearance 
of  them,  was  Cambrensis,  a  firm  ad- 
herent to  ti^e  canons  of  the  Latin 
church,  prejudiced  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  free  and  independent 
church  of  Ireland ;  he  landed  in  this 
kingdom,  only  12  years  after  tiie 
English  invasion  ;  he  called  them 
lurres  ecclesiasticas,  because  they 
were  found  near  churches,  and  old 
graveyards,  his  words  are,  Turrtt 
ecclesiasticas,  gucs  thore  Patria,  arcUt 
sunt  ^  aUn,  nee  non  rotunda.  Ec- 
clesiastical towers,  which  after  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  are  slender, 
high,  and  round:  takmg ecclesiastical 
in  the  most  extensive  sense,  belonging 
U>  a  meetmg  for  relisious  worlnip, 
it  does  not  detennine  the  time  of  the 
erection,  nor  particular  use  for  which 
they  were  intended.  Many  of  our 
antiquarians  pretending  to  superior 
knowledge,  as  Molyneaux,  have  de- 
clared, •r  guessed  they  were  built 
by  the  Danes ;  sometimes  for  watch 
lowers;  at  other  times  for  belfries; 
the  expressions  of  Cauibdcn,  is  un- 
4vourable  to  tlie  first)  they  are  ec- 
clesiastical. Dr.  Ledwich  has  dis- 
covered what  no  one  ever  did  ren- 
lure  to  say ;  no  one  but  a  man  of 
his  fancy  could  hive  discovered,  from 
the  eranunatical  construction  of  the 
yrords,  that  Cambrensis  saw  the  Irish 
in  the  very  act  of  building  these 
towers. 

Molyneaux  supposes  they  were 
belfries  built  by  the  Danes,  but 
Cambrensis  declares  they  were  built 
itufrc  patrict,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country  ;  he  farther  attempts 
to  prove  this  probable  from  the  name 
given  them  in  some  countries,  Chgahd, 
which  is  derived  from  a  Saxon  word, 
Clugga,  a  bell.  Whoever  has  read 
Bec^  the  Anglo-Saxon,  must  know, 
the  Saxons  of  England  received 
their  religion  and  manner  of  worsliip 
irom  the  Irish,  and  that  after  the; 
turned  to  the  Eomaa  ice^  the 
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refused  all  connection  with  them*  H 
is  unnecessary  to  prove  in  this  place 
that  the  Irish  neither  received  letters 
nor  learning  from  the  Saxons.  Clogahd 
is  derived  from  the  Irish  Cluicacn,  to 
assemble,  and  so  is  the  Saxon  Clugga, 
'which  name  the  Anglo-saxons  con- 
tinued after  they  aposUtised,  from  the 
doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  to  the  canons,  rites  aud 
ceremonies  of  the  Latin  church.  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose  (bat  the  Irish 
who  converted  the  Anglo-saxons, 
borrow  ed  the  name  from  them : 
Cambrensis,  did  not  call  tbeia 
Saxon,  for  be  said  they  were  built 
more  patri«.  The  Persian  name 
of  such  towers  is  Deri  Mughan, 
a  temple  jof  the  Magi,  the  Irish 
DeireMogK.  They  are  properly- 
called  Clogahd,  from  Cluicam,  to  as- 
semble, the  name  is  given  after 
bells  have  been  put  into  them  by 
christian  assemblies :  >nd  several 
places  of  chrislian  worship,  have  a 
similar  name,  where  bells  never  were. 
They  might  properly  be  called  Clog- 
had,  even  before  bells  were  put  into 
them,  because  they  were  by  their 
heighth  directors  to  lead  the  people 
the  shortest  way  to  religious  meetina. 
That  christian  converts  assembled  for 
worship  at  these  ancient  structures 
is  probable,  and  perhaps  the  doors  of 
some  have  been  altered  agreeable  to 
the  Gothic  taste,  but  that  any  of 
them  was  built  since  the  Christian 
sra,  no  one  can  reasonably  assert 
Cambrensis,  prejudiced  against  every 
thin^  relating  to  the  Greek  church, 
and  m  favour  of  the  Danes  who  re- 
roamed  in  IreUnd,  and  were  zealous 
advocates  for  the  rites  of  the  Latin 
church,  would  have  informed  him  if 
Uicy  had  the  honour  of  erecting  these 
buildings  of  which  he  took  so  much 
notice,  and  so  particularly  described. 
The  proofs  taken  from  Cambrensis^ 
or  from  any  other  that  the  ancient 
round  towers  of  Ireland  were  the 
work  of  the  Danes,  are  fallacious ; 
farther,  the  Danes  never  erected  such 
in  their  own  country,  nor  in  England, 
which  they  posseued  longer  than 
tiiev  did  Ireland. 

Dr.  Ledwich  treated  this  subject 
at  length,  and  with  warmth  and  in- 
temperate seal.  In  imitation  of  Moly* 
ncaux,  overkx>ku]g  authocmpoa  the 
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Easlmi  ccdenstical  aotiouities,  has 
imagined  that  the  ancient  Irish  round 
towcn  were  built  by  the  Danes, 
without  attending  to  the  great  work 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Hyde  upon  the 
ttrucUire  and  extensive  use  of  the 
PenianPyrethrae,  he  has  by  assertion 
confioed  them  to  very  limited  bounds. 
h  tbe  lesth  page  of  his  4tOH  on  the 
antiquitio  of  IrelamU  he  has  described 
tlieUboara«of  the  great  antiquarian. 
General  Vallancey,  in  a  Rhodoroontadc 
aod  cavalier-like  stile,  thus : 

"I  shall  now  close  this  chronolo- 
gical  account  of  learned  conjectures 
on  the  round  towers  in  Ireland,  with 
tbe  lereriet  of  a  living  author,  whose 
viid  flights  go  beyond  all  his  prede- 
ce«on,  or  even  those  of  the  celebrated 
koig^t  of  La  Mancha.  i  he  latter 
ifliagined  that  mounted  on  a  yooden 
liofse  be  was  carried  through  the  air 
to  succour  tbe  injured  Doforis ;  just 
»  our  liicrarv  quixotte  mounted  on 
bis  papyraciAs  steed,  made  up  of 
onental  lexicons,  travels  in  quest  of 
his  long  lost  Irish."  Is  this  language 
becoaing  a  divine,  who  has  L.L.L). 
tacked  to  his  name  ?  Is  it  like  an 
impartial  writer  who  h^s  argument 
aud  reason  on  his  side?  is  it  not  a 
Uoumb,  like  a  buliy  calling  out,  who 
i>  afiakl  >  whoever  takes  the  trouble 
of  reading  this  author's  essay  on  this 
wbject,  in  the  Collectanea  dc  rebus 
Hi6eroicis,and  Vallancev's  observations 
Bpon  it,  will  see  that  he  has  no  other 
way  of  defendmg  himself  and  hU  party 
but  by  fretfulne>s  and  pa^xion. 

Tbomas  Campbell,  L.L.D.  a  dis- 
ciple  of  the  same  school,  has  published 
strictures  on  the  eccUsiastical  history 
oflreUnd;  and  like  other  writers  of  his 
party,  founds  bis  arguments  upon  sup- 
pQsHkxi;thiis  in  the  229lh  page. 

"The  oldest  of  our  round  towers 
«as  not  prvbablu  earlier  than  the 
ninth  century,  and  we  may  suppn^ 
tbit  none  were  built  after  the  12th. 
They  would  naturally  go  mto  disre- 
pute,  as  soon  as  they  bejan  to  build 
their  religious  fabricks  of  stone  anci 
lime.  In  the  preceding  penod,  a 
country  which  affected  noottier  boild^ 
ing  of  such  durable  maUer,  whether 
ia  caitle  or  bouse,  church  or  monastery, 
roiwt  have  been  destitute  of  stone 
masons:  conttquentUf  these  round 
towen  must  have  been  built,  either 
by  Danish  mechan'ickiy  or  by  masons 


brought  firom  bevond  sea.  Nor  let 
my  countrymen  be  scandalized  at  th* 
impuUtion,  when  they  reflect  that 
Solomon  was  obliged  to  apply  to 
Hiram  for  Tyrian  artificers  to  butld 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem."  These  sup- 
positious, and  imaginary  conclusions  tiie 
author  wishes  we  should  suppose 
founded  upon  historical  fwts.  Those 
fects  so  far  as  connected  whh  the 
conclusions,  we  shall  calmly  and  im- 
partially examine.  ,     .     , 

Ut  rhc  apology  he  makes  for  the  de- 
gradationof  his  countrymen.— "Solomon 
applied  to  the  king  of  Tyre  for  work- 
men to  build  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
If  we  would  find  in  America,  or  in 
Asia,  the  inhabitanU  of  a  whole  country 
or  kingdom  speaking  English,  and 
havingsimilar  religious  rites  and  similar 
complexions  to  th«ise  of  the  Bnuins, 
we  would  no  doubt  say,  the  country 
was  colonised  from  the  Britains. 
We  are  assured  from  bistorr,  that  the 
Carthagenians  were  a  colony  from 
'Ivre,  and  we  are  assured  from 
the  prayer  of  Hanno  that  the  Cartha- 
genian  and  Irish  languages  were,  it 
not  the  same,  at  least  dialects  of  the 
same  language,  and  from  history  we 
are  certain  they  both  i»rorshipped  by 
(ire.  that  the  people  of  tbe  East  had 
stone  towers  for  the  preservation  of 
Sacred  fire,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
Eastern  fire  towers,  and  of  our  round 
towers  are  similar,  and  appertain  to  the 
same  language.  Whoever  hw  seen 
drawings  di  the  Pyrethr»of  the  Persians 
must  be  struck  with  the  s.milanty 
of  the  appeaiance  of  them,  and  of  our 
anticnt  round  towers,  taking  care  to 
observe,  temples  are  represented  sur- 
rounding the  Persian  and  not  the  Insh» 
and  as  the  Cupolas  of  the  Persian 
seem  to  he  of  cut  stone,  they  are  ex", 
ternally  and  internally  circular.  ITie 
opening,  near  the  top  of  the  Persian 
and  of  our  towers  arc  precisely  the 
wnn; :  but  not  as  supposed  by  Dr. 
L.  and  Dr.  C.  to  let  out  the  sound 
of  a  bell  like  our  dinner  bell,  but 
to  let  out  the  smoke  of  the  sacred 
fire:  the  covering  ofthe  lop  prevented 
heavy  rains  from  exiinguishmg  it. 
Is  U  possible  that  any  one  who  has 
considered  all  these  similarities,    can 

»  Hyde  Historia    Keligionis     vtieruin 
Pcrsarum  p.  360.    Thavenotu.  in  itiii*- 
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deny  or  refuse  his  ansent  to  this 
fNToposition,  that  the  Irish,Canhagenians» 
ana  1  y nans  were  all  iro'n  the  same 
stock?'  They  had  the  same  religion 
and  similar  arts,  that  they  had  no 
occasion  to  apply  tu  the  Danes  nor 
to  Hiram  for  artificers  to  build  their 
Pyrea.  'Jliey  had  the  art  from  the 
artiticers  who  built  the  Pyrea^  of  the 
£ast,  and  the  ancient  tower  of  Cadiz. 
These  authors  suppose  <<our  round 
towers  were  not  built  earlier  than  the 
ninth  century — liecause  they  effected 
no  otlier  building  of  such  durable 
materials,"  Let  those  authors  descend 
iiiio  our  subterraneous  caves,  and 
they  shall  find  them  well  built  with 
rubble  stone,  or  let  tliem  ascend  in* 
to  the  second  cave,  in  the  Cave-hill, 
near  Belfast,  and  they  will  conclude 
they  sliali  have  no  occasion  to  run 
into  forests  or  woods,  to  look  for  the 
principles  of  the  Gothick  arch  ;  they 
vfill  at  the  same  time  recollect,  that 
OvlH,  who  they  believe  is  an  orthodox 
stut-lior,  has  said,  that  in  the  primitive 
ages  men  had  caves  for  lK>uses;  and 
conclude,  the  first  inhabitants  of  this 
kingdom  had  habitations  of  very 
durable  materials. 

Dr.  C.  in  228th  page,  has  written 
that  we  have  seen  that  from  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  the  churches 
and  monasteries  in  Ireland  were  built 
of  wooil,  and  wattles,  and  sods. 

Ireland  was  so  full  of  the  favourite 
oak  that  great  encouragement  was 
given  to  all  who  built  with  it.  English 
settlers  were  often  bound  in  their 
Seases  to  cut  a  certain  quantity  of  \t 
every  year.  '1  he  above  assertion  was 
founded  upon  a  mis-ronstruction  of 
part  of  the  lite  of  Maiachy-O'Morgair, 
by  Bernard.  1  hat  he  was  the  first  who 
erected  a  building  of  lime  and  stone 
at  Bangor,  about  the  year  1145,  Ber- 
nard does  not  say  in  Ireland,  but  at 
Bangor,  the  words,  Malachy  lUought 
prot>er  to  build  a  stone  orator v  at 
mngor,  such  as  he  had  seen  in  aVis 
regionibus,  in  other  provincen  or  parts 
of  Ireland.  Our  author  did  not  chuse 
to  quote  Kenan,  or  Cainan.  who  built 
a  church  of  stone  at  Damliag,  or 
Duleekf  four  miles  from  i^rogheda, 
from  winch  Dainleug  took  its  name. 
iJiamh,  in  the  old  Irish,  sigpifies  a 
great  house,  and  therefore  is  otten 
put  for  a  church,  and  leag,  a  stonot 


♦Cainan  died  in  4»9,  from  comparing 
this  with  Bedef  and  Wm.ot  }  claims- 
bury,  who  declare  tlie  Elnglish  be- 
gan to  build  with  stone  and  lime 
in  the  year  675.  200  years  at  lea< 
later  than  stwie  churches  in  Ireland. 
The  first  stone  churches  ip  Ire- 
land were  as  the  stone  lowers  built 
Patris  more.  They  were  intend- 
ed tt)  endure  the  attacks  of  siorra 
and  fire,  their  roofs  were  scmicircuiar 
stone  arches ;  one  of  those  remained 
time  immemorial,  in  Bally  Philip, 
ntrar  Portalerry,  till  pulled  down  by  an 
English  school-master,  for  the  stoite 
to  build   a  ball-alley. 

«•  rhe  cylindrical  shape,  dcstibite 
of  all  beauty,  discovers  no  skill  in 
architecture.**  In  a  wooded  country 
such  as  Ireland  then  was,  they  were 
the  greatest  ornaments;  they  ap- 
pear ai)Ove  the  trees,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  Persian  pyrcthr* 
appear  al)Ovc  their  temples.  That 
they  require  no  skill  in  ^hitecturc,  it 
certainly  a  mistake,  when  he  considers 
that  the  pluoib-rule  must  be  applied  in 
laying  each  stone.  'ITie  form  of  oor 
Gothic  spires,  like  bayonets,  repre- 
senting churches  militant,  is  not  to 
be  compared  to  our  ancient  long- 
boasted  structures. 

Page  412,  of  your  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine, dated  J3ec.  3U  I  fiiKl  a  sen- 
tence which,  if  properiy  ascertained, 
would  determine  the  dispute,  at  least 
to  far  as  relates  to  the  old  tower  of 
Down ;  by  demonstrating  that  it  was 
not  ancient,  but  more  modern  than 
tome  of  our  religious  houses. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  under  the 
foundation  of  this  tower,  weie  found 
the  vestiges  of  a  more  ancient  church, 
of  exceeding  good  mason  work,  and 
on  a  larger  scale  tlian  the  present 
structure,  m  the  walls  of  which  were 
nianv  pieces  of  cut  stone*  that  en- 
dentlv  have  been  used  in  some  ibrmer 
building.'* 

this  asssertion  being  contrary  to 
every  account  1  have  read  of  these 
towers,  I  thought  it  possible  that 
your  correspondent  Dunensis,  might 
have  been  an  eyewitness  of  these  facts, 

*  Off.  St.  Caiiwa,  NVtfcTti  autiq.  cliiip- 
29.  tst  Rd. 

J  Hist.  abb.  Wermouth.  p.  57. 
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but  upon  mquiiy^I  find  tlie  whole  is 
founded  up<Ni  roisinfbrmation,  and  wai 
taken  from  the  280  page  of  theSta- 
tbtiral  Survey  of  the  County  of  Down» 
lately  published.  Tl\c  learned  au- 
thor ot  this  workt  produces  his  au- 
tliorit y,  that  this  curious  circumstance, 
was  otMervM  by  several  gentlemen  at 
the  assizes  of  said  year. 

The  manner  in  wliich  this  author  has 
mentioned  this  report,  and  his  relation  of 
the  appearance  of  vitritication  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  tower  of  Druni- 
boe,  and  his  concluding  these  accounts 
with  a  note  from  (J.  V.  convince  me 
he  apprehended  some  mistake  in  the 
'View  the  gentlemen  had  taken  of  the 
tower  of  Down;  the  Statistical  ac- 
count IS — 

**  When  the  tower  was  thrown 
<)own  in  1790,  and  cleared  away  to 
the  fouiidatiun,  another  foundation  was 
discovered  under  it,  and  runnijig  di* 
rectlv  across  ihe  site  of  the  tower, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  church  wall,  which  at  some 
period  previous  to  the  building  of  the 
tower,  seemed  to  have  extended  con- 
.  siderab'.y  beyond  it.  I'his  curious 
«ircuinUance  was  observed  by  several 


gentlemen  at  the    Spring   assizes    in 
the  above  mentioned  year." 

1  hese  fact'',  if  ascertaine<t,  are  of 
great  importance  in  determining  ilie 
dispute;  therefore  1  applied  to  John 
Dret,  esq.  of  Down,  who  assure<l  me, 
titere  was  no  tnith  m  the  aoove-  a»* 
sertions.  1  applied  likewi^ie  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Gamble,who  was  overseer  of  the 
work  from  lirst  to  last,  who  is  now  in 
the  Custom  house,  Dublin:  he  declared 
no  foundations  of  any  (»ther  building 
were  found  under  it ;  it  was  founded 
upon  firm  clay. 

<«  At  some  former  time,  very  strong 
firet  have  been  burnt  within  tlie  build- 
ing: i.t,  witiiin  the  tower  of  Dium- 
boe.  I'he  inside  surface,  towards  the 
bottom,  lias  tJie  appearance  of  vilri. 
ficatioii." 

Tiie  author  of  Ihe  Statistical  sur- 
vey, concluflci  this  article,  With  a 
note  Irom  our  Irarned  antiquarian, 
C.  V.  and  with  which  we  shall  con* 
elude  this  essay.  **  1  have  caused  tlie 
ground  floor  of  many  to  be  opened, 
and  ashes  of  burnt  wood,  have  beeu 
found,  the  remiins  of  the  per|>e(ual 
fire  kept  burning  in  the  bottom,  m  Im>- 
Qour  of  the  deity,  the  Sun.''        M, 
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ACrOL'^T  OF  ANTHONY  BENEZET  OP 
PHILADELPillA,  A  ZEALOUS  ADVO- 
CATE FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OP  THE 
SLAVE  TRADE.  EXTRACTED  FROM 
CLARKSOM's  INTERESTING  HISTO- 
RY OF  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE 
AFRICAN   SLAVE   TRADE. 

T  ET  others  recount  the  deeds  of 
J— i  warriors  ;  it  is  more  consolatory 
to  recortl  the  unwearied  exertions  of 
the  friends  of  peace  and  philanthro- 
py, who^  a'un  is  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
to  promote  the  happiness  of*  their 
fellow  men,  and  relieve  them  fro.n 
unmerited  suflferiiiir^. 

Anthony  Bene2et  was  bom  at  St. 
Quintin  in  Picardy,  of  a  respectable 
family,  in  the  year  17 13.  \\\%  fa- 
tl?er  wjte  one  of  the  many  Protesiaius, 
wvho>  in    coiise4ueu(re  pf  the   perse- 


cutions which  followed  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of*  Nantz,  sought  ^n 
asylum  in  loreign  countries.  After 
a  >iiort  stay  in  Holland,  he  settled 
wiih  his  wife  and  chiUlien  in  London, 
in  1715. 

Antlionv  Benezet,  having  received 
from  h:s  lather  a  liberal  education, 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  an  emi- 
nent mercantile  house  in  I>oiidoii. — 
In  1731,  however,  lie  removed  with 
his  family  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
joined  in  profession  with  the  Quakers. 
Hij  three  brothers  then  engaged  iu 
trade,  and  made  considerable  pecu- 
niary acqubiiu>ns  in  it.  He  himself 
iiii^bt  have  partaken  both  of  their 
Concerns  and  of  their  prosperity  ; — ^ 
but  he  did  not  feel  him:»elfat  liberty 
to  embark  in  their  undertakings.  He 
conMciered  the  accumulation  oif  wealth 
a^  Mt  uo  importauce,  wheu  coinpared 
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with  the  mjoyment  of  doing  good ; 
and  he  clioie  liie  bumble  situation  of 
a  sehooi  master^  a*  according  best 
with  this  notion*  believing,  that  \>y 
rmk'aYourNig  to  train  up  youth  in 
iLiiowledge  and  virtue*  he  should  be- 
came nv>re  extensirelv  useful  than 
in  any  other  way,  to  his  fellow  crea- 
ture^ 

He  had  not  been  long  in  his  new 
situation,  before  he  inaiiifested  such 
an  oprighiness  of  conduct,  such  a 
c«Mirtesv  ot  n^aiiners,  such  a  ptirl- 
fy  of  intention,  and  such  a  spirit  of 
heiie valence*  that  he  attracted  the 
itotice,  and  gained  the  good  opinion 
of  tiie  inl)ai)itants  among  whom  he 
lived.  He  had  ready  access  to  them 
in  consequence,  ui>dn  all  occasions  ; 
and  if  there  were  any  whom  he 
feiied  to  influence  at  any  of  tliese 
times,  he  never  x^ent  away  without 
the  possession  of  tht'ir   respect. 

In  the  year  1756,  wiien  a  consi- 
derate number  of  French  femilies 
were  removed  from  Acadia  into  Penn- 
sylvania, on  account  of  some  poiiti- 
cal  suspicions,  he  felt  deeply  inte- 
rested about  them.  In  a  cotuKry 
where  few  umlerstood  their  language^ 
Ihey  w  ere  wreichctl  and  heiple:»8  ; — 
but  Anthony  Benezet  endeavoured  to 
soften  the  ngour  of  their  situation, 
bv  his  kincf  attention  towards  them, 
lie  exerted  himself  also  in  their  be- 
l>alf  by  procuring  many  contributions 
lor  them,  whicli  by  tlic  consent  of 
bis  fi'llow  citizens,  were  enirubted  to 
hi»  care. 

As  the  principle  of  benevolence, 
when  duly  cultivated,  brings  forth 
freNh  shoots,  and  becomes  enlarged, 
8o  we  find  this  amiable  person  ex- 
tending the  sphere  of  his  usefulness), 
by  becoming  an  advocate  for  the  op- 
pressed African  mce.  For  this  ser- 
vice he  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
qualilied.  Indeed  as  in  all  great 
works  a  variety  of  talents  is  neces- 
»ry  to  bring  then™  to  perfection,  so 
Providence  seems  to  prepare  differ- 
ent men  as  instruments,  with  dispo- 
sitions and  qualiht-atioQS  so  various, 
that  each  in  pursuing  that  line  which 
seems  to  suit  him  best,  contributes  to 
turntsh  those  parts,  which  when  put 
together,  make  up  a  complete  whole. 
Anthony  Benezel  went  to  the  root  of 
the    evil,    ami   attacked    tlie    Slanre 


trade;  when  he  wrote,  he  did  not 
write  for'  America  only,  but  for  Co- 
rope  'also,  and  endeavoured  to  spread 
a  Knowledge  and  hatred  of  the  traf- 
fic through  the  great  society  of  the 
world.  One  of  the  meana  which  he 
took  to  promote  the  cause  in  ques* 
tion  (and  an  effectual  one  it  proved, 
as  far  as  it  went)  #as  to  Rive  his 
scholars  a  due  knowledge  and  proper 
impressions  coiiceming  it  Situated 
as  they  were  likely  to  k>e.  in  a^er 
itie,  in  a  country  where  slavery  was 
a  custom*  he  thus  prepared  many, 
and  this  annually »  ior  the  proiDoltoQ 
of   liis  plans. 

To  enlighten  others,  and  to  give 
them  a  similar  bias,  he  had  recourse 
to  diderent  measures  from  time  to 
time. 

(n  the  almanacs  published  anou«l« 
ly  in  Philadelphia,  he  procured  ar» 
tides  to  be  inserted,  which  he  beUer- 
eU  would   attract  the  notice   of   the 


reader,  and  make  him  pause,  at  je 
for  a  while  as  to  the  licitness  of  the 
Slave-traiie.  He  wrote  also  as  be 
saw  occasion,  in  the  public  papers  of 
the  day.  From  sniall  things  he  pro- 
ceeded to  greater.  He  collected 
at  length  further  information  on  the 
subject,  and  winding  it  up  with  ob- 
servations and  reflections,  be  produc- 
ed several  litile  tracts,  which  he  cir- 
culated successively  (but  generally  al 
his  own  expense)  as  he  considered 
them  adapted  to  the  temper  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times. 

In  the  course  of  this  his  employ- 
ment, having  found  some  who  bad 
approved  his  tracts,  and  to  whom,  on 
that  account,  he  wished  to  write,  and 
sending  nis  tracts  to  others,  to  whom 
he  tiiougbt  it  proper  to  introduce 
them  by  letter,  he  found  himself  en- 
gaged in  acorrespondence,  which  much 
engrossed  his  time,  but  which  proved 
of  great  importance  in  procuring 
many  advocates  for  his  cause. 

In  1762,  when  he  had  obtained 
a  still  greater  store  (^  mfbrmatton* 
he  published  a  larger  work.  'Fhta 
however  he  entitled,  **  A  short  ac<« 
count  of  that  part  of  Africa  inhabit^ 
ed  by  the  Negroes."  In  17«>  he 
published,  «  A  caution  and  warning 
to  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  oa 
the  calamitous  state  of  the  enslaved 
Megroes  in  (he  firiti^  Doraimons*^ 
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and  flOQn  after  this  appeared,  *'  An 
Historical  Account  of  Guinea,  its  si- 
tuatioQ,  produce,  and  the  general  dts* 
posiiioo  oi  its  inhabitants ;  v^ith  aa 
inquiry  into  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
blave  trade,  its  nature  and  calamitous 
elfects."  This  pamphlet  contained 
a  clear  and  distinct  devetopement  of 
the  subject,  ^XNn  the  best  autlnxities. 
It  contained  also  the  seiitiments  of 
many  enlightened  noen  upon  it,  and 
it  became  instrumental,  beyond  any 
other  book  ever  before  published,  indis- 
aeminating  a  proper  knowledge  and 
detestation  of  this  trade. 

Anthony  Benezet  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  most  zealous, 
Ylgilant  and  active  advocates  which 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Africans 
ever  had.  He  seemed  to  htve  been 
bom  and  to  have  lived,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  it;  and  therefore  he  never 
omitted  the  least  opportunity  of  serving 
it  If  a  person  called  upon  him, 
who  was  going  a  journey,  his  iirst 
thoughts  usually  were,  how  he  could 
make  him  an  instrument  in  its  favour ; 
and  he  either  gave  him  tracts  to  dis- 
trttKile,  or  he  sent  letters  by  him, 
or  be  ,gave  him  some  commission  on 
the  subject,  so  that  he  was  the  means 
of  employing  several  persons  at  the 
same  time,  in  various  parts  of  A* 
merica,  in  advancing  the  work  he 
had  undertaken. 

in  the  same  manner  he  availed 
himself  of  every  other  circumstance, 
as  far  as  be  could  to  the  same  end. 
When  he  heard  that  Mr.  Granville 
Sharp,*    had  obtained,   in    the  year 

*  Oranviile  Sharp,  being  greatly  advct- 
•d  ai  aoBDe  very  cruel  treatmeo^of  the 
Africaaft,  caw  no  means  which  would  so 
effectually  assist  tbeoi,  as  devoting  him- 
self to  the  ftUidy  of  the  law,  be  therefore 
determined  immediately  to  give  up  two 
or  three  years  to  the  study  of  the  Eng> 
Itah  law,  that  he  might  the  better  advocate 
thecanaeof  these  miserable  people,  and 
refute  the  sophistry  of  many  profetsioaal 
■ken,  the  advocates  of  slavery.  James 
Somerset,  an  African  slave,  had  been 
bfoygbt  to  England,  by  his  master,  Char- 
les Stewart,  in  November  1769.  Somer- 
set  in  process  of  time  left  him,  Stewart 
took  an  opportunity  of  seizing  him,  and 
had  him  conveyed  on  board  a  sbip»  to 
Im  carried  oat  of  the  kingdom,  and  sold  as 
m  slave  in  Jamaica.  The  question  was, 
<«  whaihar  a  slava,by  coming  into  Kuglaud 


1772,  the  noble  verdict  In  the  cause 
of  Somerset  the  slave,  he  opened  a 
correspdndenee  with  him.  wUidi  he 
kept  up,  that  there  might  be  aa 
union  of  action  between  tliem  for  the 
future,  as  iar  as  it  could  (>e  ejected, 
and  that  they  might  give  encouraer. 
ment  to  each  other  to  proceed.  He 
opened  also  a  correspondence  wiil| 
Georce  Whitfield,  and  John  Wesley, 
that  these  might  assist  him  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  He 
also  wrote  a  letter  to  tne  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,  on  the  following  sub^ 
ject  She  had  founded  a  colleee,  at 
the  recommendation  of  George  Whit, 
field,  called  tlie  Orphan  house,  near 
Savannah,  in  Georgia,  and  had  en. 
dowetl  it  I'he  object  of  this  in- 
stitution was,  to  furnish  scholastic 
instruction  to  the  poor,  and  to  (ke- 
pare  tome  of  them  for  the  ministry. 
George  Whitfield^  ever  attentive  to 
the  cause  of  the  poor  Africans*  thought 
that  this  institution  might  have  been 

became  ^ree  ?»»  The  case  was  argued  at 
three differt^nt sittings;  in  Hilary,  Easter, 
and  Trinity  terms  1772,  and  the  great  and 
glorious  result  of  the  trial  wa«,  that  aK 
soon  as  ever  any  slave  set  his  foi>t  upon 
English  territory,  he  became  free.  Thu'* 
ended  the  great  case  of  Soaieri«*t,  which 
having  been  determined  aft<  r  a  deliberate 
invctfUgation  of  the  law,  can  never  b« 
reverted  while  the  British  coustitution 
remains.  The  eloquence  dit^playc^  in  it, 
by  tliose  who  were  engaged  on  the  side  of 
liberty,  was  perhaps  never  exceeded  on  any 
occasion.  By  means  of  the  beneroleni 
friends  of  tbe  distressed  Africaiw,  aNegro 
ceJ»ed  to  be  hunted  in  the  streets  as  a 
beast  of  prey;  miserable  as  the  roof 
niiyhtbe,  under  which  he  sie{>t,  he  slept 
in  Mecurity.  He  walked  by  the  side  of 
the  ship,  and  he  feared  no  dungeon  in  h<;r 
bold.  Nor  ouifht  Englishmen  to  be  less 
grateful  to  these  distinguished  inflividualv, 
than  the  Africans  ought  to  t>e  on  this  oc- 
casion. To  them,  and  Mr.  Sharp  in  par- 
ticular, we  owe  it,  that  we  no  longer  sea 
our  publib  papers  polluted  by  hnteful  a«i- 
vertiscments  of  the  sale  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, or  that  we  are  uo  longer  distressed  hy 
the  perusal  of  impious  rewards  fftr  briux- 
ing  back  the  poor,  and  tbe  helpless  iiiCo 
slavery  j  or  that  we  are  prohibited  ttie 
disgusting  spectacle  of  seeing  man,  bought 
by  his  fellow- man.  To  Mr.  Sharp,  we 
owe  the  presei-vationof  the  beauty  of  our 
constitution,  this  (ireventton  of  the  ooa« 
tinuanct  of  our  national  di^raca. 
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useful  to  them  alK»;  but  soon  after 
his  death,  tliey  >vh6  succeeded  him, 
bought  slaves  in  unusual  numbers,  to 
exteud  the.  rice  aiid  tobacco  planta- 
tions belonging  to  the  college,  'l^be 
letter  tlien  in  question  was  writtm  by 
Anthony  Benezet,  in  order  to  lay 
before  the  Countess,  as  a  religious 
MToman,  the  misery  she  was  occasion- 
ing in  Africa,  by  allowing  tite  mana- 
gers of  her  college  in  Georgia,  to 
give  encouragement  lo  tiie  slave-trade, 
ilie  CouiuesM  replied,  that  such  a 
measure  should  never  have  her  coun- 
tenance, and  tliai  she  would  take  care 
to  prevent  it. 

On  discovering  that  the  Abbtg 
Kaynal  liad  brought  out  his  Cf  lebrat- 
ed  work,  in  whicli  he  manifested  a 
tender  feeling  in  behalf  of  the  injur- 
ed Africans,  he  entered  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  him,  hoping  to 
make  him  yet  nK>re  lueful  to  their 
catisc. 

Finding  also,  in  the  year  1783,  that 
the  slave  trade,  which  had  greatly 
declineti  during  the  American  war, 
was  reviving,  he  addressed  a  pathetic 
letter  to  the  Queen  of  Mngland,  who 
on  hearing  the  high  cbaractfr  of  the 
uriter  oi  it,  from  Benjamin  Wost, 
received  it  >%ith  marks  of  peculiar 
condescension  and  aiiention.  I  he  foi- 
Jowintc  is  a  copy  of  it 

•;  To  UmrioUe,  iUeen  cf  Gteat 
Britain  ; 

•*  impressed  with  a  sense  of  reli- 
gious duty,  and  encouraged  by  the 
opmion  generally  entertained  ui  thy 
benevolent  di'^positioD  to  succour  t^ie 
distressed;  1  lake  the  liberty  very 
respectfully,  to  offer  to  thy  perusal 
some  tracts,  ubich  I  believe,  faithful- 
ly describe  the  suffering  condition  of 
many  hundred  thousands  of  our  fei- 
low  creatures  of  the  African  race, 
great  numbers  of  whom,  rent  from 
every  tender  connexion  in  life,  are 
annually  taken  from  their  native  land, 
to  endure,  in  the  American  islands, 
and  plantations,  a  most  rigorous  and 
cruel  slavery  ;  wliereby  many,  very 
many  of  them,  arcbrcnight  to  a  me- 
lancholy and  untimely  end. 

•*  VVheii  it  is  considered  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  who  are 
themselves  so  eminently  blessed  in 
the  enjoyment  of  religious  and  civil 
lil>erty,  have  been  long,  aud  }et  «.re. 


very  deeply  concerned  in  this  flagrant 
violation  of  the  common  rights  of 
mankind,  and  that  even  its  national 
authority  is  exerted  in  support  of 
the  African  slave  trade,  there  is  much 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  this  ha<ft 
been,  aud,  as  long  as  tlie  evil  exists 
will  continue  to  l^,  an  occasion  of 
drawing  down  the  divine  displea»uie  on 
the  nation  and  its  de^iendencies.  May 
these  considorat'ions  induce  (bee  to 
interpose  thy  kind  endeavours  in  be- 
half of  this  greatly  injured  people, 
whose  abject  situation  gives  them  ao 
additional  claim  to  the  pity  and  as* 
sii»tance  of  the  generous  mind,  inas- 
much as  they  are  altogether  depnjred 
ot  the  means  of  soliciting  effectual 
relief  for  themselves  ;  that  so  thou 
mayebt  not  only  be  a  blessed  instru- 
n>ent  in  the  hand  of  him  *«  by  whom 
kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  jus- 
tice,"  to  avert  the  awful  judsnneots 
by  which  the  empire  has  alreac^  been 
so  remarkably  shaken,  but  that  the 
bles<»ing  of  thousands  ready  to  perish 
may  come  upon  thee,  at  a  time  whro 
the  superior  advantages  attendant  ou 
thy  situation  in  this  world,  wiil  no 
longer  be  of  any  avail  to  Ihy  con- 
solation and  support. 

"  To  the  tracts  on  this  subject  to 
which  I  have  thus  ventured  to  crave 
thy  particular  attention,  I  have  add- 
ed some  which  at  different  times  I 
have  believed  it  my  duty  to  pubhsh,* 
and  which,  I  trust,  will  afford  thee 
some  satiiihiction,  their  design  being  for 
the  furtherance  of  that  universal  peace 
and  good  will  amongst  men,  whicti 
the  gospel  was  intended  to  introduce. 

1  hope  thou  wilt  kindly  excuse  the 
freedom  used  on  this  occasioa  by 
an  ancient  man,  whose  mincl,  tor 
more  than  forty  years  past,  has  beeu 
much  separated  from  the  coinmoD  in* 
tercourse  of  the  world,  and  long  pain- 
fully exercned  in  the  consideration 
of  the  miseries  under  which  so  large 
a  pait  uf  mankind,  equally  with  ua 
objects  of  redeeming  love,  ar« 
suffering  the  most  unjust  and  grievous 
oppression,  and  who  sincerely  desiresi 
thy  temporal  and  eternal  tehcity,  aad 
tliat  of  thy  royal  consort. 


*  Th«M»  reiHted  to  Uit;  priuciple»  v4 
svtiety  uf  Quaken* 
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An(boi<¥  B«hl^et«  HHfdA  t!tiit  ctre 
fae  bMto^ed  opoti  fof^arclirig  the 
cause  of  the  oppreiSsed  Africans  'm 
^Hfeftat  parts  of  the  worid,  found 
time  to  promote  the  comfoj^  and 
improve  the  cooditkMi  Of  thos^  In  the 
State  m  which  he  lived.  Apf^rehend- 
ing  that  itiuci-  advantage  would  arise 
both  to  them  and  the  public,  from 
iristrutting  than  in  common  learnings 
be  ze^ou»\j  promoted  the  esUbli^n* 
ment  of  a  school  for  that  purpose* 
Moch  of  the  two  last  years  of  hit 
life  he  devoted  to  a  personal  it- 
tendance  on  thb  school,  being  earnestly 
d^rous  that  they  who  came  to  it 
migtit  be  b^ttH*  ouatitled  lor  the  en* 
jojment  of  that  freedom  to  which 
graU  niimbtts  of  them  had  been  then 
restored,  1\>  this  he  sacrificed  the 
soperior  emoluments  of  his  fom^er 
school,  aMd  his  bodily  ease  also, 
althOQ^  the  weakness  of  his  contti- 
tution*  seemed  to  demand  Indulgence. 
fiy  his  last  will  he  directed,  that, 
after  the  decease  of  bis  widow,  bb 
Whole  little  fortune  (the  savings  of 
the  industry  of  fifty  vears)  should, 
exc^t  a  few  very  smaTt  leg^ies,  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  it.  During 
hta  attendance  upon  It,  be  had  t|i« 
hotoiness  tp  fina,  (and  his  situation 
ttekbled  him '  to  make  the  comparison) 
that  providence  hkd  been  equal,|y 
liberal  to  the  Africans  in  genius  and 
talents  as  to  other  people. 

After  a  few  days  illness  this  ex- 
cellent roan  died  at  Philadelphia  in 
the  Spring  ot  17S4.  The  interment 
of  his  remains  wasattend^by  sevend 
tboOttnds  of  all  ranks,  professions,, 
and  parties,  who  united  in  deploring 
their  loss.  Ihe  mournful  procession 
was  closed  by  some  hundreds  of 
those  poor  Africans,  who  had  btca 
pertionally  benefited  by  his  labours, 
and  whose  behaviour  on  the  occasion 
allowed  the    gratitude    and    affection 

'  they  considered  to  be  due  to  him  as 
their  own  private  benefactor,  as  well 
as  the  benefactor  ol  their  whole  race. 
Havmg  given  a  sketch  of  this  in- 
teresting advocate  of  the  Africans, 
it  may  be  permitted  to   expresti   sa- 

tiMhcUon  th^t  a  law  has  been  passed 
by  the  imperial  parliament  to  out  an 
eod  to.  the  further  imporutlun  of 
slaves     into    the     British   dominions. 

•jt    alforA    encouragemeiit   to   perse- 
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tei^ence  in  a  just  eaO^e,  tM  jsttke 
atthoughlong counteracted  by  prQodic* 
and  interest  may  be  expected  finiflly 
to  triumph,  if  its  advocates  do  tot 
rekx  m  their  eflbrta,  but  with  viHuout 
energy  continue  their  exertions.  Yet 
attbough  some  of  the  objects  of  the 
abolitionists  are  t>btained  b;^  the  hw 
already  passed,  much  remains  to  be 
done,  ^  well  to  extend  the  benefits 
more  fully,  as  also  to  gUard  against 
the  evasions  practiced  by  those,  whos^ 
Tiews  Of  avarice  and  sordid  iiitereic 
lead  them  to  desnv  its  disconthiuance. 
The  friends  of  philanthropy  must  dot 
sleep  on  their  posts.  Already  a. So- 
ciety is  established  under  the  nafne 
of  the  African  institution  to  watch 
over  the  interests  and  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  our  sable  brethren. 

As  connected  with  this  subject,  and 
trusting  that  good  may  result  from 
the  intormation  proposed  to  be  torn* 
municated  in  the  treatise  adverted -to 
in  the  folh>wing  advertisement^  We 
beg  leave  to  present  it  to  the  attentloa 
of  our  readers. 

(To  be  ihartly  published,  if  encouraged 

^an  adequate  subscriaUon)  Aplon 
fir  the  mitigfttion  q;   slavery. 

Delineated,  in  a  series  of  letters 
by  the  late  Hon,  Joshua  Steele,  of 
mrbadoes,  the  last  and  fullest  of 
which  was  addressed  to  the  editor^ 
William  Dickson,  L.L.D.  formerly 
secretary  to  his  excellency  Governor 
Hay,  ot  that  Island,  and  author  of 
"  Letters  on  Slavery."  ice. 

Wherein  Mr.  Steele  describes  the 
methods  by  which,  he  gradually  raised 
the  slaves  on  bis  three  sugar  planiatiopt, 
to  a  condition  nearly  resetnblic^  that 
of  inda-^trious  hired  servants;*  wUh 
striking  instances  of  the  success  of  tt^e 
pioui^h  in  ctiUivatiu^  the  sugar-cane; 
and  other  new  and  important  aiticle^. 

The  editor,  during  a  long  residence 
in  the  West  Indies,  was  convinced 
not  only  of  the  humatoity,  but  the 
policy,  of  putting  an  ead  to  tbe 
African  slave-trade :  and,  on  that  cou« 
victiofl,  he  acted  for  many  years, 
alons  with  the  aboUiion  committee  of 
London. 

That  measure  promised  much  benefit 
to  Afrka;   but  iUetfecU,  iuremed>- 

-    *  Bot  Mr.  Steelc'5 i)|an  doef  not  aatani 
to  tht  fWiHcipatii  bf  ttn;  4^ve*. 
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.  iog  the  eulf  of  the.  Wett  Indian 
sUrery,  ^^re  never  likely  to  fulfil 
the  too  Wttiguine  h<>pes  which  some 
worth)  feoiUe  entertained.  For  many 
oj  those  evils,  having  no  kind  qf  con^ 
.  nection  iiith  the  jitvican  slave-troifif, 
co^ld  notpouihly  be  remedied  by  its 
.  aboiition.  Hence  that  agfd  and  wise 
B^badoes  planter,  the  lion.  J.  Stteile, 
Slates  that,  unlesa  the  luus  Und  customs 
ot  our  coionists  were  altered,  thi-ir 
0  slave*  would  be  but  little  relieved 
by  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  a(nd 
still  le^  by  a  mere  uarijamejuai'v  in- 
quiry:— die  total  inefficai-y  of  wliich 
has  peefl  accordingly  proved  by  the 
xlf  plorable  fax  ts  w-hich  Lord  Sealorth 
as.  governor  of  l^arbadoes,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  communicate  to  his  uiajestY's 
niinisters,  in  1804,  and  1805;  and  by 
otiicr  aulhurities.  Yet  negro  slavery 
is  as  mild  in  tiiai  old  coiouy,  as  it 
is  ever  likely  to  become,  under  tjie 
general  W  est  Indian  s}slmn  oi forced 
hu iuaii  labour,  and  of  laws  ivhich  ad- 
mit not  the  evidence  of  blacks  and 
mnlatiois against  whiles,  iuany  criminal 
*  CUses  .whatsoever. 

Since  tiiC  abolition-act  took  place, 
the  editor  hath  seen  no  reason  to  alter 
the  opinions  which  be  held,  in  com- 
.  mon  with  Mr.  9.  and  his  other  res- 
pectable W«st  Indian  correspondents, 
brfote  that  act  existed.  For,  as  far 
as  he  can  learn,  no  efficterH  colonial 
:itatiie  has,  to  this  hour,  been  passed, 
to  co-operate  with  the  abolition-act  ; 
or  to  ensure  a  natural  supply  of  vigorous 
labourers,  b)  improving  their  conchtion, 
physical,  civil,  and  religious. 

Is  there  not  then  great  reason  to 
f^r  thai,  hi  a  fe\v  years,  the  planters, 
^ndiqg  their  negroes  decrease  (under 
their  own  bad  laws  and  customs)  will 
'  come  and  rq>resent  to  parliament 
the  failure  of  the  experiment  of  abo- 
lition, and  the  neces:»iC}r  of  renewing 
the  state-irade? 

But  ever\  plea  for  such  renewal 
"Voold  bre  obviated  by  Mr.  S's  des- 
cription of  the  mischiefs  of  those  laws 
;tn<l  costoms,  to  the  morals  of  the 
)%oor  whites,  and  tlie  properly  of  the 
p  anters ;  to  the  well  being,  and  the 
*rry  lives,  of  the  negro  race.  Ltlie 
many  other  absentees,  Mr.  S.  liad 
suflfered  most  grievously X**  particularly 
iu  tne  destruction  ot  his  ncgtoes,^* 
Ik^il   30    years    before    be   lua    ever 


seen  bia  «staftes)  fimn    the   extrene 
.    latitude  of  abiis^,  permitted  by  Ib^ 
extraordinary  laws.      But,    despainng 
of  their  Umely    repeal,    be    rcsolvtd 
,   on  trying  to   improve  the  condiiioi), 
and  consequently  the  labouring  ability^ 
of  the  slaves  on  his  three  sugar  plan- 
tations.    To  work    them,    as   osuaU 
"  under  the  w  lup,"  WaS  repugnant  lo 
his  principles,  aud,    as    he    believed, 
to    his    intere>t;    and    to.    free  them 
suddenly^  would  have  been  an  act  ol 
madness.  He  therefbre  took  the  midulc 
' ,  course,  of  rendenng    them,  as  lar  » 
an  hidividuiil  could,    what    he  calh 
*  "Copy  hold  Hond-slavcs."    frohibitinj 
the  whip,  he  secured  their  obedience 
by  mild  l^ut  *  effectual    means;    andi 
after    varsous    trials,    he   gave    tbenc 
portions  of  good   Yand,    and   reguku 
vjgfs.      He    assures  the  editor,  thai 
"  his  copy-boWers  were  al\  contented 
and     succeeded     even     beyon,d     hi 
own       expectation."       And,     incr« 
dijjle   as    it    may    appear    to  son»ei 
this  |)lan^  as  Mr*  S.    clearly  proves 
produted  a  great  saving  qf  expinsr 
and  other  ad  vantages:  which  his  brotUe 
plan  ten    mav    make    their   ouo,    b 
establishing  t1ie  phm  on  their  estate: 
Hie  glut    of  sugar,    produced    b 
means  of  th^    slave-trade,    has    be«^ 
ahly  proved  by  others,  to  be  the  iir 
mediate  cause  of  the    misfortunes    « 
the  sugar  planters.      In    other    wor«i 
excessive  cultivation,  by  the  unliapp 
survivors   of    unexampled    muUituui 
of  new  negroes,  has  rendered  the  rt 
turns  of    buaar»estates    inadequate     i 
the  mcessarity  enormous  expense     < 
the  fi'dde  and    hearties*    labour,     ei 
torted  from  slaves,  badly  fed,  un|>4i<< 
and  unaided  by   cattle!   In  the    yrt 
posed  work,  it  wilt  bedemonstratc^^ 
that  }he   personal    labaur    of   bquu  \ 
slaves,  in  gcntral,  has  long  ago  Cf-ti^c 
to  nfund  their  purchase  money  !     l*r 
piieioift,  ti  eretore,  to    avoid    ceria 
ruin,  must  henceforth  rear  their  slave 
in^itad    of   htwing   them,    fron»     tl 
creditors    of   their  precursors  on    xh 
high  rodd  to  bankruptcy,    and    Cro 
otht-r  West    Inciian    setters; — to     sa 
n<4hing  of  the  attempts  to  totrodvr 
sFaves  from  Africa,    in    spile  of    i) 
abolition  Kiw,  and  which  the  ineritarlo 
ClarL»on  is  now  labouring  to  coQntc 
act.    The  va|t  utility  of  the  ple^ug 
^11    raising   tne    su^ar-cane^    will     \ 
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^vfd  bj  the  «ucces^l|1  pmotice  ^f 
me  pUmefs  in  the  Elast  ludien;    and 
hj  toat  of  several  prudeDt  proprietops 
in  the  We-t.     For  the.  abrtd^meut 
of  human  t^>our  k  not,  m    g«4i<^r4« 
to  be  expected  fro^n  .tliose  rfprescH' 
luiive^'  of  abseotees,  and  others,   wiM> 
possess     profitable    "jobbing  gangs," 
or  late  negroes  to  sell,  or  to  let  out ; — 
and  whose  sain  i*  the  lo>8,  and  too 
often  the  tuin,  of  absent  pro^ietors. 
The  work  will  also  contani  the    ob- 
servations of  sonic  skilful  sugar-planters* 
un  the  means  of  feeding    the    cattle 
and  horses  wh  ch  work    the   pluuglv 
The  editor  has  suppressed  Mr.  S*s 
papers  these  19  years;  lest  they  i»houl4 
uopede  the    abolition    of  the   slave* 
trade.    But  tlieir    publication  is  u<i^ 
faxoured  by  that  amiable  prince,   his  . 
Koyai  highness    the    duke    of  iGlou* 
cester,  aofl  hy  many  respectable  iu- 
diriduats;  so  that  a  sub&criptip.*ijnax 
b?  JMi^ped  for*  which   will  render  the 
imdertakiDg  safe  iu  tUe  editor, 

Uetober,  1809;  WILLI 4M  DICKSON. 

it  is  proposed  to  print  the  work  in 
4to.  price  one  guinea  in  boards,  pay- 
aole  on  delivery. — Should  tlve  clejv 
profits  -bear  any  reasonable  proportion 
to  certain  labours,  losses,  and  suf- 
feriugs,'  a  pact  of  aqck  protiis  irtll  be 


^ployed  ill  a  way,  or  ways,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  every 
ffiMUgientious  abolition i^  and  evea  to 
every  libei^l  West  lodian. 

Coimtry  subscribers  are  requested 
to  signify  where  their  copies  aratot)e 
left,  it  wili  of  course,  be  m6«it  toi> 
venieiit  to  deliver  them  in  Londori, 
iulmburgh,   and  Dublm. 

As  it  will  not  be  easy  to  circulate 
this  paper  extensively,  gentlemen  who 
receive  it,  arc  respectfully  i«(j bested 
to  show  it  to  such  of  their  neighbours 
^s  ma^r  be  likely  to  subscribe,  and  to 
transmit  their  subscriptions,  in  one 
letter; — along  with  aJiy  weU  authei^ 
ticated  instances  they  may  possess,  of  ■ 
late  impr|>yemeots  in  the  n  est  Indiao 
agriculture. 

Ih^  names  of  subscribers  will  b« 
published  ;  unless  directic*ns    are  rt 
ceived  from  individuAla  to  tbe    ooo- 
trary, 

^ab«rriptioa6are  received  In  I„oQdoQ, 
by  Messrs.  JLoaaman*  Hunt,  Rees, 
and  Mnae,  boohaeilarSf  Patonoater^ 
row ;  ifi  liidiiiburgh,  by  Mr.'  >*lia 
Andenon,  bookieder,  bxchspige  ;  and 
by  W.  C«OM  MiU«r»  Nidwlstttt 
Square;  aod  ito  Uublin,  by  Mr«  Miriin 
Ktene,  Bookseller,  College  green ;'  ami 
b^  Metiff*  Archer  aad  Wtriing,Bel|lu»t. 


■P» 


DETACHED  ANECDOTES. 


A  N^OTLC    EXAMPLE  TO  iKDEf  PK«)»NT 
ELECTORS. 

IN  1807,  after  Wm.  Roscoe.esq.  had 
decliiMsd  f^ontinuing  a  candidate  i|t 
the  election  of  members  of  parfiariient 
inr  Liverpool ;  Thomas  Xireen  a  res- 
pectable ifihabiVmt  of  that  town,  assert- 
ed the  rigbt  of  electors  to  choose 
whom  they  please,  and  kept  the  poll 
open  for  several  davs  to  receive  the 
unbiassed  suffrages  of  those  who  unso- 
licited  mclioed  Iq  vote  for  the  mpular 
:andidate,  even  after  Mr  Koscoe 
^thought  prpperto  withdraw  from 


the  content.  Previously  Thomas  Green 
thus  addressed  his  brother  freemen. 
**  Freemen,  our  rights  are  openly  ar^d 
insolently  invaded;  we  must  repc^ 
this  att^^;  we  have  no  leaders;  no 
jM'otectors.  Indeed  to  ourselves  It  is 
ot  little  or  no  consequence,  as  we 
shall  soon  be  laid  in  our  graves,  but 
we  have  children  and  families  to  whim  \ 
we  ought  to  deliver  these  rights  uoia9f> 
paired.  We  are  poor :  we  have  i» 
purse,  but  we  have  a  cause,  a^e  4 
good  cay>e'  and  let  us  ably  defend  it, 
meet  me  toniofruw  at  the  busUngi^'' 
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,      qPE  TO  WINTER. 

7'b€  sU$fn»te  ii'ater:!  cc«if e  to  f^owi 

BuQAd  ui^  w  cbaio«  of  frost; 
One  glaring  whit^  does  eiTrih  o'eripreadf 
*tbt  vcf  ctsti^e  powert  aeem  dead, 
'   Andforatlpid  are'^lost. 
pe^^rived  of  sap  and  leaver*  the  tre^ 
Bending  beneath  ibe  wintry  bi'eezd/  ' 

As  witherad  trunks  app^ar^ 
Except  the  fir  and  baleful  yew» 
^c  holly;  ity,  laurel  ttjo,  ' 

Their  gftuimer  lirery^  ^ear. 
Indus triouK  labour*!  at  a  stand,  ^ 

Ko  ptough  can  p6^ett>ate  the  land. 

Nor  spade  pervade  th^  soil, 
Tft«  labonror  now  deprive  of  bread, 
Sita  lisOiBsd  in  bis  Hmtible  shod,' 

Nor  plica' biv  onftil  toil. 
Half  nalcipd  round  the  little  6re, 
lii« driUben  crooclK-«re)l*pleaked  the  fina 

TheUtt«red  gfron^  M^eys; 

His  patent  udfe  tami  rottud  her  wbael, 
Npr  Mems  the  pierding  cold  tafe^l,      ' 

So  they  «i^y  the  bla««. 

Yon  sbivariiig,  bovseloM  waiidei%r,  get, 
3f  nt  idd#n  itrith  ag6  and  pAvicrty,  * 

'    She  b<««  faer'biUe#  breltfi, 
}l9r  scanty  dloak  cant  ibi«ld  (rom  cold, 
patched  rags  her  ilirireled  limbs-^dfoid, 
'   She  treHibliug  kemk  half  dMd. 
Yet  once  she  had  a  dwelling  place. 
Wa6  mother  to  a  numtrotiiiM% 

Of 'sous  aoMl  daughter^  fair,  ' 
By  cruel  war,  of  sons  bereft. 
And  now  alas  aO  daughter  left, 

A  pAront's  gi  iefs  to  khare.   • 
Now  ope  the  bottpitable  door, 
Y^MOfl  c^  wealth  and  bldlM  poMv 

Be  warmed  and  clotbed.Andfed*; 
So  will  the  Lord  your  store  incieaae, 
Ind  shed  prosperity  and  peace, 
'  And  bleating  round  your  head. 


THANSLATIOB  or  BAtatAUZ'S  TERttS.^ 

jTfllE  judgments  of  thy  providence, 
'  0reat  Cod,  are  just  and  right ;     • 
And  ttf  be  mercifal  and  kind, 
Isever  Uiytleiiglrt.     '^ 

But  never  can  thy  pardoning  gract 
S«<b  iimeks  flUiDe  -fbrgive ; 

Wor  justice  cannot  yield  b«r  righta, 
'    Nor  grant  that  i  tbotald  lire; 

sssaaaBssBssrsaiBB 
•liafaetty,Me.ll. 


The  greatness,  of  m  j  c;im«i,  ^y  Gf>d» 
'  tor  mercy  "learns  no  rOpin  i 
But  arn&s  with  terrors  thy  righ^band, 
yo  seal  my  ftghteoui  doom.         ' 

The  bonouif  pf  tb^  thpooe  forbida. 

That  life  J  should  enjoy  ; 
^nd  even  thy  clemency  expects. 

That  thou  shalt'me  destroy. 
Then  do  thy  wil),  since  'twilf  pf^oniQte 

The  glories  of  thy  sway  ; 
^nd  from  the  teari  whi<^  now  I  «be4 

In  anger  i^nrh  awiy. 

.'Tis  time,  stiike,  now  thy  tjiuofler  burl. 

On  mvdevo^ed  head  : 
Yet  falling  111  adore  the  power, 

tjt^hich  strikes  ia^lvatioo  dead, 
^ay  vengeance  due  :   yet  where  shall  H\] 

Thy  thurider  froin  abdve. 
That  is  not  halk>wed  with  tfie  blood 
-  Of  Uk  Redj^ewer's  lore>'  '    *' 

*■*''''■''  Awottcos. 

EPITAPH. 

pN  A  TOMBSTONK  Ilff  |.OIIQII*LO|C0|IO 
'CROBCH-YAlp. 

WriUsn  bg  a  Mioiktfm  ifm  hu  qfmm  ^. 

^TijITAS  w\mu  xht.pnmxmt  bMl'4  the  in* 

fisbtyear*      •        '•  ^^ 
Whep  all  was  anxipos  eye  ai^  liaUainc 

ear,    -  '      '  ^       "■     ' 
My  fweet  rose  b^d  reclin'd  hia  weary 

head  j      '  ■     ■  ^   *  • 

Ab4  bcre   Ym    IJes   amoo|st  the    ailent 

dead.     ' 

TTncerUin  life,  how  trauacient  is  thv 
show,  (  ' 

Hour  hi|pb  thy  pm;ifec|^  ^  tbjr  994  Iww 
low, 

TIM<4ayio  health,  a  country's  pride  and 

boast,  r 

Peihapa,    tomorrow   aoingled    wtth 
'    •   '»'    dust. • 

TO  LUCY; 

A  TALBHTIirEi 

"OW  tweet  the  opening  rose  ^xmimIs 

Its  fraertnee  through  the  momin/aij-  * 
Its  softness  teoipU  our  eager  huAfta     ' 

Nogett  call  Wt^iU  tint  compare.    ' 
*^  E^blepn  of  Lppy't  ripenii^  diarma. 
E*feh  day  still  adds  a  beKty^iST"*' 
Already  every  heart  she  warms. 
Those  love,  who  but  adiwred  htfar^ 

uigiiizea  oy  v,.jv>'v^':^iv^ 


?««?.i 
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Bat  not  Unto  her  fbrgi  •hn9, 
^HMuld  pntites  justly  be  con^ned  } 
T^gh  to  near  beaatiet  Miinmit  kroVB» 
It  equals  nol  her  lovelier  mind. 

^rM€,  |ent1e«  hamble,  modest  worl^, 
WHh  inMo<'eiiee,  soil  rirtue  too, 
Consp44(uoot  III  bti' shine  fotfh ; 
^IHM  siMr  del'if  bis  both  thought  •ni  r^. 

The  ^sste^o  poets  sweetly  hinf, 
^ow  the  eoauoiired  nightkifrale, 
Soars  o*cr  the  roie  witit  restless  wlbg. 
To  guird  it  from  too  rough  a  gale.     ' 

Oh  !  bow  deUgbtwi  should  I  be» 
I^ijUi  him  to  watch  a  lovi^ier  rose, 
*)Vtmitate  this  care-for  tbee, 
An4ef9ry  thrc^tniug  ill  opposjs. 

Bttt  if  the  f#tes  seyere  r#Aise, 
S4Ch  haziness  should  e'er  be  mine. 
May  they  ooe  far  svperior  chose,   ' 
f^  charming  Lucy's  yaleiitlne.' 

HlLIOTROfUS,* 

Tai  IblTowing  version  into  Latin^  of  a 
popular  English  ballad,  is  inserted  fbr'^^e 
aOiHsemeot  of 'thhsewbo  are  acquaii|ted 
with  the  teamed  languages.  It  is  chie/ly 
r^Markable  f^r  its  exact  coincidenoe  with 
tbe  origioal,  both  in  sense  and  metre  j  ami 
if  k  ev^  bafbr«  appeared  "in  print,  it  is 
viihoiit  the  knowM^  of  t|ie  writer.  1$ 
was  composjMi  ma«y  years  ago,  by  an  uo- 
k^owja  nsember  of  one  of  t^e  Englisli  u« 
mverHiticfs,  who  also  made"  a  traaslatibn 
of  it^nally  e|^act  into  ti^  Oreel^  lan- 
icuage,  w&ich  Shall  be  inserted  on  some 
^fure  opportunity.  The  original  ballad 
}«  added,  to  enable  an  estimatie  of  its  cor- 
reofnesis  to  W  forme^  by  those,  who  have 
not  belore  seen  ii.    " 

SgENKim  (JUESTUS, 

PrjECLaRUS  ortu  Shciflun, 
Ex  stirpe  Tbeodori,"    " 
S^  sessit  a  me 
Splendor  faoi^. 
Veneris  ferore, 

S^end^iis  Wintfrid«f 
Ocelli  percolsereV 
Cor  beu  crodeli  ' 
*|ctu  teir, 
Pesperot  are  liiedeffk 

*|*9m  claipos  fuit  nemo 

Cei^  piii,  ceu  'Baccilli  j 

Cursu  equestri, ' 

Vel  p»:4<^tri, 

^and  quisquam  compar  iHi« 

^        ajieHyofhyn  L^  «iBper  vtnlt.        _ 


tf  una  giHi^ip  f«g«PMi^ 
Eqaaciantur  genie  ', 
Cor-heu  nic  dolet, 
Noa  0^  solet, 
Tmd  cfBpe  otat  bene. 

Von  osquam  deglutienda 
Protnulsis  de  Montgomery ; 
Si  cessat  qnies 
PIqy  sex  dies, 
iBtamum  ?a^t  Flanmery. 

THE  PRIOINAL  BAIXA]^. 

ni|f  kin's  COMrLAIMT* 

,0  P  a  noble  mce  was'  Shenkin, 

Of  the  line  of  Oyen  Tudor, 

but  bur  renown 

Is  fled  and  gone, 

STiuce  cruel  love  pi^jTSued  buf. 

Sweet  Winny'sche^  bright  sbiAiogy 

A  ltd  sno^y  breast  alluring,  ' 

Poor  $he>kin's  heart. 

With  fital  dert,    . 

Has  wounded  pas^  all  coring. 

Hurwaa  tlie  j^rattiest  fellow, 

t),  stool  baU,  or  at  cricket, 
t  hifntihg  ckace,     .  ' 
Or  nimble  race,' ' 
Ye  gods  bow  bur  coold  prick  i^ 

Bat  Daw  an  foys  are  flying. 

Ail  pale  aod^wan  bar  cheeks  t«o^ 

Hut  heart  so  aches, 

|lur  quite  fon»akes 

Hur  herrings  and  hur  leeks  too. 

No  more  shall  irweet  Metheglin, 
Be  drank  m  good  Af  ootgomery  ; 
And  if  kyvesore,  '         ''  ^ 

Lasts  six  days  oMM-e, 
Farewell  cr/eam  cheese,  and  fluaiMry. 

The  following  rertion  into  French,  of  twe 
lines  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  is  inaefUd  at 
the  reqiiest  of  a  gentleman,  who  sigai 
himself  up  Emigre  Fianpoit. 

QRIOINAL. 

Nature,  and  Nature's  Uwt,  were  sank 

ill  Nigh^, 
Ood  said  let  Newtoo  be,  and  all  was  tight. 

FRENCH  VERSION- 

If  ^  Nature  et  ses   Lois  etoicat  huie  h 

lam  re  eu  nuit, 
Pieii  dit,  que  suit  Newtoa,  et  I'amverM 

e'eolMM  as&«i4. 
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Storirf  for  Calumnimton :  interspersed 
luiih  remarks  mi  the  disadvantages, 
misfortunes,  and  habits  fjf'  the  Ir- 
ish.  In  2  vols.  Svo,  jj.p.  265,  323. 
Mf/  J.  B.  Trotter,  esq.  DubUn 
printed  by  H,  J'Uzputrick,.  i&09. 
Price  11 5.  4W. 

WE  expected  on    o[»ening  these 
volumes  to  iind  patriotic  sen- 
timents, a   love  of  liberty,  the  cflTu- 
sions    of    a    feeling    ami    benevolent 
heurt,  and  we  were  not  disappointed. 
'I'he  stories  which  are  founded  on  facts, 
have  left  an  impression  ou  our  mimls 
v/hich  will  not  be  readily    removed. 
The  story  of  Henry  claims  peculiar 
intere:»t  with  all  those   whose    hearts 
are   animated    by   a    love    of    their 
.     country,  or  who  have  been  delighted 
urith  the  delincaiioii  of  the  many  ex 
pellent  traits  in  the  Iristi  national  cha* 
racter.       Henry   was    the    victim    of 
rumour   and     unjust   suspicion ;    and 
such  we  feajr  has  been  the  case  wtth 
many  virtuous    and  amiable    (.liarac- 
Sers,  who  lost  their    lives  du»n^  tlie  ■ 
inemorabltr  pt^riod  of  the  insurrection 
in  1 1  eland.     Our  feelings  were  rout- 
ed, and  our  sensibility  powerfully  call- 
zed  forth,  by  this  melancholy  and  in- 
teresting tale;  and  we  can  assure  our 
;-eadef:*  thj^t  oyr  feelings    are  not   of 
{that  class,  whicii  may  be  called  mor- 
bid, ffr  ei{fetblcd  bi/  affected  sensibility^ 
feady  4a  be  cailed  forth  by  a  pttlie- 
tic  novel,  or  a  tale  of  unreal    woe; 
but  we  felt   during  the  perusal  of  me 
lit^ry  of    Hfnry    ihat  ii   U    a    narra- 
tive foumled  on  facts,  >vhich  can  ueyer 
Ve  forgotten. 

I'he  story    of   M'Ncil,  is    a  tale 
f>unded  chiefly  on  facts  which  occured 
ii^he  Northern  part  of  Jr^lanfJ*     it  i% 
dcservmglh*  compassipn  of  the  hriends 
v(  U^  liberty  ;  ajid  we  must  give  th^ 
author  prai>e  lor  (he  trtfp  pq^riotitm 
»    discovered  in  this    book ;     he    gives 
9  5le;«  imaginary   view    of  the  lrjsU> . 
than  any  writer  wiiii  \\hom  we  have 
Idltly    mti ;     without    tUiteiing    o«>r  1 
national  vanity,  hevcandkMy  ackno\y- 
ledges   that  many   of     the    faults    of 
the  Irish,  proceed  from    into^icatioi) 
and  a  love  of    low  company.      'i  his 
defect  in  tlie.lrish  characier/haspflei^ 


been  «  caus^  of  much  regret  to  \im 
r^iflectin^  part  of  the  jpeople  of  Iror 
land.  1  he  want  f)i  orcUr  and  clean- 
lin«6s  in  the  domettic  inaMif». 
meiit  of  the  poorer  classes  it  shown 
in  a  strong  point  of  view;  ht 
very  properly  attributes  this  strife, 
ing  defect,  to  the  want  of  industry 
and  education,  the  stimulus  of  which 
if  rightly  applied,  would  prtxhice  re- 
forn»ation.  We  shalt  extract  a  few 
of  his  remarks  on  this  subject. 

••Edward   entered    many  of    the 
houses,    and    remarked    thai    a  filial 
want  of  order  was  every  where  ob» 
servable  among  the  lower  class,    llie 
earthen  floor  was   in    general    damp 
and    comfortless.       The    chain    aoU 
tahle<  unwashed.     The  children    n^ 
glected  as  to    personal  neatness,  and 
dress;    the  women  destitute  of  em- 
ployment, had  no  resource  but  gos* 
dipping,    or    the  faUl    expedieot  0f 
tipphng,  to  render  lighter  the  wm§t 
of  time.      It  is  not  the  huk  of  tlie 
lower  orders,  if  they  do  not  pmctiie 
what  they  have  never  been  accustom- 
ed to;     and    if  the    modelling  hand 
of  legislature    has    omitted    to    give 
good  education,    the   subjects  for    it 
are  no  more  to  be  blamed  than  the 
ill  brought  up  child,  >irhich  has  never 
kupun  whpiesome  restraint  and  instruc- 
tion.    The  stimulus  of  laudable  pfickei 
and  emulation  might  here  have  caused 
p-leanliness    of  per>on    and  habitation. 
Induitry  also,  supplied  with  diannels, 
might    have  exercised  energy,    giv^en 
independence,  and  caused  a  diflerejit 
face  of  thiiigs,  wlien  competence  bad 
bi*en    gained,    and    there    was    time 
and  opportunity   fdr  thinfcrng  of  the 
comforts  which  may  be   attained    in 
humble  life." 

The  story  of  Mi«  Saxley  sliows» 
In  a  striking  point  of  view,  the  want 
of  generosity    in  atlaclving    tlie  cha-   ' 
meter  of  an  unprotected  female,  whose 
cnaracter  too  olten   falls  a   victim    to  , 
slander    a;id    iniraerited    reuroach.-: — 
Would  persons  give  tltemselves  time 
to  reflect   on  the    misery  they  occa.  ' 
sion,  by    thoughtlessly   throwing  *  un- 
M>cnied  imputation  oo  characters,  we 
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tte  wtt  huvnnity  would  preTcnt  tbnn 
froni  sttcl?  acts  of  crufJty. 

Ferguson  paints  the  roisCTy  occasion- 
.cd  iu  ver  J  strong  terms. 

<*  When  in  her  fair  foim, 
Tlie  smallest  flav  i»  found,  the  h  hole  de- 

cays, 
la  taiii  die  may  hnplore  with  piteous  eye. 
And  tpread  h^  naked  pinions  iu  the  blan; 
A  repatatioo  maimed  finds  no  repair, 
TiU  death,  the  ffbastly  monarch,  shuU  the 


We  ^uld  rejoice  to  see  tbc  cxarti- 
ple  more  generalty  ibflowed,  which 
he  has  pointed  out,  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  clergymen  benevo- 
lently co-operating  with  feeling  hearts 
A  relteriiig  tiie  distressed,  and  aflfbrd- 
ing  c^nnfort  to  the  poor,  and  as  he 
wf  jittily  remark*,  **  in  such  con- 
doet  he  saw  a  Kmedy  for  much  mls- 
iortuoe  in  sodety  in  Iretend.'* 

Mutual  forbearance,  and  mutual  sup- 
port are  much  wanted  to  allay  Uie 
BTiUtion,  which  still  exists;  and  where 
n  the  benerolent  heart  that  would 
not  rejoice  to  see  all  auhnosiiies 
healed,  all  religious  distinctions  made 
e(|ual,  and  the  virtuous  of  all  religious 
denominations  uniting  to  promote  har- 
mony and  comfort  ?  HappHy  tor  Ire- 
land a  more  Ittieral  spirit  on  the  sub)ect 
of  CathoKc  emancipation  is  becoming 
general,  and  many  of  its  most  violent 
opponents  are,  at  leas^t,  become  more 
moderate ;  but  we  could  wish  the  nobiC 
liberality  expressed  in  the  tbllowing 
liae»  to  b«  more  generally  adopted. 
*'0!  rouse  then  in  spite  of  a  merciless  few> 
AAd  prououoce  this  immortal  decret:, 
Tiiat  whate'cr    be '  man's  leMts^  bis  for- 

tohe,  bis  hue, 
Htf  itimm,  and  sbttll  therefore  be  ft«e.*' 

Power  IS  a  dangerous  weapon  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  auy  jxirtjr,  as  the  form- 
ation ot  the  human  mind  U  sucii,  as  to 
make  those  in  power  feel  their  dignity 
enhanced  by  tyrannizing 'over  tiiose 
whom  they  Jproudly  call  their  in- 
feriors;' and  the  exert  ise  of  power 
over  any  men,  or  any  naHon,  divided 
l»y  civnor  reKgious  dissentions,  is  a 
trust  of  a  delicate  nature^  for  which 
▼en  few  are  fitted. 

We  select  the  following  as  an  instance 
of  the  unaffected  $ensmr1ity  of  this 
writer:'  "'lliere  are  circumstances 
•OBfie^sled  tt  ith  the  loss  of  our  dearest 


fl^ends,  which  renew  the  memory  of 
those  departed  objects,  and  ate  hBtfcm- 
ed  by  teeKng  minds    into  a  sort  of 
periodical  mtercourse   wrth  thenu     f 
know  a  friend  whom  the  red  cluster  of 
the  mountain  ash,  reminds  of  the  \q^ 
of  a  character  unrivalled  for  the  t>Hght- 
e^t  talent  and  softest  heart.    A  small 
tr«?e  of  that   species   grew    near   the 
chamber  of  the  invalid,     livery  im>rn- 
ing  he  noticed  with  pleasure  the  autum- 
nal beauty  of  this  little  tree ;  its  dusters 
brightene'J'  with   the  rays  of  the   yn- 
clouded  sun.    He  had  little  sleep  or 
ease  ;  at  the  dawn  he  looked  out  tor 
the  mountain    ash. :    he  watched  the 
berries  reddening,    the    leaves  glitter- 
ing, and  the  movement  of  its  braochei, 
as  the  morning  air  freshened  ttiroug^i 
them:    when  the  evenhigfeiU  he  saw 
with  sorrow  his  ferourKe  objeet  fade 
fVom  hi*  eyes,  but  death  came  l»?tore 
llie  berries  were  left  naked  on  the  tree. 
Ever  since  my  fiiend  feels  his  %nkx%m 
renewed  at  the  autumnal  appeariiioe 
of   the   inouiilain    ash ■  berries.     Ibc 
brightening  chisters  mark  his  irrepava- 
ble  lo>s,  and  he  consecrates  tlurt  me- 
nient  of  the  autumn  to  grief  that  lean 
never  die,  and  is  then    peculiarly  v«. 
vid  !'» 

As  an  instance  of  strict  Inteffrily  and 
magnanimity,  we  select  the  following 
anecdote  wKich  is  foimded  on  a  fact, 
which  occured  in  a  to\*n  in  tne  North 
of  Ireland.  •*That  is  the  cabin,'*  said 
our  guide,  "of  Magaret  Falmer;  she 
is  widow  of  James  Palmer.  Her  story- 
is  a  doleful  one.  Her  husband  wasadev- 
er  lad,  aiKl  was  concerned  in  soinetfaing 
about  the  rebellion.  He  was  brougiit 
out  to  die;  Margaret  was  persuaucd 
to  advise  him  to  ivfinn  about  fvery  one 
he  knew,  to  save  hiin^lf  and  lamily. 
••  If  I  do,"  he  said  (and  i  heard  this 
from  them  that  knew  him)**  if  1  do  so 
to  save  m//  family,  and  keep  yon  frt»m 
being  a  widow,  twtnty  niLserahit  f(ti$H' 
lies,  and  tivetity  xvidoii'tt  uUt  curse  n:e 
daily.  I  cannot  live!  so  farewed!"  ai:d 
he  died.  H  is  wife  has  since  i  I ved  her*  ; 
the  neighbours  built  tl»e  house  amui  g 
the  liolTies.  She  in  iudiistriooH,  sjnii>, 
and  teaclies  the  boys  to  read ;  but  siie 
never  sudlcd  since.'* 

We  might  enlarge  this  critique 
very  much  by  »<  '^*e  very  interttUing 
and    instructive    quotatiaqs,    but  we 
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latiMr    refer    our      readers   td    the 
book»  oohvidced    that   aliy     person 
Vho  has  the  smallest  spark  of  patrio- 
tism will  feel  highly  gratified  by  the 
.^rutak     We  shall  however  venture  to 
make  a  few  more  extracts,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  our  readers  will  be  much 
pleated  wilh  the  very   excellent   ad- 
Tice    of    the    amiable  Mrs.  O'Brien, 
given  to   her    young   frien<l,    nearly 
in  her  bst  moments;    advice    whicn 
cannot     be     read    without     interest. 
Siie  thus  describes  his  brother    as   a 
model  Ux  imitation  :     Henry  had  early 
'     principles  of  pti6/tc   virtue;  ai^d    bv 
reading    had    iitored    his    mind  with 
•xammes  of  disinterestedness,  and  high 
regard  for  the    community    at  large. 
His  sentiments    were   therefore   trul^ 
'patriotic ;  and  as  nothing  of  avarice 
^  f^  ambition  which  loves  to  stride 
f^ver  others,  without  feeling  or  prin- 
ciple, entered  into  his  mind,  he  was 
not  incited  as  so  many  are,    to    dis 
turb  society  to  satisfy  these  passions  ; 
nor  was  he  impelled  by  them  in  tlie 
wishes  he  formed,    and  the  plans  ^of 
reforming  abuaes,  which  he  sometimes 
m^iuted  upon.    Though  young,  very 
young,  his    mind  was    early    tormed 
oy  Ihinking    and    reading ;   and   his 
great  sen^iibiltty  produced  observation 
.  in  no  commou  degree,  without  lead- 
ing him  in  the  least   from  the  land- 
marks |of  judgment  and    good   sense. 
He  hvtd  Ai«  country*  om  a   common 
parent;  honoured  her  virtues,  widia- 
mented  herfiudU.      He    often    wept 
over    the    page  of    her    melancholy 
history,  and  (2ten    his  humanity    re- 
coiled from  it.     •'  At  times,  said  he," 
I  cannot  bear  to  read  of  so  much  dis- 
order and  misery.     In  this    view  so- 
ciety looks  hideous.      But    then    the 
construction  of  government  must  liave 
been  £iulty,  or  the  p(M>ple  could  not 
have  been  so  turbulent,    or   so    un- 
happy.     Government    is    education, 
and  the  scholars  2re  shaped    by    the 
jnister."     She   then    pathetically  ad- 
vices;    *'  Be  ueither   rash  nor  timid, 
yet  ever  filled  with  zeal  for  the  hap- 
piness of  your  countrymen,  do  them 
a  1  the  good  in  your  power,  but  do 
not  repine  if  you  cannot  do    ail  you 
wish.    Be  to  youv  wife  a  companion 
and  friend;    and  avoid  the  common 
rrror    of    men,   in    undervaluing  our 
8;x,     of    refusing    tliem    confidence. 


arid  lowerfnx  fhed  {o  the  mere 
formance  Of  household  affairs.  .^ 
assured  want  of  conliderice  hurts, 
bv  destroying  every  motive  which 
devaies  die  soul,  in  another  matter 
1  Wish  yby  to  bold  the  examp^  ol 
Henry  befbre  your  er^  ^nceasingl^y ; 
fondness  for  study,  and  a  determinatioo 
to  remain  alone  at  anV  time,  imther 
than  resort  to  k>w  and  bad  compsay, 
kept  him  always  free  fironf  the  habit 
of  uitoxication.'' 

Our  author  concludes  with  ^ht 
following  excellent  remarks.  '•  If  Mrs. 
0*Brien  s  farewell  advice  be  read  wkli 
interest  and  attentkxi,  by  any  of  my 
young  countrymen,  I  would  eotr«at 
them  to  consider  how  much  solid 
virtues  are  iuperior  to  superficial 
qualifications;  to  probe  their  beaita 
'  deeply  lest  v^ty  may  be  found  to 
stand  foi  patriotism,  or  bigotry  for 
religion ;  lest  mercenary  views  may 
be  thought  to  be  loyalty ;  or  ioianiiag 
the  ignorant  be  imaghied  public 
spirit ;  lest  convivial  excesi  be  mis- 
taken for  manhness ;  or  animal  vivacity 
conceived  to  be  energy.  Let  ne 
conjure  them  to  kx>k  to  a  »elf.e<Ki- 
cation,  at  home,  when  the  school 
and  college  are  abandoned  ;  tha« 
to  read  for  improvement,  aotl  she 
benefit  of  their  country.  Let  tliem 
then  uphold  it  by  their  vulues,  civilbe 
it  by  their  example  and  efforis,  and 
thus  give  to  it  what  it  most  waDt% 
pure  and  glowing  patriots." 

We  have  been  more  anxlote  in 
telecling  extracts  from  this  work  to 
exhibit  detached  specimens  of  tiic 
writer's  sentiments  to  interest  oar 
readers,  and  make  them  desirovs  «f 
perusing  it  for  themselves,  thaii  merely 
to  give  a  dry  deUii  ot  the  coutcDU 
ot  Uic  volumes. 

While  we  give  the  intelligent  author 
of  these  pages  tlie  highest  credit  tor 
his  patriotism,  his  benevolence  and 
feeliitg  for  the  unfortunate,  we  must, 
ai  a  painful  part  of  our  duty,  po'uit 
out  some  defecu.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  second  volume  he  allows  his 
imagination  to  wander  mto  the  bound- 
lesi  reeions  of  romance,  llie  story 
of  Sopay*s  madness  and  her  recovary, 
is  unworthy  the  writer  of  the  affect- 
ing and  simple  storv  of  Henrj  ;  but 
by  mixing  a  Ultle  \ove  into  tKe  work, 
perhaps  he  thought  it  might  gain  tlie 
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atteaUon  of  persons,  wkme  fn- 
▼olitj  too  oft^  leads  them  to  indulge 
moie  in  the  pleasures  of  \hm  imagi* 
Dation,  thao  in  the  instructive  page 
of  reaJity.  He  may  think  thus  to 
lead  them  while  reading  for  amuse- 
meot  to  collect  useful  ioformation, 
and  to  feel  for  the  distresses  of  their 
countrymen.  We  also  noticed  at  pages 
53  ana  125,  in  the  second  voktme, 
a  departure  from  strict  veracity,  in 
excuses  to  palliate  absence ;  this  the 


defence  of  .a  friend  cannot  warranf, 
and  even  in  a  work  ^f  fancy  is  not 
ekcusable.-^VVe  are  conscious  that 
these  deviations  from  veracity,  are 
s^uictioned  by  the  polite  xvorld,  but 
still  they  are  breacoeii  of  the  strict 
law  of  morality,  and  we  are  sorry 
our  author  condescended  to  make  use 
of  them.  Silence,  where  a  manly  a- 
vowal  of  the  truth  cannot  be  made, 
would  have  been  fu  more  noble. 

Y. 
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cluding acconntaof  ihe  Namet,  Ke»idence, 
and  dale  of  Titks,  influence  ia  Ho^^  ^f 
CommoiiSy  &c.  11.  Is. 

The  five  fir»t  volumes  of  \he  HarleUn, 
Miscellany,  with  notes  Jkc.  by  Thomas 
Park^e^iq.  P.S.A.  IM.  15s. 

The  Worthies  of.  Devon,  coutaiomg  the 
l«»v«gof  th%  a#st  F«gDupus  men  t^  thai 


Coqnty. ;  b^y  tbf  Rev.  Joh«  Prince^  Vjicar 
of  Bf rry- Pi»ujeroy,  JU  138.  6d^ 

A  View  of  Spam,  with  f)escriyti9n$  Of 
each  Province,  and  a  Stati>tical  Account 
of  the  Country  ;  by  Ale'xaitder  t)e  La- 
borde  ;  translated  from  the  Frvnch,  31. 
13s.  6d. 

The  Opinions  of  DiflTerent  Autbori  oh 
the  Punishmeot  of  JOc ath  ;  by  Bftsil  Moii- 
ugu,  edq,  of  Liiicoin't  In/i,  fif. 

bketch  for  tie  i  improve  mnut  of  the  P<^ 
liticd,  Ci»uiitxqrciai,  and  Lopai  Inlerasti* 
of  Britain,  ExemplUiudby  the  Ipland  Nar 
vigatiousoif  i:iurup«  in  General,  and  u^ 
Britain  in  Particular',,  by  J.  JepQsuu  Qd^ 
dy,  esq.  5«. 

CuDMiiv  Observations  on  the  Proposed 
Application  to  the  Legislature,  for  the 
grant  of  a  Charter,  to  effect  Marine  In- 
surances, 9s. 


PISCOVERIES  ANP  IMPBOVEMENSTS  IN  ARTS  MAJ4U. 
FACTUHES,  &c. 


P^etft  qf  Mr.  John  barton  of  Argyle- 
street  J  LrndtOn,  for  a  Lav^  o^a  mxi^ 
CMislruction,  in  uhich  a  constant  si^pr 
piy  qfoil  is  produced  by^  the  hydros 
Malic  action  of  a  heaviei' fluid, 

MR.  BARTON'S  Uiiip  consirts  of 
two  principal  parts,  oi.e  of  which 
coBtttios  the  heavier  fluid,  and.  the  o(h«r 
the  oil.  The  first  (as  rt^presented  in  the 
figure  which  accompaiii^  the  ftpecilica/> 
lion)  if  in. the  figure  of  a  pillar  tilting 
on  a  pedestal,  supporting  an  uni  oq 
its  top.  The  part  whiqb  contains  tb^ 
oil.  19  conHuoed  within  this,  chief)y  in 
the  pfdet^aly  and  consists  of  a  vessel 
alHMit  a  fourth  of-  its  height  and  nearly. 
<d  th4r  same  diainetei;,  iropi  which  a 
fim4ll  iu)^e  rises  through  the  piilar  and. 
om  to  the  top,  where  it  divergej  inio. 
three,  or  more  brajpch^,  each  turnished 
with  a  burner.  The  whole  moves  fiecr 
Vy  up  »nd  down  in  the  pillar  and  pedes- 
tal, and  has  attached  to  it  twoiioats,  one 
in  the  pedestal  and  the  other  in  the  urn, 
formed  either  of  cork^  wood,  or  vessels 
impervious  to  air,  which  sustain  it,  so 
th;  t  about  a  tenth  of  its  length  may  ris^ 
above  tlie  surface  of  the  water  (or  other 
fluid  heavier  than  oil)  with  which  the 
pillar^  &C.  is  filled.  The  bottom  of 
tht  bh  vessel  is  made  to  take  off.  Ijke 
»  soiiff-box  lid,  and  in  its  center  a  smaU 


b^le,  abpufc  a  tenth  of  «n.  incli  in  df- 
^neier  is  madci  to  admit  the  wetter  as 
thf;  oil  is  con»u(ned ;  (he  water  holder 
ii»  made  to.  take  asunder  at  tb»  top  of 
tJie  pedestal,  by  a  water  tight  screw 
joint,  and  a)^  at  (he  top  ol  the  urn, 
in  order,  tp  adn^it  the  oil  vesstK 

\Vhen  the  oil  reservoir  is  inclosed 
in  the  outer  vessel,  and  the  joints  are 
all,  sectored,  the  Ifitler  is  filled  with 
^^H^t^rKup  tp  the  bottom  of  the  urn, 
(which  i»  to  contain  about  as  much  a^ 
Che  reservoir)  tlie  oil  is  then  poured  in 
gently  through  the  tube,  tdl  it  r^ses 
to  within  about  an  inch  of  the  top, 
after  which  the  brgnch  containing  the 
burners,  is  screwed  on,  the  w  ick  is  put 
tu,  and  thf  whole  is  then  ready  for  use. 

As  the  oil  is  poured  in,  the  water 
will  be  driven  out  from  the  reservoir 
through  thesm^U  tpbe  at  its  bottom, 
and  will  rise  in  the  urn,  till  it  forms  an 
equilibrium  w  ilh  the  oil.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  the  oil  is  consumed  by  the 
llame,  the  water  will  run  intp  *he  re^ 
servoir  to  supply  its  place^  and  in  Pto- 
portion  as  its  (evel.  heroines  lower  trorti 
this  cause  in  the  urn,  the  bui^n^fs  will 
sink  down  along  with  the  reservoir  and 
floats  so  as  still  to  prc;erve  the  saro^ 
distance  between  them  and  the  oil  in 
the  tube. 
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The  burners  for  this  lamp  are  of  a 
peculiar  construction ;  each  of  them  is 
formed  with  a  small  concave  dish 
^attached  to  it,  at  not  more  than  one 
half  of  its  diameter  below  iu  superior 
extiemity,  and  which  projects  from  it  an 
4;qual space,  'ihe  use  of  ihM  dish  is 
to  catch  the  small  quantity  of  oil  which 
exudes  from  the  wick,  and  besides 
preventing  the  unpleasant  ttt'ect  which 
results  from  the  (lowing  of  the  oil  down 
tlie  sides  of  the  burner,  npplys  the  oil 
(which  would  otherwise  be  wasted)  to 
the  purpose  of  more  copiousiy  supply- 
ing the  combustion  of  ilie  wick.  It 
vill  generally  be  found  when  the  wick 
has  been  properly  applie<U  and  this 
paitot  the  burner  has  been  well  con- 
siructed,  that  tlie  oil  which  exudes 
from  the  wick,  and  flows  into  this  con- 
cave dish,  will  rise  with  a  convex  sur- 
face till  its  upper  part  come  into  con 
tact  with  the  wick  over  the  edge  of 
the  burner,  by  which  means  the  bri- 
liancy  of  the  light  is  considerably 
augmented.  In  order  however  that  no 
part  of  the  oil  which  exudes  from  the 
wick  during  its  combustion  may  be 
wasted,  another  concave  dish  is  attach- 
ed to  the  burner,  below  the  first,  but 
about  one  third  larger ;  and  holes  are 
made  m  the  burner  where  the  upper 
surface  ol  the  lower  dish  touches  it, 
both  to  let  the  oil  that  is  caught  by 
this  dish  flow  back  in  the  wick,  and 
to  admit  the  air  to  come  in  contact 
with  it ;  a  certain  portion  of  which  will 
rise  along  with  the  oil,  and  assist  in 
promoting  tlie  combustion. 

i?«war*....Lamps  have  often  before 
bpen  constiucted  ui  which  the  oil  lias 
been  made  lo  rise  to  a  certain  level  by 
tiic  pressure  of  waier,  or  mercury,  so 
9S  to  siipplv  the  combustioM  more 
equally;  anu  a  plan  for  this  purpose 
may  be  seen  so  far  back  a^  the  works 
vt  ilero  Alexandrinus,  Mhef»*  we  <iud  it 
under  the  foUowmg  title  in  the  latin  veu 
jiioii  of  his  Pneauqiatica.  Lur.  met  can- 
gtrvctio,  ut  si  oleum  diminutum  gk,  in 
accensionc  lucernw  aqua  ii\fma,  luccr 
UU  oteo  repleutur, 

The  novelty  of  Mr.  Barton's  lamp 
does  not  therefore  consist  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, ^utin  having  the  oil  vessel 
Joatiiigjn  water,  which  as  far  as  we 
iiow  ii»  40  origipal  invention.    But  it 


does  not  appear  that  any  great  bene- 
fit can  arise  from  it ;  for  the  common 
fountain  (amps  answer  sufficiently  well, 
for  the  usual  purposes  where  they  are 
wanted;  and  for  domestic  use,  as  a 
substitute  tor  candles  (for  whk:fa  from 
the  figure  given  of  Mr.  Barton's  faunp, 
it  would  teem  that  it  was  pmcipelly 
intended)  It  can  never  oome  in  com- 
petition with  Argund*t  lamps,  in  any 
respect  whatsoever. 


Patent  qf  ihe  Ffv.  Mr.  Edward  Man- 

ley  qt  UJfculm,  Devon^for  a  Plough. 

Doled Mty.  \>^% 

ITie  frame  of  this  plough  comists  of 

a  beam,  like  that  of  a  common  plough, 

with  two  side    pieces  attadied  to  itf 

near  end,  and  divergmg  from  it  in  an 

angleof  at)Out45*  wnieh  are  connected 

together  b^  a  cro^s  piece  behind,  that 

forms  a  triangle  wim  them  :  from  the 

cross  piece,    two  handles  riae  of  the 

usual  form. 

1  his  firamc  carries  three  cultivators, 
or  instruments  for  working  the  ground; 
one  of  which  is  fixed  to  the  beam  in  the 
front  of  the  Uiangle,  and  the  other  two  be- 
hind at  the  extremities  of  the  side  pieces. 
Of  tlicse  cultivators  three  diflereot 
sets  are  provkled  for  the  plough ;  one 
of  the  first  kind  resembies  a  coul- 
ter, with  a  sharp  point,  having  two 
wings  projecting  horizontally  from  it 
at  an  angleofabuutis^.  lUe  second 
set  arc  tlie  same  as  the  first,  except 
that  they  are  of  a  smaller  si«e.  One  of 
the  third  set  differs  from  the  fint  oolf 
in  having  a  single  or  double  broad 
plate,  like  a  mould-broad,  fixed  behind 
the  coulter.  To  the  above  imptonenC 
a  roller,  and  a  harrow  brush  (formed 
of  branches  pre;>sed  together  in  a  trame 
and  pointed  downwards)  are  occasionally 
amiexed. 

The  first  set  of  cultivators,  when  at« 
tached  to  the  frame,  and  set  shallow  ia 
the  ground,  will  either  scarify,  or  spinel 
and  when  set  deep  they  will  draw  them- 
selves into  the  giouuti,  working  it  up 
and  pulverising  it  to  a  great  deptiu 
^Xhe  second  set  are  used  for  tiie  purpose 
of  working  the  ground  finer.  The  third 
are  employed  for  turning  the  ground 
over  in  single  or  double  ridges.  Wr* 
Manley  names  this  implepient  th^  £(« 
pedUion  plov^h. 
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patent  (fWiltiam  Mutton  of  Sheffield, 
Jar  a  metltod  of  making  sickles  and 
Heaping  Httoks, 

DtitidJm/9,  1809. 

These  hooks  have  flal  blades,  all  of 
one  thickness,  strengthened  with  backs 
attached  to  them,  either  by  rivets,  or 
by  holding  them  tightly  in  a  grove 
fyrnied  in  each,-  in  tUe  same  manner 
as  the  backs  of  the  finer  saws  are  con* 
structed. 

'I'lie  following  directions  are  given 
by  the  Titentee  for  formins  these 
llooksy  '•  i  ake  a  piece  of  steel,  ham- 
mer or  roll  it,  to  the  proper  thickness, 
then  cut  or  pare  it  into  the  form  of 
a  sickle  or  reaping  hook:  tlien  tuoth 
the  blade  in  the  usual  manner,  if  it  is 
intendtrd  lor  a  sickle;  next  harden 
the  blade  in  the  hardien'ng  mixture 
now  tjsed  for  saws,  and  give  it  a 
temper,  or  colour,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  steel,  of  which  it  is 
niade,  then  set  and  grind  it.  'J  he 
back  may  be  made  and  affixed  to  the 
blade  in  the  following  manner.  'J  ake 
a  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  hammer  or 
draw  it  into  the  form  of  a  back  of  a 
sickle,  or  hook,  fit  it  to  tlie  blade ; 
then  drill  holes  through  both  it  and 
the  blade  to  correspond  with  each  other, 
and  fasten  them  together  with  rivets  or 
screws. 

The  hacks  may  be  also  made  in  the 
fo1k>uing  manner;  take  a  piece  of 
iron  or  steel,  roll,  forge,  hammer  or 
oast  it,  to  the  proper  thickness,  and 
pare  it  to  a  breadth  proper  tor  the  pur- 
pose you  ii>tend  it,  then  double  it  by 
means  of  a  vice,  stamp,  or  fly  press; 
f^n  fasteii  the  tang  unto  or  into  the 
back,  either  by  welding  or  brazing; 
then  hammer  tlie  back  upon  a  stithjr, 
er  block  of  iron  or  steel,  so  that  it 
may  be  flat  and  level,  then  close  t\\e 
edges  nearly  together,  taking  care  tio 
leave  the  back  part  more  open  than 
tlie  edge,  in  order  that  it  may  lorm 
a  spring  for  the  purpose  of  hoKling  itself 
fast  to  the  blade,  which  <lone,  put  the 
blade  into  a  vice,  ajid  force  on  the  back 
through  Its  nearly  closed  edges,  with 
a  hammer,  or  force  the  blade  into  the 
liack  by  a  wooden  hammer,  striking 
on  the  edge  of  the  blade. 

in  this  latter  mode  any  number  of 
rivets  or  screws  thought  proper,  may  be 
also  added,  to  fasten  tho  Imck  to  the 
)>i|K(e  p|or^  effectually.  ^ 


Account  of  the  Fktt  Boof  of  the  cotton 
milt  of  Messrs.  Al'Cnun,  Leppers  ^ 
Co.  Belfast ;  and  qf  the  Composition 
used  ia  constructing  it,  and  othtr^ 
roffs,  vaiiies,  and  Gutters  in  this 
vicinity, 

'\  he  roof  of  the  cotton  mill  lately 
erected  by  Messrs.  M'Crum,  Leppers 
it  Co.  near  the  poor  house  of  Belfast,  is 
quite  flat.  It  is  196  feel  long,  and  38  teet 
broad,  and  has  a  part  elevated  about 
5  inches  above  the  fest,  running  all 
round  it  next  the  parapet,  6  feet  broad, 
like  a  raised  foot  way ;  which  fomis  a 
shallow  pond  m  the  middle,  to  hold  a 
de^th  of  about  4  inches  of  water ;  from 
which  pipes  dei<:end  to  admit  it  to 
every  story  in  the  mill.  Ihe  house 
for  the  steam  engine,  and  for  the  steam 
boilers,  which  is  ,a  few  teet  detached 
from  the  other  buildings,  has  also  a  flat 
roof;  it  is  40  feet  long,  and  34  feet 
broad,  and  is  constructt d  so  as  to  form 
a  reservoir  eleven  inches  deep  to  hold 
water. 

'i  he  timber  work  of  the  roof,  is  the 
same  as  for  the  floors  of  the  building ; 
and  its  rafteis  have  the  same  intervals 
between  them  as  those  of  the  floors ;  on 
these  rafters  battons  two  inches  broad 
and  one  inch  thick,  were  nailed  half  an 
inch  apart  from  each  other;  and  over 
the  battons  a  coat  of  common  mortar, 
containing  equal  quantities  of  slacked 
lime  and  ot  sharp  sand,  mixed  witl^ 
chopped  hay,  was  laid  haif  an  Inch 
thick.  Slates  cut  in  ^ectallgk^s  were 
placed  with  their  edges  close  together 
upon  the  mortar,  as  flags  or  tiles  are 
fixed  in  flooring. 

VN  hen  the  mortar  was  dry,  a  coat 
from  a  ciuarter  to  three  eight  lis  of  an 
inch  thick  was  laid  on  over  the  slates,  ot* 
a  composition  formed  by  about  one  part 
of  tar,  10  two  orthree  of  c  •.aik,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  tar.  The  chalk 
wjs  pounded  exceedingly  fine  and  boil* 
ed  with  the  tar  to  a  proper  consistence^ 
so  as  neither  to  be  liable  to  crack  when 
applied  to  use,  or  to  be  too  soft ;  eith^ 
or  whicn  extremes  would  be  highly 
iiijuriouH.  '1  his  coal  of  composition 
was  spread  <x"t  hot  over  the  slates  by 
heated  iron  tools,  somefhing  like  large 
smoothing  irons,  with  long  handh* 
bent  so  as  to  be  most  convenient.  On 
the  following  day,  after  putting  on  llw 
hist  coal  of  composition,  when  tlie 
weather  permitted,  a  second  coat  of 
Uie  same  materials,  having  a  pro^or- 
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tlai>  of  dry  «harp  ffesh  water  saiid  add* 
ed  to  theiB,  eqiiai  to  that  of  ihe  chalk, 
mas  laid  over  the  first  iu  the  same  mau- 
ler, and  about  the  same  thickness^ 
which  completed  the  roof,  and  ren- 
tlertrd  it  p.rtettl)  impervious  to  water. 
I'he  parapets  are  Tinted  with  a  coaling 
iA  the  tame  composition,  laid  on  in  the 
tame  mapoer,  as  high  as  the  coping 
ttoDes. 

The  slates  are  used  in  this  method, 
because  the  composition  is  found  to 
adhtre  with  more  tenacity  to  them, 
than  to  most  other  subbtauces,  while  on 
the  other  side  tne  mortar  binds  them 
down  tinnly  to  the  battons,  so  as  to 
Ukake  the  whole  strong  and  secure, 
'khe  method  ol  boding  the  composition, 
to  the  proper  consistance,  is  the  chief 
^1  in  the  proce!>h ;  it  is  onl)  lo  be  ac- 
<|uired  by  experiment,  and  its  state  is 
judged  ot  by  the  workmen  by  feeling  a 
l^rtion  of  it  with  theirfiiigers ;  but  they 
tind  the  usual  ditBcuUies  v^  h.ch  occur  on 
SMch  occasions,  of  communicating  their 
»«aisation6»  so  that  we  must  look  to 
oth^r  sources  for  information  on  this 
head^  ^d  an^  one  who  wishes  to  use 
thif  method  of  roofmg,  wheie  work- 
ipen  who  are  acquainted  with  it  are  not 
lobe  procured,  would  do  well  to  try 
several  small  experiments  to  ascertain 
this  matter  to  his  satisfaction  before  lie 

f^roi  eods  further :  but  in  this  part  of 
rela»Kl  such  experijiients  will  not  be 
i^eceft^^iy,  as  it  would  be  cheaper 
>u>il  betier  to  employ  Mr.  Daniel 
pilmore  of  Li:>burn,  who  formed  the 
loof  described,  to  superintend. the  bu^i- 
iie&s  re4uired,  than  tp  risk  spoiling  the 
«iiolr. 

Mr.  Gillmore,  besides  ihe  above 
ro  »ii,  did  titevalliesot  a  dwelling  house 
aud  tlk^  roofs  of  tuo  large  bow  wm- 
jUows,  iu  tne  same  manner,  for  Kobert 
'  \^  iiliaiuion,  ^si).  of  i^ambeg,  ip  1808 ; 
the  vallies  ot  tne  house  ot  Mr.  \Vm, 
Simirw  of  New-grove,  near  Belfast ;  thos^. 
cj4  Mr.  Nelson  ot  Maloike ;  those  pf  Mr. 
Hunter,  of  Lisburn,  and  of  skvt'ral 
ptiiers  belonging  to  various  other  gentle- 
men. 

On  all  these  occasions  the  composi- 
tion has  been  lound  to  be  e^uail)  im* 
pervious  to  water  ;is  lead  is,  while  it 
IS  m«cii  cheaper,  aou  easier  to  be  re- 

Kmed,  ifit  meeis  with  any  accident. 
Jr.  Ciillmore  lays  on  this  compos  tion 
and  rooting,  at  one  shtJtng  per  scjufire 
iptwhen  tar  i^^  ^fty  shillings  perbm*;. 


rel ;  for  which  he  fisds  tar,  cbtlk,  mor* 
tgr,  slates,  labour,  and  the  necessary 
utensils ;  and  he  charts  more  or  less 
proportionally  accordmg  as  the  tar  b 
cheaper  or  dearer  thao  the  above 
price. 

1  he  cotton  mill  above  roeotioncd 
Is  mtended  to  be  6tted  up  in  a  very 
complete  maimer ;  it  u  to  have  all  the 
different  floors  heated  to  a  due  tempera- 
ture by  steam  pipes  ;  care  has  been  al- 
ready taken  tor  its  due  ventulation,  and 
to  provide  sucii  accommodations  for  the 
work-people  as  will  keep  the  biiildms 
pertecily  sweet  and  wholesome,  ana 
promote  cleanliness.  And  the  whole 
IS  to  be  illuminated  by  gas  lights,  ia 
the  same  manner,  as  the  mills  of 
Messrs.  Phillips  ii  co.  of  Maacbester, 
and  several  others  in  England  are  now 
lighted.  The  woik  is  likely  to  be  very 
creditable  to  its  proprietors,  as  well  as 
to  Mr.  Horatio  Burton  of  Man- 
chester, under  whose  management  it 
has  be^  planned  and  erected:  but 
when  the  whole  is  completed*  a.fuitlier 
description  of  it  will  be  given*  as  it  pro- 
mises to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  erta- 
biishments  of  the  kind  in  this  kingdom. 

A  few  observations  on  tbismeUiod  of- 
making  roofs,  shall  now  cxMnlude this; 
paper.  To  the  beat  of  tbe  rccoHectioa 
of  iiie  writer,  the  composition  was  the 
invention  of  Lord  Stanhope,  and  some 
houses  in  England  were  rooied  ac- 
cording to  his  plan;  something  hss 
been  published  on  this  subject  by 
his  lordsliip,  and  wlien  it  can  be  pro* 
cured,  au  abstract  of  it  shall  be 
given. 

Flat  roofs  have  been  in  me  in  Asia 
ffom  the  earliert  times,  and  frequent 
aliUMons  to  thb  circumstance  are  made 
in  the  bible,  as  well  as  in  the  works 
of  most  Eastern  writers.  It  has  been 
hkherto  generally  underwood  that  the 
quantity  of  snow,  aiHl  rain,  vrhich  iaSA 
in  most' parts  of  Eurot>e  would  render 
Ikit  roofs  unadviseablefor  our  climate. 
But  this  *is  probably  a  mistaken 
o\i\t\  on>  and  has  been  caused  cbtetfy 
by  a  good  and  cheap  met  hud  of 
making  them  not  having  been  generally 
known;  a  proof  of  which  b,  that 
manv  of  the  foofs  of  old  churches 
in  England  are  neariy  flat,  whicn 
have  been  covered  with  lead;  so  that 
if  their  ilatness  was  any  inconventence 
\i  mMst   have  \itta  kuowo  before  iiu 
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Flat  toofi  are  likely  to  be  subject 
to  still  less  ohjectioD  in  Ireland,  than 
in  England ;  because  the  quantity  of 
tnowy  whldi  falls  here  in  general, 
is  90  much  le^,  that  there  can  hardly 
ever  be  toy  danger  of  its  accumula- 
ting so  as  to  do  them  any  injury  by 
its  weight. 

In  tarke  cities  where  ground  is 
scarce  and  dear,  flat  rooifs  would  be 
peculiarly  commodious,  and  add  much 
to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
inhabitants ;  alTording  them  an  additional 
surface,  for  all  the  uses  to  which  yards 
are  applied,  eqUal  to  the  area  of  the 
fpace  occupied  by  all  the  houses;, 
which  in  London,  tbr  example,  on  a 
rough  estimate  could  not  be  less  than 
the  prodigious  surface  of  four  or  five 
square  miles. 

Flat  roofs  would,  besides  affording 
all  the  convenience  of  yards,  be  pre- 
ferable to  them  for  many  purposes ; 
from  their  betpg  more  exposed  to  the 
fcun  and  wmd,  cloatht  could  be  dried 
on  them  better  than  below  :  and  the 
same  circumstances  would  render  them 
more  favourable  to  those  little  planta- 
tions of  flowers,  which  most  citizens 
delight  in  rearing ;'  though  from  the  want 
of  proper  light  and  ventilation  in  the  con- 
fined situations,  where  they  are  at  pre- 
sent placed,  they  seldom  thrive  with 
any  vigour,  aiKl  require  constant  ren- 
novation  oltheir  ranlcsfrom  the  country 
to  prevent  utter  extinction.  Some  may 
think  this  consideration  trifling,  but 
a  more  mature  reflection  might  con- 
vince them,  that  no  innocent  amuse- 
nnrnts  should  be  despised,  especially 
when  Uiey  contribute  to  health,  and  the 
recreation  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  to 
the    gratification  of  the   senses 

in  making  the  composition  for  flat 
roofs,  coal  tar  should  oeriainly  be  tried, 
there  is  oo  apparent  reason  why  it  should 
not  do  as  well  as  pine  tar,  and  it 
vould  cost  much  less. 

In  point  of  economy  also,  roofs  of 
Tarras  composition,  and  of  the  arti- 
ficial pnzzolana,  which  has  been  des* 
cribed  in  a  former  number  of  this  ma- 

?[azine,  should  also  have  a  fair  trial; 
or  if  they  succeeded,  ihcy  would  form 
a  much  cheaper  covering  for  houses 
than  any  yet  mentioned. 

'  Flat  Foofs  also  cause  a  ereat  saving 
of  timber  in  buildings  or  a  certain 
sise^  tuch  as  fhat   of  the  cotton  mill 


mentioned,  for  In  th^m  the  place  x>f 
the  heavy  fratne  work,  which  would 
be  necessary  to  support  common  roots* 
is  supplied  by  beams  alone;  and 
though  the  rafters  must  be  bome- 
uhat  larger  for  flat  roofs,  yet  as  on 
the  other  hand,  so  much  fe\\er  of 
them  will  be  required,  as  the  breadtii 
of  the  roof  is  le.^sthan  the  sum  Of  the 
two  sides  of  a  roof  of  the  eommoii 
kind  necessay  for  the  same  building,  it 
is  imagined  that  even  for  them  con- 
siderably less  timber  will  be  required: 
and  to  buildings  of  all  sizes,  both  small 
and  great,  this  latter  considcraation  is 
universally  applicable.  J .  W .  B. 

J  method  of  preparing  Aromatic  A^i- 
nef^ar ;  by  Mr,  J.  Jeiirdngs, 
lake  of  common  vinegar  any 
quantity,  mix  ^ith  it  powdered  chaik, 
or  common  whiting,  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  acidity.  Then  let  the 
white  matter  subside,  and  pour  off 
the  insipid  supernatant  liquor ; — 
afterwards  let  the  white  powder  be 
dried,  either  in  the  open  air,  or  by 
fire.  When  it  is  dry,  pour  upon  it 
sulphuric  acid,  as  long  as  white  acid 
fumes  continue  to  ascend.  Stone 
vessels  are  the  most  proper  to  be 
used  on  this  occasion,  as  the  acid  will 
not  act  upon  them.  'Wt  product  is 
the  Acetic  Acid,  known  in  the  shops 
by  the  name  of  Aromatic  Vinegar. 
If  any  one  is  desirous  of  obtainins{ 
the  acid  in  a  liquid  state^  the  ap- 
paratus of  Sooih  presents  a  conve- 
nience for  the  purpose.  It  must  of 
course  be  collected  in  water. 

if«wflK....Mr,  Jennings  proposes 
the  above  process  as  an  useful  a^d 
commodious  one  for  purilymg  pri- 
sons, hospitals,  and  houses  where 
Contagion  is  presumed  or  suspected. 
'1  he  white  acid  fumes  dilfusing  ttieni- 
sclves  quickly  around.  From  which 
it  should  appear  that  he  either  has 
not  heard  of  the  superior  efficacy  of 
the  fumigations  of  oxigenaled  muriatic 
acid,  of  nitric  acid,  or  even  of  mu- 
riatic, for  these  purposes,  which  have 
been  so  fully  proved,  in  so  many 
various  instances,  and  accounts  of  the 
great  and  indeed  surprizhig  powers  of 
which  have  appeared  in  so  many  pub- 
lications, that  it  seems  very  onacCoont- 
able,    that  fiiln   ieimings  shouM    ooc 
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Jiave  beard  of  them ;  or  if  he  did« 
ynhy  he  did  not  thiuk  tbein  deserving 
of  any  notice. 

Liquid  acetic  acid  is  useful  how- 
ever for  many  pur|>oses,  and  thi^  me- 
tbod  for  obtaining  it,  is  cheap  anil 
tiroole,  with  the  exception  of  the  u»e 
of  Nooth's  apparatus,  recommended 
In  it,  for  which  simpler  vessels  may 
be  easily  substituted. 

Observations  on  loaded  and  unloaded 

Jiurges,  and  other  Jl<tating  bodies 

descending  with  streams,  or  currents, 

accounting  for    ilieir   heaviest  ex- 

treniities  goifig foremost ;  by  George 

Orr,  esq.  Phil.  Mag.  r.33 p.3 1. 

Loaded   barges,  beams  of   wood, 

and  other    bodies   floating    with    the 

tide,  will  make   a    quicker   progress 

than  the  tide;    the   same    will    take 

||yiace  in  the  current  of  a  river,  where 

there  is  no  tide.      The  bargemen  on 

the    Thames,    account    for    this    by 

saying,  •<  that  loaded  barges  have  more 

hold  of  the  tide,  from  their  doating 

deeper,  than   unloaded    ones."      Mr. 

Orr  does  not  approve  of  this  reason, 

but  thinks  on  the  contrary,  it  takes 

place  from  the , following  c<iuse. 

*•  When  water  is  penectly  at  rest,  , 
its  surface  presents  an  horizontal  plane  ; 
but  on  any  change  from  thisi  st«iteof 
rest  taking  place,  the  particles  of  wa- 
ter are,  by  the  force  of  gravitation, 
put  in  motion,  and  will  endeavour 
to  find  their  level  a^ain,  or  coniinue 
to  move  in  an  inclined  plane;  and 
all  bodies  doating  on  liie  surface  more 
or  less  deep,  or  suspended  in  the  duid, 
bein^  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
^avtution,  take  their  direction  with 
(he  moving  duid,  and  thus  pass  down 
the  same  inclined  plane,  with  a  mo- 
tion more  or  less  accelerated,  as  such 
bodies  are  heavier  or  lighter  ;  tliat  is 
as  they  possess  more  or  less  power 
to  overcome  the  resistance  that  may 
be  opposed  to  them." 

Mr    Oct    thus    accounts    for    the 

Quicker  progress  of  the  floating  bo- 
les on  the  inclined  plane  so  torin- 
ed  •'  The  reason  of  this  quicker 
promress,  seems  to  me  to  be,  that  any 
solid  floating  on  a  fluid,  and  descenU- 
ing  with  it,  acU  altogether  in  one 
mass ;  and  its  partK'les  thus  acting 
together,  combme  to  overcome  il»e 
rcaibtance  they   meet,    and  lo  divide 


the  fluid,  which  easily  yielding  to  any 
presstu^,  will  make  way  for  Uie  body 
m  its  descent  pressing  forward.  Be- 
sides, the  particles  of  the  fluid  do 
not  aC)L  ui  coujunctiov,  and  being 
easily  :»epurated  thev  roll  about  and 
impede  each  other  by  their  friction, 
not  only  against  each  other,  but  a- 
gainst  the  sides  of  the  river,  and 
&e  bed  on  which  they  descend. 

To  tills  may  be  added,  that  less 
friction  takes  place  between  the  fluid 
and  solid,  as  they  attract  each  other 
less,  than  between  the  innumerable 
particles  of  the  fluid ;  consequently, 
the  solid  will  glide  on,  or  slip  througii 
the  liquid  with  a  greater  degree  of 
velocity,  than  the  fluid,  under  the 
circumstances  already  enumerated,  caa 
attain." 

Mr.  Orr  states  in  bis  paper  several 
miscellaneous  circumstances  relating  to 
tiie  same  subject,  of '  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  selected. 

**  VVhen  the  wind  blows  strong  into 
any  bay,  or  against  any  einl>ayed 
coast,  tneVe  muit  be  an  under  cur- 
rent;  because  the  wind ' prevents  the 
return  of  the  accumulated  water  along 
the  surface." 

<*  All  pressure  on  bodies  floating 
with  streams  must,  whether  the  pres- 
sure be  perptfndicular,  or  oblique, 
increase  their  progress: — ^if  the  pressure 
be  perpendicular,  it  adds  to  the  weight, 
anci  consequently  to  their  power  of 
overcoming  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Huid :  if  the  pressure  be  oblique, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  nioiiun ; 
it  will,  beiiides  encreasing  thel^itoight, 
give  impulse. 

"It  is  observed  (by  another  writer 
on  die  same  subject)  that  the  surface 
of  tlie  ocean  is  an  inclined  plane.  £ 
have  stated  in  some  of  my  letters 
before  publirihed,  that  the  sor^e  of 
the  ocean  consists  'of  an  inflmty  of 
inclined  planes,  or  of  ascents  and 
descents,  owing  to  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  and  its  laws." 

'<  Tiie  reason  why  ships  at  tea  that 
are  deeply  loaded  make  less  progresB 
on  a  voyage  than  those  which  are 
lighter,  seems  to  be;  that  what  they 
gain,  in  descending  frOm  the  top  of 
a  wave,  or  inclined  plane,  over  a 
lighter  vessel,  by  their  greater  gravity > 
they  lose  in  ascending  the  next  wa^e : 
Since  the  surface  ot  the  ocean  consists 
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of  inoumerable  inclined  planes;  but 
in  a  river  or  stream  the  whole  progress 
is  on  ooe  descent. 

**Two  pieces  of  wood  of  the  same 
kind  and  weight,  but  of  different 
shapes,  will  make  different  progress 
m  the  same  current:  a  cone  rounded 
at  the  base,  for  example^  will  move 
quicker  tiiaii  a  cylinder,  and  to  this 
it  may  be  principally  attributed,  that 
one  ship  sails  better  tlian  another. 
For  this  reason  logs  for  linding  the 
direction  of  currents  at  sea  should  be 
of  a  conical  shape*  and  two  of  them 
should  always  be  thrown  out  together, 
when  if  they  both  take  the  same  di- 
rection, the  tendency  of  the  current 
u  ill  be  more  certainly  proved.'* 

*' A  barge  loaded  at  one  end,  and 
empty  at  the  other,  if  floated  in  a 
fair  and  regular  stream,  without  cross 
currents,  would  certainly  proceed 
with  the  heavy  end  foremost,  for  tlie 
same  reason  that  a  conical  piece  of 
wood,  or  even  a  cviindrical  one,  loaded 
at  one'^end,  would  go  with'  the  heavy 
end  foremost,  though  placed  originally 
in  a  contrary  direction.  1  he  inclined 
plane  of  rivers,  and  streams  must  be 
very  irregular,  from  the  number  of 
inequalities  at  bottom :  the  current 
will  partake  of  these  irregularities, 
and  the  motion  of  bodies  which  float 
in  them  must  be  atlecied  by  them 
in  a  certain  degree. 

«  Lastly,  does  a  body,  floating  do^vn 
a  stream  or  current,  and  which  has 
a  quicker  progress  than  the  streatn 
or  cias^u/L,  receive  any  addition  to. 
its  motion  from  the  motion  of  the 
fluid  i  I  think  it  does  not ;  that  it  is 
only  indebted  to  the  fluid  for  its  sus- 
pensioh,  but  that  it  is  to  its  gravity, 
and'  acting  m  one  mass  that  it  is  in- 
debted for  its  greater  progress.  On 
tlie  contrary  I  think  it  loses  in  its 
velocity,  or  progressive  motion  ;  for 
though  the  floating  body,  be  specih- 
calty  lighter  than  the  water,  and  of 
course  one  would  imagine  that  it  would 
move  slower,  still  owing  to  the  causes 
already  enuineiated,  its  progress  is 
quicker:  but  there  is  a  draw -back  on 
this  progresis;  because  if  the  solid 
moves  faster  than  the  water,  part  of 
its  force  must  be  wasted  against  the 
fluid,  which  moves  slower,  but  intiie 
same  direction.  '1  his  case  is  analogous* 
U>  that  of  two  balls  moving  in    the 
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same  direction  with  different  velocities : 
that  with  the  greater  velocity,  on 
overtaking  the  otlier,  communkates 
pan  of  its  force,  and  of  course  lo»et 
so  much  in  its  velocity. 

Rgmarks,„.TUe  progress  of  floathig 
bodies  being  quicker  than  thestream» 
depends  on  two  plain  cau:>es.  1st' 
The  surface  of  the  stream  or  river 
is  inclined  in  a  greater  angle  than 
the  bed  on  whicif  it  moves  itself ;  and 
the  progress  of  the  flouting  lH>dy, 
which  moves  on  a  plane  of  the  greater 
declivity  most  be  quicker  than  that 
of  the  stream,  -u  hich  moves  on  a  plane 
of  less  declivity  :  2cl.  i'he  surface  of 
the  river,  on  which  the  body  moves, 
is.  perfectly  smooth,  and  makes  little 
resistance  comparatively  to  its  progress^ 
whereas  the  bottom  of  the  river,  oii 
which  the  current  moves,  is  very 
rough,  and  causes  rowcI^  resistance 
to  its  motion. 

The  nature  of  currents  at  sea,  does 
not  appear  to  be  always  ihe  same  as 
those  of  rivers;  in  the  latter  there  19 
at  all  times  a  descent;  but  currents 
at  sea,  we  may  easily  conceive  to 
move  fronf  the  mere  impulse  of  the 
wind,  acting  on  the  surface  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  cause  little  or  node* 
pression  in  any  one  part;  in  the  same 
way  as  water  'in  a  vesiiel  may  be 
movetl  round,  by  the  iiirpulse  of  any 
body  made  to  move  in  it  in  one  di- 
rection ;  probably,  however,  in  most 
cases  there  is  a  depression  of  some 
one  part,  or  an  inclined  plane  formed, 
but  It  does  not  appear  that  this  muse ' 
be  alwavs  the  ca>e. 

What  Mr.  Orr  observes  of  the  proper 
diape  of  floats  f^r  ascertainmg  currenis  ; 
is  only  rep^'ating  m  other  words  the 
well  known  truth,  that  certain  shapes 
enable  vessels  to  pass  more  readily 
through  the  water,  or  to  sad  quicker, 
than  others;  for  as  the  progress  of 
these  floats  is  owing  totiieir  moving 
quicker  than  tlie  current,  and  of 
course  moving  through  it,  whatever 
tfhape  wdl  make  them  perform  this 
with  less  resisience,  must  make  them 
move  faster,  and  indicate  the  current 
better.  The  theory  of  the  shapes  of 
vessels  best  for  quick  progress,  wKi;h 
at  present  is  much  obscured  by  tli« 
cabalistical  enigmas  of  the  algebraists, 
k  capable  of  being  reduced  to  gttdX 
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simplicity  and  deafness  by  a  proi;>er 
attention  to  the  laws  of  h)dro»tatick&, 
particularty  in  the  mode  in  which 
tiiey  act  in  closing  up  the  track  of 
the  vessiel,  and  to  the  manner  m 
which  motion  is  lost  by  its  necessary 
communication  from  the  vessel  to  the 
water:  which  tite  writer  hor)>es  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  demonstni'^e  un  some 
future  occasion;  having  a  memoir  on 
the  suoject  nearly  ready  lor  publi- 
cation, wnen  it  can  t>edone  to  advantage, 
'i'lie  quicker  progress  of  tiic  lower 
part  of  a  stream  or  riter,  than  the 
surface  (though  it  does  not  operate 
to  much  as  the  causes  stated,  in  oc- 
casioiiiikg  k>ade<J  vessels,  of  a  greater 
dratt  ot  Water,  to  move  quicker  down 
the   current   i\m\  empty     ones)    yet 


it  certainly  must  have  some  eflfect  on 
them  ;  and  the  ob^rvations  of  the 
bargemen,  which  relate  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, are  ^not  so  void  of  foun' 
da; ion  as  Mr.  Orr-supposes.  For  in  a 
river  (which  is  re^isied  in  its  progre»s, 
by  the  roughness  of  the  banks  and 
of  the  t>oitom,  and  by  the  pressure 
of  tiie  air  at  its  surface)  there  must 
br  some  part  towards  its  center,  most 
remote  fr  »m  these  resistances,  wbicb 
moves  quicker  than  tlie  rest;  and  the 
nearer  tht  bottom  of  the  barge  ap- 
proa<  lies  to  that  central  part»  by 
bring  more  deeply  laden,  it  is  clear 
tiiat  (he  greater  must  be  the  impufee 
which  It  Wdl  receive,  firom  the  superiw 
Velocity  with  which  this  part  e€  the 
stream  advances. 
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WJj  have  frequently  adTerte<i  to 
the  glaring  mismanagement  of 
tliat  hostile   spirit  which     laiely    ap- 
peared  in  Spain  against    the  trench, 
either  for  tlie  purp«>ae  of  injuring  tbe 
enemy»  or  ameliorating  the  condiljoii 
of  a  "most  degraded  and  ill-jiovcrned 
people.    The    opportunity    so    unex- 
j>tcledly  o  currtiig,  ap|)eared  to  men 
of    all    panies   the    best    tiiat   could 
happen  tor  elfeciing  the  former  pur- 
pose,    while    nuny    liberal    and  en- 
liglUei>cd  persons  hailed  it  with  r.ipture> 
as    giving    promise    of    emanctpation 
from    that    ignominious    servitude    in 
which  ll>e  natives  of  this  fine  country 
bad  been  held  lor  ages.     An  able  ant  ^ 
virtuous  statesman  with  this  powerful 
engine,  v^ouhl  have  ai  cumphshed  both, 
and  erected  a  monument  tor  himsei 
to  the  hearts  of  millions;  but  it  soon 
berame e»idem  ttjat  ihfcsystem  actually 
loUuwcd  by  iHir  ministry   would  leacl 
to  rcidUlu*  «qiiaU^  disgraceful  and  <lts- 
astrous  to  tiie  ttscHsters  and  the  assist- 
ed.    The  last  art  of  this    tragedy     is 
now    drawing   to    a  conclusion ;   and 
after  having  co. operated  wiih  a  footisii 
or  knaviah  junta  m  executing  imbec  i.e 
plaiis  totally    madequate   to  the    os- 
ten^ible  purpose,  we  are  now  on  tlie 
eve  of  deserting  tlie  Peninsula,    and 


Portugaese  nations  to  swell  the  train* 
and  exalt  the  triumph  of  Napoicoo 
and  Joseph. 

'i  he  last  accounts  state  the  French 
to  be  advancing  unintemiptedlytlirough 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  Wie 
junta  having  tied  ixwa  Seville— which 
the  Frepcn  entered  on  llie  30th 
January— and  part  of  them  ^riretlat 
Cadiz,  bad  ap|>ointed  a  council  of 
regency  consisting  of  &se  members, 
and  immeiJiately  dissolved  themselves. 
Cadiz,  the  oiily  place  in  spain  /«4arfy 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Frcoc.i 
arms,  was  at  tliat  time  in  a  most 
critical  sitcmiion,  having  only  a  tboasami 
reg  liar  troops,  and  tne  toitiiicatioijs 
quiie  unfinished ;  and  had  not  the 
duke  of  Albuquerque  arrived  ynrx- 
periidiy  with  80t*0  men,  it  Must 
liave  lal'.eii  almo»t  without  opposu 
tion. 

When  the  drowning  Weight  of 
Spain  aw^  Poitugal  has  been  //rcei 
oiF  our  shotdders,  we  trust,  tt  ifae 
war  must  still  continue,  that  k  wtii 
be  carried  on  by  other  iweaD»  and 
another  spirit  than  it  bas  been 
hitherie.  We  need  jio  longer  expect 
etTeciu^l  aid  in  its  prosecution  troin 
any  existing  goveninient:  we  faa«« 
tried  tliem  all  smd  foumUbem  wanting. 
The  dsfiqiency  coukl  not  ari^  (roa 
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F«i»t  of  sufiicient  will  and  inclination; 
4hey  fought  to  perpetual^  a  system 
by  wbich  they  throve,  and  may  there- 
fore be  supposed  to  have  put  forth 
all  their  energies  in  its  defence  ;  but 
«^e  have  seen  that*  rather  than  interest 
the  people  in  their  quarrel*  rattier  than 
xuk,  those  emoiuhKnis  drawn  from 
Ibe  pcoiile's  imlustry  by  fai-ong  tliem 
trooi  tlie  debasement  ot  sluves,  they 
wouJId  coii>promtse  their  own  and 
their  countr>'*s  honour,  and  bow  their 
beads  beneath  aloreign  yoke.  As  the 
firitiiih  oeostilutiou  need  not  nhrink 
from  a  compari?>on  with  the  freest  in 
the  workl,  what  is  tlie  cause  tUat  in 
^•ur  intercourse  with  other  nations  the 
introduction  of  tlic  topic  ot^  libeity. 
or  popular  frtfedom  intothe  discussions 
relating  to  mutual  defence,  s/eenis  to 
be  dreaded  as  something  higl^ly 
pestilential  and  dangerous  >  Is  it  be- 
cause we  hare  experteneed  the  bad 
cilects  of  this  freedofn  at  home,  or 
that  our  delicacy  prevents  us  from 
interfering  in  tlie  domestic  arrange - 
ineitts  of  our  neighbouns?  We  le.ive 
thesjC  questions  wit4i  our  reisers: 
but  we  will  venture  to  ^^y,  th^t, 
until  we  get  the  better  of  ^n  ap- 
parently  selBsh  and  illkieral  spi/*tt  inr 
tent  only  on  monopolising  tlve  ad- 
vantages we  enjoy,  and  enil>race  the 
manly  policy  of  nwiting  the  natioi»s, 
cor  allies,  or  within  the  possibility  of 
becoming  such,  to  participate  in  the 
Ideasings  of  a  free  and  wtll  adinimi9(ertd 
conititutton,  we  shall  never  be  alile 
to  counteract  the  overwhelniii^g  in- 
^uence  of  France,  nor  estabtish  our 
own  safety  on  an  impregnable  and 
enduring  foundation. 

A  parliamentary  inqtiirv  is  at  pre- 
sent going  on  at  the  bar  of  the  hbtise 
of  Commons  reepcct^g  the  c:iianiitous 
and  imsuccessfui  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt,  it  is  premature  on  ttie  pre- 
set stagje  to  speculate  on  the  pnmable 
T<^t,  but  as  one  ot  the  most  promi- 
nent effects  attending  this  inquirv, 
ve  shall  notice  the  enforcing  uf.  tlie 
stimding  order  to  shut  the  gallery  of 
^he  hou«  of  commons  during  (he 
/rxaminatioii  of  the  witnesses.  By  (his 
meaMire  the  reporters  who  atteocl  on 
the  part  of  tlie  proprietors  of  the 
,  London  newspapers  are  precluded 
^m   detailing   the   evidence    to  the 


pul>lic,  who  can  now  only  rece'rve  it 
•s  prwted  by  order  of   die  house    of 
Commons,  without  knowing  by  whom 
the  inquiry  is  conducted,  or  what  part 
each  member  takes  in   this  intportant 
tr<msactiou.    'J  his muasure  of  excluding 
strangers  coupled   uith    the    sneechcs 
of  some    of    the    meinl>ers,  sbous  t 
systematic  plan  to  curt.il  the   liberty 
of  the  Press,  and  to  sap  its  indepeno 
deuce.      Such    part   of  the  press   at 
cannot  be    purcnased,    is    to   be  put 
down :  as  lar  as  tt  is  not  venal,  it  is 
to  be  coutrouled.    it  is  of  great  ira^ 
portance  to  observe  that  in  this  syste* 
matic  aitaik  on    the  Fre:>s,  two  men, 
Yoikeand  Windham   have  coalesced.. 
'1  hey  may  be   considered  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  the   parties  to  which 
they  re*^pectively    belong.     The    one 
shows  the  secret  views  of  the  minis- 
tiy,  and  the  other  discovers  bow  little 
will  be    effected    towards    promoting 
the  pu  lie  good,  by  a  change  of  men 
without  a  radical  change  of  measures. 
WiniUiam  and    his    colleagues^  if  in 
power,  would  be  as  likely  to^manacie 
tlie  prtss  as  their  political  opponents. 
Wl^ii  we  hear  Lorn  Grenville  spesk 
of  •*  the  great  statesman  now  no  mora,'* 
we  perceive    in    intelligible   language 
an  iiiciinatiop  to    revive    the  leading 
politics  of  Pitt,  and  are    alarmed    by 
the  9row:il  of  the  intention.     An  ai- 
jLentiva    observer    of    the    history    of 
Pitt's   lirst  administration,  from  seeing 
tlie     mfine.     of    Grenvil|e    so   often 
ch;sely    jinked    with     the  obnoxious  • 
n)easi)re|  of  Pitt,   will  fear   tlrnt    the 
taint  tfjei)  fe<eived,   will  long  continue 
to  operate  on  tlfift  cotidu^  of  his  sur- 
vivor, and   for    «p    long    a   thne    his 
firm  coadjutor.    LordGrei>ville*s  letter 
to    the    i*lar|     of     Fingul     occasions 
further  suspicionf.      It  looks    like    a 
politic  measure  iq  facilitate  his  return 
to  office.     •*  Nulla  froiiti  fide^,"  is  a 
necessary  political  axjom.    Little  de- 
pendence can  indeeg    be   placed   on 
professions.     Beside*  ve  find  the  party 
of  Lord  GreiiviUe  aj-p    generally   fof 
war.      I  hey  only  difter  frofp  their  op, 
poncnt^  in   (tie  mode    of  pgfryiiig    i( 
on.     We  fe^r  that  many  of  their  dis. 
t'uidbns  would  be   witiiouf  a   difler- 
ence,  and  their  measures  woujd  prove 
equally  unsuccessful  as  those  of  their 
opponents.   During  their  adniinistratioi^  . 
Cooitaotiuople     was    vkautoniy      at- 
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lacked,  a  measure  scarcely  less  injust 
than  the  attack  of  their  successors  on 
Copenhagen. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  our  country- 
man, Sheridan,  come  forward  on  this 
occasion  as  tlie  advocate  for  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  lie  was  reproached  fur 
staying  awav,  when  quesiions  between 
the  political  strugsrlers  tor  places  were 
at  issue.  The  people  have  a  better 
right  to  complain  of  his  conduct  on 
the  investigatiou  of  last  year,  and 
that  on  questions  of  far  more  im- 
portance (0  them  than  mere  trials  of 
the  strength  of  parlies,  as  when 
parliamentary  reform  of  which  he  was 
jormcrly  an  advocate,  was  agitated, 
he  was  ingloriously  siJent.  But  with- 
out scrutinizing  his  motives  too 
closely,  let  us  praise  where  we  can, 
and  applaud  him  for  his  exertions 
in  favour  of  liberty  on  the  present 
occasion.*  In  one  part  ol  iiis  speech 
be  rose  wUh  his  subject,  and  in 
animated  terms  proclauned  the  ad-  • 
vantages  of  the  PRESS  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  in  a  manner  highly  credi- 
table to  him,  and  uhich  the  future 
historian  of  these  times  will  record 
v/\\\\  approbation,  when  his  fi^ailties 
»nd  many  of  the  ten^porary  politics 
of  the  day  "^xW  be  forgotten. 

'♦Give  ine,"  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  in 
a  tone  of  peculiar  animation,  **  give 
jne  but  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
1  will  give  to  the  minister  a  yenul 
house  of  peers — i  wid  gire  him  a 
corrupt  and  servile  house  ot  commons — 
]  will  give  bun  the  toil  swing  ot  the 
patronage  of  othcc — I  will  give  him 
the  whole  host  ot  n)inistertal  intiuence-^ 
3  will  give  him  ud  the  power  tiiat 
place  can  colder  upon  him,  to  pmr- 
ci>ase  up  subinis>ion  aud  overawe 
resistence,  and  yet,  armed  with  the 
liberty  ot  the  pres»,  I  wdl  go  forth  to 
meet nini -undismayed;  I  wdi  attac)^  the 
mighty  'fubiick  he  lu^i  reared  with 
that  mightier  engine;.  I  will  shake 
ciown  h'oin  its  heiglil,  t-orruption,  anH 
bury  it  bet»eath  the  luins  ot  the  abuser 
}i  was  meant  to  shelter.** 

Montagu  Burgp)ne  who«e  ad« 
dress  we  gave  in  tiie  last  retrospect, 
bns  lost  his  eection  for  Essex,  in  a 
•ubsequeni  address,  during  the  progress 
oi  itit  eitxttou,  he  acknowledges  th^ 
be  ludd  a  s  necure  place  of  ^1300  a 
^«:^»  ol  >vhich  he  had  |>teti   in  p^- 


session  since  his  inCancy,  but  in  c»e 
of  his  election  he  promised  to  move 
for  the  abolition  ot  sinecure  places, 
and  in  case  he  did  not  succeea  in 
the  general  plan,  to  give  up  the  sine- 
cure, which  he  himself  held.  But 
his  opponent  carried  his  election,  be- 
cause there  was  not  Sufficient  inde- 
pendence in  the  electors  to  counte- 
nance the  novelty  of  returning  a 
member  free  of  expense,  a  plan, 
which  would  at  once  tend  to  prevent 
a  candiiUite  from  losing  his  indepen- 
dence and  ruining  hts  private  fortune 
by  the  expenses  of  a  contested  elec- 
tion, and  secure  his  gratitude  and  at2> 
tachment  to  his  constituents.  All  ranks 
require  to  be  renewed  to  a  spirit  of 
independence,  electors  and  represen- 
tatives equalfy  stcuidii^g  in  need  of 
a  lenoViited  and  higher  toned  system. 
"All  things  are  venal,'*  is  a  reproacii 
equally  applicable  to  the  present  liay, 
as  descriptive  of  R«Hne  in  ancient 
time. 

Luxury  and  an  attempt  to  live 
above  honest,  virtuous  means  are 
destructive  of  independence  ;  if  a 
man  live  above  his  income,  be  it 
lai;ge  or  small,  he  is  no  longer  in- 
dependent. Uis  desires  lead  him  to 
something  not  yet  in  his  possession, 
and  to  obtain  it,  and  to  enlarge  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  wisties  for 
show,  increased  expenses,  or  some 
other  favourite  object,  be  barters  his 
independence.  if  in  tlie  middle 
rank  of  life,  he  has  sons  or  con- 
nections to  provide  for,  in  the  church, 
or  the  anny,  or  the  revenue,  or  in 
some  of  the  many  offices,  with  which 
govemiuent  gratify  their  dependents, 
if  the  votary  of  luxury  is  of  higher 
rank,  and  appears  among  the  hered- 
itary or  elected  legislators*  higher 
places  are  the  objects  of  his  pursuit, 
lie  attends  the  levees  of  tlie  ai blisters 
of  the  day,  or  of  him  who  wishes 
or  expects  to  be  minister  in  his  turn, 
he  is  occasionally  a  guest  at  his  ta- 
ble, and  votes  obsequiously  at  liis 
beck.  So  did  not  the  virtuous 
Andrew  Marvel  I,  in  the  dissipated 
days  of  Charles  il.  When  Lord  Danby 
was  sent  by  the  King  to  tempt  bts 
honour,  lie  virtuously  refused,  and 
still  remained  the  ifworruptihit  piuriot. 
I'he  blowing  interesting  account 
of  this  uacoinmou  mlcrview^  is   tliuq 
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htely  given  in  a  contemporary  print, 
from  which  we  select. 

«•  His    Lordship   with  some    <Uffi* 
cnlty  found  his  elevated  retreat,  which 
was  in  llic  second    door,   ui  a    court 
ill   the    Strand.      I^rd    Daiiby,  from 
the    darknttss  of  the  stair  ca>e,    and 
tlie  narrowness  thereof,  abrubtiy  bur>t 
open  ihe  door,  and  suddenly  entered 
tt\e    room,    wherein    he    found    Mr. 
>larveH  writing.      A»touishcd  at  the 
«ight  of  so  noble  and  so  unexpected  a 
visitor,  he  asked  hi-j  Lordship  Vith  a 
smite,  if  he  had  not  mistook  his  way  ? 
•*  No,  replied  my  Lord,  with  a  bow, 
not  since  I   have  found  Mr    Marvell, 
conliiiuing,  tliat  he  came  with  a  mes- 
sage from  the    King,   wlio  wi^lied  lo 
do  him  some  signal  service,  lo  testi- 
fy  his  high  opinion  of  his   merits. — 
fle  replied  with  his  usual  pleasantry, 
that  Kings  had  it  not  in  their  power 
to  serve  him  ;   he  had    no  void   left 
ach'ng  in  his  breast :    but  becoming 
more  serious,   he   assured  his    Lord- 
ship that  he  was    highly    sensible    of 
this  mark  of  his  majesty's    alfeclion, 
but  he  knew  too  well  the  nature  of 
oourts,  to  accept    of    favours    which 
•were  expected  to  bind  a  man,  in  the 
chains    of   their    interest,    which    his 
npirit  of  freedom    and    independence 
vould  not  suifer  him  t©   embrace- 
To  take  a  place  at  the  hands  of  liis 
Majesty,  would  be  proving  him  guil- 
ty  of   ihe    first  sin;    ingratitude,    if 
l\e  voted  aganist  him  ;    and  if  he  went 
in  the  smooth  stream  of  his  interest,  he 
might  be  doing  injustice  to  his  coun- 
try, and  his  conscience  ;  he  therefore 
begged    that  his   Majesty    would    al- 
low  him  to  enjoy  a  state  of  liberty, 
and    to  e<teem  him  more    his  faithful 
and  dutiful  subject,  and  more  in  the 
tree  interest  oi    his    weltare,  by  the 
refusal  of  his  munificence,  than  if  lie 
had    embraced    hi»    royal    bounty.-- 
niesc  royal  olfers  proving  vain.    Lord 
Dan  by  tegan  to  assure  him,   that  the 
King  had  ordered  him  a  thousand  gui- 
neas, wliich  he  iioped  he    would    be 
pleased  to  receive,  till  he  could  bring 
his  mind  to  accept  something  better, 
and    more    durable.        At    this    Mr. 
Marvell  renewed  hit  usual  snide,  and 
takl  ;  *•  Sur«tT,  my  good  Lord,  you 
do  not  mean  to  treat  me  ludicrously, 
by  these  munificent  offers  whxh  seem 
|o  interpret  a  poverty  ou    my  part. 
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Pray,  my  Lord  Treasurer,  do  these 
apartments  wear  in  the  least,  the  air 
of  need  ?  And  as  for  my  living, 
that  is  plemitul  and  good,  which  you 
shall  have  Irom  ihe  mouth  of  ihe 
servant : 

*♦  Piav,  what  had  1  to  dinner,  yes- 
terday ?*' 
•*  A  shoulder  of  mutton,  sir." 
**  And  what  do  you  allow  me  to- 
day ?•' 

'•  ihe  remainder  hashed  " 
**  And  tomorrow,  my  Lord  Danby 
I  shall  have  the  sweet  blade- bone 
broiled,  and  wlien  your  Lordship 
niAes  honourable  mention  of  my 
cook  and  diet,  I  am  sure  his  Ma. 
jesly  will  be  loo  tender  in  futnie, 
to  attempt  to  bribe  a  man  with  gold- 
en apples,  who  lives  so  wed  on  the 
viands  of    his  native  country  !'* 

Ihe  Lord  I  rea>urer  unable  to 
withstand  this,  wilhdrew  with  smiles, 
and  Mr.  Marvell,  sent  to  his  book- 
sei;er  lor  the  loan  of  one  guinea. — . 
No  Roman  virtue  ever  surpa^sed  this 
temperance,  nor  can  gold  bribe  aiiy 
man  tl»at  is  not  bribed  with  hixury. 

ProUigale  as  was  the  state  of  mo- 
rals in  tht'  days  of  this  mfrrry,  un- 
principled King,  and  his  tla'gitious 
courtiers,  we  have  a*  noble  instance 
of  political  virtue  in  this  anecdote. 
An  instance  seldom  imitated,  and  alas ! 
too  rare  among  the  slaiesmpn  in  the 
reign  of  George  til.  'ihe  virtuous 
poverty  of  Aixlrew  Marvell,  confers 
true  honour,  and  his  ntniton  bone  is 
a  badge  of  more  honourable  distinc- 
tion than  Kings  have  in  their  pos^tr 
to  bestow.  l:low  diminutive  are  stars, 
and  garters,  ribbons  and  tiiles,  ih 
comparison  of  the  reward  which  vir- 
tue iias  in  store,  for  the  honest  and 
ijulependent  man. 

•*  For  peace,  sweet  virtue,  peace  is  all 
Ihy  own." 

The'ii  J  habitants  of  Westminster  have 
held  a  meeting  and  published  strong 
resolut.ons  ui  favour  of  pariiauientary 
relorm.  They  likewise  voted  addresses 
to  the  Kii>g.  and  the  ,  house  of  com- 
mons. \V  e  insert  the  resolutions,  and 
petitions  arqong  the  acH:uments^  as 
welt  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  them  at  present,  as  that  they 
may  serve  as  an  honourable  record  to 
posterity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  pre- 
set^ da) .   V\  hetn«f  fi^y  immediate  ^oo4 
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effects  are  produced,  or  not,  we  trust 
^ucil  attenfps  will  prove  4s  a  seed, 
unicl)  in  luiiue  time  will  produce 
j^uod   Iruit. 

••  Fur  by  tlic  eye  of  Go<1  hath  virtae  sworn, 
••Thai  ou«  ^oi>i\  deed  watf  ucver  wroujghi 
ill  vain.'* 

IRELAND. 

Our   country  as    well  as  the   em- 
pire at  large  is  agiHiied  at   tiie  uuex- 
pfcied  turn  aitempied  to  be  given  to 
tiie  Cailioiic  question  by  transicrring 
the  power  o\  a  Veto  on  the  uomiiiatioii 
4>f  Catholic   Bishops  from  the  Pope  to 
tiie  Kuig.   We  are  neartily  desirous  that 
jhe  Caliwlics  would,  according  to  the 
iincient  niaxitnsot their  church, assert  the 
ii>depeJKleiu;e  of  uoniinating  their  oun 
bi.>hops,  for  according  to  tueir  canons, 
yt.\\i\  former  practice,  the  Tope  ha>  no 
right  to  interfere  in  the  uomination,  the 
1  ighv»  j>rior  to  the  rclonnation  in  ihe^e 
•  oMntnes  being  vested  in  tne  cliapitffs 
to  eject  yiUiV^t  any  countrol.      buch 
being  the  fppuer  praci ice,  why  should 
it  not  agai;i  be  resorted  to  ?     1  Inis  the 
objection  of  foreign  interference  might 
be  obviated,  wmiout    ^ncrea^ing   the 
«»vergrown  p9werof  the  crown,   which 
irt  the  present  stale  of  jihings,  we  think 
is  of  far  more  danger  to  the  country 
anJ  to  tiie   consuiution,  than  the  fear^ 
of    a    superannuat,ed    spiritual  power, 
tlioui^h    vested   Ju  a  foreigner.      Un- 
^(luivocal  and    decided  fpends  as   we 
are  to  emancipation,    we  would  prefer 
to  see  it  delayed  for  a  tinje,'  cer^ani 
that4t  niu^leventi.^hy  be  coijcededalno 
l^ery  distant  |>eriod,  ratherthan  itshoujcj 
now   take  place  coupled  with  an  in- 
vre'dse  to  the  power  ol  tlie  cpwn    '1  he 
flfecis  of  the  Kcgium    Donu in  granted 
to  the*    minislerrt    of    another    church 
MioAs  the  mlluence  of  the  iuterferente 
♦>f  government.     In  Case  of  tl)e  conces- 
sion of  the  Veto,  a  Catholic  clergyman 
may  incline  to  manifest  an  obsequious 
fiisposition,  1e$l    a    contrary    cohduct 
i^uould  ii'ftt  r\ft  jrds  operate  to  his  di>ad« 
vanWui^e  m  the  event  of  his  election  to  \  he 
episcop.jcy.     'The  circinn>tances  which 
Kive  uciuired  sime  the  famous  reso- 
lution utthe  hou-*e  of  cunnnun>  in  178^, 
;ill  conspire  tt»  leiider   the  declaration 
still  more  appliiable  to    t:»e    presenp 
time,  •*  the  power  v{  the  crown  has  in- 
cieused.  ib  incica^ing,  and  ought  lob^ 
dimtni:»t)ed.'* 
A  ui,*74uerad^  was  laielv  given  b^ 


the   Lord  Mayor    of  Dublin.     Wt 
fchouki  not  notice  such  an  affair  in  our 
pages,  if  it  were  not  to  point  out  the 
pernicious  system  in  Ireland  of  calling 
m    the    military  on  every    occasion. 
Armed  dragoon>  paraded  the  streets  on 
liorseback,  and  committed  many  out- 
rages on  the  people,  who8«  curiotity. 
certainly    not   ot    a   highly    criminal 
nature,  led   them  to  stop  the  carria- 
ges for  the  purpose  of  uispecting  the 
dresses  of  the  masks.  This  circumsiauce 
among  many  others,  proves  that  we  en* 
joy  less  practical  liberty  than  our  Eng- 
iiah  felluw  subjects.     No  attempt  was 
made  to  quell    the  row    at    Coveut 
garden  theatre,  by   an    armed    force, 
1  hey    proceeded    no  farihel-  than  the 
display  of  constables  and  police  ma- 
gistrates, and  preserved  the  forms    of 
law.       But  in  Dublin  a  niiliUry  force 
was  called  in  to  repress  «  Uitie  harm* 
Jess  curiosity.. 

We  are  pleased  tn  see  William 
Richardson,  esq.  M.P.  for  the  county 
of  Armagh,  contradicting  that  be  ha4 
.  voted  against  inquiry  into  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Scheldt.  Such  instan. 
ces  of  subordination  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament  to  his  constituents  is  very 
proper,  and  agreeable  to  the  best 
principles  of  the  representative  sys- 
tem. 

Our  Readers  are  requested  to  cor^ 
red  an  error  in  our  last  Retro^ct^ 
at  pUf^e  ()3,  2d  coL  37th  line,  and 
insert  liubb  Doddiugton,  Lard  Met* 
combat  as  the  name  of  ttte  supple 
courtier,  instead  of  Doiminglon. 

officialIdocuments. 

RNGUSH  CATHOLIC  MEBTINO. 
In  cHlhn^  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  EiigiHtid  to  the  followiug  moMt  tem- 
perute  aint  seiMoiiable  reiioluti&At  of  ihe 
Kiisiish  Catholic  body,  we  are  sttr«  that 
we  jibaii  gratify  all  the  sound,  liberal, 
utid  eiilijchieiied  part  of  our  readers. 
TiifV  nili  see  in  these  rcNOiutioiis  the 
.spirit  of  piu-e  and  loyal  attachment  u> 
his  mnjcMtyN  throoe  and  govern  men  t 
luixed  wiih  the  mo^t  mild  assertion  of 
tiic'ir  claim -to  aa  cH)aal  pMrtlcip  iiion  i^ 
the  ble:isiii|^  of  the  British  co.tatttuo 
poo. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ainiple  than  the 
nature  of  their  applfcation,  mof  anything 
more  obviously  sincere,  than  th^  prayer 
Mf  the  petition  they  wean  to  pretai«t» 
ior  t«eliu^  the  wei||ht  of  religious  i|pru^4ca 
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iiv  tbeir  o«ni  bosoms,  they  dcclareftheir 
rctdin^tt  to  Agreo  to  any  arniiigement 
iboiiikd  oo  eq«iAl  principle  of  respect 
ior  thow  of  others,  that  shall  >«;tve  satis- 
factiOH  and  security  to  both. 

London,  Feb,  1,  18 ID. 

At  a  oamerottK  and  most  respectable 
meetinf  of  English  Roman  CsthoKc 
kohleroeo,  gentlemen,  and  clergy,  held 
tbU  day,  at  the  St.  AJbanN  tavern, 
tile  folloHTtog  resolutions  were  Qnanimuusly 
adopted  < 
'Ihe  RtghiHon  lorttStoHTton,  m  ike  chair, 

Resolfed,  1.  That  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  England  are  subject  to  several  penal 
and  disabling  statutes,  which  ^ave  the 
moft  hulnilktiug  and  depremiug  opera* 
iion  upon  them,  and  by  which  they  are 
reduced  to  a  »tate  of  political  degmda-' 
tion,  highly  injurious  to  tbeir  coauti-y  and 
to  Ibemselres. 

3.  That  arrired,  as  the  united  king- 
dom is,  at  the  crisis  of  its  fate,  unani- 
mity among  all  classes  of  his  majesty*8 
saints,  is  most  essential  for  the  pre- 
^eivation  of  th«  empire,  and  that  nothing 
can  produce  that  unanimity,  but  an  equal 
participation  in  the  rights,  prr\'iiegos, 
and  immunities,  of  the  British  constitution. 

3.  That  the  petition  signed  by  the 
Roman  Catholi<  s  of  England,  for  the  re- 
peal ot  these  statutes,  be  presented  to 
psriiament. 

4.  That  Earl  Qrey  be  requested  to  pre- 
sent the  same  to  the  bouse  of  loid-:^ 
and  that  the  Right  Hon.  William  Wind* 
ham  be  rt.q nested  to  present  the  same 
to  the  house  of  cnmmons. 

5.  That  the  English  Roman  Cat  holies 
in  soliciting  the  attention  of  parliameiit 
to  their  petition,  are  actuated,  not  more 
by  a  sense  ot  the  hardships  and  diif- 
abiUtres  under  which  they  labour,  than 
by  a  desiie  to  secure,  on  the  most 
M»lid  foundation,  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  British  empire;  and  to  obtain 
for  ibemselres  (»pportunitiesof  mantfeKt- 
i(ig,  by  the  most  active  exertions,  their 
zeal  and  iiiteiest  in  the  common  cause 
i»  which  their  country  is  engaged,  for 
the  maintenance  of  ita  freedom  and  in- 
<Kfpendence;  and,  tliat  they  are  tirmiy 
persuaded,  that  adequate  prorision  for" 
the  maintenance  of  the  civil  and  re- 
lifti'ms  establishitients  of  this  kingdom, 
II  ay  be  made,  consistently  .with  the 
strictest  adherence  on  their  part,  to  the 
teaents  and  discipline  ef  the  Roman 
(stholie  religion  And,  that  any  arraove- 
m«ot  founded  on  this  basis  of  mutual 
satisfaction  and  security,  and  extending 
lb  them  the  fbll  ei^oymtnt  of  the  civil 
ronstitotlon  of  their  country,  wjll 
With  their  ftatoftif  ceneurpenoe* . 


6.  That  the  thanks  of  fVie  English  Ro. 
man  Catholics  be  given  to  our  mrcretary,  > 
Edward  JenHiiithum,   esq.  fur   his    uiia^  . 
baled  zeal,    perxeveriiig     assiduity,    and 
distinguished     piudeuce   iu  the  manage* 
ment  of  our  cause. 

7.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting 
be  given  to  the  Riitht  Honourable  Uud 
Stourton,  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 

STOUaTOHt  CHAIRMAN. 

PARUAMENTARY  REFORM. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitant-hoose- 
bolders,  electorb  of  the  city  and  liberty 
of  Westminster,  held  in  New  Palace- yard, 
the9tbdayof  Pebruary,  1810,  Arthur 
Morris,  esq.  High  Hailitf,  in  the  Chair.— 
It  was  reiiolved. 

That  in  a  petition  presented  to  the 
house'of  commons,  oothe  6th  day  of  May, 
1793,  and  entered  on  its  journals,  it  wbh 
averred,  and  offti«d  to  be  proved  at  the 
bar,  that  154  individuals  (peers  and  oihera) 
did,  by  their  own  authority,  appoint,  or 
procure  the  return  of  307  members  of  that 
house  (independent  of  those  from  Srot* 
land)  who  were  thus  ennhled  to  decide 
all  questions  in  the  name  of  the  wtiole 
people  of  CIreat  Britain. 

That  in  a  report  presented  to  the  saiU 
house  dnriag  the  last  iiession,  it  appears 
that  a  larye  portion  of  the  members  there- 
of, are  placemen  and  pensioners,  depend- 
ent on  the  crown. 

That  iu  a  petition  presented  to  the  said 
house  on  the  9th  dny  of  December,  n^O, 
and  entered  on  its  jmirnals,  it  was  aterreU 
that  *'  seatN  therein  Were  as  nutoriouvly 
rented  and  bought  as  standings  for  cattle, 
in  a  lair  ;*'  which  assertion  was  tlienreaeut- 
«d  as  *'  KcandiiioQ4  and  lit>elous  :**  but> 
when,  on  the  llth  day  of  May  last,  two 
of  his  Majesty's  jnioisters  were  accust4 
of  being  concerned  in  the  sale  of  a  seal, 
they  were  screened  from  pmiDtbment,  on 
a  plea  of  the  extreme  iiotoiitty  ot  the 
which  many  of  its  memt>er«i  uubluHhingiy 
justified. 

That  to  this  deft  ctive  state  of  the  rew 
preset** ation,  is  to  b€  acthbured  iung,  uo- 
fortunate,  and  destructive  w:  r«  s  the  iin* 
nj(n<ie  debt  and  taxe^  with  which  the 
country  is  hunhened  ;  and  those  perm- 
cimis  councils  which  havedepr ived  our  ff  I- 
low  subjects,  the  citizens  of  London,  of 
tbeir  ancient  and  constitutional  ris^ht  of 
petition  to  the  Kini?. 

That  by  these  cor niptions  t  tie  people 
are  deprived  of  (heir  lawful  share  in  the 
government,  by  representation  m  the  com- 
mons house  of  parliament,  ahich  share 
has  heeii  usurped  by  an  unlawful  oligai  cby 
of  4»orouf  U-  aiong«rs. 
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That  a  compile  reform  in  the  repre- 
sen  tat  ion  would  destiM?  tlit:  corrupt  intlu- 
ence  of  the  t>orougrh  taction*  secHre  to  the 
crown  its  just  prerogatives,  and  re»iore  to 
the  people  tho&e  rifcht«  of  which  they  are 
unlawfuny  deprived. 

That  when  the  principles  of  our  consti- 
tution shall  be  reduced  to  practice,  the 
expeuiies,  disorders,  ai.d  tuaiult«alt«;ndiiig 
elections,  will  be  avoided ;  the  ngiit!<  and 
liberties  of  the  people  secured  ;  taxes  its- 
sened^  the  unequal  and  grievous  imposition 
of  the  property  tax  removed :  and  future 
b«>rthens  prevented.  Corruption  wi  II  then 
be  no  longer  necessary^  much  less  avow- 
ed  tp  be  necessary,  lor  the  aduiinistratioii 
of  public  affairs. 

That  a  petition  to  h\%  Majesty  be  now 
read  (whicn  being  done)  it  was  revolved, 
that  this  be  the  petition;  that  the  High 
Bailiff  do  sign  this  petition ;  that  our  Re- 
presentatives, the  Hon.  Lord  Cochrane, 
and  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett,  bart.  accompa- 
nied by  the  High  Bailiff,  be  requested  to 
deliver  the  same  to  bis  Majesty. 

That  a  petition  to  the  house  of  com. 
Bioiis  be  now  read  (which  being  done)  it 
wa»  resoivefl,  that  this  be  the  petition  ; — 
that  the  High  Bailiff,  and  26  inbabiUnt 
householders,  do  sign  this  petition  ;  that 
it  be  delivered  to  our  representatives,  the 
Hon.  Lord  Cochrane,  and  Sir  P.  Uurdett, 
b<irt.  to  be  presented  to  the  house.  And 
•Ifaey  are  hcrtby  instructed  to  kupport  the 
aame. 

That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  giv- 
tm  to  our  worthy  representatives,  the  Hon. 
Lord  Cochrane,  and  Sir  P.  Burdett, 
bart.  for  their  geueral  conduct  iu  parlia. 
mtaU 

That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  giv- 
en  to  Sir  P.  Burdett,  bait,  lor  calling  upcni 
the  house  of  coiumons,  during  the  last 
session,  to  take  into  their  consideration 
the  ktate  of  the  representation,  and  for 
his  able  and  oonslitutioaal  speech  on  that 

OCCUitKMI. 

That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  Arthur  Morris,  esq.  High  Bailiff, 
for  the  promptness  with  which  he  called 
tliii  meeting,  aud  for  his  impartial  conduct 
iu  the  chair. 

(Signed)  AaxHua  Moaaii, 

High  Bailiff, 
The  Petition  to  the  Kttig, 

"  We,  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  , 
subjecu,  tba  inhabitant  tiouseholders,  e- 
Krtors  of  the  city  and  liberty  of  West- 
minster, rCHpcctfully  approach  your  Ma- 
jesty's throne,  to  declare  our  anxious  soli- 
citude fur  the  honour  of  your  crown  aud 
the  safety  of  your  dominions  ;  and  uot« 
withntanding  the  unconstitutional  and  o- 
ijt^yjxib  Loiricfa  nliich  by  cv;l-Uiiudcd  coun- 


sellors, have  recently  been  |>Taeed  betweeit 
your  Majesty,  and  our  lei1ow>sabject%  tbe  - 
citizt>ns  of  London,  we  bearing  in  luiod, 
that  the  sa«ne  acts  of  parliament  which, 
and  which  alone,  made  the  Crowu  of  Eng- 
land your  Majesty's  birth- right,  declar- 
ed, as  having  always  existed,  the  right 
of  petiuon  to  be  our  birth-right.  We 
humbly  state  to  your  Majesty,  that  it  i» 
with  the  deepest  sfHiction  we  haveob^nr- 
ed  the  rapid  tendency  of  this  our  belored 
country,  to  that  state  of  things  which  pre- 
pare nations  for  foi'eign  subjugation,  the 
cause  of  which,  we  humbly  submit,  is  to 
be  found  in  mie  of  the  three  estates,  of 
which  the  goverum^ut  of  these  realms  is 
composed,  having  lost  its  iudepeodence. 
We  will  neitlier  detail  to  your  Majesty, 
the  proofs  offert^d  to  be  produced  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  6t(i 
day  of  Miiy,  1793 ;  nor  those  of  the  gene- 
rally received  opinion  of  your  Majesty's 
faithful  and  loyal  subjects,  that  a  majority 
of  the  members  are  not  returned  to  thdt 
house,  bv  the  people,  but  are  placed  there 
by  a  corrupt  oligarchy  of  borough- mong- 
ers :  but  with  sorrow  of  heart  we  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  declare  to  your 
Miyesty  our  firm -conviction  that  corrup- 
tion has  bec4i  established  and  avowed  in 
that  house,  and  our  belief  that  to  this 
cause  ought.to  b^  attributed  the  unfortu- 
nate circiimsiances  which  have  afBictpd 
your  people,  and  brought  your  Majesty's 
dominions  into  such  imminent  peril,  that 
to  pieserve  them  from  subjugation  by  a 
foe  which  finglaud  for  ages  despised,  will 
as  your  M^esty  has  been  graciously  pleas- 
ed to  tell  us,  **  require  the  utmost  eflbrt<» 
of  vigilance,  fortitude,  an  1  perseveran-^e." 
We  humbly  represent  lo  your  Majesty, 
thut  the  evils  we  so  feelingly  deplore,  have 
caused  the  destruction  of  almost  all  the 
kingdoms  and  states  on  the  Qontioent  of 
Europe ;  the  corruptions  of  their  govern- 
ments, by  alienating  the  affections  of  the 
people,  having  rendered  theiu  aa  easy  con- 
quest to  tue  armies  of  France.  With  un- 
feigned regret  we  state  these  lauftentabie 
circumstances  to  your  Majesty  ;  but  we 
are  not  without  hope,  we  have  a  resource 
in  the  constitution  of  our  country,  and 
need  only  recur  to  its  principles  tn  be  a* 
gain  the  great  and  glorious  nation  we  were 
in  former  times :  and  we  are  fully  con- 
finced,  that  all  our  dangers  may  be  averr- 
ed, your  majesty's  throne  aecared,  the 
rights  and  libertiea  of  your  people  restor- 
ed, and  this  nation  once  more  become  the 
admiration  of  the  world^^imply,  but  only 
by  an  efficif  nt  reform  in  tbe  cooimous 
house  of  parliauienl.  We,  Uierefore  hum- 
l^ly  pray,  that  your  Majesty  will  be  pUas- 
ed  to  adopt  such  lueasur^s,  as  iu  jouc  Mjs* 
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jc«ty ts  wiiJoin  shall  9^01  pjeet,  for  d^dcU 
ipg  a  coostitii'tional  reform  in  the  coii\« 
mons  hootie  of  parliameot,  and  for  Becor- 
in;  to  your  people  the  reality  and  ^iies  of 
fepreienUtion'^ 

Tht  Pttiiion  to  iki  House  0/  Commtms. 

**  Tbatio  a  petiaon  presented  to  yon^ 
lioncufab|c  house,  hy  Charles  Grey.es^. 
(now  Earl  Grey)  on  Monday  the  6th  day 
of  May,  1793,  and  whicb^  petition  wras  en- 
tered on  the  journals  of  your  honoijirable 
bouse,  it  was  averred,  and  offered  (o  be 
proved,* 

*'  That  the  bouse  of  cojonmo^s  did  nol 
folly' and  fairly  lep^esent  the  people  of 
England.  That  the  elective  franchise  wqs 
so  partially  and  unequally  distributed,  that 
a  niMority  of  your  honourable  bouse  was 
elected  b^r  less  than  a  two  liundredth  part 
of  the  male  population.  Ttiat'  the  right 
of  rotiog  was  reguk^ed  by  no  uniform  or 
ntioflial  principle.  That  Rutland,  the 
smsJIett,  and  Yorkshire,  the  largest  coon- 
ty  returned  t^e  ^me  nymfcjer  of  rcpre- 
seifttaUves.  That  Cornwall,  whi^b  by  the 
c^flBtiaken  by  order  of  parliament,  ap- 
pc^ri  to  contain  a  population  of  188,^6^, 
««  retnms  at  many  members  to  your  ho- 
novrable  house  as  the  counties  of  Vork, 
i^utlaod,  and  Middlese  V'  ^l>ich  by  the 
ssme  census,  contain  l,695,a77.  "And 
thilt  Coruwall,and  Wilts,'^  containing  373, 
3^  personalise  nd  moro  borough  members 
to  parliament  than  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Warwickshire,  Middlesex,  Worcesterhsire 
and  Somersetshire,  which  united^  tonUin 
^,911  ,«50.  **  That  W  of-  your  honout- 
aftle  members,  are  returned  by  35  places, 
where  the  elections  are  notoriously  mere 
matters  of  fonn.  That,  In  addition  to  the 
•70  so  choseni  90  more  of  your  honourable 
meinbers  are  elected  by  46  places,  in  none 
of  which  the  number  of  electors  exceed 
50.  That  in  addition  to  the  160  so  elect- 
ed 37  more  of  your  honourable  members, 
are  elected  by  19  places,  in  npne  of  which 
the  Dumber  of  electors  eitceed  100.  That 
ill  addition  tothe  19*^  honouwble  members 
so  chosen,  6^  more  are  returned  by  26 
places,  in  none  of  which  the  number  of 

x4ten  *xc««*  ^^'  '^^^  *"  »<*<''^'^  ^ 
the  249^  so  elected,  20  more  are  returned 
for  counties  in  Scotland  by  less  than  100 
electors  each,  and  10  for  counties  fn  Scot- 
land by  less  than  «50  each.  That  in  ad^ 
ditioti  to  the  «79.so  elected,  13  district*  of 
burcfas  in  Scottand,  not  oonUining  100 
TOtiBlY  each,  and  2  distridt  of  burghs,  not 
cohtaiping  125  each,  return  15  more  of 
Toiir  honourable  members.  That  m  th^ 
manoer  994  of  yoor  honourable  members 
m-e  chosen,  which  being  a  decided  major- 
ity  of  the  entire  hpuse  of  oppuDOns,  T»» 
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enabled  to  decide  all  quf  stiona  in  the  namn 
of  the  whole  people  of  Great  Britain.-* 
Tliat  84  individuals  do,  by  their  pwn  im« 
mediate  authority,  sei^i  157  of  your  ho- 
nourable meqfibers^.to.  parliament.  That 
in  addition  to  these  157  honourable  mem- 
bers, 1^  mon;^  making  In  the  whoie  307, 
are  retijrned  tq  your  honourable  house,  not 
by  the  collective  voice  of  those  wbojm 
they  appear  tqrepresentj  but  by  the  rer 
cpinmendation  of  70  powerful  individuals, 
added  to  the  84  before-mentioned,  and 
making  t^e  total  nnmber  of  patrons  alto* 
gether  oi\ly  154,  vfho,  rcinrn  a  decided 
majority  of  your  honourable  house.  That 
no  less  than  150  of  your  hov^aur^Ie  mem- 
bers owe  their  eliection^  entirely  to  the  ii«f 
terferenc^  of  p^eifs ;  aud  that  40  peers,  in 
defiance  of  the  resolutions  of  your  ho- 
nourable hi^ttse,  have  possesse4  themselves 
of  so  many  burgage  t? j^ures,  and  obtained 
su9h  an  a.bsolute  and  u^contrcwiled  com* 
mand  in  very  many  small  bonvigbs,  in  the 
kingdom,  as  to  be  enabled,  by  their  owq^ 
positive  authority,  to  return  81  of  your 
honourable  members.  That  seats  in  your 
honourf^e  house  are  sought  for  at  a  most 
extifavagan;  an4  in.creasing  rate  of  ex- 
pense«  That  the  mei^nk  token  by  candi* 
dates  to  ob.tain,  and  by  electors  to  bestow 
the  hojnourof  a  seat  in  your  honourabla 
house,  evidently  appear  to,  have  been  in* 
creasing  in  a  progrossiw  degree  of  frand 
and  corrup.tiQn-" 

Your  pietitioners  are  of  opinion,  that  if 
the  represenUtion  of  the  people  in  your 
honourable  house  had  not  been  very  de- 
fective and  unequal,  they  should  not  now 
have  to  complain  of  the  sad  eiSscts  pnv 
duced  by  several  unfortunate  and  destrac* 
tive  wars,  oc  of  the  immense  debt  and 
taxes  vith  which  the  country  is  bur- 
tbened.  They  lament,  that  yopr  honour- 
able hon^  have  not  thought  fit  to  take  the 
petition,  containing  the  above  allegations 
into  your  serious  consideration  ;  the  more 
so,  v>  sii^c?  the  time  it  was  entered  oa 
the  journals  o^  your  honourable  house,  the 
aboT^  causes  cannot  but  have  increased 
the  number  of  comipt  persons  who  barter 
for  sei^  And  it  is  with  grief  we  state, 
that  wh«n  a  direct  aiid  distinct  charge  was 
mad/s  in  your  honourabla  house,  00  the 
1 1  th  day  of  May  last,  against  Lord  Cattle^ 
rengh,  and  Mr.  Pwcvo^l,  meokbeis  thereof* 
and  i^  the  saoje  time  two  of  his.  Majesty's 
ministers,  of  having  %^A  a  scat  therein, 
that  your  honoureble  house  refused  to  in- 
stitute any  inquiry ;  we  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  conclude,  that  the  ouly  alterna- 
tive whith  U  left  our  country  Is  a  radical 
reform  in  the  representaUoo,  or  a  ioal  ax-^ 
tin<;tion  oC  iU  Uhert)e>. 
T 
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We  cannot  conceal  from  your  bonovr- 
abte  bouse  our  apprehenbions,  that  the 
prayer  of  this  our  petition  will  not  be  at- 
tended to  until  it  be  too  late  ;  but  yoar 
petitioners  will,  in  any  event,  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction arising  from  a  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  they  owe  their  country. 
Yoar  petitioners  most  earnestly  request, 
that  your  honourable  hopse  will,  at  an  ear- 
ly day,  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
present  defective  state  of  the  representa- 
tion, and  adopt  such  other  means  as  shall 
prevent  the  choice  of  representatives  from 
being  "committed  to  select  bodies  of  men, 
of  such  limited  numbers  as  render  them 
an  easy  prey  to  the  artful,  or  a  ready  pur- 
chase to  ihe  wealthy  ;**  and  to  shorten 
the  dnratation  of  parliaments ;  and  by  re- 
uioviDg  the  causes  of  that  confusion,  liti- 
gation, and  expense,  with  which  they  are 
at  this  day  conducted,  to  render  frequent 
and  new  elections,  what  our  ancestorsat  the 
revolution  asserted  them  to  be,  the  means 
of  a  happy  union  and  good  agreement  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  people. 

COMMON   HALL., 

Yesterday  there  was  a  very  numerous 
Braeting  at  Guildhall,  to  receive  the  re* 
port  of  the  Sheriffs,  with  regard  to  their 
pfoceedings  to  procure  an  audience  of 
the  King,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
before  his  Majesty  the  resolutions  of  the 
laat   Common  Hall. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  She- 
rfffs,  it  appeared  that  they  had  some 
interviews  with  the '  Secretary  of  State, 
in  which  they  applied  for  an  audience 
of  his  Majesty,  in  compliance  with  thedi- 
rectimis,  of  the  Livery,  but  they  found 
their  applications  unavailing.  They  left 
a  letter  with  the  Secretary  of  Sute  ex- 
pressive of  the  objects  of  their  appli. 
cations,  and  to  this,  the  answer  was, 
that  it  had  heen  laid  before  his  Majesty, 
wbo  declined  to  grant  the  audience  re- 
quired,  because  be  bad  for  the  last  four 
years  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his 
sight,  declined  to  receive  any  addresses 
and  petitions  at  the  levee,  and  he  did  not 
feel  it  right  to  makf>  any  distinction. 

After  Aldermen  Wood  and  Atkins  had 
made  this  communication,  which  was 
received  with  strong  expressions  of  dis- 
content, 

Mr.  Favell  stood  forward,  and  in  mov- 
infc  certain  resolutions  as  expressive  of 
the  opmion  of  the  meeting  upon  this  re- 
port, called  to  their  recollection  the 
marked  censure  of  the  great  Lord  Chat- 
bam,  upon  the  minister  of  his  day,  tor 
returning  an  unfavourable  answer  to  an 
address  from  the  city  of  Ix>ndon.  But 
how  much  more  censurable  was  Uie  con- 


duct of  that  Minister,  who  abaolutelj 
refused  even  te  receive  the  address  rf 
that  city.  {ShouU  qf  hear !  hear  /) 
Mr.  Jones  seconded  the  resolutions. 
After  the  first  resolution  had  been  car- 
ried, and  the  second  was  put- 
Mr.  Sheriff  Atkms  presented  himself 
to  the  Hall,  and  in  a  very  elaborate 
speech  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  Li- 
very never  possessed  the  right  of  pre- 
senting any  address  or  petition  to  his 
Majesty  upon  tht^  throne.  The  worthy 
Sheriff  had  gone  on  for  some  time  in  this 
strain,  with  occasional  interruptions,  but 
at  length  there  was  a  general  burst  of 
indignation,  which  rendered  it  expedient 
for  him  to  retire. 

Mr.  Waithman  then  appeared,  and  was 
received  with  acclamations  of  applause. 
He  pointed  out  the  mistake  under  which 
the  honourable  Alderman  had  been  ar- 
guing throughout.  For  that  Honourable 
Gentleman  had  confounded  the  right  af 
the  corporation  to  present  any  addresc 
or  petition  to  his  Majesty  upon  the 
throne,  with  that  claimed  by  the  Livery 
on  this  occasion,  to  present  their  ad- 
dress or  remonstrance  at  the  Levee. 
But  the  refusal  to  allow  the  Sheriffi  af 
London  a  personal  audience  of  bis  Majesty 
on  this  occasion,  was  really  calculated 
to  excite  both  astonishment  and  Indig- 
nation i  for  such  a  refusal  bad  itever 
been  attempted  before,  up  to  this  parti- 
cular instance.  It  would  be  recollected 
that  when  bis  Majesty  first  declioe<^  in 
1795,  to  receive  the  petitions  of  the 
Livery  on  the  throne,  H  was  prescribed 
to  present  such  petitions  at  the  Levee^ 
and  to  that  prescription  it  waa  now  pro- 
posed to  conform.  But  Miuisiera  would 
not  allow  of  even  that  conformity. 
They  required  t)»at  the  whole  thing 
should  be  vested  in  their  diacretian — 
either  to  throw  the  address  or  resoluoMis 
in  the  fire,  or  to  communicate  them  to 
bis  Majesty.  But  the  Livery  shewed 
a  disposition  even  to  concede,  in  some 
degree,  to  Ministers.  At  the  last  Cooi- 
mon  Hall  the  right  was  vi  aved  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  to  bis  Majesty  at  the 
Levee,  and  it  was  proposed  merely  to 
require  a  pen^onal  audience.  For  the 
first  time,  this  was  denied — for  the  first 
time  since  the  revolution  this  denial  took 
place.  Nay,  the  sentiment  that  prevail- 
ed even  previous  to  the  revolution,  when 
attempts  were  made  to  seize  our  Charter, 
shewed  how  tenacious  ouranceston  were 
of  every  thing  connected  with  the  right 
of  petitioning.  In  order  to  illustrate 
that  sentiment,  the  Worthy  Meatber 
read  the  following  extract  Irom  the  speeds 
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of  Sir  George  Treby,  Recorder  of  Lod- 
don,  upon  an  interesting  argameat  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  petitioning. 

"  That  the  Constitution  and  Law  of 
the  Land  had  given  to  the  subject  the  right 
of  petitioning  and  of  access  to  the  Su- 
preme Governor,  to  represent  to  him 
their  grievances,  ttid  to  pray  a  redress  of 
t^heon ;  and,  that  the  same  Law  gave 
them  also  a  right  to  state  in  their  peti- 
tions those  facts  and  reasons  which  caus- 
ed their  grievances^  provided  those  facts 
are  true. 

The  facts  recited  in  the  petitions  were 
iraqiiestionably  true,  and  even  confessed 
by  the  king's  council— the  city  admitted 
the  king's  power  to  prorogue  parliament, 
and  did  iu  no  sort  question  it.  They 
only  insisted,  that  it  was  as  true,  that 
all  their  grievances  and  dangers  did 
proceed  from  that  lawful,  but  unseason- 
able, act  of  the  king's,  and  as  there 
was  one  part  of  the  constitution  that 
gave  the  king  power  to  prorogue  the 
parliament,  so  there  was  another  part 
of  the  constitution  that  gave  the  subject 
an  original  right  to  petition  Ibrredreas 
of  grievances ;  and  that,  therefore,  to 
paoish  a  man  for  showing  in  his  petition 
those  grievances  which  4ke  desires  to  be 
redressed,  and  the  causes  of  them,  was 
the  same  thing  as  to  deny  him  the 
rtgftt  of  petitioning,  and  that  such  a 
denial  wonld  infer  oppression  and  the 
moft  abject  slavery;  for,  when  the 
sabjects  are  misused  and  grieved,  and 
are  dented  the  liberty  to  complain  and 
pray  the  king  to  redress  those  evils. 
where  are  they  constitutionally  to  look 
for  relief  »»* 

The  honourable  gentleman  animadvert- 
ed at  some  length,  and  with  consider- 
able  spirit,  upon  the  endeavours  of  the 
present  administration  to  injure  the  right 
sojostly  estimated  by  the  high  authority 
he  had  quoted.  But  these  endeavours 
formed  a  part  of  the  syt^tematic  attack 
which  was  making  on  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  the  country.  According  to 
that  constitution — according  to  the  act 
of  setUenaent — it  was  provided  that  no 
plsKxmeo  or  pensioners  'should  sit  in  the 
bouse  of  commons,  and  yet  that  house 
was  now  nearly  filled  by  placemen  and 
pcaaionera,  or  those  who  were  .so  by 
proxy.  By  the  same  act,  no  foreigner 
was  to  bold  any  place  of  profit  or  power, 
either  civil  or  military,  in  this  country; 
bat  that  provision  was  totally  discarded, 
and  we  had  now  no  less  than  30,000 
forotgri  troops  quartered  upon  us.  And 
in  aMitioa  to  these  outra;ies,  it  seemed 
the  -c«sohitk»n  to  deny  us  tb?  right  of 
peiftlofiiog. 


Adverting  to  the  allutioni  which   he 
had  made  in    that  hall    with   regard  to 
lord  Castlereagh,  the  honourable  member 
Mated,  that  he  had,  since    his  last  ex* 
planatiou,   found,    that    before  he  had 
been    applied    go   by    the    noble  lord's 
friends  to  make  that  explanation,  lega^ 
opinions  had  been  consulted  for  ten  or 
twelve  days,    whether  an    action   could 
not  be  maintained  against  him«  for  what 
he  had  said  in  that  ball — ( a  general  thoui 
qf  indtgnatiti J ^Th\8  of   course    he    did 
not  know  when  he    was  addressed     by 
lord  Castlereagh's  friend.      But  the  con* 
saltation  with  lawyers   to  punish   being 
found  unavailing,   it    was    thought   ex- 
pedient to  conciliate.    When  the  noble 
lord  could    not   gratify    his  disposifioo^ 
by  seeking  the  former,    he  bent  to  his 
policy    in  attending  to  the  latter.    As  it 
was  not   deemed  expedient  to  prosecute 
him,  (Mr.  W.)  for  a  libsl,  an  appeal  was 
made  to  his  candour  and  justice  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  lord's  friend.    To  this 
appeitf  he  attended  and   gave    all    the 
explanation  which  candour  and   justice 
could  require.      With  that    explanation 
the  parties  who  appealed  expressed  them- 
selves perfectly  satisfied;  and  yet  he  had 
been  since  most  basely  misrepresented. 
It  had  been  said  that  he  had  retracted, 
but  this  he  denied,  for  he  had  nothing 
to  retract.     What    he  had  stated  was, 
that  lord  Castlereagh's  family   received 
£36,()Q0  a  year  from  the  public  purse ; 
and  he  objected   to  the  opposite  state- 
ments made  to  him  by  the  noble  lord's 
friend ;     because      he      observed     that 
«£9,000  a  year  was  omitted,  which  had 
only  been  relinquished    by    the    noble 
lord,  and   his  connections,  about  a  month   ' 
or  two  before;  and  he  also  objected  to 
the    deduction    of    the    sums    paid    to 
clerks  or  deputies,   the    whole    csming 
dut    of  the    public    purse.       But    what 
struck  him  most  particularly  was,  that 
the  noble   lord's  friend  professed  not  to 
know    that   certain    persons,     enjoying 
considerable  sinecurfs,   were   related  to 
the  noble  lord,  until  he  (Mr.  W.)  told 
him    so.      (a  general  laugh)      When    he 
mentioned    that  lord  Camden   received 
a6d0,000  a  year,  which  made  the  aggre- 
gate sum  derived    from  the    public    by 
lord  Lord  Castlereagh's  relations  jC66,00O 
instead  of  >£36,000l,   as  he    had  before 
mentioned,  the  noble    lord**  friend  ex- 
pressed snrprize.    *  *  Nay  more,*'  observed 
Mr.    Waitbman*     '*  the     noble     lord's 
friend,  in    alluding     to    the   amount  of 
lord  Camden's  sinecure,  stated  that   he 
could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience, 
nor  did  he  conceive    how    any    honest 
man  could  take  so  much  n^oney  onto/ 
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the  pockets  of  the  public,  without 
Aoinf  any  thing  for  it,  a^iitg,  that  he 
ivai  certain,  lt>rd  Castlercagh  did  not 
differ  from  him  upon  the  subject  of  that 
sinecure."  Iii  tootlusioh,  the  Hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  he  thought  it  bis 
duty  minutely  to  stale  these  facts,  be^ 
cauM .  the  public  were  interested  in 
them,  and  biscauieit  was  right  to  tnake 
known  the  tficks  and  juggUs  to  which 
these  men  resorted,  who  would  sacrifice 
kindred,  friendship  and  ctndOui*,  to  serve 
their  btvn  ends. 

A  gentleman,  whos^  name  wt  could 
not  learn,  proposed  the  appointllient  of  a 
committee  of  twenty  member^  to]  watch 
oTetthe  ti^ht§  of  the  city  of  Lohdon,anci 
to  devise  the  means  of  guarding  against 
their  riolatioo. 

But  upon  Mr.  Waithman  itcOkimend- 
ing  the  propriety  of  fiirther  deliberating 
about  such  %  measure  before  It  was  put 
to  the  vote,  the  honourable  geiitleman 
was  induced  to  wave  hit  propositidn. 

The  several  reM>1titions  were  then  piH 
and  carried  ilBanim«^tasiy^. 

jtt  a  meeiing  Iff  the  gentrai  eomnuUe^  i^f  ike 
Catholict  of  Ireland,  held  al  the  commitiee 
room.  No,  4,  CroW'Street,  on  the  3Ut  Jan* 
1810. 

SIR  THOMAS  BSMOKDBj  tART.  IN  THE  CHAIR, 

Hesolied,  That,  solemnly  protesting 
igliinst  the  unrelenting  syi»t^m  of  in- 
tolerance which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
appear  to  be  doomed  in  this  enlightened 
age  to  endure,  we  are  yet  stedfastly 
determined  to  persevere  in  clttming  oar 
emancipatiOD. 


And  by  odr  cohitanby  id  thU  jM 
purfeXiit,  and  by  availing  owrtelvea  ofaB 
warrantable  ineaiis  for  this  parpoer, 
to  ptDve  ourselves  worthy  of  those  equal 
righU  and  liKierties  which  we  demand, 
tod  can  never  consent  to  forego. 
.  Resolved,  that,  not  dismayed  by  pswt 
disappbintmeiits,  oir  deterred  by  ezistiDg 
diffibhlties,  we  shall  take  eve^y  occaskMi 
to  utter  our  compUints,  to  solicit  ample 
diftcussibu,  abd  to  render  olif  degraded 
aiid  dpphSssed  condition  oniveraaUjr 
knowb^ relying,  that  tlie  unerriog  in-^ 
fluedce  of  justice  and  soUad  reakoa  (to 
which  we  appeal)  must  speedily  ambdhM 
those  blind  ao<i  fattf  prvjtidices  whick 
obstruct  the  freedom  and  happiness  wi 
Ireland. 


Resolved,  That  it  is  the  in 
dtttv  of  this  committee  to  have  tkeir 
petition  to  parliament  presented  to  batik 
houses,  sb  that  the  entire  merits  d  omr 
cause  may  be  fairly  and  amplj.  di«« 
cussed. 

Resolved,  Thiit  the  Earl  of  Fisgall 
be  requeilted  forthwith  to  cause  o«r  pe- 
titions to  both  hoOses  of  parliaiBeot  t^ 
be  so  proceeded  upoit  as  to  insure  that 
inquiry  aud  discus^iou  which  the  boooor 
and  interest  of  the  Ctftholic  body  iai- 
perionsly  re^juire. 

fHOMAS  ftCMOHDB,  caAIRMAiT, 

James  Nuitg^,  esq,  in  the  ckur. 
Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  meet- 
ing be   given  to  Sir  ThoipM  £«iDende, 
Bart,  for  his  digaiAsd  and  proper  coa* 
duct  in  the  chair. 

BOWAUD  HAT,  SRC. 
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Fof  the  hformathn  tif  ou^  rfotkri  we  select 
from  the  Statesman^  London  Newspaper, 
t/iefoihwing  artxie.  The  sntject  appulri 
to  kawe  ohhumed  but  Itttk  aitenlion  in  this 
country,  akhough  so  ckarfy  ajffeeting  a 
tiraffie  volmok  is  so  wiU  known  on  thk  *QmMge 
HfBeifast. 

mUWTNQ  OF  lAWK  MUTRS 

The  s^prebension  of  Mr.  D6  Tonge 
aeems  to  have  failed  of  |>roddcibg  the  de- 
sired effect,  for  Bknk  JNoies,  in  spite  of 
every  effort,  continue  to  be  bought  at 
a  reduced  prke.-    As  tlie  actual*  piofecc«- 


tion  6f  Mr.  be  Vonge  foi^  the  oHenee  ^ 
buying  Bank  of  England  Notes,"  has  by 
mai'iy  been  doubted,  we  have  made  soaie 
inquiry  inCo  the  affair,  and  find  that  a 
bill  of  indictnbent  has  beee  fbuod,  oa 
whicfii  Kir.  De  Yonge  will  be  tried  at  the 
next  Seiibious.  tot  the  informatioii  of 
our  Readers  we  present  them  with  a  eopy 
6f  the  first,  aud  a&stracUof  the  foorlMt 
counts,  of  tlris  carious  docomeat,  ia 
whi^h  it  is  averred,  that  the  Notaaof  the 
Governor  and  CoiiDpany  of  the  Baak  of 
"^    '     '    called  Jaidc  Notes,  we  of  the 
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rt  ipecilfed  00  iXie  <ace  of  theoi— Mid 
a  SjMioiali  dollar  is  of  the  vahie  of 
fif  6  iluUingSy  altboDgh  iotriusicaUy  it  if 
wortli  no  tuch  inin»  higb  ms  is  the  prestat 
prite  of  the  precious  motalji. 

Thie  circumiUDce  of  Mr.  De  Yooge't 
•pprebeosioD  are  not  a  little  carious. 
The  aecood  witness,  J.  Call,  accompanied 
hy  the  third,  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
De  Yooge»  who  is  hy  birth  a  Dutchman* 
Call  addressing  him  fluently  in  his  own 
language,  sUted,  that  he  could  not  speak  . 
English,  but  the  person  who  accompanied 
kim  cookL  Mr.  De  Yonge,  however, 
leplyiag  in  the  tame  langua|;e,  the  aa- 
liatiUice  of  aa  ihterpreter  becai^e  uone-^ 
cevary.  Call,  then  represented  hltiitolf 
to  have  Baiik  Notes  which  he  wished  to 
exchange  for  guineas,  as  he  was  going  U 
dollaod.—- ACter  some  negociation  an  ex- 
change was  effected,  and  Mr.  Call  and 
his  fHend  left  the  hpose,  to  which,  how- 
ever, in  ksi  than  two  minutes  they  re- 
tiirned,  accompanied  by  the  other  three 
witnesses  mentioned  iu  the  indie  tmenti 
who  bad  been  waiting  in  a  coacH  for  the 
result  of  the  trt^h  One  of  the  three,  a 
Mr.  Powell,  was  a  gentleman  lirom  the 
Mint,  and  the  other  two  Officers.  To  the 
great  astoiiishmeat  of  Mr.  De  Yonge,  his 
I>utch  friend,  Mr.  Call,  who  could  speak 
only  Dutch,  demanded  iu  good  English  ef 
Mr.  De  Yonge  the  Bank  Notes  and  dollar 
which  he  had  exchanged  for  guineas. 
Those,  which  Mr.  De  Yonge  produced, 
they  immediately  seized,  together  with 
Mr.  De  Yonge  himself,  who  was  taken 
before  the  Lord  Mayer,  and  subsequently 
liberated  on  ^uding  bail- 

I'beM  are  briefly,  at  pe  have  been  in- 
formed (and  we  doubt  not  correctly)  the 
foots.  The  value  of  Bank  Notes  and  stamp- 
ed Dollars^  it  remains  for  a  British  Jury 
to  ascertain.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  De 
Yonge,  who  is  very  far  from  being  in  afi. 
fluent  circumstances,  has  lost  bis  Bauk 
Kotes,  and,  with  them,  the  means  of  de- 
fending  himself  in  such  a  manneil'  as  so 
▼ery  important  a  case  requires.  The  num- 
beir  of  attempts  made  by  the  traps  on  per- 
sons suspected  of  buying  Bank  Notes, 
lias  be«n  vei^  considerable ;  but,  until 
Mr,  De  Yonge  was  caught,  they  were  un<*. 
aoccessful,  and  in  some  instances  unfor- 
tooate,  receiving,  instead  of  guineas,  a 
soand  cudgelling. 

The  Statute  on  which  Mr.  De  Yonge  is 
iD4ic(ed,  it  will  bO  seen,  b  not  steted  in 
th«  indictment. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped,  that  this  on- 
ibrtooate  victim  will  not  be  su^red  to 
wa^t  the  meaas  of  defending  himself  a- 
gaiMt  the  powerful  proseoators  with  wbon 


he  has  to  contend,  on  a  question  of  snob 
public  importence.  The  |nanner  of  a^ 
duoing  Mr.  De  Yonge  to  the  comqiisaioa 
of  the  act,  is  precisely  in  unison  witk 
that  conscientious  priiiciple  which  uiged 
a  certain  Society  to  employ  agents  to  pur- 
chase meat  of  bntehers  on  the  morning  of 
the  Sabbath  Day,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  fining  them  for  the  commission  of  that 
offence. 

LONOOK,  >  llie  Jurors  for  our  Lord  the 
to  wU.  {  King,  upon  their oath,prese&t 
that  James  de  Yonge,  late  of  London,  la- 
bourer, being  an  evil-disposed  person,  and 
not  regdiding  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
realm,  nor  fearing  the  pains  and  penaltiea 
thereiu'conUined,  on  the  26th  day  of  De* 
cember,  in  the  50th  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  George  IU.  &c.  with  force 
and  arms,  at  the  pkrish  of  StBotolph,  Aid* 
gate,  in  the  ward  of  Portsoken,  in  London, 
aforesaid,  unlawfully  did  exchange  cer- 
tain coined  gold  of  this  realm,  that  is  to 
say,  fifty  pieces  of  gold  coin  of  this  realm, 
called  guioleas,  of  the  value  of  58L  10s« 
with  one  Jefnatius  Call,  receiving  of  and 
fipom  the  said  J.  Call,  then  and  there  to 
wit,  on  the  same  day  and  year  aforesaid, 
at  the  parish  and  ward  aforesaid,  in  Lon- 
don, aforesaid,  more  in  vahie,  benefit, 
profit  and  advantage,  for  the  said  corned 
Gold  ao  ci[changed,  that  is  to  say,  for 
the  said  50  pieces  of  Gold  Coin  of  this 
Realm,  called  Guineas,  than  thO  same 
are  declared  by  a  certain  Proelamation 
of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  the 
First,  given  at  his  Court  at  St.  Jamea^, 
the  29d  of  November,  1717,  in  the  4th 
year  of  bis  reign,  to  be  current  for  within 
this  his  Mi^esty**  realm,  and  others  hii» 
dominions,  that  is  to  say,  two  Pro- 
missory Notes  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  called 
Bank  Notes,  for  the  payment  of  thc^ 
sum  of  101.  each,  and  of  the  value 
of  101.  each  j  two  other  Promissory  Notes 
of  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  call- 
ed  Bank  Notes  for  the  payment  of  the  sum 
of  51.  each,  aed  of  the  value  of  51.  each  ; 
seven  other  promissory  notes  of  the  said 
Governor  and  Company,  called  Bank 
Notes,  for  th^  payment  of  the  sum  of  *iL 
each,  and  of  the  value  of  SI.  each ;  and 
twelve  other  promissory  Notes,  of  the  said 
Governor  and  Company,  called  Bank 
Notes,  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  1 1. 
each,  and  of  the  value  of  11.  eachj  and  one 
pi^ceof  silver  coin  called  a  Dollar,  of  the 
value  of  Five  Sbillingi,  in  contempt  of  our 
said  Lord  the  King,  ai«d  his  laws,  to  the 
evil  example  of  all  other  persons  in  tbe  like 
case  oflfenUing,  against  the  form  of  the 
fltatuie  ia  that  case  made  and  provided  | 
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•nd  af  aintt  the  peac^  of  our  said  Lord  t6e 
King»  his  crown,  and  dignity. 

«d  Connt— That  fie  receired  such  Noteg 
ill  exebangt*,  being  Jl.  15s.  more  in  value, 
lienefit,  pi-ofit,  and  advantage,  for  the  said 
«med  Gold,  9lc»  thttn  the  same  is  declared 
Ir3f  the  aforesaid  Proclamation  to  be  cur- 
vent  for. 

3dCoant— That  he  did  exchange  50 
pieces  of  coined  gold  money  of  this  realm, 
called  guineas,  of  thevalneof  21  shiltings 
€ach,  and  together  of  the  value  of  521.  lOs. 
teceiiring  more  in  value,  benefit,  profit, 
ftnd  advantage,  than  the  said  corned  gold 
BiOney  is  declared  by  the  said  Proclama- 
tion to  be  current  for,  A:c.  that  {^.toisay, 
Jtc.  (The  Bank  Notts  and  Dollar  before 
mentioned.) 

4th  Count — ^That  he  did  exchange  with 
the  said  J.  Call,  iOguinesis,  being  current 
for  no  more  than  21  shillings  each,  receiv- 
ing from  him  on^  shilling  and  sixpence 
inore  in  value,  benefit,  profit,  aod  advan- 
tage, for  each  and  every  of  the  said  gui- 
neas, than  they  arc  declared  by  the  said 
Proclamation  t»  be  worth,  tliat  is  to  say, 
(the  Bank  Kotes  and  Dollar  before-men- 
tioned.) 

5tb  Count-^Tbat  he  anlM^olly  did  ear* 
^baage  with  thd  ^aid  J.  CaU,  50  piscftt  of 
coined  Gold  M^ney,  of  the  value  of  521. 
108.  receiving  from  him  31.  15s*  more  In 
value,  benefit^  profit  and  advantage,  for 
the  said  pieces,  of  Gold,  than  the  same 
arc  declared  to  be  current  lor  by  the  said 
ProalamatioQ. 

Witaesses, 
f»  Calib  Edward  Powkll, 

JBTNATrvs  Call, 
Jqbm  Bush« 
KoaiRT  BaowN, 
Daniel  Bin.  Lsasbittsr. 


SLOPBMtirT. 

An  elopement  has  taken  place 
iBhicb  will  make  a  very  considerable 
Doise.  The  elegant  Mifts  ElWes,  daugh- 
ter of  George  Blwes,  esq.  el«ped  with  a 
young  clergymen  of  Oxford,  of  the  name 
of  Doffield,  who*  was  assisted  in  the  plot 
by  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  cloth 
on  Wednesday  7th  February.  Mr.  £lvves 
is  perhaps,  tlie  richest  ready-monied  com- 
mouer  in  England.  He  is  heir  to  the 
^peculiar  virtues  of  his  economical  father, 
and  is  estiomted  to  be  worth  near 
a  million  of  floating  disposable  cash, 
»nd  she  is  bis  only  child.  She  is  under 
age,  but  was  not  made  a  Ward  of  Chan- 
cei-y.  The  plan  devised  by  the  three 
clffical  geoUemen,  was  well  concerted. 


One  of  them  under  pretence  of  psyiv^ 
.  his  addresses  to  a  lady  on  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Elwes,  contrived  to  be  received  into  the 
ftimily    in  the  character  of    her   lover, 
where  he  was  treated   with  the  otmosl 
I'espect ;  and  this  gave  him  opportunities 
of  arranging    tbe  matter  for  bin  fHeDd 
Mr.  Duffield.     On   Wednesday  morning 
he  prevailed  on  Mrs.  Elwes  to  accompany 
his   own  intended  wifv  asboiiping;    and 
in  their  absence,  he    banded   with     th«- 
utmost  openness.  Miss  Elwes  to  tbe  door, 
near  which  a  chaise  and  four  was  drawn  up. 
He  met  Mr.  Elu*es  in  the  hall,  who  ask- 
ed them  where  they  were  going;   she  waj 
without  a  hat  or  bodnat,  and  said  she  was 
doly  going   to    her    mamma,   who   was 
waiting  for  her.    The  reverend  gentleman 
proceeded  with  her,  placed  her    in   the 
chaise  by  the  side  of  her  gallant,    «nd 
returned  to  the  house  with  the  ntiooat  un- 
concern.    Mr.  Bilges  had  inquired  in  tbe 
mean  time,  how  long  Mrs.    Elwes  I»d 
been  out,  and  seeing  her  dondnctcr  re- 
turn, inquired  where  bis  daughter   was. 
Tbe  clergymen  with  perfect  soAg  froid, 
tHd  him  he  bad  delivered  her  to  the  man 
destined  to  make    her  happy  ,  and  that 
she  Iras  off  to  Gretna  Green,  wh6rc  he 
advised  him  to  follow,  and  assist   in   tbe 
ceremony.    The  distress  of  Mr.  tlwes, 
and  still  more  of  Mrs.  Elwes,  on  her  re- 
tifm  may  be  conceived.    They  both  set 
off  in  a   post  chaise  and  four,    on  the 
north  road ;   but  we  believe  they  proceed- 
ed no  farther  than  St.  Alban's  where  not 
having  beard  the  least  account  of  their 
route,  they  resolved  to  return  ;  and   yes- 
terday no  tidings  had  been  received  of 
the  happy  pair. 

Morning  Chronkle»,„We  are  requesited 
to  state,  that  Mr.  Duffield,  who  has  elop- 
ed with  Miss  Elwes,  is  a  Layman,  and 
that  none  of  the  parties  concerned  were 
clergymen.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
D*B  addresses  had  been  permitted  two 
years  ago,  but  some  change  m  the  opini- 
ons of  the  governing  part  of  the  femi- 
ly  had  arisen,  and  other  suitors  were 
strongly  recommended  to  the  young  hidy. 
She,  however,  continued  constt^nt  to  her 
first  attachment.  The  gentleman  who 
handed  Miss  £,  to  the  dooi*,  was  a  real 
suitor  to  the  hiidy  visiting  in  the  bouse, 
and  their  union  is  expected  shortly  tx>  take 
place.  Mr.  D.  arrived  safe  at  Gretna 
Green,  on  Thursday  night,  and  w^s  im- 
mediately married  to  bis  ftiir  and  lovely 
companion. 

COSOKS&'S  INaVBST. 

At  2  o'clock  on  Saturday  February 
3d,  an  inquest  was    held  oefore  An- 
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tbony  Gell,  esq.  coropcr  for  West- 
minster, -  OD  the  body  of  a  young 
injtn,  name  uuknown*  then  lying  dead 
at  the  house  of  J.  Norris,  the  Nor- 
tkumberiaiid  Arms>  Great  RusaelU 
street,  Covent-garden. 

From  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Harris,  master  of  the  Garrick 
Head  tavern,  in  6ow-street>  it  ap- 
peared that  the  deceased  had  come 
to  his  house  on  Tuesday  morning  last. 
Id  ^mpany  with  another  person,  who 
appeared  to  the  witness  to  be  a  stran- 
g!;r  to  the  deceased,  and  whom  the 
witness  supposed  (o  be  a  Jew.  They 
had  coiiee  and  toast  for  breakfost,  ate 
uncommonly  hearty,  and  had  a  de- 
canter of  Madeira  on  their  breakfast 
table,  which  they  completely  emjp* 
tied,  and  the  deceased  payed  for  the 
whole.  He  continued  at  the  Qar- 
rick's  Head  the  greater  part  of 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
ooly  going  out  at  intervals  to  see  the 
town,  as  he  said,  and  also  to  go  to 
the  oratorio  and  the  play.  The  Jew 
was  not  above  twice  or  three  times 
in  his  company  ;  the  deceased  was 
alone  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
stm,  however  continuing  to  live  in 
the  most  extravagant  style,  eating  un- 
commonly hearty,  and  drink'mg  very 
freely  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  of  the 
most  costly  wines,  but  constantly 
paying  for  every  thing  as  he  had  it. 
Though  be  had  very  much  the  de^ 
raeanour  of  a  eentleman,  yet  still 
there  was  something  in  his  dress, 
which  induced  the  landlord  to  think 
that  he 'moved  in  some  of  the  infe- 
rior walks  of  life ;  his  coat  was  a 
coarse  brown  frock,  like  that  gener- 
ally worn  by  stablemen.  He  at  one 
time  however,  spoke  about  his  having 
respectable  connections  in  fhe  coun- 
try, but  at  another  time  denied  his 
having  a  friend  in  the  world.  Upon 
the  wbole,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
inconsistency  in  his  conduct,  and  con- 
tradiction iq  his  discourse,  which  oc- 
caskmed  the  landlord  to  suspect  he 
laboured  under  a  derangement  of  in- 
tellect. On  Thursday  about  four 
in  the  afternoon,  he  was  very  im- 
portunate in  his  solicitations  to  a 
waiter  and  a  boy  who  attended  him, 
to  procure  him  a  large  sharp  knife, 
to  .shave  the  leaves  of  a  book,  which 


he  said  he  had  jqst  bought  near  tlie 
Garrick's  Head.  Upon  uiquiry  how« 
ever,  it  was  found  that  no  person  of 
his  description  had  bought  any  book 
that  day  in  the  neighbourhood*  i  he 
knife  was  peremptorily  refused  to  be 
given  him,  and  he  quitted  the  housie» 
observing  tliat  the  people  seemed  to 
be  extremely  suspicious  of  him,  but 
that  he  would  go  ^d  buy  himself  a. 
knife.  The  landlord  thought  of  giving 
him  in  charge  to  a  police  c&cer^ 
but  whilst  one  of  hii  servants  w<>j.t 
m  quest  of  Donaldson,  the  consta- 
ble, the  <leceased  disappeared,  and 
the  witness  heard  no  more  about  hi^a 
until  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  a 
watchman  told  him  of  the  mekmcho-- 
ly  event  whkh  had  taken  place. 

By  subsequent  evidence,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  deceased  went  to  a 
cutler's  shop  in  Russell-court,  where 
he  bought  a  knife  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  sticking  a  pig  with  it ; — 
he  had  it  well  sharpened,  as  he  said 
he  bad  a  very  lar^e  pig  to  kill  with 
it^  He  iha>  paid  a  shilling  for  it,  and 
upon  getting  it  into  his  possession, 
told  the  woman  of  the  house  that  he 
intented  to  cut  his  own  throat  with 
it  She  then  said,  *'  I  hope  you  won't 
let  the  devil  get  such  hoUl  of  vou  as 
that  ;'*  but  he  answered,  **  its  no 
matter;  things  have  gone  too  far." — 
After  a  vain  endeavour  to  coax  him 
to  let  her  have  the  koii'e  again,  she 
assured  him  that  she  would  not  for 
'  all  the  money  in  England  have  sold 
him  tlie  knife,  if  she  had  known  the 
use  he  was  going  to  make  of  it-^ 
He  said  that  was  of  no  consequencct 
for  if  she  had  not  sold  it,  another 
would.  He  looked  wild,  cut  some 
capers  in  the  shop,  and  darted  otf. 
He  then  went  to  the  Northumber- 
land Arms,  where  he  said  he  had 
just  come  out  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
had  not  slept  a  wink  for  two  nights, 
and  required  a  bed  directly*  He 
was  furnished  with  a  bed  in  the  two 
pan:  of  stairs  front  room,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  after  the  servant  )iad 
left  him,  the  people  of  the  house 
were  alarmed  with  his  moans.  Upon 
going  into  the  room,  he  was  seen 
lying  on  the  bed  with  his  throat  des- 
perately cut,  the  bed  and  floor  being 
almost  covered  with  blood*    ^r.  Joha 
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Cole,  a  surgeon  in  Ruslell-itreet,  was 
brought  ib,  but  the  wind  pipe  was 
entirely  sev^d,  and  all  signs  of  life 
were  gone.  The  deceased  appears 
to  be  about  26  or  27  years  of  a^ ; 
iiVe  feet  ten  or  eleven  inches  high  : 
be  had  10$.  6d.  in  his  pocket,  ^nd 
there  was  also  found  in  one  of 
hb  pockets  about  two  yards  of  rope, 
about  the  size  of  i>ed  cord. 

Verdict  deranged  in  his  mmd,  and 
m  that  state  cut  his  throat  with  a 
botcher's  knife,  ralue  Is. 

SHOCKIHO  ACCIDENT. 

Au  extract  of  a  letter  from  LtTerpoof, 
6at«;d  SuiKl«y,  February  11, 8ay»— "(  am 
•orry  to  have  to  coo^municate  to  yoo  a 
AreadfttI  accideat,  which  happened  here 
this  moroiof.  The  spire  of  St.  Nicbolai* 
commooly  called  the  Old  Church,  fell  in, 
about  teu  minutes  before  the  time  of  ser* 
vice,  extending  from  the  tower  up  to  the 
eommunioa  table,  all  which  was  desolat- 
ed in  an  instant,  and  now  presents  a  most 
awful  spectacle.  It  is  supposed  that  30, 
cbieily  old  woaien  and  the  children  of  a 
Simday  Charity  School,  have  been  killed, 
besides  a  number  with  fractured  limbs, 
skoUs,  and  otberwlte  dreadfully  muti- 
lated 1  They  had  been  pinning  the  foun- 
dation at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  tow. 
er;  aod,  it  ii  feared,  that  this  dreadful 
accident  is  to  be  attributed  to  neglect,  or 
Mtfiering  the  bells  to  be  rung  whiUt  the 
tovi'er  was  in  this  obrioiis  state  of  insecu- 
rity. The  spire  of  George's  cbureb,  in 
Liverpool,  has  lately  been  taken  down, 
oxrir>g  to  the  repeated  and  orgeut  repre- 
sentations of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants, 
and  though  it  was  in  a  tottering  state  for  a 
CiMisiderable  time,  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple ill  the  n«ighhourfaood  were  utterly  dis- 
r^arded.  We  trust  the  Corporation  of  this 
town  will  see  the  necessity  of  consulting 
piot'essional  men  upon  the  situation'  of 
buildiogs  which  are  in  a  state  of  immi- 
nent peril. 

On  Friday  evening  February  9th  at 
his  house,  inEly  Place,  London,  suddenly, 
aged  :}7,  J.  C.  Saunders,  esq.  late  demon- 
strator af  anatomy,  at  St  Thomas's  hos* 
pital,  and  surgeon  to  the  London  infir- 
mary for  curing  diseases  of  the  eye.  In 
bim  the  world  has  lost  a  man  of  science, 
and  the  poor  a  friend.  He  administered 
to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  blindness, 
with  an  humanity  that  must  for  ever  make 
him  live  in  the  re  collection  of  those  who 
have  been  benefited  by  the  application  of 
his  great  talents.  In  thetreatment  of  diseas- 
es of  the  eye,  he  was  eminently  successful ; 
anif  Ikis  naflia  will  be  remembered  by  pos- 
terity with  adfluratioa  and  gratitude,  for 


bavinf  ascertained  the  mean^  of  giving- 
sight  to  children  bom  blind  witfh  eataraots. 
Caleb  WHiTsrootD,  Es«.— >We  are 
very  sorry  to  inform  the  pabtie,that  this 
gentleman  died  on  Sunday  morning,  at  bis 
boose  in  Argyle-street.  He  was  well 
known  in  the  lint  polite  and  litmary  cir- 
cles, and  poss^'sse^  great  ti^ents  anid  in- 
formation. He  had  a  torn  for  v^  epid 
humour,  and  a  store  of  anecdotes^  wfaicb 
tendered  his  society  very  entertamlng.— 
He  was  particularly  successful  in  classtetl 
allusions,  and  was  esteemed  a  very  good 
scholar.  He  was  honourable  and  liberal  in 
all  his  dealings,  and  there  was  a  firm  sin- 
cerity in  his  manner  upon  all  oecasions, 
which  strongly  indicated  a  hatred  of  dia- 
sim^Ution  and  4iiguise.  He  was  W9ty 
active  and  seahms  in  his  friendships,  and 
in  bis  endeavours  to  promote  the  success 
of diwninggenius.  Ilis  taste  tot  theajts was 
a 'predominant  feature  in  his'  character^ 
and  is  manife&t  in  a  very  large  and  valua- 
ble collection  of  picturte,  which  be  has 
left  to  his  fomily.  There  are,  perbass 
more  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in 
this  collection,  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other. 

Mr.  Whttefoord  was  the  aotbor  of  ma- 
ny  works  of  approved  merit,  tbongh  he 
never  put  his  name  to  any  of  his  prodnc* 
tiOnt,  which  were  chiefly  confined  to  the 
journals  of  the  day;  and  he  was  former- 
ly very  liberal  in  his  literary  contributiotts 
to  the  «« Public  Advertiser  »  of  which  he 
was  then  one  of  the  proprietors. 

Mr.  Whitcfoord  struck  out  it  new  spe- 
cies of  humour,  which  was  kAown  by  the 
name  of  cross  readings,  and  when  be  firsl 
communicatefl  it  to  the  public,  be  gave 
the  apt  signature  of  pap$rum  cursor.  It  u 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  de* 
sign  of  this  whimsical  sebeme,  was  to  read 
along  the  lines  of  the  several,  eo^mns  of 
a  newspaper  into  one  another,  instead  of 
to  the  end  of  each,  by  which  means  many 
odd  and  diverting  coincidences  were  oflea 
produced;  but  those  struck  out  by  b'w 
fancy,  on  proposing  the  scheme,  were  for 
superior,  in  point  of  wit  and  hnmoar,  to 
any  thing  that  has  since  appeared  of  th* 
same  n  Are.  Another  very  dhrerting  ee- 
say  on  the  •«  Errors  of  the  Press,"  con* 
tributed  to  brin^  Mr.  Wh)tefoord*s  nam* 
into  notice,  and, many  excel|eut  effusioan 
of  political  humour  and  satire  he  con- 
veyed to  the  public  under'  the  title  of 
*«  Ship  News,»»  Upon  the  whole,  he  waa 
a  man  of  distinguished  talents,  a  sealooa 
friend  to  his  country,  a  loyal  subject,  and 
a  very  respectable  member  of  society.— 
His  friend  Goldsmith  winds  op  his  cha- 
racter in  Retaliation  with  the  following 
appropriate  lines ; 
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.  Merry  Whitefoord,  farewell !    for  thy 

sake  I  aduiit, 
ThMt  a  Scot  may  have  humour,  I  bad  aU 

mo§t  said  wit ; 
This  debt  to  thy  uicmory  I  cannot  refuse, 
*'  Tbou  best  natut^d  m^ii,  with  th«  worst 

bumaur'd  muse.'' 

Withre^rd  to  his  lighter  productions ; 
his  succejis  encouraged  a  herd  of  imitators, 
until  at  leogth  as  if:  usual  in  the  case  of  i* 
initation,  what  was  supported  in  him  by 
orif^inal  genius,  fell  iiito  discredit  by  the 
failure  of  his  imitators.  Success  gircs  e- 
phemeral  reputation,  which  lures  the  in- 


judicious, till  the  public  become  dis- 
gusted with  attempts  'at  false  wit,  aod 
such  thinzs  sink  into  merited  oblivion.— 
Even  iu  the  present  case,  Caleb  White* 
foord,  lived  to  see  this  specimen  of  wit 
justly  fkll  into  disrepute.  A  warning  to 
wits,  and  still  more  to  imitating  withogs, 
that  though  the  coruscations  of  genius 
may  give  a  temporary  credit,  yet  utility 
and  close  research,  can  alone  confer  per- 
manent reputation,  and  a  lasting  fame.^- 
"  I  paint  for  eternity  ;**  was  the  language 
of  a  man,  who  sought  for  fame,  not  in 
doing  trifles  well,  out  m  laborious  well  di« 
rected  efforts.    . 


DOxMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


DUBUN  COMMISSION  INTBLUGENCB. 
Tuesdatf,  Fekrumy  20. 
CONSPIRACY. 
Arthur  Downcs,  Owen  Reynolds, 
and  H.  CBeinie  stood  indicted,  for 
tiat  thf^  being  ill-disposed  persons, 
aud  bteoding  the  liege  subjects  of  the 
king,  by  divers  false  pretences,  to  cheat 
of  their  monies,  goods  and  chatties,  on 
the  1st  day  of  November  last,  did  con- 
spire to  draw  upon  each  otiier  bills  of 
exchange  for  large  sums  of  money,  and 
represent  the  parties  to  the  said  bills 
to  be  solvent;  and  did  open  a  shop 
for  the  pretended  sale  of  woollen  and 
Jinen  dnipery,  at  No.  190.Great Britain- 
street,  and  cfeceitfuily  deposited  trusses 
of  hay,  resembling  by  their  covering 
woollen  and  linen  ploth,  and  in  further- 
ance of  the  conspj||cy  did  agree  to 
purchase  from  Ani^ny  Pusterla,  a 
looking  glass,  value  lOl.  and  tender  in 
payment  a  bill,  purporting  to  be  drawn 
by  Arthur  Downes  ou  Michael  Rey- 
nolds, for  101.  and  represented  Ittt  the 
said  persons  were  persons  of  property, 
and  that  the  bill  jvould  be  paid,  by 
which  deceit  O'Beitefe  fully  obtained  a 
looking  glass.  There  were  other  counts 
in  themdictroent,  laying  the  conspiracy 
to  cheat  in  various  ways. 

John  Murphy  examined  by  Mr. 
Torrens. — Lives  in  Britain- street,  in 
the  city  of  Dublin ;  lived  there  in  the 
nioQth  of  September ;  a  person  named 
Reynolds  came  to  him  in  that  mouth  to 
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IRISH, 

take  a  shop,  parlour,  and  kitcheny  and 
gave  a  memorandum  in  writings  that 
it  was  for  the  drapery  business;  there 
was  another  person  (one  of  the  prison- 
ers) O'Beiine — Witness  set  him  thr 
shop;  was  to  be  paid  forty  pounds 
yearly ;  the  shop  was  taken  possession 
of  the  same  day ;  cannot  say  it  was 
Reynolds  look  potisession;  but  as  soon 
as  Michael  Reynolds  got  possession, 
the  dour  was  fastened ;  and  in  a  fort- 
night after  the  name,  A.  Downes,  was 
pUced  over  tlie  door;  witness  had  no 
dealings  with  Downes;  the  kitchen 
was  not  taken  possession  of;  there  was 
a  communication  from  the  parlour  to 
the  hall,  which  was  never  opened  after 
they  came,  aiKl  no  person  cculd  get  to 
them  but  through  the  shop  door  ;  the 
house  was  not  used  by  them  for  any 
necessary  purpose,  either  of  water  or 
candlelight;  the  candles  were  lighted 
at  Clarke's  a  public  liouse;  they  got 
puncli  from  the  house  ready  made ; 
they  did  not  nakc  use  of  the  necessary 
belonging  4o  the  house ;  never  was  in 
the  shop  but  oue  night  when  they  re- 
fused to  shut  it,  and  witness  was  oblig- 
ed to  sit  up  till  half  past  on^  o'clock; 
the  prisoner  Downes  was  the  most  coo- 
ilaot  tliere;  saw  O'Beirne  Uiere  fre- 
quently with  a  lady  who  he  said  was 
his  wile;  never  saw  Owen  Reynolds 
there;  Downe» called  himself  Muldoou 
at  the  bead  office;  witness  never  knew 
his  name  before ;  on  the  9tu  of  January 
had  au  opponujiily  of  exain'uung  Uie, 
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goods ;  there  were  about  two  hundred 
bundles  of  hay  covered  with  cloth, 
(some  of  them  were  produced  and 
identified.)  Some  of  the  parcels  had 
paper  on  them ;  does  not  Know  of  any 
■persons  applying  to  piirciia^c  gootls, 
bui  knows  of  a  multitude  of  bills  having 
called  for  payment ;  the  protests  were 
not  served  at  tlic  house.  The  per>oii$ 
who  asked  for  payment  generally  iuquir- 
ed  for  Downes. 

VVn>.  Jackson  said  he  presented  the 
bill  for  payment,  and  recognized  the 
prisoner  O'Beirne.  ab  hating  been  at 
his  ma>ter'8  house  in  the  begining 
of  January,  look  the  bill  to  190, 
Britain-street,  to  a  Mr.  Dowues — it 
was  accepted,  bu^  did  not  see  Mr. 
Downes  accept  it.  He  saw  the  otlier 
two  prisoners  in  tlie  snop— presented 
the  bill  to  one  of  the  prisoners  ;  they 
went  behind  the  counter.  Mutdoon 
went  to  the  deAk,  and  returned  the  bill 
accepted^  'i  he  prisoner  He ynolds  was 
busy  settling  the  business  in  the  shop. 
\Vitn«»ss,  by  direction  of  the  prisoner 
O'Beime,  directed  the  parcel  to 
Bathleague,    county  of    Boscommon. 

George  Young  examined — Is  a 
baiter,  Ifting  in  1  emple-bar ;  knows 
tiie  piisoner  O'Beirne,  who  came  to 
witness's  house  in  the  month  of 
January  to  purcha>;e  halt,  which  he 
did  to  th^  amount  of  itfi3  atid  gave 
a  bill  signed  by  himself,  on  Anhur 
Downes;  a  friend  drew  the  bill  at 
his  desire.  The  bill  was  duly  ac- 
cepted, and  the  goods  were  to  be 
directed  to  Henry  ()«Beirne,  Ratli- 
keale,  and  to  be  forwarded  to  one 
Wheatley,  an  innkeeper,  m  Bbcb- 
hall  place. 

George  Gillington  is  a  cabinet- ma- 
ker;  knows  the  prisoner  O'Bciri.e, 
with  whom  he  agreed  to  sell  goo^s  on 
tl>e  27th  or  28th  of  October  last,  six 
chairs  and  a  bason-Mand;  he  offered  a 
bill  drawn  by  Michael  Reynolds  on 
Arthur  Downts  in  favour  of  0*Beinie; 
lie  said  he  would  bring  a  man  for 
them,  but  the  witne>s  had  suspi. 
■cion,  and  sent  his  p^.rter  with  tfscm  to 
his  lodgings  ij)  Fiizuilliam  place. 

Several  *  luer  witnesses  were  cxa- 
inined  to  prove  the  negociation of  bills 
under  circum-itances  similar  ^  those 
previousl)  pHAioced. 

Major  Sirr  examined  by  Mr»  Tor- 
leus. — PioUuctii  a   uumb«r   of    biUt 


found  on  the  person  of  the  prisoni^r 
O'Beirne,  drawn  and  directed  as  the 
other  bilU. 

The  Jury,  after  an  able  charge  from 
Judge  Dav,  in  which  he  went  fully  into 
the  law,  a!>  applicable  to  the  case,  and 
which  he  le.t  for  their  coostderatioit, 
whether  the  prisoners  had  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  cheat  and  detraud  or 
uot,  found  the  prisoners  guilty. 

Died,  at  Moyaiiou,  hi  the  county  of 
Down,  ThuiiiuM  Phelps  Sen.  an  emiiKrut 
lineudraper.  He  was  a  man  of  tiM 
stilctest  probity,  jotiud  with  an  opea- 
iie!i«  and  a  pltasin^  freedom  of  man nen 
which  concilated  the  enteem  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, and  10  an  especial  maoner 
the  rejfard*)  of  the  poorer  classes  of  so- 
ciety, with  whom  his  ezteivsire  trade 
brought  him  acquainted,  particularly  in 
those  excellent  schools  ai  equality,  the 
markets  for  the  sale  of  brown  )ioen«. 
His  liberalities  to  the  poor  were  exuii- 
sive,  and  his  par»a  was  ever  open  t* 
promote  plans  of  u.srfuiuess,  to  clothe 
the  naked,  and  instruct  the  ignorant  hf 
the  encouragement  of  tchouN.  **  SJai  e 
to  no  8»*ct,  he  took  no  private  road/V 
but  his  religion  was  of  that  practicjl 
kind,  which  contiikted  in  doing  good, 
and.  regulating  his  heart,  and  having 
made  these  essentials  his  prime  co«oer«» 
he  did  not  suffer  a  large  arrear  to  ac- 
cumulate to  be  settled  oo  his  6%mih 
bed,  as  too  many  do,  who  trust  to  cer- 
tain cereuiiMiieK  to  be  then  practised, 
and  certain  anxieties  to  be  then  in- 
dured  to  atnnc  for  the  habitual  neglect 
of  duties  through  life.  Cotisequentlf 
the  approach  of  drath  brought  no  terrors, 
and  haring  lived  in  reguhir  preparation 
he  was  free  from  the  fears  which  often  tor- 
ment in  the  lant  luounnts  ot  a  mispent  ex* 
ibtcnce^and  to  ubich  also  some  well  neait- 
iiig  people  of  a  fearful  cast  itometimcs 
give  way,  and  make  their  lives  unhappy 
by  an  anprufitable  tear  of  death,  while 
others  live  aiv  if  they  were  never  tn<»i*. 
Free  from  both  extrtuie«,  he  bore  a 
long  and  painful  illness  with  patteora 
and  re>ignation,  and  has  left  a  lasiiov 
memorial  af  esteenrv  \yt  the  memory  of 
his  friends.  Withnurt  giving  waytothc 
fulsome  style  of  panegvi  ic  too  comiDon 
in  recording  deatns,  it  m%y  b«  allowed* 
to  give  the  due  meed  of  praisa  to  dc- 
pnrstd  worth,  not  to  gratify  the  taairr 
of  Ru.vivin^  relatives,  but  to  hold  up 
a  condact  worthy  of  imitation  to  ill.- 
In  recording  a  brief  mcaiorial  of  such 
chumcters,  the  impressive  lanrnage  h 
heki  k^^U    '•  Go  thou  and  live  likcwise"*- 
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jAit  OS  fullow  his   example,  aod  in    the 

Mrurds  uf  the  poet. 

— — "  Go   fix  some   weighty    truth, 

Chain  down  winie  pa«sioii,  do  »oin«  gener- 
ous good  ; 

Tweh  ignorance  to  see,  or  grusf  to 
smile. 

Correct  tbf  triend^  befriend  thf  greatest 
foe. 

Or  iritb  warm  heart,  and  confidence 
diriae, 

Spring  up,  and  lav  strong  hold  on  Aim 
wha  made  thee  >' 

VLSTEa. 

Mmrried  ..,Mr,  John  FoUrcl,  to  Miss  Fe- 
gan,  both  of  Ne wry. 

Wm.  Hanna.esq.  of  Acton,  ro.  Armagh, 
to  Mi«s  Lotifka  Cbancly  of  North  Great 
^ieorget  Street,  Dublin. 

At  BeJ/uKt,  Mr.  Wm.  II miry,  to  Miss 
Mouie,  of  BiUish,  KiHtad 

Mr.  John  Hacket,  to  Miss  Anne  Ma- 
guire,  tK>th  of  Eoniskillen. 

Mr.   James   Dumic|per  of  Belfast,    to 
M».«  Fanny  Maccowan. 
"  Wm.   Lyons,  es<\.  of  0'/^«rk,  to  Miss 
Anne  Bristow,  daughter  of  the    lal,e    Rev. 
Woi.  Bristow. 

Mr.  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Bally-walrer, 
to  Miss  M'Murry  of  H«ll-hall. 

Mr.  John  Clarke  of  Break,  to  Miss 
Kerberrv  of  Portadown 

Mr.  Hugh  M  Clean  of  Clib|»£r«town,  to 
Mis*  Mary  Watson  Of  Bati!t4own. 

Mr.  Henry  Mooic,  to  Miss  Beatty,botJi 
of  Belfast. 

DenihM..,.Mri  George  Ke^rns,  ijeajr 
Lisbiirn. 

At  Ooiafrh,  Mr.  Andrew  Harney. 

At  Strabane,  Mrs.  M.  Rulhertbrd  reli^jt 
of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Rutherford. 

At  Banbhdge.  Mr.  John  Sayaj^e. 

At  Belfast,  Mr.  Thotpi»s  Head,  qifir- 
clianU 

Mift«  M.  Ann  Ashmur,  of  Vewry. 

Mrs.  M'xMasler,  relict  of  the  lat^e  Saip. 
M'Maner. 

At  Roan,  near  Armnph,  Mr.  Heary 
Wm.  Dick*Ofi,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev, 
Wm.  Steel  Dick*on. 

Rev.  John  Law,  dissenting  mihi8t€r  of 
Jlanneber. 

In  Fcrry-iiuay-rttreet,  Dtrry,  Miss  L. 
Hanlcd. 

In  the  Diamond,  Derry,  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
wife  of  Mr.  Philip  Kennedy. 

At  Armagh)  Mr.  Wm.  Dalecfl,  woollen 
draper. 

Mr.  Stewart  Graham,  of  Ballynafy. 

Mr.  James  Caldwell,  of  Dunfanaghy. 

Mr.  Tbonias  Henry,  of  Ballyhosait. 

At  Armagti,  Mr.  Wm.  Datael. 

Mr.  i>av\dKtocaidof  bailymeua,  ag^ 


LEINSTRR. 

Jforrifff.... James  Merge  eaq.  to  Misi 
C.  Palmer,  dautrhter  o  the  late  Rev. 
Arthur  Palmer  of  Kilkenny. 

Alexander  Thompmm,  eaq.  to  Mus 
White,  daughter  of  Charles  White,  esq. 
of  Bally  broley.  Queen's  county. 

Mr.  .Murpliy,  of  Great  Britain  Street, 
Dublin,  to  Miss  Sarah  Reed,  of  Granby 
Row. 

Mr.  James  Puree!  of  Dublin,  Merchant, 
to  .Miss  Mary  Maquay,  of  Baunow,  Wex* 
lord. 

Tert»nre  CurUyne,  M.D.  to  Mist  Aon 
Thornburgh,  Crescent,   near   Dublin. 

Mr.  John  Flyn  of  Hendrick  street,  to 
Mi8>  RaiiKford,  of  St.  Audreys  street. 

Stephen  Carnefr,  esq.  of  Uslt«i-'s  Iidand 
Dublin,  to  Miss  Maria  W^isdom,  of  the 
county  Wicklow. 

At  Black  Castle,  county  Meatb,  Thos. 
Kathwell,  esq.  of  Rockfield.  to  Letitia, 
only  daughter  of  James  Corry,  esq.  of 
Chantinee. 

AtCarlow,  Joseph  Lightburn,  esq.  of 
Bellewstown,  to  Miss  P.  Meadows  of 
^ewbury,  in  the  cfHinty  of  Wexford. 

ThomaM  Dennis,  est}  Qt  Meadville,  ro. 
Westmeath.to  Mixs  Saunders  daughter,  of 
5^orley  Saunders  esq.  Saunders  Grove,co. 
Wicklow. 

Mr.  John  Kernan  of  Upper  Brid^- 
street,  Dublin,  to  Miss  Eleanor  Meigliaii, 
fjf  Enni^kilien. 

Mr.  Wm.  Williams,  to  Mrs.  Chevalier 
of  Capel-street,  Dablin. 

Dir<f  ...Patrick  Kelly  /esq.  of  North- 
F;'ederick  street,    Dublin. 

In  Daoie-^rect,  Dublm,  Mr.  William 
0\Neil,  watch  ^uker. 

in  Westmorland-street,  Mr.  Richard 
Taylor,  Wvolleij  draper. 

i,u  South  iii/L'at  G^toiges -street,  Mr. 
John  E^rdlty. 

Rev.  f^^haile:}  Dorau,  P.P.  of  Monaster- 
even. 

Benjamfo  Biji^^s,  esq.  of  Muunt-street 
pQblin. 

Mr.  Thorpas  M*Cu1lmjghy  of  charch« 
street.  Dunlin.  ^ 

MUKSJER. 

Married..,  John  White  esq.  of  Caricj(L-on« 
Suir,  to  Mis.  LoiiergMu,  wid9Wof  the  latf) 
Bryan  Lonerean,  tsq. 

Died,.. .At  Waterlord,  Mrs.  l^r^DS,  «vif9 
of  Samut^l  B?ans,  esq. 

CON!«AUOHT. 

Marrted..,.M  Custletpcker.  county 
Mayo,  Charles  Nesbit  Knox,  e^q.  of  the 
county  Sligo,  to  Miss  puffe,  daughter  of 
lord  Tyrawly. 

CapUin  Lambert>of  the  Galway  Regi- 
ment, to  Miss  EUeu  Seymour  w«  ShaunO(4 
Qrove^  county  Galway. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

Frmt  Jatutmry  80,  till  Fdrury  Sa 

The  weather  hai  continiied  remarkably  mild  f6r  the  Season ;  daring  the  lait  four  weekt, 
▼erylittle  froet  or  storm  hat  intervened  to  intemipt  the  precreM  of  the  Plough,  and  not- 
withitandtng  thi%  there  appears  but  a  imall  propartioo  of  the  land  deaigoed  for  Corn, 
turned  up  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Wheat  in  most  ditrricts  has  a  fevourahle  appearance,  and  we  may  hope  tar  a  pleatiful 
crop  of  that  grain  ^his  year,  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  the  lasc 

Very  Htrle  alteration  has  taken  pbce  in  the  prices  of  grain  since  la^t  report,  thtre  is  n 
yet  to  certainty  of  the  public  licensed  stills  being  allow^  to  work,  which  if  determined 
in  the  affirmative,  it  has  been  alleged,  would  considerably  raise  the  price  of  oati ;  and 
indeed  considering  that  such  an  opinion  has  been  generally  circulated,  it  is  not  improb^le 
thut  oats  and  oat  meal  would  advance  for  some  time,  but  it  is  also  probable  that  the  rise 
would  be  only  temporary. 

11 «  idst  year's  crop  of  oats  was  certably  a  good  one,  and  there  is  a  large  stdck  in  the 
counrry. 

The  distillers  could  not  afford  to  give  a  high  price  for  grain,  and  they  would  cooee- 
qnently  limit  their  agents  in  that  respect,  and  if  proper  measures  are  pursued  to  sappress 
the  private  stills,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  and  the  interest  of  the  coaotry 
to  do ;  thrre  seems  very  little,  if  any  reason  for  apprehending  that  a  scarcity  will  be  the 
consequence,  of  preferrhig  public  to  private  distillation,  a  legal  productive  manufacture  to 
a  clandestine  and  wasteful  consumption  of  grain,  which  corrupts  the  mprals  of  the  people 
in  the  districts  whrre  it  is  carried  on,  occasions  a  great  deficiency  in  the  reveaue,  and  muse 
compel  the  government  to  lay  on  additional  taxes,  to  svpply  the  want. 

The  openness  of  the  weather  during  the  winter  months,  has  been  favourable  for  soviiig 
bay  and  straw ;  and  the  scarcity  expected  to  have  resulted  from  the  loss  by  floods  and 
heavy  rains,  in  the  kay  season,  will  not  be  much  felt. 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 

Both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  the  praises  of  our  great  trade  are  trumpeted  forth,  but 
it  is  not  aU  gold  that  glitters.  Great  as  are  the  entries  at  the  custom-houses,  many  arti- 
cles are  sent  to  distant  markets,  as  for  instance,  to  South  America,  where  the  sale  ia  ao- 
certain,  and  the  profits  eventually  often  very  small,  and  in  some  cases  the  adventures  are 
attended  with  loss.  In  forming  the  estimates  of  our  real  state,  many  deduaiona  must  on 
these  accounts  be  made  \  but  even  if  trade  flourished  more  than  is  really  the  case,  the  wis- 
<k>m  of  our  orders  in  council  and  other  commercial  regulations  is  not  proved.  Trade 
doi^  not  flourish  in  consequence  of  these  pernicious  regulations,  but  rather  their  bmBeful 
influence  has  not  hitherto  proved  able  to  repress  our  commercial  energies. 

The  United  Sutes  of  North  America  still  present  an  appearance  of  hostility.  Pressed 
by  France,  and  irritated  by  England,  they  find  it  difficult  to  preserve  their  neutral  rights. 
War  with  one  or  both  of  the  centendipg  parties  will  probably  be  the  result  In  the  mean 
time,  trade  suffers  from  the  fluctui^ting  accounts  which  arrive  in  succession,  and  almost 
daily  change  the  appearance  of  the  markets  for  American  produce. 

The  late  linen  piarket  in  Dublin  was  unusually  bad  for  fine  linens  Coarse  linens, 
which  were  rather  Karce,  sold  but  at  reduced  prices,  compared  with  those  obtained  at 
the  former  market.  Some  of  the  lineps  bought  ^me  months  ago,  on  specobtion,  sold  at 
nine-pence  per  yard  under  the  prices  at  which  they  were  baught  The  spectilatars 
deserved  to  suffer,  as  by  their  schemes,  they  materially  deranged  the  regular  state  of  the 
manufacture.  These  linens  selling  at  such  reduced  rates,  obstructed  the  usual  sales;  the 
b^iyers  still  liolding  off,  in  hopes  of  obtaming  similar  bargains. 

DistiUatiou  from  grain  is  likely  to  be  permitted  in  Ireland.  The  poUcy  of  this  mcasoro 
is  very  questionable,  for  although  the  harvest  was  pretty  ab^tndant  in  Ireland,  and  pota- 
toes, our  essential  support,  in  plenty,  still  England  is  not  secure  from  the  danger  of  pri- 
ces rising  too  high.  A  atop  should  be  put  to  illicit  distillation,  as  destructive  to  morw 
als  and  injurious  to  the  revenue.  It  is  at  present  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  both  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  If  importations  of  grain  from  Frafiice,  which' are  so  rapidly  draining 
from  us  the  remains  of  our  specie,  were  stopped,  and  the  English  marset  exclusively  coo* 
fio^d  to  their  own  produce,  aad  the  importations  froip  Ireland,  the  Irish  laiid-holdtt 
would  probably  have  no  just  cavsc  to  complain  of  low  prices. 

•  '       .  *  •        giiizea  Dy  v^Jv^'v^p^iv. 
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Ic  It  eauie  of  regret  that  oor  collieries  ire  fo  badly  wrought  in  Ireltacl.  Want  of  cf  pi« 
tal  nujr  be  one  cause.  A  present  profit  is  sought  without  regard  to  permanent  sdTatw 
tage»  and  so  kmg  u  a  small  supply  of  inferior  coals  is  procured,  the  proprietors  will  not  ba 
it  the  tfoabk  anid  eipenee  to  sink  deeper  for  good  coal,  although  they  might  reasopably 
expect  to  be  ultimately  amply  compensated.  I'hese  rera-4rks  apply  to  the  coal-pits  near 
Dungannofi  and  Coalisland  in  the  connty  of  Tyrone.  At  present  the  neighbourhood  is 
supplied  with  coaU  of  a  very  ioferior  quality,  at  the  high  price  of  \6t.  &/.  per  ton,  at  the 
pits  which,  constdering  the  quality,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  burn,  are  dearer 
than  BngHsh  coal,  at  more  than  double  the  price.  If  these  pits  were  judiciously  and  vi- 
gorously wrought,  coab  of  a  vastly  superior  quality  might  probably  be  procured,  and  the 
sale  greatly  extended,  so  as  to  be  of  much  national  advantage. 

It  is  said  that  peculation  has  been  discovered  by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  inquiry 
10  Ireland,  in  an  officer  of  a  certain  board,  connected  with  the  staple  trade  of  this  country. 
We  wish  fM>  attempts  will  be  made  to  screen  offenders,  but  that  inquiry  may  be  still  fur« 
ther  extended.  A  trade  established  in  a  country  now  upwards  of  a  century  should  be  able 
to  stand  alone.  Boards  may  expend  much  of  the  public  money  in  the  way  of  patroiuge 
and  in  injudicious  schemes,  without  matertallv  bene6ting  the  manuficture. 

The  bounty  on  saving  flaxseed  has  been  equally  extended  to  that  saved  from  flax  that 
has  not  been  stacked.  If  there  was  any  u«e  in  the  premium,  the  alteration  was  proper, 
though  it  is  probable  that  more  has  been  lest  in  the  sttempts  to  sive  seed,  than  the  value 
of  the  quantity  saved.  A  trade  which  cannot  b**  carried  on  without  bounties  mu«t  be  un* 
profitable.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  system  is  bad  ;  to  the  friend  of  liberty, 
they  are  also  highly  objectioQable,  as  unduly  increasing  the  patronage  and  influence  of 
government. 

The  depreciation  of  bank  notes  proceeds  in  England  with  rapid  strides,  and  as  the  traf- 
fic in  buying  and  selling  guineas  is  not  open  and  avowed,  the  liability  to  imposition   if 
greatly  increased.    The  situation  of  trade  at  present  it  very   similar  to  the  state  which 
preceded  the  restriction  on  the  bank  in  1 797,  not  to  pay  iu   specie.    This  measure  provf^ 
our  declining  credit.    The  balance  usually  due  from  foreign  countries  to  Great  Britain 
had  been  diminished  fi-om  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  179S,  by  the  subsidies  gran- 
ted to  foreign  powers,  by  the  expenditures  of  our  armies  on  the  continent,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  com  to  supply  the  dcfiriency  of  the  bad  harvest  of  1795,  to  which 
mnsc  be  added  the  Austrian  loan  of  seven  millions  just  then  negociated.    The  price  of 
bullion   rapidly  ro<e,  whert  it  was  found  necessary  to  tend  gold  to  the  continent  to  pay 
the  balance  due  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  mint  declined  to  coin  in  such  large  quantities. 
For  twelve  years  ending  with  the  year   1796,  4&2^00,000  a  year  had  been  i«^ued  during 
the  first  ten  years,  and  only  £500fiOO  a  year  during  the  last  two  years,  and  this  omiiaion 
could  only  have  proceeded  from  the  pt  ice  of  bullion  being  above  the  price  of  gold  in 
coin.     It  suited  at  that  time  the  plans  of  Pitt,  by  establishing  paper  money  to  keep  up  the 
lunds,  and  make  his  taxes  productive,  and  he  brought  forward  the  bank  westrictiou  act. 
The  consequence  was  as  might  bive  been  foreseen,  a  rise  on  all  the  articles  of  life,  occa- 
ttoned  hj  the  inordinate  issue  of  paper,  as  the  check  of  paying  in  specie  was  removed  both 
from  the  national  banks  and  from  priviite  bankers.   The  circulating  medium  was  irwreased 
in  quantity,  and  decreased  in  vahie.    These  effects  were  manifested  by>  grrater  quantity 
being  given  for  ^very  article.     All  these  cau«es  have  been  lately  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
coatly  expedit*ops  to  Spain,  Portugal   and    Holland,  by  the  policy  of  Bonaparte  exclu- 
ding, in  a  great  measure,  our  manufactures  from  the  continent,  by  the  impolicy  of  our  Or- 
ders ia  /Council,  preventing  the  trade  of  North  America  with  the  continent  of  Europe, 
whSch  formerly  supplied  a  fund  to  pay  the  balance  due  to  the  powers  of  the  Baltic,  and 
finally,  by  the  large  quantities  of  wheat  lardy  imported  from  France,  and  which  was  paid 
for  i|i   specie.    Thus,  the  fact  of  depreciation  i*  daily  becoming   more  manifent,    anil 
forces  itself  on  public  attention,  in  the  crmrse  of  iu  alarming  and  rapidly  accelerating 
pogrest. 

In  our  last  report,  an  error  slipped  into  the  account  of  the  prosecution  of  the  Jew.  The 
charge  aj^ainst  hii}i  was  for  i///Mjf  not  Luying  cu.neis.  Among  the  occurrences  at  page 
148,  will  be  found  an  account  of  this  interffttiu^r  ca«^.  From  the  vagueness  of  the  india- 
meot,  we  shall  be  disappointed,  if  an  inde]  endmt  Jury  pronounce  him  guilty,  or  find  on 
their  oaths,  that  a  bank  of  Bngland  nete  is  realjy  worth  in  specif,  the  amount  inarke4 
Ciflit. 
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It  it  difficult  to  aicertain  the  ettct  premiam  on  gohiffat  in  lumdon  tt  fTMenc,  as  tb* 
trade  In  them  is  clandetcine ;  they  are  certainly  very  ecarce.  We  have  heaird  they  d^  noc 
Vrmg  leia  than  fr^m  1/.  6;/  to  2/.  per  guinea,  or  from  7^  to  10  per  cent.  Prom  the  «]««i- 
tity  bonyht  in  Belfait  to  send  to  Dublin,  to  be  there  sold  for  trantmission  to  England,  ehw 
cmuitry  m  Ukely  soon  to  be  stripped  of  the  smtil  quantity  at  present  in  drculatico  amongst 
v» 

Exchange  on  London,  is  for  bank  note«  in   Bflfatt,  ti-  to  H  per  cent,  afid  for 
i  to  6}.    Discoum  on  bank  notes  baa  risen  to  S^  and  Sf  per  cent. 


NATURALIST'S  REPORT. 

from  January  20,  till  February  20. 
Where  now  the  subtle  energy  that  moYed  - 
While  summer  was,  the  pure  and  subtile  Ivrnph^ 
0  Through  th*  imperceptible  meand'ring  veins, 

Ot*  leaf  and  flowV  ?  It  sleeps;  and  th'icj  touch 

Of  unprolific  winter  has  impressed 

A-  cold  stagnation  on  the  intestine  tide. 

But  let  th£  months  £0  round,  a  few  short  months. 

And  all  snail  be  rewored.    These  naked  shoots. 

Barren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 

Makes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goes. 

Shall  pi|t  their  graceful  foliage  on  again, 

And  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread. 

Shall  boast  pew  charms,  and  more  than  they  haye  lost. 

COWPEa*8    TASK,   BQOK   6, 

The  continually  changing  face  of  nature  presenu  from  day  to  daj,  fresh 
aubjects  worthy  of  contemplation;  the  variety  of  temperature,  and  it^  enects  on 
amimals  and  vegetables  is  often  so  surprizing,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  keenest  re- 
search, yet  although  w^  cannot  penetrate  to  the  inmost  recess^  of  the  TeoH 
pie  of  Nature,  we  never  endeavour  to  investigate  the  Mysteries  without  advantage. 
Af^er  the  most  piercing  frost,  many  youpg  and  apparently  tender  seedlings  escape  the 
ligorous  cold  without  injury,  while  the  gentlest  autumnal  frost  would  lull  the  same 
species,  when,  arrived  at  a  state  of  maturity.  Attentive  gardeners  takiog  advan- 
tage  of  this  vifal  energy  possessed  by  plants  while  in  a  vigorous  ttate  of  growth, 
<ttt  them  down  at  that  period,  in  order  to  prevent  this  latent  principle  from  being 
^xpended  in  the  production  of  Qoiyers   and  seed. 

From  the  same  cause  a  varietv  of  plants  bear  transplanting  in  spring,  when  the 
vital  principle  is  in  action,^  which  would  not  succeed  were  they  removed  in  Autunm* 
pr  through  the  winter,  wj^tle  their  juic^  were  inactive. 

It  has  iQAg  been  remarked  by  gardeners,  that  the  holly,  and  most  evergreen  trees 
3nd  shrubs,  agreed  best  with  transplanting  late  in  spring ;  but  few  have  olMerved  that 
^e  particular  period  was  pointed  out  by  the  sweJling  of  the  buds  and  evolving  of 
the  leaves,  and  fof  ^aut  of  attention  to  this  sign,  many  plants  ar^  lost  by  premature 
fransplanttng. 

The  mildness  of  the  season  promised  an  early  spring,  many  of  the  bulbous-rooted 
planu  bad  risen  high  above  ground,  early  Qrocuses  began  to  show'  their  flower  buds» 
and  the  buds  of  various  trees  had  begun  to  swell,  when  the  late  severe  weather 
checked  their  further  progress,  and  we  may  now  hope  that  the  win^y  blast  will  be 
eqmpletely  exhausted  before  our  fruit  trees  blossom. 

January  23,  The  Wood  Lark  (Alauda  Arborea)  singing. 

28,  Snow-drops  (Galanthus  nivalis)  began  to  flower,  their  beautiful  bud^  appear- 
ed some  time  ago. 

30,  Made  the  first  sowing  of  peas. 

31,  Single  blue  Hepatica  (Anemone  Hepatica)  flowering. 
February  3,  Great  blue  Titmouse,  or  Tom  I'it  (Parus  major)  staging. 
4,  Some  flowers  blown  on  a  red  Mezerton  (Daphne  Mezereon.) 

6,  Some  flowers  blown  of  the  jcgijimon  Primrose  primula  Acaulis)  and  PileworC 
(Ranunculus  Ficaria.) 
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7,  Th«  Redbreait  (Sylvia  Rubecula)  rfpging  very  gencrallj. 

8,  Spurge  Laurel  (Daf»ko<  Lattrcoia)  4b  flower.    Single  red  Hepatica  (Anemoa* 
Hepauca)  flowering. 

Cha£Biich  (Fringilla  Coelebt)  begun  to  sin^. 

10,  Yellow  Hellebore  (Helleborus  byemalit)  in  flower. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Snm  Jamuary  20,  till  February  30. 
In  the  report  of  last  month,  it  wai  mentioned  how  similar  was  the  weather  to 
that  of  the  corresponding  month,  19  years  ago;  but  as  the  present  period  has  varied 
very  much  from  the  end  of  January  and  beginning  of  February  of  the  year  1791, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  if  Mr.  Toaido's  hypothesis  should  hold  good  in  the  cli- 
mate of  Italv,  we  can  place  little  dependance  on  it  in  our  climate,  w^re  the  winds 
determine  the  weather,  and  the  irregular  changes  of  which,  give  as  yet  no  certain 
data  from  which  to  prognosticate. 

January  22,  ^24, Dry  fine  days. 

25,  29,  ...,•...  .   Liifht  rain  and  hazy. 

30, Wet  nlgUt. 

31, Showery  day. 

February  1, 2, •  .  Dry  flue  dxys. 

3,  4, Dry  and  ftosty. 

5,  6, Light  rain  in  the  evenings. 

7, Dry. 

8,  9, Litfht  rain, 

10, Dry. 

11,  t2, Rt.iiy. 

13,  14 •  Rain  and  sleet,  deep  snow  on  the  mountain;!. 

15, Hard  fro>t. 

16, >*^nuwy  morning,  a  fine  day. 

17, Hard  fron,  ami  fine  day. 

]g  J  fall  of  snow  in  the  morning,  all  thawed  with 

' I         very  litlle  ram  before  night. 

)9,20, H^rd  fioHand  fine  davs. 

The  range  of  the  barometer  has  been  more  considerable  than  usual  during  this 
period,  on  the  SSd,  25th,  and  26th  of  January,  and  25th  of  February,  it  stood  as  high 
as  SCS  and  on  the  13th  of  February,  it  was  as  low  as  28.7;  the  remainmg  time  it 
varied  little  either  above  or  below  SO. 

The  thermometer  observed  in  the  moniing,  experienced  considerable  variation  ;  on 
the  tst  of  February  it  was  51'',  on  the  6th  ^S*',  while  on  the  15th  it  was  as  low  as 
84^,  on  the  1 7th  and  80th,  it  stood  at  2.7>. 

The  prevalent  wind  has  been  S.  W.  which  it  was  observed  17  tim^.  It  was  alto 
observed  to  be  N.  £.  6,  S.E.5  times.    W.  1,  £.  1,  and  N.once. 


CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA, 

roa  MARCH,  1810. 

Om  th^  tst,  the  moon  rises  at  19  mia.  past  4,  a.  m.  and  sets  at  43  mtn.  past  0,  r.  m. 
hence  she  will  not  be  visible  except  in  the  morning  before  sunrise. 

5,  Is  new  moon,  at  which  time  she  rises  and  sets  nearly  at  the  same  time  !rith  the 
Sun,  and  is,  consequently,  invisible  during  the  whole  night. 

lO,  She  may  be  seen  under  the  Pleiades,  but  to. the  east  of  the  line,  between  them 
and  Menkar.  The  groupe  formed  by  the  two  planets  to  the  west,  and  the  Moon 
and  Aldebaran  to  the  east,  are  interesting.  At  9,  she  is  56^  35'  irom.  the  second  of 
the  Twins. 

i5,The  moon  passes  the  meridian  at  8 ,  having  the  second  of  the  twins  directlyabove,  aoi 
the  first  of  the  Lesser  Dog  directly  below  her,  hot  she  is  much  nearer  to  the  latter  star. 
Thm  first  of  the  Twins  and  the  second  uf  the  Lesser  Dog,  are,  oi  course,  to  the  west 
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•f  the  meridian.    At  9,  »hc  is  S2<»  55'  from  the  first  of  the  Lion,  and  47»  21'  from 
Aidebaran.  " 

20,  She  passed  the  meridian  at  54  min.  past  eleven,  below  the  second  and  the  se- 
Tenth  of  the  Virgin,  the  second  bejn^  to  the  west,  and  the  seventh  to  the  east  of  the 
meridian,  but  she  is  nearer  to  the  lauer  sur.  At  9,  she  is  2^  ao'  from  the  first  of 
the  Virgin,  and  sg''  43  from  the  first  of  the  Lion. 

35,  She  rises  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  second  of  the  Scorpion,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  Antares  and  Saturn,  forming  with  the  two  stars  and  the  planet,  an  irregular 
oblong,  the  distance  between  her  and  the  second  of  the  scorpion,  being  the  least  a£ 
the  sides. 

3  J,  She  rises  soon  after  the  two  first  stars  of  the  Goat,  and  is  perceived  to  be  re- 
ceding very  fast  from  them. 

Mercury  is  a  morning  star  during  the  whole  of  this  month  j  his  greatest  elongatioa 
is  on  the  16th.    The  moon  passes  him  on  the  third. 

Venus  is  in  her  superior  conjunction  on  the  15th,  of  course  she  will  be  too  near 
the  snn  to  be  visible.    The  Moon  passes  her  on  the  fifth. 

Mars  is  an  evening  star,  and  will  be  seen  soon  after  sun-set,  about  the  middle  of  the 
lower  region,  near  west  by  south;  and  every  night  his  height,  at  the  same  time  of 
the  evening,  is  diminished.  Jupiter  is  seen  above  him,  at  first,  at  some  distance, 
but  this  is  daily  decreasing,  and  the  astronomer  will  iiave  continual  opportunities 
of  com{Kiring  tnese  two  planets  together.     The  moon  passes  him  on  the  seventh. 

Jupiter  is  an  evening  star,  being  seen  soon  after  suh-set,  under  the  three  first  stars 
of  the  Ram.     The  Moon  passes  him  on  the  eighth. 

Saturn  is  a  morning  star;  he  is  stationary  on  the  24th,  and  of  coune  will  vary  his 
position  very  little  during  the  whole  month.    The  Moon  passes  him  oy  the  So*th. 

Hcrschcll  is  on  the  meridian  at  four  in  the  morning  of  the  first ;  his  motion  is  retro- 
grade through  about  ^  of  a  degree.    The  Moon  passes  him  on  the  24th. 

ECLIPSES  OF  JUPITER'S  SATELLITES. 


1st  SATELLITE. 

2tl 

SAlELLIiE. 

c 

M  SATELLITE. 

h 

'nifr^in'.S. 

hlmrrstons. 

DAYS.       M.      M.      s 

n  *  %  s .     n .     M      «^ 

o  ws. 

H.    M«     s. 

DAYS.          H.      M.      S 

2 

3 
.    5 

7 

9 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 

19 
Lookt 

2     43  36 

21   12  29 

15  41  29 

10  10  21 

4  39  21 

23     8   11 

17  37  11 

12     6    0 

6  35    0 

1     3  49 

10  3?  4H 

ja  the  right  bam 

3 
6 
10 
13 
17 
20 
24 
27 

.♦ 

1  39  14 
14  57     4 

4  14  56 
17  32  45 

6  50  34 
20    8  24 

9  96  14 
22  44    4 

6 

13 
13 
21 
21 
28 
28 

17     1     7  1m. 
19    4    7  E. 
21     3  32  Im. 
23     6     5  E. 

1     6  30  Im. 

3    8  39  E. 

5     8  28  Im. 

7  10  19  E. 

a 

S3 
25 

SS 

14       1      36 

8  m     35 

9  m    es 

SI      ^      18 
16     57       7 

1  the  next 


TO  CORRRSPONDENTS. 

.^!!'.?*~^'^.*?.  ^'*"*^^*=u^^"4*i  «l»eEplt«phon  Mr.Phdpt,  the  paper  dgnedAttkni. 
A.Z.  8.  M.ii.  on  Fairies,  aud  the  translatio.  of  trench  vcnes  by  J.  W!  E.  «h5^  SSudta^'i 
number.  -*«-.  **iv  i 

The  venei  siraed  E<wod,are  Rottultable  'to  our  work;  and  the  tnuulatUm  of  Barrau.'h   SnmiM- 
be"]mit?c'd  ***•      *•  *'°^""*  CAkxwUr,  and  the  proie  tmuUtttm  ofSc  iamUTbJ?.  ^^ 

Two  paper- by  8.  D.  one  by  Moscenai,  and  one   by  Z,    the    Poetic  Epistle  of  SaPDhA.   and  thm 
Jcud'wprit,  ofL.have  been  received,  and  vill  be  jubmlitcd  to  the  propricti«.  ^PP"^   «»  we 

ERRATA* 

Page  93»  i:ne29,  foi  Roman  read  Komam....?.    9|,  L  17,  for  Mundic  read  Mun^i....  p  04.  l  «  ibr  < 
SSiir'^/*  *"*^  *"'  ilcyinau,  rc^d  Muine,...?.  100,  At  end  of  paper  on  Pcr»ian  History,  SmtE'tSw 
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COMMUNICATIONS,  ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED, 


To  the  Pnprieton  of  the  Biifmst  Magaume. 
GBNTLBMEK* 

THIS  paper  was  suggested  by  the 
appearance  of  the  AlmaDacks 
for  1810.  As  the' chronological  notes 
which  are  usually  put  down  m  those 
publications  arc  not  very  generally 
understood,  perhaps  a  short  account 
of  their  nature  aiul  use,  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  some  of  your  read- 
ers. 

Dominical  Letter. 
The  days  of  the  week  are  dis- 
tinguished as  the  notes  in  music  are» 
by  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet The  first  day  of  the  year 
IS  noted  by  A.  the  second  by  B.  the 
thuxl  by  C.  and  so  on  to  the  seventh, 
which  of  course  is  noted  by  G. 
The  eighth  or  first  day  of  the  second 
week,  has  A  annexed  to  it,  the  ninth 
B.  the  tenth  C.  and  so  on ;  the  se- 
ries of  seven  letters  being  continu- 
ally repeated,  according  to  the  weeks 
in  'the  year.  Now,  one  of  these  let- 
ters must  stand  opposite  to  Sunday, 
and  by  its  recurrence  every  week, 
in  the  calendar,  will  point  out  the 
Sundays  throughout  the  year.  It  is 
therefore  called  the  Dominical  or 
Stmdav  letter. 

Had  the  days  of  the  year  formed 
exactly  a  certain  number  of  weeks, 
tlic  dominical  letter  would  have  been 
continually  the  same.  But  dividing 
365  by  7,  we  find  52,  and  one  day 
over.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when 
the  year  consists  of  365  days,  it  will 
end  on  the  same  day  of  the  week 
on  which  it  began;  and  so,  the 
next  year  will  commence  on  the  day 
following.  ITius,  as  the  year  '  1809 
began  on  Sunday,  it  also  ended  on 
Sunday,  and  the  year  1810  commen- 
ced on  Monday,'  and  as  the  domin- 
ical letter  for  1809  was  A.  for  Uic 
year   1810,  ft  will  be  G. 

BftLFAST  MAC.  NO.  XX. 


According  to  this  it  appears,  that 
the  dominical  letters  move  regularly 
in  a  retrograde  order:  and,  of  course, 
did  all  years  consist  of  only  365  days» 
after  a  period  of  seven  years,  the 
same  days  of  the  month  would  re- 
turn to  the  same  days  of  the  week, 
fiat  every  liwrth  year  has  3<)6days; 
so  that  the  year  which  follows  leap 
year,  will  commence  two  days  later. 

Thus,  the  order  of  the  dominical  - 
letter  b  interrupled,  and    the  teriet. 
cannot  return    to  its    first  state*   till* 
after  a  period  of  «8  years.    Thb  pe- 
riod is  called  the—  ^ 

Ofcle  qf  the  Sun. 
After  whkb,  the  days  of  the  montiis 
return  aga'm  to  the  same  days  of  the 
#eek,  and  the  sun's  place  to  the  same 
signs  and  degrees  of  the  ecliptic,  oa 
the  same  months  and  days. 

Leap  years  have  always  two  do- 
minical letters;  the  former  noting 
the  Sundays  UU  the  e4th  or  S5th 
of  February,  and  the  latter  for  the 
rest  of  the  year;  foe  in  the  Mi99ex» 
tik  year,  the  S4th  and  SSth  of  Fe* 
bruary  are  reckoned  as  one  and  the 
same  day,  and  have  the  same  letter 
annexed  to  them. 

The  dominical  letter  is  of  ute  m 
constructing  tables  to  fiod  the  day 
of  the  month  answering  to  any  day 
of  the  week,  or  the  da*  of  the  week 
answering  to  any  dav  if  the  owtoh, 
for  any  year  pwt  or  ^  come.  Ol 
course,  among  other  things,  it  U  use. 
ful  in  forming  tables,  fpr  finding 
Easter  for  any  Jeir;  as  inay  ^setn 
by  turning  to  the  tables  for  finding 
Easter,  annexed  to  the  Book  of  Com-  ' 
mon  Prayer.  ^    ,     ^^ 

T^fee  Cycle  ff  the  Moon, 
is  a  period  of  19  years,  after  which 
the  new  and  full  moons  return  to 
the  same  days  of  the  month.  At 
the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
whca  the  tcrnu  weit  tetxUd^  for  ob* 
w 
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•tniBg  Cartv,  the  mmibm  •f  iit 
luMr  cycle  were  iowrted  in  the  ci. 
Icodar;  aod  on  account  of  their  tin- 
^^Mr  «Nef  wey  wcm  set  ni  Iciiefv 
oC  cold.  Hence  the  year  oC  the 
Ofda  hr  mj  jmar  ^vm  calbd  th« 
foitfm  fnim^  for  tha  year.  Ac- 
cofdioff  to  thia  cycle*  pn  wbattve? 
dayi  the  new  and  full  moons  &11  thk 
year,  they  will  foil  on  the  tame  days 
of  the  iiionthfi»  19  f  eao  hence,— 
ll^erefore  at  £Mcr  day  (litis  on  the 
fin^t  Sunday  after  the  tint  full  moon 
tticceedin^  the  ^Ist  of  March,  this 
cycle  aa&istt  ms  in  calculating  before- 
b^id  the  time  of  that  festival 

This  aritet  from  the  cycles  d  te 
taa  and  moon  multiplied  into  one 
another,  formhtg  a  period  d  53S 
yean*  Alter  ttiis  period^  tlie  new 
and  foil  mooot  return  to  the  tame 
dayt  of  the  laonth,  and  the  days  of 
the  inoath  tothetamedays  of  the  wdeki 
of  couhc,  the  dominical  lettart  aod 
moveable  foatts  return  agate  in  the 
tame  older.  Hence  that  cycle  it  oaH« 
ed  the  great  Piuc/uU  cycle. 

TheOfcUqf  indicttm 
h  one  arbitrary  period  of   15  yeaOr 
in  ute  aiqong  the  Romans. 

The  gtad  Julian  Period 
isa  ftcriod  of  7980  yean  formed  by  a 
miiltipKvatioa  of  the  cycle  o(  the  twi, 
the  cycle  of  the  moan,  and  the  Rooitsh 
iadictlon.  /Thissperiod  began  764  yean 
before  the  creation*  and  bnolyetcon^ 
pfcMed.  Ofcowie,it  comprdmdsaU 
CTcles  and  p^riods^'^ince  the  begging 
w  time.  As  there  -  it  but  one  year 
in  the  vhok  period  that  hat  the 
•aane  nombw  for  the  three  cyclea  of 
which  it  It  formed*  had  htttiwiana 
imted  the  eyelet  of  each  year*  there 
c«uld  have  been  no  dbmiu  among 
chi«nplm|ert»  aa  to*  the  tuae  of  any 
aveat. 

ne^Mce. 

The  time  measured  by  \t  revolo- 
font  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  to 
the  sun  again  b  called  the  Xanar 
.year^  and  it  10  days,  21  hours  and 
Si  seCdodt  shorter  than  the  aolar 
year.  This  leadi  to  a  calculation  of 
the  moon's  age,  6n  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary,  wbich  it  termed  the  Enact. 

A^^dl  aoopwt  of  the  ctkcahkiaaa 


which  thfta  CTCks  ihtolife  li  fo  be 
met  with  hi  aimott  att  tK>olc9  of  at- 
tronomy.  hJL* 

•  I,  lawt 


the       Jbif  thiJMfkft  MutiUM  Miottotuia* 


ON  LUNATIC  ASYtUMa. 

ST.  LUKEV hospital  for  the  insane, 
which  is  situated  a  little  without 
this  city,  is  the  noblest  establbh- 
ment  of  tbe  kind  in  Great  Britain. 
It  hat  been  nio^t  liberally  endowed 
by  private  contributions^  and  certainhr 
the  internal  cecoqomy  does  ample 
justice  to  its  humaue  bene&ct<M:s. 
In  vifitlng  St  Luie^s,  which  at  pre- 
sent contains  30Q  Lunatics,  astnuigcr 
cannot  avoid  feeling  a  degree  of  sur- 
prise mb;ed  with  tatisfs^ipB  at  the 
order  and  regularity  of  the  house. 
Instead  of  the  wild  and  chunorous 
ravin§n»  which  generally  assail  the 
eart,  frptQ  a  few  Lunatics  confined 
in  country  work-houses  or  pnaons, 
I  have  been  at  this  hospital,  and 
heafci  Qot  a  tingle  word  that  betpoke 
a  disordered  mind.  I  will  therefore 
end^vour  to  give  some  particulan  of 
this  admirable  management ;  and  afier- 
wardt  we  shall  be  more  prepared  to 
notice  and  compare  the  peculiarities 
of  other  Ltliiatic  Asylun^s,  public  or 
private,  which  I  have  visited.  From 
tuch  a  comiKirison,  it  Is  presumed, 
some  little  mterest  will  be  excited, 
and  perhaps  a  ray  of  light  aflforded 
to  those,  >iiho  are  gifted  with  genius, 
capable  of  combining  the  particular 
experience  of  others,  towwis  ^e 
promotion  of  farther  usefolnets. 

The  building  is  long  and  narrow, 
493  feet  by  30  in  tbe  centre,  with 
broader  wings  of  66  feet,  projecting 
from  front  and  rear — a  coustruc^n 
well  adapted  for  tbe  formation  of 
gal!eries>  The  centre  of  the  bouse 
IS  mieoded  for  the  master^s  aooooMno- 
dation,  for  offices,  &c.  Lofty  iron 
gates,  reaching  to  the  cettiiig,  defend 
this  part«  on  each  side  from  tbe 
galleries.  There  are  seven  of  these, 
each  of  which  contauit  32  shigle  rooms, 
ten  feet  six  jnches,  by  e^t  foet— two 
rooms  with  four  beds  m  each,  ISfeet 
4  inches,  by  9  feet  9  inches:  a  sitting 

a  There  are  four  ioars  iaclodiog  iht 
basement. 
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Mom  98  feet  by  13  kt\  a  •OMlter 
Bitttog  ffoom  for  rtfmston  psticou^ 
H)  foet  6  toclKtt  by  8  teelr-«Dci  m 
tennoi'f  room,  alMMit  17  fetl  taiMure.* 
The  Jengfh  oi  the  longest  gallery  ii 
m  fevu  the, breadth  15  feet  in  all. 
'J  be  cells  are  opposite  mch  other* 
for  the  lenath  of  30  feet*  and  tfaev 
ooen  kiio  &e  galleries  iDach  cell  tt 
13  feet  3  iftcbes  high,  arcbed»  boarded 
and  waiMcoted— a  wmdow  openiiif 
outward  to  each,  of  a  teoitcirctilar 
form,  S  or  9  feet  from  the  ioor-^ 
aiid  a  Ivige  apcrtiire  over  the  door^ 
with  inside  wire  lattice  lo  the  iron 
bact  to  prevent  accidents,  and  no 
shutter  over  the  door.  1  he  bed  is 
opposite  to  tbedooTt  under  the  window* 
which  opens  outward.  The  partition 
and  outer  walls  form  the  head  aiMl 
one  side  of  the  box.  IVo  upright 
nieces  of  very  thick  wood»  about  14 
lachas  hiah»  are  fostened  together* 
tar  the  other  side  and  foot,  to  coa^ 
plete  the  rectangle,  which  is  firmly 
fixed  in  Us  pU».  1  he  dmtensioos 
0f  this  box  are  6  foet  bt  3  feeL 
Upoo  the  floor,  within  tnis  strong 
box,  lies  a  fake  bottofti,  rising  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  several  incfact 
higiier  than  at  the  foot,  anddescend« 
Ing  with  a  concave  decKvity,  afi  much 
as  possible  to  confine  the  Lunatic  to 
the  middle  of  the  bed.  In  every  ooa 
nf  these  false  bottenisi  at  the  footof 
the  bed,  a  groove  is  made,  under- 
n^ithfl  which  opens  by  a  square 
aperture  in  the  side  of  the  box, 
oppoaite  to  the  door,  and  runs  across 
as  for  as  the  outer  wall*  to  admit  A 
trough  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  mo'wture,  tlirougn  small  holes,  in 
the  foot  of  the  false  bottcim,  opening 
downward  into  the  trough.  H  it  to 
be  onderstnod  that  the  trough  is 
only  necessary  for  those  wlio  arede- 
I  nom'mated  the  wet  patients*  who  un- 
I  consciously,  or  through  uidolencef 
r^use  to  second  the  calls  of  nature. 
I  in  some  of  the  boxes  a  ring  is  Axed 
at  each  side*  and  at  the  foot,  to  which 
•  strong  leather  straps  are  attached^ 
f  in  order  to  restr«iin  the  unruly,  by 
.  accuriog  the  arma^  between  the  shoukler 
and  elbow,  and  the  foet*  round  tbn 
anUesi     . 

#  Vide  report  fruin  Selecl  Committvo 
bl  the  jEfottsa  ol  Couunont. 


For  the  isel  pntfonla»  it  wUl  be 
obvious  to  ^fery  one*  that  straw  h 
the  fittcstarticfo  for  bedding,  bacanse 
it  cap  ao  easily  be  changed,  and 
readily  admits  any  moisture  to  pma 
thraugh.  The  number  of  auch  patieata 
is  hmrevwr  very  small  hi  comparisnn 
of  the  rest,  who  sleep  also  upon 
straw;  hut  they  have  good  bhttkats 
unoarneath  the  body. 

It  has  been  already  observed  thai 
hi  each  gallery  there  are  two  reams 
with  four  beds  in  anch  for  oonvaU 
eseents,  Ibese  are  oommon  bed- 
steads* raised  finm  the  floor*  hi  tbn 
ttsual  way«  with  nood  foather  beda 
huge  enough  to  hold  a  single  person. 
Ihey  are  without  tester  or  curtaini. 
I'he  shorter  gallery  in  the  wing  of 
the  building*  which  forms  ao  anglo 
with   the  longer  one*    withqut   any 

rition  between  them*  is  occupied 
^  the  more  unruly  and  wet  patients. 
1  hero  ia  a  |on|  form  fixed  a|punst 
the  wall  in  this  part  of  the  hQUse» 
near  the  window  which  gives  lighl 
\o  the  gallery ;  and  iroi^  riofi  may 
be  observed  at  certain  distances  o« 
the  wall*  for  tbf  purpose  of  i^vii^ 
attachment  to  leatiinru  strsps  or  iron 
locks  for  the  arms*  that  t^  fiifioua 
Lunatic  may  be  confined  doHngthe 
day,  in  a  utdng  ^amwrt.  Formsam 
also  pfoced  round  the  smaUer  sittfog 
room*  mtended  as  a  day  room  for 
this  description  of  pafients*  with 
similar  means  of  coercion;  and  hero 
ana  there  a  short  chain  i«  fixed  hi 
the  floor*  immediately  befow  the 
rings,  which  are  above  the  form*  to 
confine  the  leg?*  when  it  may  bn 
liecessary. 

!!K>  that  you  may  lee  perhaps  three 
or  four  in  each  j^lery  to  wliose 
diflerent  degrees  ot  tury  the  adequate 
force  is  applied*  from  the  skiiple 
strait  waistcoat,  and^  single  strap 
to  manacles  and  fetters.  1  may  hern 
nbiierve^  though  it  is  rather  out  el 
place,  that  a  degree  of  reateint  be« 
yond  ihe  necessary  force,  is  exoced- 
mgly  hurtful  and  irritatiog  to  thdf 
feeUngi.  They  are  olten  very  sensible 
of  the  necessity  for  coercion)  nCMi 
a  foar  (arising  from  foelmgs  of  hviiour» 
1  know  not  whether.  I  should  say  po> 
culiar  to  the  insane)  lest  Ihey  sbonid 
sutfir  the  indignity  of  being  classed 
>Vith  the  most  violent  of  their  com« 
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panioM,  whoK  folliei  tiiey  tre  rtzdj 
enough  to  observe  and  cntictscy  ud- 
comcious  freqtieiitly  of  their  owtii 
will  be  very  likely  to  prevent  any 
mterming  extravagance  in  their  be* 
bavknir.  Btit^  as  tbey  appear  sensible 
of  ttts  neeessity,  provided  their  «?x- 
ertions  be  met  even  by  the  appearance 
of  superior  force' on  toe  part  of  tbeir 
keepers,  little  or  po  resistance  is  made 
to  ti)e  usual  mode  of  coercion. 

The  privies  or  vaults  are  at  the 
tod  of  the  lower  galleries,  water  runs 
below,'  and  they  are  generally  kept 
dean  above.  To  de^d  from  acci- 
dents, iron  bars  run  across,  a  few 
#eet  below  tb^  seat,  and  the  Internal 
'ttart  is  lined  >Kith  lead— a  good  con^ 
trivaoce  to  prevent  the  smell  from 
being  refained,  as  well  aa  to  prevent 
the  bad  effects  of  moisture  in  tuch 
m  building;  'I  he  iron  grating  turns 
on  a  pirot,  a|id,  two  or  three  times 
m  week.  It  it  turnfii  round  to  preci* 
pitate  the  adhering  feculent  matter 
into  the  water  below. 

In  epch  of  the  sitting  rooms,  which 
ire  otto  used  at  dining  rooms,  there 
ii  a  fire  placti  with  the  defence  of 
ao  iron  gKning  of  strong  ban  two  or 
three  inches  apart,  which  keeps 
them  from  approaching  near  enough 
the  fire  to  do  any  roitchief.  The 
grating  it  more  than  six  feet  high, 
and  at  the  top  projects  toi^ards  tlie 
wall  over  the  chimney  piece.  By 
nieans  of  a  small  sate  in  the  front 
which  is  kept  locked,  the  fire  it 
occasiooaliy  supplied  with  fuel,  &c. 
Jt  is  found  necessary  to  have  this 
grated  deftnce,  moved  to  the  dis- 
tance of  some  feet  from  the  fire, 
as^  the  Lunatics  have  various  schemes 
to  thrust  in  substances  ^o  the  grate, 
for  amusement  or  mischiefy  by  which 
means  the  house  might  be  in  danger 
of  being  burnt.  'I  hey  yr\\\  some- 
times tear  off  a  long  slip  of  wood 
Inmd  the  form  or  wainscot,  and 
^us  tbey  contrive  to  toast  their 
bread,  which  appears  to  be  a  fo. 
^ourite  occupation. 

The  patient!  are  obliged  to  rise 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  in  summer 
«  a|  seven,  in  winter  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  ail  except  the 
tory  wortt  who  ate  unlit  to  be 
moved;  at  fight  in  the  evening  they 


g»  to  bed.  At  regular  hours  also 
ey  get  their  meals  of  breaktest, 
dinner  and  supper.  Some,  wbo  are 
allowed  a  little  money  by  their 
fi'iendsy  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
tra. 

Jt  is  •  well  known  that  indoieoce 
ttrongly  characterises  the  lAinatie. 
I'berefore  punctuality  in  every  thing 
is  of  the  most  serious  impoctance  f 
and  the  habits  of  regularity  wbidi 
they  are  thus  taught  to  accjuire 
cannot  but  contribute  matertaliy  lo 
their  recovery.  When  tbrbdl  niigf, 
they  are  few  who  do  not  obey  tiie 
call;  for  they  know,  that,  if  some 
little  indulgence  was  granted  them 
before,  in  coosfquonce  of  a  more 
governed  behaviour,  one  smgle  act 
of  disobedience  may  subject  tbem 
to  solitary  confineip^nt,  to  tlK  in- 
dignity of  a  public  exposure  to  their 
compaaioos,  or  to  the  retrattion  of 
that  indulgence.  Thus  has  the  pro- 
vidence of  Go(^  m  tbit  bumbled 
ttate  of  the  human  faculties,  not  onfy 
left  behind  those  feelings  which  powerr 
fully  operate  towards  tlie  self  im- 
porbnce  and  happiness  of  the  insane, 
for  they  are  in  fancy  emperors  and 
prophets— but  has  Rkewise  exalted 
them  lo  a  higher  degree  of  senjibiHiT, 
so  that  a  foundation  is,  as  it  were, 
laid  for  recovery  upon  the  refine- 
ment of  those  feelings,  which  under 
a  wise  management  must  necessarily 
tend  to  awaken  torao  degree  of  rea« 

Their  meals  are  provided  in  dse 
day  rooms  of  each  gallery,  from  the 
general  kitchen.  The  patients  of  one 
gallery  feed  together,  except  those 
who  cannot  be  moved.  In  general 
they  conduct  themselves  with  the 
areatest  order  and  propriety  at  meals. 
I'hey  eat  out  of  wooiien  l>owls,  or 
off  pewter  plates.  So  knives  or  fork^ 
^re  allowed  under  any  pretence  what- 
ever. It  is  even  dangerous  to  perniil 
them  the  use  of  tin  vessels,  llw 
matter  of  St.  Luke's  showed  me  a 
very  sharp  instrument,  m  the  tfape 
of  a  kni(e,  wWch,  for  the  mirpote 
of  de*ti»ymg  himself  a  JUunaiic  had 
ftwrmtd  out  of  a  tin  v«tri,  when 
such  were  in  use  some  time  aao 
He  had  actually  made  the  attcmt 
with  It,  and  in  a   shocking  manoS 
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bid  wMidad   1m   HinMli    but  not 

are  naoe  to  ase  tkttvc  iiiig«r». 

Fur  boNiklut  thty  Imvc  witer 
end,  viUi  bread,  bittii^  aod  salt* 
Foot  dsyi  i*  the  mtrk  tfae>  bare 
ineal  to  «iiaaer,  muAcm*  beef  or 
veal*  aod  sometimea  pdvk,  wiib  ibe 
btti  table  baer.  Broth  oo  the  other 
<U^  i>r  supper  tbej  are  provided 
with  bread  and  ctieetc,  or  bread  and 
better  with  beer,  aod  a  iar^  allow* 
aace  oo  the  davs  wbes  their  diruier 
coBsuM  of  bretk  Wheo  they  reioie 
U>  eat,  ivbicb  they  tomcAiuii'a  do^ 
and  then  the  breath  acquires  a  high* 
degree  of  tetor,  the  mouth  ia  krpt 
open  by  tb^  nag  of  a  key,  \%h.ie 
socae  oourisbiiig  liqukl  is  poored  into 
te  throat.  If  It  should  lie  rejected, 
tbe  spottting  boat  h  used,  'ihk  is 
aa  uatrttineut  like  a  commoa  silver 
baiter  boat*  with  a  long  s)KMit  to  it. 
Ibe  spool  is  introduced  into  th« 
nootht  aod  tbe  nostrils  are  cautiously. 
beUy  in  siich  a  UMuioer  that  the 
Laaotic  ia  ftnced  to  swallow,  f  am 
at  a  Igas  to  know  why  a  late  writer 
should  bave  given  this  instrument 
tbe  oame  of  a  dcMruHvoe  deriiith 
npmc,*  It  orrtaUdy  may  ^eabu:>edi 
but  in  judicious  bauds  may  be  of 
most  es^iitial  use. 
After  breakliut  each  day  they  as- 
I  tociiie  together  in  tbe  Jay  rooms* 
aul  in  wioter  are  very  fond  of 
cnwding  about  tbe  fire — or>  some 
cboose  lo  remain  in  their  cefls^ 
:  v^at  othen  walk  backwards  and  for- 
i  nnk  in  tbe  galleries.  I  here  is  a 
I  aanDunication  by  a  stone  staircase 
;  between  all  the  doors,  which  are 
I  foor  in  number,  including  the  ba«e* 
I  BHal,  OD  each  Wi6t  of  the  bouse, 
\  to  peroiit  readv  accen  for  the  patients 
to  tbe  vaalta^ut  iron  gates,  as  before 
abimred*  prevent  all  commi^nicatipn 
vbatevrr  betiyeen  tbe  sexes,  as  tliey 
«e  confined  m  oppobite  ends  of  the 


fhea  tbey  bave  left  their  cells 
I  la  tbe  oAoniiog,  tbe  shatter  is  opened 
•  bom  the  seuiiclrcukir  grated  wiiutow 
I  above  tbe  bed.  'ihe  bed  is  made, 
'  aod  tbe  door  b  left  open  to  produce 
a  thorough  ciffcuiation  of  air.  Ihe 
coavale«ceot  patienta  lend   so  niu<^ 
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aisistanoe  m  these  necessary  o0 
as  inateriali)-  to  dimioiUi  the  la 
of  tite  keener.  1  rfuill  have  to  n> 
Che  proper  employment  of  .cc 
Icfccnts  hereafter.  1  here  is  one  ks 
appoimed  to  supermtend  each  gal! 
with  tae  care  of  about  40  pati 
Men- keepers  for  tbe  aMles,  ancl  wc 
keepers  lor  thefemaics.  'Ihekee 
are  obliged  to  uao  the  utmost  cai 
in  every  thing  tbey  do;  and  al* 
to  exercise  a  watchful  attentioi 
once  saw  areat  con^tematkm  in 
hospital,  when  one  of  tha  ke< 
bad  accidentsdly  laid  down  his  I 
but  it  was  soon'  missing.  hk>m< 
the  Lunatics  bad  spied  it,  and 
terously  secretec)  it  Ihe  stri 
s^rch  was  made.  But  proa 
threats  and  iotieattes  wrra  aiUa* 
edectual  to  procure  its  restora 
aod  beft^re  evening  tbey  ware  obi 
to  cliaoge  aU  the  locka  oo  that  sii 
tbe  bouses  otherwise  the  hoii 
wight  bave  been  discbai^d  ol 
iu  inmates  before  iMOcaiag.  1 
cuonuig  is  wenderful,  and  the^ 
suspicion  must  never  lie  asleep, 
when  the  design  appeals  moat  biiio 

In  sumaier,  when  the  aeatht 
fine,  tbey  areailowrd  to  amuse  il 
selv^  in  tbe  open  air,  in  yards 
airing  grounds  wHl  sccuied 
high  wails.  'Ibere  is  a  separate 
for  tiie  male  and  female  patient 

Kvery  Saturday  the  patients 
well  combed  and  cleaned ;  an  oper 
which,  however  oiiwiliinglv, 
mutit  submit  to.  On  Sunday  it  is 
common  f^r  some  of  thejn  to 
to  tlie  rest,  and  I  bave  wat 
with  great  satistaction,  how  ea| 
tliey  have  crowded  about  their  < 
panioii«  and  liUtned  to  diiler^nt 
of  ilie  liturgy.  Howard  oDserv< 
bt.  Luke's  iJiat  it  wante<l  a  cli 
and  I  cannot  but  Uiiuk  Uiat  eve 
lonn  Q{  worship  Would  be  of  j 
use  to  many  of  the  Lunatics. 

On  oiher'day$  of  ilie  week, 
may  be  seen  knitting,  others  se^ 
mending  Niocking?>,  &c.  It  is  i 
ditticult  to  find  proper  emplov 
f  jr  the  men,  than  for  tbe  uoi 
and,  certainly,  when  Lunatics 
c»mpelent  to  it,  some  kind  of 
o:gtii  always  to  be  provided.  1 
«re  baths  lor  the  use  of  t&e  pati 
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i^fs  of  tbis  bospiul  ta  latf  m  thtf 
tvlate  to  its  gov<riH)rs»  cofiiniiUeet» 
4cc.  My  object 'is  oiily  with^tbe 
lieatmeui  of  tiie  iusaue.  in  mj 
Bext  comittunicttiign  1  hope  to  make 
»oin<  coiuparisoii  betwee ii  iliis  liospital 
sinU  sonie  otben  upun  Um:  different 
Wailft  wliicii  i  iittve  aU^y  noticed. 
.  jUttdoiim  'Ihos.  Hangock.- 

Ibr  (be  BeVcut  MmUkfy  Magazine. 

A  respectable  linen  draper  of  Ihia 
town>  bunded  tu  us  the  annexed 
ifTpoct,  which  he  iately  found  amonff 
«Mne  old  iNipert.  It  it  to  beiecretted 
titfit  no  fuclhier  .procedufe  was  had  on 
Ibe  buHuiess  at  that  time.  Now»  when 
^oo)  the  high  price  of  linens  tiiere  is 
n  ilan^r  of  the  maaulaclure  being 
J»nrly  lost  to  this  country,  we  bare 
rvery  indnctraent  by  the  abridgement 
ollabouf  and  by  impffoved  machinery 
to  seek  to  bring  the  article  to  market 
en  tower  terms,  'ihe  intfoduction 
«f  new  and  improved  machinery  in  its 
ira  tons  branches,  har  greaHy  nicilitat- 
ed  Ibe  progress  of  the  fxAtop  mano* 
lact«fc^  wbile  th«  maohioery  emptor* 
ed  in  the  Kneii  trade  has  been  neany 
stationary*  Under  these  drcnmstan^ 
ffs  we  strongly  recommend  to  the 
linen  drapers  of  tlie  North  of  Ireland, 
to  enter  ituo  a  subscriptioo  to  remu- 
nerate the  pFopriclpr  of  the  discovery* 
ihat  the  iufentioo  may  be  throve  n 
opm  to  the  pMbiic  By  such  a  pro- 
cedure we  think  the  linen  trade  of 
Ireland  wonld  be  most  materially  be< 
bedted  in  the  present  crisb. 
ftejf^H  m  the  Fclilim  of  ThomoM 
M*Cfihe  and  fyuiiam  Pearsce.     Hfi- 

CHed  to  ihe  Irish  Havse  qf  Om- 
«f#,  \4lh  iHruanj,  1791,  by  ihe 
Might  Hon.  Jtthn  (/Neil. 

MR.  SffiAKE    « 

Ypur  cunuiittiee  appointed  t<i  ex* 
afnnie  the  n^uer  ot  the  petition  of 
Yhoiuas  M'Cabe  and  WilUam  Pearsce, 
having  met  according  to  order,  and 
rXainiiied  sevefal  wiiiiesses  relative 
to  the  subject- inaiter  ot  the  said  peti- 
tion, directed  ine  to  leport  as  follows : 
-  Mr.  John  be|>ey,  an  inspector  of 
Ifneus  in  the  poi^ity  of  Antrim,  in. 
formed  your  po.iiiiuitee,  that  in  De- . 
cember  lait,  Mr.  M*Cabe  called  on  J 
him  to  look  at  |wo  webs  in  a  new  cop*" 


slKMclcdtoom^  tbal  kt 
dotb,  found  the  tabeic  |pod  and 
executed;  that  be  mrwanli  i 
man  weaving  m  it  thruwgh  a 
opening  in  a  door,  and  on 
the  liiien  he  man^  it  appealed  t» 
as  good  as  tiiai  he  int  exaroinwt| 
that  he  conceives  the  weaving  was 
more  expeditiously  performed  by 
than  by  a  common  loom*  in 
as  there  were  t%iro  weba  weaving 
the  sa^ne'  lima,  and  the  op«:raliou 
each  of  those  was  faster  than 
one  in  the  common  nmdc;  that 
selvages  of  those  vvehs  were  very  w 
executed,  and  a  gpood  selvage  is 
rally  the  test  ot  good  dothi  tnat 
the  weaver  apprim^  to  bkn  m 
weave  wiUi  less  labour  than  m  th^. 
common  mode^  as  he  sat  in  an  creed 
posture;  the  (luality  of  the  tom  b« 


s^w  wove  was  about  that  of  a  i 
hundred.  Says  that  be  anpmbcsKis  tbn 
u^e  of  tliis  machine  woulu  he  an  m^ 
proveroent  to  tlie  linen  manufttctuic. 

Mr.  Frarsce,  one  of  the  peUlioner^ 
and  the  person  wliom  Mr.  kehey  saw 
weavuig»  says,  thatht  is  not  by  pro- 
fession a  weaver ;  that  he  wove  call* 
CO,  linen  and  cheque  in  this  loom; 
that  he  believes  he  worked  twenty- 
three  yardsof  a  calico  m  a  day  in  it ; 
that  lie  understands  eight  yaida  of 
calico  is  a  &ir  day-work* and  two 
yards  and  a  half  ot  linen;  that  be  ia 
convinced  he  conld  on  this  toooa  woik 
douhie  the  quantity  of  Iben  thU  conWl 
be  wove  in  a  common  loom,  and  tb«t 
an  experienced  wt^aver  could  ceftaio-> 
ly  weave  much  ia»ter  than  be  could. 

Your  committee  tlirn  called  iipo« 
Mr.  'i'homas  Kutnel,  who  iiitorMit^ 
them  that  be  saw  the  piece  of  linen 
which  Peance  wove»  And  oompared 
it  with  a  tMttero  piece  of  Mr.  bin- 
claire*s  of  Uel^,  and  the  salvage  of 
Fearsce^s  was  by  much  the  Ymk ;  be 
also  said  that  he  had  received  n  leUer 
fiom  Mr.  Digges,  statii^  thai  six  of 
tlie  principal  liuen-drapere  of  Ibe 
liei^bourhood  ot  Belta:it  had  Ex- 
amined a  piece  of  linen  of  Pvaraoe'a 
weaving,  and  compurrd  it  with  one  of 
Mr.  bmcLire's,  and  they  were  of 
CHHuion  Fearsce*s  was  cquai  in  quality, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  they  ever  btad 
teen. 

^bey  then  called  upon  Mr*'  Jobn 
Rosselt  M[)u>  >as  Ween  ibi  nva>y  years 
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taid  that  Iw  taw  the  ttnctt  im  Ibis  aew 
feom;  tiMt  the  qualiiy  of  it,  partial* 
larly  the  aelvaget  vrhith  he  clotelj 
cacattnaedt  af  pe«ifc4  to  him  to  be  very 
puM;  he  otMerred  the  two  webs  m 
the  looaa  at  the  M«w  tiaie>  and  ia 
eoRviaccd  that  Ikieu  could  be  wove 
DMch  CMtet  by  It  than  by  a  contmott 
loom;  sayt  that  tbb  loem  was  in  a 
kftt  which  is  too  dry  a  piece  to  work 
a  iouDi  i^th  advaatagr,  and  that  he 
is  of  opinran  it  bids  fair  to  be  of 
great  ntiliiy  lo  the  linen  trade. 

Mr.  James  Fergiisom  another  very 
extioMve  deaAer  in  linensy  mlbmed 
them  that  he  saw  UiH  k)oin»  and  that 
it  appeared  to  hioi.  to  be  simpie  and 
pbiu  in  the  cooslruction ;  the  two  ueba 
were  in  it,  and  beamed  on  the  same 
beflun»  and  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
mm  laveatiea  of  great  and  general  ad- 
iinatage;  he  ^observed  that  he  never 
mm  mloom  bntthisina  loft*  and  till 
be  taw  it  he  lirnn^  it  was  net  practi- 
cable to  woik  one  m  such  a  tituatkn, 
nod  that  it  was  eeitainly  wrought  there 
!•  great  diiadT«u)tage. 

&\h  theve  gaotleraan  were  of  opt- 
Dion  that  the  uni^ertal  use  of  this 
lo«m  wotikt  worlc  up  all  the  yarn  aft 
present  spun  in  this  country,  a  vast 
<|tt4citity  of  whid)  it  now  exported, 
and  that  their  linens  would  rate  much 
Iwnwr,  which  would  enable  them  to 
contend  with  other  atarkets  much 
better  than  they^  can  at  present    - 

Your  committee  then  called  upon 
the  Uev.  Dr  Young,  a  benior  Kel- 
lom  of  Trinity  Collef^e,  uad  l^rofestor 
of  Natund  Philosophy,  who  said  that 
he  has  examined  '  the  m#clianical 
pcinciplet  of  this  Inora,  and  that  it  is 
evidently  capable  of  workmg  two  webs 
at  the  tnme  time ;  that  the  operation 
io  weaving  each  web  b  more  simple 
than  ito  the  common  loom,  and  con- 
sequently  more  than  double  the  quan- 
^y  of  linen  can  be  wrought  in  the 
«snne  time,  and  wkh  lets  latigue  to 
the  weaver;  that  tlie  selvage  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  n)achiiiery»  be 
nuMe  exact  than  that  of  weba  wnwe 
inthe  coaMnoo  loom;  that  the  isrce 
^arith  which  the  weft  is  shot  cin  be 
jMlapted  to  the  nature  of  the  thread 
mthe  most  simple  manner;  that  the 
i>ew  pnctof  the  machinery  is  extpame 
%y  simple  and  not  subject  to  goout  of 


iepair,  and  ffom  the  natare  of  it  nm<l 
ooit  little ;  and  from  inaction  it  is 
evident  the  expense  ot  thb  loom 
mntt  be  less  than  the  ex))eiise  of 
two  common  looms ;  and  on  the 
whole  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  in- 
ventioa  must  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  Imeo  maiai£acture. 

The  Rev.  Mr-t^fick  who  wasahso 
present  at  tim  exuminatioii,  declared 
that  he  wus  exactly  of  the  &an«i: 
opinion  with  Dr.  Young  a?  to  the 
coNStmciiot)  an/I  utility  ot    this  loom  : 

A^  your  Cmnmittee  came  io  the 
foiiowing  Resolutions: 

Resolved,  timl  it  appear*  to  thi^ 
committee,  tliat  the  petitioners  have 
invented  a  loom  applicabW  *to  the 
weaving  of  cotton  aiul  iiuen,  by  which 
two  webs  can  be  \iove  at  the  same 
time  by  one  weaver,  with  more  ex- 
pedttbn,  ease,  anil  perfection,  than 
one  web  is  now  wove  in  the  common 
loom. 

Resolved,  that  it  appears  to  this 
committee,  that  this  loom  is  Miiiple 
in  its  coo8tructk>n,  easily  kept  in  or- 
der, and  wUl  not  cost  double  the 
price  of  a  common  loom. 

Resolved,  tliat  it  appears  to  Uiis 
committee,  that  this  inveniioa,  wlieu 
made  public,  mubt  be  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  linen  and  cotton  manu* 
iactures  of  this  kingdom. 


/br  the  Belfast  Monthfy  Magaune. 

AN  Institution,  entitled  the  Me. 
chanics'  Association,  has  existed 
for  many  years  back  in  all  tlie  prin. 
cipal  manuCacturiug  towns  in  bcot- 
laml. 

1.  A  voluntary  subscription  of  anv- 
sum  the  substcribera  may  think  pro. 
per,  is  funded. 

2,  A  commissioner  is  appointed  to 
purchase  groceries,  and  sundry  other 
articles  for  the  use  of  the  association, 
and  to  sell  tiiem  at  iirst  cost,  for 
which  trouble,  he  u  to  have  a  com- 
petency, say  5  per  cent. 

3.  Ihe  profits  arising  from  the  sale« 
at  market  price  to  others,  non  subscrib- 
ers, are  to  be  added  to  the  fund  for 
the  use  of  the   association. 

Perhaps  the  above  institution,  deserves 
to  be  warmly  recommended  to  me- 
chanicsm  all  tlie  principal  manu&cturuig 
towMuilielend.  if  carried  iotoedeci^ 
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it  «vi4€fttlY  would  guaffd  «|<8inst  the 
baneful  eifecii  of  moiMpoly.  i'iie 
poor  mccliaaic,  who  might  occasion^ 
%\\y  W3u)t  Cd^h  would  be  talien  i^ 
;Miv«ntage  of;  aiid  that  internal  bu* 
sineici  of  paioa  booking,  wou^d  likely 
Gomoiit  If ss  rnvagei  ou  the  lower  or* 
ders  of  the  people. 


The  foregoing  plan  was  sometime 
ago  forwarded  anouyniously  to  a  per- 
son ID  Lisbum.  ibe  scheme  ap- 
pears to  be  useful,  but  it  requii-e^ 
turiber  explanation.  If  the  ^rittr,  or 
any  other  persou*  conreriant  ukh 
the  practices  of  Scotland,  would  give 
a  more  full  account^  \i  Mfould  be  ac* 
ceplable.  Jntbrmatioii  is  p>articularly 
solicited,  whettier  selling  on  trust  to 
the  members,  forms  a  part  of  the 
plan,  whether  credit  is  given  gejie- 
ralljj  to  their  members,  or  only  to 
the  amount  of  liie  iudividualV  sub- 
scription.       ........^ 

For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine, 

DBSCRIPTrON  OP  THE  BARONV  OP  tfP- 
FER  FEW9,  COUWTY  OP  ARMAGH. 

I'^HE  barony  of  Upper  l*'ews,  is 
.  the  most  southern  barony  in  (he 
county  of  Annagh;  in  it  ar«»  com- 
prehended the  parish  of  Newtown- 
haniilton,  and  part  of  the  parishes  of 
Armagh  and  Cregan,  the  renyafnder 
•f  the  latter  (caile<l  the  live  towns) 
being  in  the  county  of  I/Htth.  It 
is  bounded  on  tite  east,  by  the  ba- 
rony of  Upper  Orier,  on  the  west, 
by  the  haiuny  ot  Tureny,  and  the- 
river  which  ditides  the  counties  of 
Annagh  and  Monaghan  ;  on  the  north, 
by  the  baronies  of  Armagh  and 
l»wer  Fews,  and  on  the  sooth,  by 
the  county  of  Louth,  and  is  al>out 
13  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
the  breadth  in  irregttlar,  and  is  In  ge- 
neral from  4  to  6  miles. 

TowardH  tlie  northern  and  south- 
em  extremity  of  this  barony  the  lace 
of  the  country  is  in  geiteral  uneven, 
ascending  and  de^tt ending  into  gentle  . 
>itlli  and  dales ;  tliese  hdls  grow  more 
elevated  as  they  approach  the  cen-  ■ 
tre,  where  a  cnain  of  high,  rudt*^ 
and  uncultivated  hdls  or  iiKmnUtii>9, 
mostly  covered  witn  heath  and  coaf^e 
grass,  crosses  the  ^me,  near  Newtown- 
hamiltOQ  ;  these  begin  in  the  county 
of  Monaghan,  and  after  Ihey   cr*ss 


(ne  barony  in  wa-  eastorn  omctiov 
into  upper  Orier^  gradually  gfo«| 
HK»re  rocky  and  encuKiirated  (tome 
spots  at  thehr  bottoms  exoepced)  aad 
braiKh  out  inta  mottolaiss  of  dtOtr« 
ent  niagncludes,  tlie  priwetpai  branch 
of  wkich  Gontiniict  oa  to  Skieii  Gai- 
Irn,  tlie  priitcipal  lading  place  ot  die 
noted  tory.  Redmond  O'Haoloii,  and 
from  thence  to  tlie  Ne«vry  and  Cu* 
lingftird  mOtmtains ;  these  continue, 
with  the  exception  of  the  loi^  of  Car, 
liugfbrd,  intervening,  to  the  Eoatre. 
vor  and  Efdouan  mountains,  and  ter. 
raifiate  after  lorming  a  vast  amphi- 
tlieatre,  wiien  viewed  from  thetoutb, 
at  biteu  Donard*  tiie  uinst  easlmi, 
and  highest  ot  all  the  Moume  Mouu- 
taiiw. 

•  All  tliese  high  bills  or  moaotaiBS 
both  in  this  barony,  and  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Monaghan,  whn^  .were  bere- 
tolore  kept  under  stocitf  hav«  ben 
whh  few  exceptions  4et  ^ubia  thmt 
few  .yeara  back  to  (eoanit  (part  of 
them  adventurer*  from  the  county  of 
Down)  who  have  built  n  great  num- 
ber of  cabins  on  them ;  add  tho^li 
few  o^  them  have  sufficient  capital 
to  make  ra^id  improveinents^  yet  ne* 
vertlieless,  ui  process  of  tiine,  k  it 
expected  the  face  of  these  nmuntatns 
wijI  assume  a  new  aspect,  and  the 
cbmate  of  the  same  be  greatiyi  hsprov* 
ed,  when  there  are  proper  ditches  and 
draioK  made  on  them^  to  carry  otf 
the  spring  and  stagnant  wa(«r»  both 
of  which  are  hostile  to  ve^eiation, 
and  render  the  cHmate  humid ;  in- 
deed the  most  of  tlieae  are  capable 
of  improvement,  the  substrata  being 
of  clay,  which,  whenaaixed  with  the 
moory  strata  on  the  top  and  liand, 
will  make  middling  land.f 

*  I  think  your  Corre»poi*de«itlfoin  finJ* 
Imaliiiichy  ought  to  km\e  ienncd  iiia 
*<  Tuurto  Mof£|ie^  a  tour  lo  Slieo  I>on«rdi 
a:»  there  are  fct^  cuuatrics  1  bare  yet  tm- 
veiled  hi,  uftonU  «k^  fubjects  for  tt>e 
penof  a  geographical  or  tentimental  tour- 
isi  (sudi  Hf  thfttof  S.  E  }  tliau  the  half  bn« 
roi»y<»f  Wtwtrne,  no  part  of  wliich,  Willi 
the  emi'piinn  of  Slieo  Donard*  8.e.  bis 
tuvr  enOereJ,  con»eq«teotly  <lo«n  not  «k* 
scvihe^    » 

f  For  tn  arrnunf  of  the  tno^  of  fm- 
pmt Inf  the  ditferent  khidk  of  soils  in  ikin 
biMaany,  tte  voL  ^,  of  ttus  Ma|(an&ne, 
^ai^  1711. 
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stantly  filled  with  cart  |oing  for,  and 
reluming  with  turf,  which  causes  th« 
roads  to  be  deep  in  winter,  and  full 
of  dust  in  summer.  The  part  south 
of  these  raountains  however  labour 
under  no  such  inconvenience,  there 
being  plenty  of  turfbgg  interspers* 
ed  in  the  vallies  through  the  sime; 
so  that  few  people  have  to  send  more 
than  hall  a  mile,  and  many  only  a 
few  perches  to  procure  iheir  fuel. 

1he  raountains  in  the  centre  of 
the  barony  being  the  most  elevate^ 
of  any  in  the  county,  the  waters 
of  course  divide  at  their  tops,  one 
part  rtinning  in  rivulets  towards  tlie 
north,  the  principal  part  of  the  same 
falling  into  the  CuUan  water,  thence 
to  the  Black-water,  until  the  same 
empties  itself  into  Lough  Neagh ;  the 
other  part  runs  southwardly  in  a  me- 
andering course  through  a  level  coun- 
try, dividing  the  upper  part  of  the 
barony  nearly  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  after  receiving  different  smaller 
streams  in  its  progress  (particularly 
one  from  the  eastern  side  of  thd  ba- 
rony which  crossed  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Armagh,  at  Silvcrbridge) 
it  discharges  itself,  after  it  passes  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  tovHi  of  Dun- 
dalk,  into  the  bay  of  that  name. 

The  rivers  of  this  barony  are  very 
subject  to  sudden  floods,  especially 
near  their  sources,  the  water  being 
impeded  by  the  course  of  the  river's 
being  so  level,  and  in  some  places 
being  too  narrow,  so  tiiat  the  water 
rises  in  many  places  ten  or  twelve 
feet  and  overtlows  the  holms  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  parts ;  the 
whole  lands  near  the  river,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  great  lake  at 
these  I  unci.  These  floods  do  great 
damage  when  they  happen  in  any 
tune  but  the  winter  season,  as  the 
water  »s  so  muddy  and  leaves  so  much 
sand  and  dirt  on  both  grass  and  corn 
that  tliey  make  very  bnd  fod^ler  for 
cattle,  but  it  tendn  at  the  same  tioie 
to  fertilize' the  soil,  to  that  there  is 
no  part  in  the  barony  where  natural 
grass  grows  more  Wxuriant  >Ait!iout 
manure,  nor  where  oats  and  potatoes 
require  Uss.  Somi*  of  these  river* 
are  embanked  in  several  places  and 
floodgates  placed  on  the  streans  of 
water  running  into  the  same  to  ke^p 
the  river  m  its  bed.    But  when  the 


The  soil  of  this  barony  is  of  dif- 
frrent  kinds,  towards  the  north,  where 
the  siuiie  joins  the  barony  of  Ar- 
magh, it  is  of  the  calcareous  kind^ 
and  produces  good  crops  of  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  flax,  &c. ;  in  the  centre, 
it  is  of  the  argillaceous  and  moory 
kinds,  and  when  duly  manured  pro- 
duces in  some  parts  good  crops  of 
flax,  but  the  (quality  of  the  oats  and 
potatoes,  especially  in  the  mountains, 
are  generally  not  so  good;  m  the 
south  the  soil  is  in  general  lighter,  lying 
ill  many  places  on  a  stratum  of  rock 
or  gravel  at  various  depths,  it  is  al* 
so  of  a  warmer  nature,  and  produ- 
ces crops  of  a  superior  quality,  and 
tiiere  are  also  spots  of  heavy  clay 
soils  almost  in  every  field,  which  is 
mostly  appropriated  to  the  culture  of 
fl^x,  tiie  year  after  it  has  been  set 
iiith  potatoes.  The  potatoe-oats  has 
been  introduced  some  years  back, 
and  is  found  to  answer  the  soil  well, 
and  there  is  always  a  ready  market 
for  it  in  Armagh,  Newry,  and  Dun- 
dalk.  There  have  been  no  quarries 
of  limestone  yet  discovered  in  this 
barony,  one  only  excepted,  which 
was  di!»covered  by  Mr.  Donald  Stew- 
ard, the  self  taught  travelling  miner- 
alogist of  the  Dublin  Society,  who 
visked  this  country  occasionally,  but 
which  has  not  turned  out  uell.  'I  he 
inhabitants  of  the  north  of  this  ba- 
rony, haying  to  prociu'e  this  valuable 
Ibssll  from  the'  vicinity  of  Armagh, 
whilst  those  in  the  south  procure  theirs 
from  Castleroach,  in  the  county  of 
Louth,  and  from  near  Carrickroacross 
in   the  county  of   Monaghan. 

The  principal  inconvenience  at- 
tending the  north  of  this  barony  is 
the  want  of  fuel,  not  only  its  inha- 
bitants, but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Armagh  and  ite  neighbour- 
hood, have  to  procure  their  turf  from 
the  mountains  of  Blackbank  and  G  rouse- 
lodge,*  a  distance  of  from  6  to  8 
miles  south  of  said  city.  The  roads 
from  these  mountains  are  almost  con- 

«  Ibis  muuiitain  derives  its  nam<3  Irom 
a  boute  two  stores  hifcb,  loroierly  bailt  by 
Adam  Noble,  e^tq.  who  deserted  the  tame, 
on  account  of  iu  damp  sitimtion,  the 
boost;  and  some  lands  ailjuiniag  have  been 
let*  and  one  stoiy  has  beeo  puikd  do«vii 
and  the  houte  roofed  anew. 
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floods  are  high,  the  eonbaokments  oAea 
give  way,  as  tbe  bed  of  ihe  river  is 
aiways  changing  from  side  to  side, 
and  rats  make  holes  id  tbe  same, 
both  of  which  tend  to  make  the  ram- 
pans  w/eak.  The  greatest  tiood.  ever 
remembered  to  be  in  these  rivers, 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1803  when  a 
vast  quantity  ot  o^ts  and  hiiy  were 
swept  away  by  the  flood ;  some  of 
the  oats  howc\er  were  saved  althou^ii 
greaily  damaged,  beiug  catit  out  ox\ 
dry  land»  by  the  wind  and  waves; 
ahno:»t  the  wlK)le  of  the  bridges  on 
these  rivers  were  thrown  down,  or 
otherwise  damaged,  two  oc  three  only 
excepted. 

There  are  a  great  nnmber  of  lakes 
or .  loughs  (as  they  are  called)  in  the 
south  of  this  b^rouy,  all  well  stored 
with  trdtits  and  eelt ;  some  of  the 
former  hav^e  been  caught  weighing 
five  or  six  pounds ;  pike  are  a*^ 
caught  in  some  .ot  iiieni,  perches  are 
common  to  the  most  of  them,  and 
in  a- tew  there  are  roaches;  numbers 
of  trouis  and  eels  come  down  the 
streams  irom  these  lakes  into  the 
rivers,  where  they  are  e.isily  dis- 
tinguisht'd  when  caught,  being  of  a 
darker  colour,  and  yellower  in  the 
belly  tiiau  those  lish  that  breed  in 
rivers.  1  he  ilesh  of  the  tnmt  is  also 
redder,  an<l  reckoned  better  flavoured  ; 
thiK  is  partly  tAving  to  the  nature  of 
the,  iHjttom  of  these  lakes,  most  of 
them  heng  situated  in  turl  hogs  ;  the 
exljalatious  however  of  those  lakes 
and  bogs  are  not  prejudicial  to 
health,  like  the  .  putrid  exlialations 
of  stagnant  pooh  and  marshes  in  other 
countries,  but  are  of  an  antiseptic 
and  lislringent  quaiit},  owing  to  the 
water  beijig  impregnated  with  great 
ciuantities  of  timber  of  different  kinds, 
particularly  oak  which  is  found  in 
abmuluoce*  oq  the .  borders  of  these 
lakes,  and  indeed  the  bogs  tliemselves, 
besides  what  timber  they  contain 
underneath  their  mu  laces,  are  mostly 
<on)|)05ed  of  heath  and  otner  vege- 
taliles.  The  principal  of  these  lakes  is 
called  Loughross,  in  tiie  midst  of 
which  i>  a  considerable  island,  on 
winch  great  quantities  of  her-ons  or 
cranes  build  tneir  nests  on  stunted 
low  bushes,  much  like  that  of  a 
inngpie,  and  then  bring  out  their 
young  \   iher^   is    also  aaQther    lake. 


called  Mallaghduff,  whkh  hasasmall 
iblaod,  on  which  tliotisands  of  sea- 
gulls or  seamews  of  the  black  headed 
kind,  build  tlieir  nest*:  they  keep  up 
a  constant  screech  both  night  and 
day  during  the  breeding  season  ;  in 
the  summer  and  winter  sciison  the 
whole  of  tiiem  seldom  go  away  to 
tne  sea  for  any  length  of  time,  some 
of  them  mostly  remaining. 

Considerable   numbers  of    Danish 
raths  comnumly   called  forths,  are   to 
be  tound    in  this  barony,    particularly 
in     the     southern     part,     the     most 
of     (hose   are     circular,     some     are 
enclosed  by  one,  others  by  two,  and  a 
few  have  three  rings  of  fosses  or  mounds 
of  earth  thrown  up  to    a    considerable 
height,  and  the .  iiHervals  particularly 
of  those  of  the  latter  kinds  are  sunk 
to    a  considerable    depth;    there    are 
otiiers  of  those  liowever  quite  stratglit 
thrown  up  in   like  manner;    oneoftlie 
latt,er   debcription.  in    the  neighbour- 
hood  of   Siiverbridge  extends    across 
the  country  for    a    coii&ideralde    tli*- 
tance  in    tlwee    great    ramparts,    tl>e 
tuo  intervals  beiug  about  tnirty    feet 
.  eachi  are  sunk  lo  a  great  depth  :   on 
the    most   of    these    tletached    white 
thorn   bushes  are   growing  which  ihe 
common  people  are  very  much  afraid 
to  cut    down    or    disturb ;    as    they 
think  tiiese   places  are  the    abode  of 
fairies,    &c.    wno  m    ca^e    of     tlieir 
so  doing  would  be  revenged  on  theiu ; 
and  when     any    cattle    die,  ^or    any 
accident  l>efalls  them,   it  is  usually  as- 
cribed tothe  agency  of  those  tiny  sprites. 

In  a  bog  contiguous  to  one  of 
these  raths  of  the  tormer  di*$cription, 
about  a  mile  north  of  Kegan,  has 
been  found  a  great  quantity  of  black 
oak  timber,  some  of  it  of  an  excellei.t 
quality,  and  placed  in  the  foUowipg 
curious  manner,  two  long  straight 
lieyms  (some  of  them  30  feet  aod 
upwards)  are  lying  horizontally  within 
a  few  belies  of  each  other ;  in  eacii 
of  these  arc  three  rude  mortices,  one 
at  each  end,  and  one  at  the 
cei  tre,  pie<es  of  wood  three  or  four 
feel  long,  and  tapering  towards  the 
one  ^wii  like  sta'actites  are  driven 
down  into  the  ground  through  tboae 
mortices,*    m  the    interval    between 

*  A  heavy  piece  of  timber  «baped 
much  like  a  tiaud  beetle  ha«  t>e«n  fouud, 
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Hie  beams  beforenienrtonfd,  a  row  of 
Slakes  from  three  to  six  feel  long, 
accord iug  to  (he  depth,  are  placed 
perpendicularly  close  to  each  other, 
whose  ends  rest  on  tlie  clay  inuler- 
fiealh,  but  the  up}>er  t\\i\  of  a>ino<t 
Die  whole  of  iheuj,  bear  evident 
marks, of  being  burned  :  that  p<  rt  of 
them  however  wiio^e  lops  are  h  gher 
tiian  tiie  lying  beams  (and  likely  liie 
vkbole  of  them  were  tliat  higli  before 
they  were  burned)  have  each  a  munice 
in  them,  through  which  a  short  piece 
of  timber  runs  transversely,  whose 
eiid^rebt  on  the  beams  beforeniention* 
ed  :  when  one  of  the  stakes  happens 
to  be  crooked,  a  piece  U  driven  m 
betwi^u  the  adjoining  stakes  to  hll 
up  the  cavity.  Several  short  rows 
have  been  fou'iKl  in  this  bog,  but  the 
turf  lias  been  cut  olf  one  in  particular, 
which  has  extended  upwarosof  twenty 
perches  in  a  straight  line  ;  tlie  twX 
of  the  horizontal  beams  being  placed 
close  to  each  other,  ihn  Iriie  does 
not  cross  the  bog  from  inll  to  hill, 
but  runs  in  an  oblique  and  nearly 
a  weblern  direction  down  the  bog. 
from  the  rath  beforemenlioned;  moie 
of  this  curiosity  is  stripping  every 
year  as  the  bog  h  cut  over  ;f  but 
the  perpendicular  stakes  are  not  so 
long,  as  the  bog  is  getting  shallower 
the  nearer  it  is  cut  to  the  edge. 
What  the  use  o\  this  curiosity  was 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  good  en c ugh 
antiquary  to  ascertain  ;  but  would  be 
obliged  to  any  of  your  intelligent 
correspondents  for  llieir  opinion  on 
this  subject  I.D. 

To  be  Conlinved, 


For  the  Belfast  MontlUy  Magazine, 

ON    FAIRIES. 
"You've  htani  «»t  siuh  jspirits." 

HAVING,  in  a  former  Essay  taken 
a  short  survey  of  witchcratt,  I 
now  proceed  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations on  a  link  of  the  same  cluin. 


suppofte<i  to  be  us*cl  for  the  purpose  of 
dii%-iiig  thui»e  pieces  of  timber  and  the 
stakes. 

f  A  pavement  jof  stones,  near  a  perch 
square  ba^  been  founU  a  cotisidemble 
tini'!  ago  with  some  marks  of  a^hes  upon 
the  Bame  ;  and  al-o  a  pair  of  Quernes 
which  wei-e  formerly  made  uae  ^f  for 
griudiug  cum. 


namely  the  fairies.  An  eminent  au- 
thor has  defined  fairies  to  be,  *<a  kind 
of  fabled  beings  supposed  to  ap{)ear 
in  a  diminutive  human  furin,  and  to 
dance  in  the  meadows,  ^id  reward 
cleanliness  in  hru-.es.'*  'Il.is  descrip- 
tion does  not  appear  to  be  a  general 
one,  and  *  perhaps  related  only  to 
l:ngli>h  fairies,  the  iiulhor  belonging 
to  that  country  ;  for  those  of  this  couii- 
try,  are  said  to  liave  had  several  pe- 
culiar qualities  beside  the  before  men- 
tioned, VIZ.  an  insatiable  desire  for 
stealing  voting  children,  prior  to  chris- 
tening, or  even  the  mother,  while 
she  lay  in  ctnld-led;  they  are  alio 
represented  as  being  very  vindictive, 
oh  en  destroying  the  cattle  of  such 
pt-rsons  as  disturbed  in  any  manner 
tlie  grdund  on  wl.ich  they  hold  their 
gambols.  'Iheir  usual  places  of  re- 
sort are  stated  to  have  been  the*  little 
green  mounts,  Danish  raths,  or  near 
some  large  thorn;  the  persons  who 
disturbed  any  of  those  paces,  we 
are  told,  were  sure  to  liave  their  cattfe 
all  elf-shoi*,  or  perhaps  struck  them- 
selves w«h  some  dreadful  maladv ; 
those  places  are  still  held  sacred,  hy 
most  people,  for  fear  of  some  terrible  vi- 
sitation, and  is  commonly  distingui>hed 
by  the  name  of  ••  gi'ntic  ground." 
'J  hey  did  not  Iww  ever  always  come  in  a 
hostile  mann<>r,  for  I  am  informed  they 
sometim^'s  kq>t  up  a  fnent.ly  inlef- 
course  with  mankind,  or  rather  with 
womai.kind,  for  1  understand  it  w^s 
mostly  with  them  'hvy  corresponded; 
but  wo.  wo,  \%eare  told,  ever  befell 
the  person,  or  pei^ons,  vho  refusett 
them  wlmlsoever  they  wanted,  which 
they  were  sure  to  repay  many  fold. 
Legends  also  inionn  us  that  green 
vas  the  universal  colour  of  their 
diess  in  this  country,  but  this  seems 
to  have  bi  en  «  nly  i.aiional,  as  bhake- 
spear  mentions  black,  gray,  wliite, 
ami  green  fairies.      We  are  also   told 

*  Cattle  arc  n-ually  sa.d  ti.i>e  ell-sl»^t 
that  dif  FUficU-nly,  occa^iomd,  it  iss;iid, 
by  tbc  fjiined  simoiiiii  ihtm  with  shurp 
flint  stonts.  I  h.i>t*  tj^'Cii  snovvn  sooie  4»f 
those  stone?,  th-^y  are  thu  tieods  of  the 
antient  Irish  uriuws,  beio  e  tlie  use  of 
iron  here  ;  anJ  \voj*de»ruI  to  rtlate  are 
in  high  rtpnie  as  an  tflVctuBl  pusarv*.- 
tive  against  faiiief,  &c  \%hefi  innc  in 
a  c<^\v  house,  or  boiictl  lu    the  uriuk  of 
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of  a  gigantic  «pecie»  called  Browney, 
and  that  it  oue  waswcJl  fed,  he  uouid 
work  hard  all  night  in  the  bam, 
threshing  as  much  as  two  com. 
inon  persons.  I  have  even  been 
jntormed  of  some  being  found  dead 
II)  the  barns  through  excessive  labour' 
Browney  seems  to  have  been  oi  hcot. 
tish  descent,  ainl  to  have  been  import- 
ed along  with  the  Scottish  coloniMs.  as 
1  fiud  no  mention  of  *uch  a  spirit 
amongst  the  antient  Irish,  whose  su- 
perstmon  is  chiefly  confined  to  tiie 
Beanshce.  In  Kngland  he  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Puck,  or  Robin 
ooodlellow,  andseemstobe  the  same 
as  Milton's  Lubber  Fiend 

••  Whose  fchadowy  flail  haib  thrash'd  the 

corn 
Thattrti  daj -labourer*  could  not  end. 
Then  lie&hioi  down  the  lubber  fiend 
And  strelchM alontf  the  chimney»« leni^th. 
lia^k*  at  the  tire  his  huiiy  >irength.»» 

That  these  were  still  considered 
fabled  beu)gs,  by  the  learned.  I  have 
no  manner  of  doubt,  but  at  what 
period  they  are  *aid  to  have  first  ap- 
peared amongst  mankind  isra'her  un- 
certam ;  probably  about  the  same  time 
as  batyrs.  Harpies,  and  other  fabulous 
beings,  mostly  created  by  the  Poeis, 
'and  mtroduced  into  their  works  of 
Uncy  It  seems  thereJore  wmewfiat 
probable  that  credulous  old  women. 
&c.  hearu.g  of  such  things  in  the 
^orks  of  the  learned,  cone  luded  thev 
vrere  real,  and  parsed  tho.e  wild  o- 
UlTsdid  """  ''^^''''''y^  ^^'^   a*  the  poet 

;^A  careful  nunie,  and  prle.t.-is«M  wenenl 
Tolearuopn,.on.andouri.ou.,frvNcrttU." 
Thpse  opinions  v  hich  it  may  be  said 
thev  sucked  in  uith  their  milk;  was 
no  doubt  hei^rhtened  i,>  the  .n.u.l 
books  and  pamphlets,  put  i„io  ti.eir 
'.^?^?  at  au  early    pc.roci,    .uch    as 

lary  I  ales,  'laics  of  the  I'aluc-s.  &c 
and  many  otbyr.  of  ecpij  celebriiy: 
Jlie  ch,|.y  aUo  sten.ed  ig  have 
Sjui'^.oneclsuchbdufs,  as  is  .i ill  cvu 
dent  from  certain  cforgv  giving  J 
scrvati ves  against  lainesr*  &c.  j  i^' |l 
cone  ude  these  rc^na-ks  bv  a  c.uou 
tion  from  KosconiUion,  « l,u  saysT 

«/h7t^!nr'**'*  *^""*'r''"'^  "'y  *«"'^, 
I  hate— and  never  c;ju  believe.'*  ' 
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To  lh$Proprietof$  of  tie  Befftsi  Ma^auu, 

ON  CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 
GENTLEMEN, 

ALLOW     me    to    announce   ro? 
^         addiest  lo  you    by   the   word^ 

•  ^e  quid    nimis."     In  the  outset  of 
your     publication      you    very    fairlr 
stated    your    intentions,     and    to   do 
vou  justice,  you  have  in  general  ad- 
hcred  to  them  with  consistency:  bot 
in  one  thing  you   now  appear    under 
a  defect  necessarily  arising  from  your 
declaration.      1  he  part  of  your  pros- 
pectus  relative  to  essays  on  classical 
subjecte  I  particularly  allude    to ;   in 
that     you      profess     a     wish    to    be 
furnished  with  such  essays,   while  the 
language   of   your  invitation  coataim 
aiepejlenl.     The  truth    of   my    con- 
struction  appears  from  the  fact,  th^t 
alter  the  fint  few  numbers    of   your 
nuscellany,  such  subjecU  disappored 
ahogcther    from    its    pages.      ADow 
nie  to  say,  that  this  was   rather    in. 
judicious;     persons    who    could    dis- 
cuss  a   classical  subject    may  reason- 
ably be  consideretl  as  more  probably 
qualified  to  contribute  to  your  woit 
than  others,  and,  all  things  eke  beimj 
equal,   de>erved    at  least    equal    ^ 
couragcment.    We  may  consider  too, 
that    equal    encouragement    to    tktm 
Mould   not  be    exclusion    to  otben- 
and  that  on    the  contrary,    it    woukl 
operate     powtrfully     in    erciting    m 
this    country    a    spirit     of     dalical 
stnil^     a  particular  too  little  attended 
o.     i  here  is  an    idea  too    prevalent 
here,  and  you  have    given    it    some 
sauction,  that  the  knowledge  of  La;iii 
and  Greek    is  useless;    and    ihat  the 
lime  txpended    in  the  acquisition  of 
them  b  so  much  time  thrown  iwav. 
lo  this  J  would  reply,    that  Uie  ofc- 
seivation   implies  an    msutficiency   i^ 
the  objtxtor    to    decide,  as    no    one 
^vho    has    made    a     proficiency^ 

esu.ly.  coud  posLbly  malntaiS 
the  op.Mon.  And  how  'is  ttic  ob- 
jec  ion  generally  supported?      Bv  se- 

Ul  Jl^-  *'^«^^0  ma„,andjiugb. 
ng  a  his  inexpertntss  in  lotting  up 
pounds,  shdlings.  and  pence.  %2 
posing  him  in  a  situation,  for  wl.idi 
Ills  education  has  never  qualified  him. 
and  then  imputing  his  deficiet.cy  to 
his  education  Suppose  the  objitor 
for  once  set  down  to   a   Grcti     „ 
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lAm  author c  it    y^oM    be    absurd 
of  course  to  expect   from    him    any 
critical  obtier  vat  ions    on    the    author, 
would  it  therefore  be  just  to  rklicule 
him?    If  a    literary  man    were    fool 
enough  to  do  so,  and  1  do  not  know 
one,  who    wouid — ne    might    gently 
hint,   that    nothing   can    be    learned 
oew  by  inspiration.     Yet  the  person, 
«  clear-sighted  as  to  see  the  absurdity 
of  ridiculing  a   man  for  ignonuice  m 
vhat  be  could  not  know,    will    hini- 
tclf  be  guilty  of  the  same  absurdity — 
i-ay.  more,   will  ground  on  tnatigno- 
roice    an    argument    to    prove     the 
uselessnessoffuerature.    A  dispassion- 
ate iovetitigatiun    of    the    claims    on 
both  sides  would  convince  reasonable 
men,  that    each    is    useful    in    their 
sphere,      latent     and     genius    have 
been  in  my    mind    the    subjects    of 
much  mistaken  dispute.      All    covet 
the  possession  or  the    ^me  of  them : 
all  are  ambitious  to  exhibit    them  in 
themselves;    yet  it  is    unaccountable, 
how  few  have  been  sensible  of  their 
true  nature,  and  of  tlie    almost  uni- 
Tnsality  d    one  of   them   at    least. 
Talent  and  genius  in  their  ordinary 
acceptaiion  e>icite    in    the  minds    uf 
most  the  notion  of  literary  (|ualifica- 
tioos  only ;   this  can  only  be  accounted 
for     from      the      pre-eminence      of 
literary    men,    wIk>,     writing    under 
liicir  natural  prepossession  in  favour  of 
their  ovrn  pursuits,    have  given   that 
bias  to  th^  ideas  of  society*     Hence 
we  speak  of  men  as    nitn  qf  talent^ 
vbo  exhibit  rapid  powers  of  conception 
and  expression  on    literary    subjects, 
and  we  tarfily  consider  those  as   men 
(f  no  talent,    who  are  deficient  here- 
in.    Genius  is  so  rare  a  gift  that  v^e 
may  here  confine    ourselves    to    the 
consideration  of  talent  alone.     If  our 
minds  were  not    pre-occupie<l  with  a 
certain    notion    of   tiient,  we    might 
discover  it,  where  we  now  little  ex- 
pect It.    However   genius  and  talent 
are    usually     confounded,    the^-    aie 
completely    and    essentially    <hstt||ct. 
Gemus  is   that  merUal  power,  which 
appears  in  invention — talent,  in  com- 
prehend'iagand  ajjplying  the  inventions 
of  others.    Genius  will  burst  through 
every  difficulty — talent    reouires  op- 
portunity and    nurture.      Genius    is 
sdf-imttucted-rtaleDt  will  be  the  dili- 
gent dbciplc 


Wherever  then  we  see  a  capacity 
of  profiting  by  the  inventions  and 
instructions  of  others,  there,  we  may 
conclude,  is  talent  to  be  found,  and 
consequently  when  a  man  has  suc- 
ceeded in  any  pursuit  in  life  by  a 
regular  persevering  course  of  proper 
m«ans,  ne  may  justly  ai tribute  talent 
to  hioi*  He  may  nut  have  been  able 
in  bis  youthful  days  to  proceed  rapidly 
in  the  acquirement  oi  classical  know- 
ledge, for  example;  he  seems  to  have 
no  predilection  tor  rcMding,  or  tor 
any  of  the  tine  arts:  but  he  is  called 
to  business,  and  there  hi:t  concerns 
prosper :  liis  arran^f  ments  are  clear 
and  methodical:  expediteness  appears 
in  all  his  dealings.  Honour,  integrity 
and  punctuality  shine  in  all  his  con- 
duct ;  those,  who  have  dealt  with 
him,  are  desirous  of  dealing  with 
him  again:  tbe  barren  wild  starts  into 
a  populous  and  plentiful  village;  his 
active  penetrating  mind  searches  into, 
and  arranges  tl)e  most  uiinute  concerns 
of  his  extensive  establishment — and 
shall  it  be  said,  such  a  man  has  no 
talint? — the  as-^rtiou  would  be  ab<r 
surd.  He  has  talent,  though  not  % 
liicrary  talent. 

To  ^iveto  all  their  duels  a  maxim 
of  justice;  and  yet  it  is  not  the  rule 
of  our  ^judgment,  so  frequently  as  it 
sJiould  be.  Fascinated  by  the  glare 
ot  literary  or  political  eminence,  we 
have  averted  our  eyes  from  beholding 
tliHt  unbustling  talent,  equally  deserving 
lof  eminence,  which  is  exerted  iu 
conlributing  to  the  welfare  of  society, 
'i  he  farmer,  the  merchant,  tlie  tradw- 
man,  the  artizan,  may,  each  in  his 
way,  manifest  his  latent,  and  is  there- 
fore equally  deserving  of  the  praise 
due  to  it.  From  this  deduction  we 
nuiy  see  the  absurdity  of  the  common 
phice  abuse,  that  has  from  time  im« 
memorial  been  heaped  on  the  in- 
du»trious  part  of  the  community,  and 
learu  to  forgive  the  crintc  of  becoming 
wealthy  througli  any  other  means 
than  that  of  liierary  exertion. 

Society  abounds  in  materials  for 
expl  >sion ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  one  to  make  some  effort  at 
rendering  them  inactive,  or  removing 
them  altogether :  this  attempt  to 
bring  the  studious  part  of  mankind 
to  a  just  opinion  of  their  trusy 
brctiuxiiy    is    from   a   sense   of    thii 
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little,  originates  in  the  prepaiatiou  oi 
their  miads  through  educatiou,  and 
will  always  be  proportioned  to  ibc 
extent  to  which  tlut  education  bii 
been  carried. 

I  lie  foundation  of  all  grammatical 


duty;  in  obedience  to  which   I  shall 

lurWier  proceed    to    impress    on    the 

-  iaUer  a  sense  of  what    is   due    from 

them  to  the  former. 

'1  his   part    of    my     ta-k   is  by    no 

means    easy.      Men    of    le.dnig*  and  ^ 

relieciing  niiutls 'n»ay  be   bKugix    to  ki40«Ie<lge  has  been  laid   by   men  of 

comprehend  the  merits  of  a  subject  classical  attainments:  me  verv   lerm« 

perfectly  new  to    them:    but    where  of  grammar  are    of   classical '  origin, 

the  mind  has  been  prejKssesbed  uith  anu    classical    allusions    are    now  w 

the  idea,  thai  wiiat  is   in    a    favgible  interwoven    in    our     literature^     tlwt 

shape  is  alone  valuable,  and  that    ail  without    a    little    acquainlai.ee    una 

the    golden   sounds  ot    Apollo's   l)re  subjects  of  the  kind,  it    is    scarcely 

*re  nothing  compared  with  the  guinea's  |>o<!.ible  fully  to  enter  into  the  spirit 

chink,   topics    urged    from    Mjl>Jects,  evvn   of  a  newspaper  essay, 

wilh    whicii    they    are    unacqua.nted.  The  advantage    of    classical  atUJn- 

can  scarcely    find    admitiame.       I  he  ment  then  is  great  in  opening   to  us 

juivocalefortiieimportai.ee  ol  literary  a  new  cajjacity   for  enjoyment,   in>o 

studies  has  to  contend  against  prejudice  tar   as  it  enables    us   to  compreheiul 

^itb  those  very    means,     uhuh    are  and    therefore     relish    the    works   of 

the  objects  of  prejudice,  and  thus   is  others,     'lliere  is  another,  and  a  su- 

he     under    a    two- fold   disadvantage,  perior  one,  that  of  conlerrmg  an  ac- 

Men  of  business  ridicule,  and  as  they  curate    method    of   reasoning.      'Ue 

think,  justly,    the    study   of  words';  powers  of  the   mind,    like    those   of 

Ihey  cannot  comprehend  the    u^e   of  the   body,  are   strengthened    by    ex- 

poring    over  books,   merely    with    a  ercise;  and  a  noble  exercise  for  xht 

view    to   the    becoming     acqiiaintecl  niiml  is  prepared    in    the    acqui  .tiog 

with  a  language,    the    ac<)uiailion    of  of  the  tich.   languages    of    aniit^it^, 

;wbich  cannot  be  turned  inio  nioney^^  rich    not    merely    in    variety  ot   ex- 

but  we  need  not  btate  any  more    of  pression,  and  abundance  of  imagery. 

the  objections  made  on  such  occasions  ;  It  is  a  circumsunce  worthy  of  remark, 

ihey  are  generally  known.      If  disin-  tliat,     notwithstanding     the     gigantic 

ierestedness    be    worthy    of    resprct,  strides  made  by  the  moderos  in  nit><?t 

we 'may  surely  claim  res|,eit  fo»"  the  of  the  branches  of  science,  especially 

scholar,  the   nian,    who,     moie    fre-  natural  philosophy,   they  have   adiied 

jL|uently  than  any    other    in    society,  nothing  to    those    things,    in     which 

uevotes  himi.clf  to  his  pursuit  f(.r  its  the  ancients  shone;  on   tne  coninry, 

ov%n  sake,  and  supported  by  the  satis-  they  imve  but  borrowed  from    ihciu. 


taction  he  ^iids  in  it,  bears  the 
clijtcrless  poverty,  so  frequently  ac- 
poinpanying  that  puisuit,  v\iih  con- 
ieijledne>s  of  mind.  A  pursuit,  which 
produces  sp  desirable  an  etTecl,  must 
be  a  valnable  and  laudable  one, 
antl  tl}is  etiect  would  pr  itself  he  suf- 
ficient tp  justify  an  epiiu-st  recom- 
mendation   of   It.      But    this    is    the 


l  he  orator,  whether  of  tlie  seuaie, 
bar,  or  pulpit  is  their  pupil,  and  u 
admired,  even  by  tliose,  who  cannot 
give  I  he  n-ason,  m  proportion  a>  he 
has  followed  his  masters. 

In  acquiring  these  languages,  the 
mind  is  called  to  the  e.xertion  of  its 
be.>t  powers  of  discriminatioD.  \Vh  k 
we  are  acquirmg  new  ideas    on    ioi- 


snuil  est  part  olits    great    merit   and  portant  su  Injects,-  we  are  sirengthentog 

importance.     Classical  literature,   that  our  reas^^ning  faculties  in  investigation 

puit  of  it  most  undervalued,    has   an  the   construction  of  the   languagt:,  aiHl 

nitluence  mure  extensive,    than  n.ost  t  lie  grammatical  connection  of  its  part>, 

people   are    aware   of:    U    even    hi-  \yhile  the  judgment   is  made  correct' 

Eunices  tlio>>e,  \%.lu)    rail '  against    i(.  and  tiie  taste  retined  in    exactly   de! 

They   rail,  in  good  set  terms,  against  lining  the  terms  we  meet   with,   and 

tlut,    which  haili    taught  tiiem  ti.ese  marking  the  delicate    shades    of    dif. 

terms,     if  they  lind  a  pleasure  in  any  lerence,    whereby    words    appaten;ly 

reading,  even  that,  which  is    termed  synoi|vmous,  are  essentially  distinguish, 

light  reading;  tiiat  pleasure,  piucii  or  ed.      No   language    can  be  proueriv 
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Acqoircd  without  expending  labour 
on  the  acquisition  of  \\S  grammar, 
and  of  the  study  of  grammar  it  would 
be  not  too  much  to  s^y,  that  it  is 
a  much ^ore  profitable  exercise  oftlic 
mind,  than  even  the  strenuously  recom- 
mended one  of  mathemaiics. 

The  mathematics,  as  they  are  called, 
are  allowedly  a  science  of  pure  rea- 
soning, and  have  been  very  proHtably 
applieii  tothepurpo^^  of  lite.  Their 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  certainty 
and  accuracy.  1  he  *  student  in  his 
course  proceeds  from  step  to  step ; 
he  sees  where  he  sets  his  foot, 
knows  whether  he  is  proceeding, 
and  can  at  any  time  review  his  pro- 
gress. J'he  advocates  of  the  science, 
will  grant  this  to  be  a  just  eulogy 
on  their  favourite  pursuit.  But  the, 
evil  consequences  must  not  be  con- 
ceafed.  Metaphysics,  the  science 
which  teaches  the  moral  duties  of 
man,  and  investigates  his  powers  and 
qualification«(,  proceeds  on  the  firouud 
of  AiffA  probability.  The  degree  of 
probability  is  abundantly  sufiiciept  to 
determine  our  conduct  in  this  life^ 
and  fix  our  ho))es  beyond  it,  but  it 
must  be  allowed  to  tall  short  of  the 
force  of  mathematical  demonstration. 
Hence  to  commence  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind  with. mathematical  studies, 
or  to  conhne  tiie  mind  exclusively 
to  the  n  produces  the  injurious  effect 
of  fixing  a  distaste  for  all  slu(ii<'s, 
u  hich  do  not  present  equal  cettainty. 
'J  he  general  rejection  of  revealed 
religion  by  eminent  mathematicians 
is  a  striking  proof  of  this;  and  so 
far  from  being  surprized  at  i(,  ^  we 
may  rather  be  surprized,  that  the 
majority  liave  not  gone  as  far  as 
some,  and  deny  the  being  of  a  God. 
The  being  of  a  God  there  are  few 
who  <5an  deny:  yet  the  denial  may 
be  reasonably  and  consistently  ex- 
pected from  '  him  who  declares,  he 
will  receive  nothing  as  an  object 
of  faith,  which  is  not  capable  of 
mathematical  demonstration. 

Metaphysics,  therefore,  as  they 
cultivate  the  knowledge  of  man'» 
most  valuable  and  solemn  dutie^', 
fthoutd  have  the  precedency,  it  is  a 
science  by  which  the  duties  of  man 
to  God,  to  his  fellow,  and  to  him- 
self are  oointed  out,  and  those,  who 
k^ve  stuaied  grammar  yiitfx   aa    en* 


larged  view,  know  how  intimately 
it  is  connected  with  metaphysics. 
CJnimmar  is  in  fact  a  branch  of  it, 
and  without  this  enlarged  view  and 
study  of  it,  our  knowledge  of  it  will 
always  be  imj^erfect  and  school-boy 
like. 

Thus  it  appears  tW  the  study  of 
grammar  and  the  acquisition  of  language 
In  an  exercise  in  the  philosophy  of 
probability,  a  philosophy  of  all  others 
the  most  useful  to  he  cultivated  by 
beings,  whose  daily  and  hourly  con- 
cerns are  rej'ulaied  by  probai>iHlies. 
It  appears  also,  that  in  enlarging  our 
acquaintniice  with  words,  we  enlarge 
our  acquaintance  with  ideas  aUo, 
and  that  we  are  cultivating  that 
power  of  the  mind,  by  tiie  im* 
provement  of  which  we  shall  be  best 
qualified  to  judge  (or  ourselves  throjgd 
life. 

These  consequences  must  result  from 
the  proper  study  of  any  language, 
but  in  a  much  superior  degree  (yom 
the  study  of  what  are  tc'rmed  the 
learned  'languafi,^  s.  'I'he  antients,  the 
Greeks  especially,  have  investigated 
ti.e  nature  of  the  mind,  and  her  powers, 
and  alfections.  On  this  invesugcition 
they  have  fuiin^ied  their  canons  (»f 
criiicibm.  Fiose,  poetry,  rhetoric, 
grammar,  have  all  been  sirbjecied  to 
these  ruies;  and  our  predecessors  in 
literary  pursuits  have  pioved  liier 
wisdom  ill  adopiinp  them.  They  have 
now  become  so  mingled  wifh  our 
thoughts  and  I  nguage,  that  without 
an  intercounJe  with  such  subjects 
we  cannot  hope  to  have  a  satisfactory 
view  even  of  our  own  liieiature,  nor  be 
able  to  reason  cogently  on  our  mos^ 
important  intere  ts. 

1  he  classic  languages  of  antiquity 
have  furnished  to  U9  our  scicr.iific 
terms.  Physic,  law,  divinity  in  the.r 
most  extended  sense  are*dtsci.>se<l 
and  cxplainetl  through  means  of  them, 
and  a  superricial  observation  of  our 
own  language  will  serve  to  show, 
that  it  has  been  indebted  to  th«  m 
ior  a  greit  portion  of  its  teims  ou 
other  subjects  also. 

You  wdl  periiaps  be  inclined  to 
think,  ((entlenieu.  that  I  have  said 
more  than  enough  on  this  subject,  if 
what  I  have  said,  gains  no  attention, 
1  shall  think  m  too.    i^ut  the  nuUcr 


uigiiizea  oy  s^jv>'v^»:^i\^ 
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appeared  to  me  of  considerable  im- 
portance: l^  had  ob>erved  ihe  u^ual 
disregard  of  classical  Uter<Hure  in  this 
countr}  increasing  into  studied  con- 
lenu>t. 

The  topics  used  to  effect  it  were 
plausible,  and  those  that  might  bead-, 
vanned  to  counteract  it  not  quite  so 


obvious.  If  you  approve  of  what  I 
have  here  advanced,  1  hope  you  will 
signify  that  approbation,  and  so  en- 
deavour to  remedy  tlie  injury  already 
done,  and  I  am  sure  the  expression  of 
your  approbation  will,  and  deservedly 
possess  muclft  weight  with  your  read- 
ers. Attjcvs. 


THI    NAMES  OP  THB   SOVEREIGNS    AND   BVRGE8S£S  OF  BELFAST  SINCE 
THE   YEAR     1^12. 


Burgifttet  Names. 


The  tiiue 
tvheii  intuie 


The  times  and  dates  wMa  made 
SovereiciiM. 


John  Vesey 
Sir  Fulk  Conway 
Thomas  Hebbots,  esq. 
Moses  Hill,  esq. 
Humphrey  Norton,  esq. 
William  Lesley 
John  Willoughby 
Carew  Hart 
John  Ash 
Daniel  Boothe 
James  Burr 
.   Walterhouse  Crimble 
John  Burr,  gentleman 
The    lord   of  the  castle, 
and  constable  of  the  castle 
4if  Belfast,  for  the  time  be- 
ing are  burgesses. 
Edward     HoUnes,    gent. 

left  jeAO  to  the  poor       J 
George  Thcakcr 
Lew  IS  Thompson 

Henry  Le  Squire 

Itobert  bWer 

Thomas  Brainstoo 

Lewis  rhompsop 

C«awn  Boll  ley 

John  Leathes,  sen. 

lipomas  Harpngton 

John  Washer 

Tliomas  Fbeaker, 

John  Haddock 

Hrhard  Gately*  in  place  of 

Gawn  Boftby 
Tliomas  Bradley 
'i  Itomas  Stevenson,  in  place 

of  John  Willoughby 
John   Davison,  in  place  of 

Lewis  Thompson 

John   Mitchell,  in  place  of 

llMnuas  Biainbtuii. 


I'Vh.  8, 

uuo. 

Fed.  8, 
1640 

Deer.  4, 
1642. 

Deer.  4, 
1642. 


First  Sovereign,  1613. 


I6>7. 
lt>46. 
Burgesses  by  Cliarter,  1615. 

In  1630,  removed  for  l6  years  absence. 
1602. 


1619. 

1031,  1634,  removed  for  being  6  yemr^ 

out  of  the  kingdom 
1635,  1636,  l6o9. 
16.J2,  1644,  164s. 
1633 
1634. 

Iteinoved  for  absence 
163S,  1635. 
1641,  16jO.  1651. 
1637. 

1643,  10j4. 
1040. 


1642. 
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when  mado 


Burgesses  Natalies. 


Tbe  timts  and  dates  whea  mad* 


William'  Leallies,  in  place  of 

John  Washer. 
George  Mai'tid,  in  place  of' 

Henry  Le  Squire 
Hugh   Doak,   in    place  of 

John  HaddocK 
John  Leatbes,  jun.  in  place 

of  Thomas  Stevenson 
Thomas  Warring 

John   Righy,    in  place   of 
Thomas  HaUming 


Fnmcift  M^k,  in  place  of 

Richard  Galely 
George  Macartney,  io  place 

of  John  Ash 

William  Warring  in  place 

TIteMnas  Walcot,  in  place  of 

Williaoi  Leathes 
Francia  Thelfordt  in  place  of 

Thomas  VTarring 
George  >lacartney  m  place 

oi  Francis  Meek 
Hugh    Ecdes,  in  place  of 

John  Davis 
Sir  Hercules  Langford,  m 

place  of  John  Rigby 
Robert  Leathes  in  pbce  of 

HughDoak 


James  Macartney »  in  place 

of  W  iiliam  Warring 
Henry  llielford,  in  place  of 

John  Leaihes,  stra 
Lewis  Thompson,  in  place 

of  Henry  Thrlford 
John  Hamilton,  in  place  of 

George  Martin 
Edward  Harrison,  in  place  of 

Sir  Her.  Langlord 
Thomas  Knox,  in  place  of 

Gilbert  Wve 
Sampson  'llieaker.  in  place 

of  Hughliccles 
John   Tooley,   in  place  of 

Edward  Reynolds 

BEI/AjiX  MAG.  MO.  XX. 


Deter.  4, 

1642. 
Oct  30, 

1645. 
Oct  30, » 

1645. 
June  18, 

1646. 
June  24, 

1659. 
Sept.  17, 

1655. 


June*  13^ 
1657. 

Sept.  17, 
1659. 

Sei^a7, 

1660. 
June  25, 

1660. 
Decl, 

1665. 
Dec.  1, 

1665. 
Dec.  2, 

I66t. 
April  24, 

I669. 
Aue.  26, 

1660. 


Qct.  19, 

1676. 
iunc  |4> 

1677. 
July  25, 

l678. 
July  8a, 

167$. 
Auff.  37, 

1680. 
Aug  27, 

1680. 
June  24, 

1681. 
April  6, 

1682. 


I64i,  1657,  165*,  1659. 

1649. 

1647'. 

1652,  l6siT  1656,  1665,  1666  iffthtft 

yeardiei 
1661,  first  sovereign  mftdf  ^stice  of 
pe^ce  for  the  county  of  A^^if^  whidii^ 
still  continues  to'th«  aovariign-  for  the 
time  bcin^ 

1660  .,,       jjjj      -   : 

1663,  lf64, 1668,  1669,  167$,  1677, 
1678,  16791  and   I68O,  justice  o€  tbit 
peace  for  the  county  of  A|Dt|im«    , 
1670, 1671,  jusii^'  of  pttc«  for  te 
county  of  Antrim. 

1672. 

1681. 

1673,   1(^74,  aad  170U 

1675. 

Justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
of  Antrim!, 

I6»0f.  1687,  1688,  1689»  1698, 1697« 
nrra.  Resigned  in  1717.  l4thJune 
1690,  King  William  landed  aiCdrrickp 
fergu8«  and  that  day  caflM  to*  Iklfisst  ; 
received  with  tne  greatest  acclamations 
of  joy,  stayed  at  IkliaH  five  days.r- 
The  sovereign  and  burgesses  had  the 
honour  of  kissbi^  his  Majesty's  hand. 
1692,  resigned  1715.  Ju^i€<  of  the 
peace'for  thd  county  of  AiilndL 


1^2,  t«|d. 

l663il6^. 

16^,    Justice  of  tbe  peece  for  th« 

county  of  Antrim. 

1685.    Resigned  in  1697.     Justice  pf 

thrpetMloJ  tliruant/«f  AdwML 
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largesse  I  "Kaines. 


the  time 
when  made 
Burrfreaaefl. 


SoTereiguf. 


William  Cnwford  in  place 
of  Joim  Hamilton 

William  Lockard,  in  place 

of  John  Tooley 
James   Boiler,   in  place  of 

JoknWalcott 
DaTid  Smyth,  in   phce  of 

Francis  Thetfofd  • 

The  Rt  Hm.  Ardiur,  Earl 

of  Donegall  in  place  of 

S$amploA  llieaker 
Arthur  Macartnev  in  place 

o^Ge»f|;e  Macartney 
John  Chambers,  in  place  of 

JohnLeathes 
The  hon.  Charles  Chicliester, 
plaee  of  the  £aii  of  Den 
Qgall,  now  lord  of  the  cas- 
Ue  of  Belfast 
£4ward  Brice,  in  place  of 

Thomas  Knox 


The  hon.  John  Chichester,  in 
place  of  Wm.  Lockart 

Richard  Wiiloughby,  in 
place  of  Patrick  Onf 

DaVid  Butle,  in  place  of 
Edward  Harrtsoo 


Isaac  Macartney,  ht  fkct  of 
hon.  CharlcM  Chichester 

George  Macartney,  pl^ce  of 
George  Macaitney, ma- 
jor 

Neil  M'NeU,  in  place  of 
James  Buller 

Mich^  Harrison,  in  place  of 
-.  David  Smyth 

The  hou.  John  'Chichester, 
pUce  of  Arthur  Ma- 
cartney 

John  iJalM)ridge,  pku:e  of 
Isaac  Macartney 

Nath.  Byrt,  place  of  Wm. 
Crawford,  not  qualilied 

Bicfaard  Wilioi^  in  plade  of 
Edward  Brice,  not  qoa> 
iified 

GcorgePortes»  pbpe  oC Da- 
vid BuU^  not  qualified 


May  4, 
1686. 

May  7, 

1687. 
Feb  25, 

1689. 
May  36, 

March  7, 
160K 

June  1, 
I69ri. 

April  8, 
1693. 

Dec.  23, 

1697. 

Dec  23, 
1697. 


Dec  6^ 

1698. 

Constable 

Castle. 

Oct.  14» 

1700; 


April  36; 
1701. 

Oct,  I6r 
1702. 

Feb.  ^ 
1702. 

Aug.  6i 
170i^ 

Dec  21, 
1706; 

April  24, 

1707. 
Nov.  29, 
•  1707. 

Nov.  29, 
1707. 

Nov.  ^, 
1707. 


1693, 1694.  Removed  for  Dot  being 
qualilied  according  to  the  statole* — 
Member  of  parliament  tot  Bel&at. 

1691. 


1699,  1700. 

1698.    Resigned  in  1697. 

1702  Removed  for  not  being  qiialifad 
according  to  (he  statute. 


Member  of  partiameflt  for  BeffasC*;  re- 
moved from  his  burgess  for  nol  beltig 
qoalified, 

1712.  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Belfast. 


in  170a  and  1704,  Surrendered  the 
rod  29th  My  17u4»  by  a  late  act» 
disabling  Dissenters  to  serve  in  |wb- 
lick  office. 

Resigned  in*  1707. 

Partof  1704,  5>  6,  7  and  8,  Member 
of  Parliament 

Removed  for  not  qyalifying. 


Removed  for  bemg  a  minor. 


1725;  diedhiofKce. 
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Burgestet  Names. 


The  Uine 
when  niMk 
■  ^unre^et. 


The  tiiBct  and  dates  wbeo  made 
Sov^reigok. 


Ueory  Ellis,- plaqe  of  Neil 
f^'Neil,D»t  qualified 


James  Gurner,  ra  »Uce  of 

the  boo.  Joba  Cbiehes* 

ter,  a  minor 
EpgerHaddoclL,  in  place  of 

John  Chambers  not  qua 

lified 
Nicholas  Thelford,  place  of 

I..ewis  Thompsoo 
George  Macartney,    major, 

place  of  William  U<«r- 

riion 
Hans  Hamilton,  in  place  of 

Richard  VVUtoo 

T>  ^mas  Banks 

Robert  Le  Byrt 

Robert  Le    Byrt,  in  place 
of  Roger  Haddock 

Tiioroas  Heweston 

Edward  Clemeota,  place  of 

judge  Macartney 
James  Macartney,  place  of 

Edward  Clements 
^ohn  Carpenter,  in  place  of 

Robert  Leathits 
Hon.  John  Sketfiiigton,  place 

of  Henry  Kilts 
Genml  Nicb,  Price,  place 

of  Nich.  Thelford 
Charles  McCartney,  place  of 

James  Gurner 
James  Reed,  place  ofGeorge 

Portis 
John  Clugsoa 
Hon.  John  Chichester,  place 

of  George  McCartney, 

jun. 
Cromwell  Price,    place  of 

John  Ualbridge 
Ezekiel  Davis  W\^^.on»  place 

of  Nathan  By  rtt 
John  Duif,  place  of  James 

M'Cartoey 
Tbof.  Baaks,  plac^  of  Jamet 

Rea 
Arthur  B)rrtt,  place  of  Jamek 

^apillon 
^bur  Thelford,    place  of 

^ohn  Carpenter 


Nov.  99, 
1707. 


Nov.  ^, 

1707. 

Feb.  17, 

;7o7. 

Feb.  17, 
1707. 

Mays, 

)7t9. 

pec.  8, 

1711. 
Dec.^, 

1711. 
June  24, 

1712. 
Dec.  28, 

1713. 
MaV'  27, 

1718. 

Aug.  1«> 
1715. 


Sept  13. 

1717. 
Nov.  12, 

1723. 
Nov.  12, 

1723. 
Nov.  12, 

1723. 
Nov.  \2, 

1723. 

Aug.  11, 
1724. 

Feb.  16, 

1724. 
Feb.  27, 

1725. 
Sept  18, 

1727. 
Sept.  18, 

1727. 
May  12, 

I72g. 
May   20, 

1729. 


1717,  1720,  IT^ ;  died  in  office.— 
From  disputctjieiweeo  the.fMnily  and 
bqrgesves,  no  sovereign  for  the  remaiB* 
der  of  this  ye^,  ttor<«^  1723. 

1715,  17I6. 


1710,  I7ll,  1712.  Resigned  1713. 


17^4,  died  10  o6^ce ;   memb^  of  paiv  , 

liament ;  justice  of  peace  for  county 

Antrinv 

17)^,  memb^  of  parliament,  and  ju»- 

tice  of  peace. 

C.  catUel  * 

C.  (Mie. 

i7^'J«34,35,39«40and43. 

C.  casUe. 

Ju^ice/of  the  peace  |»r  the  county  <tf 
Antrioi. 

1725, 172$. 

17>8,  1719. 

Member  ofparitanierU. 


Jqitipe  of  the  peace,  for  the  c^uotifs 
of  Antrim  and  Down. 


Part  pf  1720,  27,  28,  ?2,  and  33. 
Member  of  parliameni  for  fiellk&t 

Member  of  parliament  for  Down- 
patrick,  at)(l  justice  of  pe^ice. 

Justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
of  Antrim. 

1730,  1740,  1741,  J742,  1747,  and 
part  of  1753,  died  in  ofiice. 

1729,  Justice  of  the  pej^ce'  for  the 
countics\)f  Down  afid  Am  rim'. 

1731,  44, 4r>,  46  and  47.  52,  justice  of* 

ihc  peace  (uir  the  co.  of  Antrim. 
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^urgesaet  nfines. 


wheD  nuuie  I 


The  times  atid  dates  when   inade 


Margf^on  Sai^dei^,  place  of 

Arthur  TbclfordT  j 

"W^Uwin?  'Mootgorocry     qi 

Hosemount,    pUoP    .of 

General  Trice 
ValentiDe  Jones  of  Lisbum, 

place  of  Ecekiel  Davii 

Wilson 
Davis  Wilspo*  placf  of  iobo 

ClugSOQ 

Hon.    Arthur   Skeffinrton, 

place   of     Hon.    John 
.      $ke/&)gton 
WUliam.  Hacartnf  Vi  pjacp  9f 

Robert  By rtt 
^\fffr^xk   fiapka,    placjj  ^ 

Thomas  Banks    ' 
George  Macartney  place  of 

Hon.  John  Chicne&ter 
Jos.  Green,  place  of  Hon, 

ArtliurSkeffington 
Hod.  Arthur  Barry,  place  of 

JohnDutf  '   "   i 

John  Gordon,  place  of  Wm, 

Mootaoniery 
Stephen  Raven,    place   of 

MargMsM  Sai«i4ert 
James  Hamilton,    place  of 

Jos.  Green 
Joljn    Ludfonl,    place     of 

George  Macartney,  sen. 
Thos.    Ludford,    place    of 

Charles  Macartney 
Hon.  John  Chichester,  bro- 
ther to  Arthur  Earl  of 

Donegall,  placeot  Dav  is 
'    Wilson 
James  Lewis,  place  of  Val. 

J  ones  deceased 


May  17, 

IW. 

July  30, 
1?35. 

May  d, 

1733. 

May*, 

1738. 

Sept.  27, 
1742. 

Ffb.  17, 
'  1743. 

",■?»* 

Sept.  22, 

Nov.  6, 

1747. 
Oct  31, 

1753. 
June  6, 

1755. 
Sept.  6, 
•  1757. 
Sept.  6, 

1757. 
Dec.  8. 

1757. 
March  15, 

1759. 

July  17, 
1760. 

April  I, 
1761. 


1736,  1737,  1738,  1748  and  1754. 

Justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Down. 

Justi^  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Antrim. 

Justice  of  the  pefM^  for  the'couoty  of 
Antijm. 

Menil^r  of  parliamjpnt. 

Justice  of  the  {>face  for  t|ye  counjty  of 

^    Down. 
17$5,  ^58  and  1763,  jw^cp  of  thr 
peac^'fbr  the  county  of  Antnni. 

1749.  1750,  1751,  1756,  and  175». 


Member  of  par|iaincat  iot  le)te. 

1760  ^ 

1761 


Forihetkffiut  Mimihiy  AUgtBdnc. 

OK  XPf  SNCOUEAQEMGNT  I>UB  TO  Of- 

NSCVRf  MLRIT. 
OTHING  r  believe  more  ^Iwly 
manifests  the  imp^tcction  of 
biwaan  nature,  ^ap  tl^  neglect  w\\\\ 
whicfi  merit  is  iVeateJ,  y^eii  it  does 
ik4  ^cact  attefttion  by  the  append- 
ages Qf'1>irtn  or  fortune.  1  he  ex- 
c«ll^9e  of  a  peasanjt,  a^4  tha(  of  ^ 
peer^tff  aUxios|^  d^d^:c;eutly  reggrtled, 


as  if  it  were  a  vice  in  the  one,  and 
a  virtue  in  the  other:  and  though 
roaukiMi  unaniraooeJy  oomlemn  such 
parlialtty,  there  is  not  an  indiipidual 
who  has  not  at  some  time,  and  in 
some  degree,  been  guilty  of  it.  (a 
religion,  the  sect  that  mo«t  «trietly 
inculcates  primitive  simpKcity,  b* 
VQkintarHy  illows  prtce«kiice-  to  the 
man  in  rich  a|]^rel ;  and  in  poKties, 
(the  leader  of  a  democratic  frc^ 
^ould  doubt^  be  obeyed  tbe  matt 
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\mpl\c\t\j,  that  hit  anc^toTi  tnli^rit^d 
the  tirtet  his  aiBhSrents  dcspi  .e! 

Such  were    my    redectfons    lately, 
on  ob^ervihg  through  a  shop  window 
in  a  neighbouring  tOMrn,  proposals  tor 
pitWishihg  by  sObscnplton,  a  volume 
of  poetry  by  oiie  Andrew  Ai*iCa$zie^ 
whK?h  paper,  though  it  had  been  there 
a  eonsideraMe  time,  did  iiot  contain 
one  subscriber.    Poor  M'Keozie*  said 
I    i9  myself,      of    thyself   and    thy 
)roduc(ions  I  am  altogeiher  ignorant, 
>ut  i  dare  venture  to  aver.  That  had 
Rev,   preceded    thj    name,    or    Esq. 
been  annexed  to  it,   numbers  would 
have  Ifcre   enrolled  their  names  who 
know   as   little    of   thee    as    myself. 
Perhaps  thou  deservest  encouragement 
throng  mCtiitsic  worth ;  but  if^other- 
wise,    the    coniideoce  thou    seemest 
to   place    in    the    patronage    of   thy 
countrymen  is  in  itsdf    a  secondary 
claim  ^  n-^and  thou    shalt  not  be 
disappointed  ••    That  thou  may  est  have 
fair-play  iof  popularity,  thy  coumry- 
men  wUI  enable   th^  to    bring  thy 
works  before  the  gpmd    tribunal   of 
the   public;    m4  the^i    if   Uiou    art 
fouQiia    to    posses^    superior     talems, 
thou;iha|t,  like  the  rising  light  **  shine 
more  and    more    until    the    perlect 
day;*'  if  tj^ey  are  below    luediocnty, 
thou    wilt    siuk    like    the    shooting 
meteor^  Dcvier  to  emit  another  transi- 
tory gleam.     Thou    shalx  pot,   how- 
ever,   be     coodeumed    imhesird.-*^o 
in  I  ttepped  and  scribbled  down  my 
name,  at  once  proud  and  disratiitied  that 
my  name  was  the  lirst  oo    the    list. 
I    thep    ieanit    froni     th^   honest 
grocer,  who  would  as  sopn  thiok   uf 
iniposiog  on  »  custodier,  as   of  cm- 
beKisiiiiig  a  Mory,  th^t   M%fm\e   is 
an  ioftepious,  s^U- t^hty/oupg  peasant, 
ufao  by   ceaseless  UidM^try    supports 
him$e|t  IP  bjiiab;l|s  independence,  aud 
ii)  the  usual  hours  of  Vj^isure,  amuses 
himself  py  ^ritmg  piece*  of  poetry, 
specuQCDS   pi  whl^h   ^ve  Utdv  9p- 
pear^    ia    tlj^     Beliajit    new*  letter, 
uid    cMier    ^rJA^ifcal    prints^    uuder 
the  ugpatunr  «>f  Gufius.    4^d  tuai— 
ft  rape  ipst^ncp  of  pie  uaio^  of  pru* 
decipe  and  poetryr--Uf  k  completely 
clear  pf  ti^  ph9^r^^:^ri4ick  dtUecU  ol 
fancy's  top^,  iuMenc^  ai^l  dissipation. 
Now,  tbovgh  ttee  ?inw€j»  ^  the  man 
canpot  be  8Mb«t4Vtff)  for  Ihf  »'»il>ties 


each  others  value;  jiad  the  notice 
thk  i  understaud  is  taken  of  hiia 
by  some  of  the  higlier  circles  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  is  a  testimony  df 
the  favourable  opinion  they  entertain 
of  him  in  t>oth  tltese  respects. 

3ince  the  task«  of  auihurship  can* 
not  be  easily  fulfilled  in  themo^ 
auspicious  circumstances,  how  em- 
barrassing must  tiiey  be  to  a  man  in 
M'Kenzie's  sphere  of  lile «  If  tlic 
classical  scholar  is  sometimes  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed  with  critical 
accuracy,  though  an  extensive  library 
affords  him  t'Stabrt>be(l  examples^ 
how  perplexed  must  M'Kenzie  fre- 
quently be  who  has  no  preceptor 
but  simple  nature,  whose  alcove 
contains  few  books,  and  wbone  memory 
is  stored  with  little  bc'ieiice!  If  the 
accomplished  gentleman  forsake  hit 
studies,  indolence  or  pleasure  arc 
the  cause;  when  M'KenzieUid  dowa 
his  pen,  the  <;Umour  of  ignorant 
opj!>osition,  pr  the  calls  of  labour  ia« 
terrupted  him.  if  the  popular  poet 
with  awe-struck  anticipaiiou  av^aits 
the  decision  of  the  public,  >vha( 
mqst  be  M<Kenzie*s  solicitude  ! — laa 
inexperienced  adventurer,  who,  though 
modestly  suspicious  of  the  general 
iiuperfectious  of  his  work,  feels  him* 
8«lf  too  unskilled  to  particu|Hri;Ee 
them,  and  has  no  friend  revived  en* 
ougli  to  ?ssi:«t  him  in  the  task,  ll 
wa^  difficult  for  AntcHiinits,  the  em- 
peror, to  perfect  his  ph.lcsophy ; 
but  how  was  it  possible-  for  Kpicieius, 
the  slave,  to  become  apliiloriopheralalt?' 

it  is  probable  attempts  of  ibis 
nature  would  be  more  M'ncoirraged 
among  the  Irish  peasantry,,  if  tiieir 
su)]ieriors  were  not  douhifui*  tiiatsuch 
pux^uits  mifiht  withdraw  tlieir  minds 
loo  much  from  the  immediate  duties 
of  tiufir  station ;  but  on  tins  accoiUit 
l!»ey  may  oppose  studiuui  0[>ulence, 
as  much  as  studiotts  indigence.  If 
the  Ktaiesman  finishes  a  poem  vtlnn 
he  »t)ouId  be  writing  an  o/Viciai  dis- 
patch, or  if  the  divine  plan^  a  play 
vben  te  should  be  putting  the  last 
hand  to  his  sermon,  they  are  zt 
biameabie  as  the  rustic  wlio  writr$ 
doggerels  when  he  shoidd  be  actu* 
ating  the  ia«l  or  the  shutle.  Tiie 
^buse^  of  9ny  thing,  it  has  been  of^ei^ 
observed,  ought  itot  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  it. 
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The  pMckni  product) ont  that  have 
latei)  appeji'ci  in  ^ome  of  our  iiortUeru 
coumicft,  tridiiig  as  tbey  may  be 
in  theni>eWes»  are  a  presumptive 
prouf  thul  civil i;sHtiOu  aiid  taste, 
silent  and  soft  ai  the  dew  drop  on 
the  roses  slein,  are  gradually  des- 
cending from  (lie  archil reve  to  the 
pedestal  of  the  social  column.  Emu- 
lous of  obtaining  a  small  portion  of 
the  applause  he  heai-s  bestowed  on 
illustrious  genius,  the  aspiring  rustic 
writes  and  publisiies.  'lliis  awakens 
a  curiosity  to  read  in  his  less  in- 
telligent neighbour;  he  purchases  the 
simple  volume,  and  lends  it,  because 
lie  likes  it ;  as  hk  understanding  im- 
proves, he  '  advances  to  works  of 
greater  importance,  and  lends  them 
too;  and  so  on,  t>uying,  borrowing, 
ami  lending,  till  the  useful  knowledj^e 
with  which  bis  mind  is  stored,  is 
disseminated  among  ail  bis  acquain- 
tances. Let  us  then  not  withold  our 
8ut>scnptions  from  M*Kenzie,  lest  we 
^ud  too  late  that  we  thus  nipt  merit 
in  the  bud,  which  it  would  have 
l^eeu  our  interest,  and  our  honour 
to  protect.  As  in  law,  it  is  reckoned 
a  less  mistake  to  let  ten  criminals 
escape,  t!>au  to  condem  one  innocent 
sutTerer;  so  in  literature  it  is  nobler 
to  let  several  insignificant  productions 
appear,  than  to  consign  a  single  me- 
ritorious one  to  oblivion  through 
prejudiced  neglect.  Mac  en  as. 

HroaA'ULanfL 

For  ike  Bclj'asi  Monthly  Jfftigazine, 

'sir  JOHH  TALLYHO  and  MR.  FREEMAN. 

Afr,  frcantin,  I  coi^atulate  you. 
Sir  John,  upon  the  recent  aftcession 
tONoiir  income,  tlK>ugh  I  regret  poor 
Kobert  'liiomas;  he  was  a  very  hon- 
est man. 

Sir  John,  Yes,  and  a  very  abste* 
mious  one  into  the  bargain.  The  fel- 
low never  would  get  drunk  at  fairs, 
like  bis  neij^hbours,  and  so  k^pt  up 
his  last  life  m  the  l^ase,  till  1  thought 
he  intended  to  convert  tbe  tenure 
into  a  pei-pelaity. 

Mr,  Freematu  lie  w^  a  goocl 
neighbour,  though  not  perhaps  a  jol 
vial  one  ;  \he  poor  people  who  held 
under  Uim,  in  addition  to  the  lost  of 
their  valuiibie  interest,  have  to  lament 


a  steady  friend,   who  «siiated 
upon  every  eiaergency. 

Sir  John,  Nay«— not  upon  ererjr  i 
•rgency:  I  remember  wbtn  Ptul. 
Blackingly,  wlio  iovohred  himself  bj 
hoise- racing,  wanted  to  borrow  fifty 
pounds  from  him,  he  albooiutely  r*. 
fused  to  lend  the  sum,  thouf^  (  oifet- 
ed  tojom  in  thesecuHty. 

Afr,  freeman.  True,  he  ofiico  wM 
that  rhil.  was  incorri|^le,  and  that 
to  lend  him  money  was  only  to  paui- 

Ker  his  uuliappy  p^salon  tor  the  turf; 
ut  dont  you  recollect  that  after  Phil's. 
death,  he  advanced  his  widow  ^130 
interest  free,  loi;  two  years,  to  assist  ia 
setting  her  up  in  bustoesi. 

Sir  John.  1  have  sonif  r^gac  r»» 
collcciiou  of  it;  yes,  be  was  a  man  oi 
a  peculiar  charitable  way  of  tbinl^ihig, 
his  compassion  was  de^  rather  tlaa 
rapid,  it  did  not  flovn^  with  the  quick* 
ness  of  Goldsmith's  Pastor. 
**  Wh«M  pity  gave  ere  ebarity  be^an.* 

Air.  FrtemoH.  Such  pity  is  more 
calculated  to  operate  as  a  sentiment 
than  a  principle;  but  this  department 
of  benevolence  so  often  abused,  re- 
quires  more  elucidatfon,  than  1  am 
ai  present  inclined  to  give  it.  I  am 
coine  a  suitor  to  you  on  behalf  of 
John  Manning,  one  of  the  poor  sub* 
tenants  of  Thomas  ;  he  hopes  you 
wiil  give  him  a  lease  of  tiic  kuKl  he 
hasv  beeA  so  Ions  in  possession  ci,  and 
will  pay  you  whatever  increase,  con- 
sidering me  circumstances,  may  be 
thoiM^ht  reasonable. 

Sir  John.  My  dear  Sir,  it  grievet 
fat  to  decline  any  recommendation  of 
yours,  but  consider  how  I  am  situated : 
x^ere  1  to  awcede  to  Manning**  pro> 
posals,  1  should  hare  all  the  other 
subtenants  on  my  hands. 

Mr^  Freeman,  And  suppose  on  the 
$ame  terms  of  their  paying  a  foir 
advance,  you  hid  them  all  npoo  your 
handy,  where  would   be' the  nam? 

Sir  John,  1  rouble,  my  dear  Sir, 
I  detest,  and  to  me  there  is  nothing 
so  troublesome  as  petty  acconuts  with 
|>etty  peofile,  and  my  agent  is  en- 
tirely of  my  opinion-^no,  they  must 
all  march — I  have  advertised  the  lands, 
and  1  have  already  received  pro- 
posals from  two  or  three  solvent  people. 

Afr.  Prettnan.  But  if  the  occupying 
tenauu  paygyjiiidpiisittchasthrstnmg- 
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ttf  who  hat  j{i^en  in  proposals  for 
the  bnd,  will  you  not  ^ive  tUeiu 
Ibc  prcfefWncc } 

Sir  Mm,  Yoq  must  excuse  me  ; 
even  at  .the  risk  of  my  popularity 
as  a  patron  of  middle  men.  i  am 
deterniBied  to  convert  the  m^ny 
Hnail  holdings  into  one  larae  farm  of 
five  bandred  acres,  and  let  it  to  a 
sinsle  tenant. 

Mr.  trceman.  Had  your  estate 
been  originall)r  so  divided  into  such 
extensive  portions,  1  sliould  not  have 
presumed  to  recommend  their  sub- 
division. I  know  many  advocates  lor 
large  farms,  wlio  support  their  theory 
wiib  very  plausible,  and  perhaps 
conclusive  argument^;  but  give  me 
li»ve  to  say  that  in  this  particular  in- 
stance I  think  the  dispersion  of  these 
poor  people  a  measure  not  merely 
barsb,.  but  in  reference  to  the  public 
good,  impolitic. 

SirJokm,  Uarsh,  my  good  frieod! 
nay  it  cannot  be  termed  harsh,  they 
have  used  «ny  iand^  and  i  have  spent 
the  rents  they  paid  me ;  '*  the  world 
b  all  before  them  where  to  clioose 
their  place  of  rest.** 

Jl#r.  FrtoMm,  By  no  means,  the 
world  cannot  be  said  to  be  all  before 
him  whose  local  atiachments  ar^  es. 
tablished,  and  whose  rt'Sidencc  is  en. 
deared  to  him  by  every  tie  which 
cao  most  strongly  bind  Uie  human 
heart ;  he  who  has  built  a  house«  and 
under  its  roof  experienced  all  the 
delights,  and  the  no  less  endearing 
anxieties  of  domestick  life,  cannot 
luro  bis  back  upon  his  dwelling  without 
experiencing  a  pang  which  no  geoer- 
ofM  heart  would  wish  lo  inUict. 

Sir  John.  I'll  allow  there  may  be 
some  harsbuess,  but  where  is  the  im- 
policy? 

3i#r.  Frttnum.  Tlie  impolicy  in  my 
mind,  CDMists  in  breaking  the  strong 
Imka  of  aHectioaate  auachment  be« 
tween  maa  and  his  native  country ; 
be  wbo  has  lived  where  his  ancestors 
baTe  lived,  and  who  is  deterred  from 
the  commission  of  wrong,  not  merely 
by  the  dread  of  law,  but  by  the  fear 
M  imputed  degeneracy,  will  be  a  more 
raluable  subject,  and  a  better  member 
if  the  community  than  the  stranger 
vho  it  unknown  to  the  neighbour* 
iood  where  he  comes  to  reside. 
Sir  John*    But  surely  the  necessity 


of  establishing  a  <«!)aracter  is  so  im* 
perious,  the  individual  from  niptives 
ofsellinlyest,  will,  wherever  he '2oes 
endeavour  to  attain  it. 

Mr,  Frcanaiu  But  why  deprive 
him  of  one  of  the  strongest  motives, 
the  example  of  those  who  liave  gone 
before  him,  and  the  desire  to  emulate 
it? 

Sir  John,  Besides  it  has  been  prov- 
ed that  the  system  of  large  tarms  is 
beneiicial  to  a  country,  and  suiali  farms 
the  contrary. 

Mr,  /reanan.  Yes,  Sir  John,  all 
that  and  much  more  has  been  pro\ed 
satisfactorily  upon  p^iper,  but  its  prac- 
tical application  to  aiiy  country,  and 
especially  to  Ireland,  is  by  no  meaoit 
equally  conclusive.  Swift,  above  a 
century  ago,  asserted  that  no  maxim 
of  general  policy  referrible  toother 
countries  was  applicable  to  this,  its 
population  was  not  power,  nor  its 
fertility  wealth. 

Sir  JoJuL  But  now  the  case  is 
altered. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Very  little,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  best  criterion,  the 
comfort  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
lower  classes.  Government  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  faces  of  the  i)oor ;  if  mel- 
ancholy depresses  tiieir  countenances, 
and  liUh  disligures  their  dwellings, 
depend  upocr  it,  that  iliere  is  some- 
thing defective,  radically  defective, 
in  tlie  administration  of  public  affairs; 
nor  will  the  niatltr  be  mended  by 
an  indulgence  in  theories,  on  the  part 
of  Irish  gentlemen,  unsanctioned  i)y 
the  only  true  test,  kmg'  and  actual 
experience  ol  their  good  effects. 

Sir  Joim,  burely  you  will  not 
deny  this  same  actual  experience  has 
been  fully  verified  in  England. 

Mr,  Freeman,  Supposing  that  to 
be  the  case,  of  which  1  liave  doubts, 
}ou  will  equally  allow  tliat  the  ten- 
ant riglit  iu  England  U  unilormly 
respected  ;  all  tnat  remain-,  to  Eng- 
laud  of  real  strength  arises  from  ad- 
herence to  this  custom,  while  her 
weakness  may  be  aitribuicd  to  her 
casual  departure  from  it ;  iJie  people 
are  attached  to  their  lountrv,  and  will 
theretore  defend  ii;  ilie  n'lichllo  and 
the  lo^er  classes,  the  real  strengih  of 
liie  state,  are  not  at  the  mercy  of 
every  capricious  Jand-hdder,  who  in 
conlormily  with  a    8>slcm,    disbands 
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artitk>t>  of  faithful  acHier^ts,  and  gives 
their  pobsessions  lu  a  siranger,  uho 
aeknovledgps  only  the  common  bonds 
of  dut} »  but  fef  Is  iioiie  of  those  live*- 
lier  senlhiients  Wbicti  bind  the  tenant 
\0  hii  lord,  and  bodi  lo  their  couu- 
tfv. 

'sit  John.    You  grow  wai*m. 

Mr.  freenuifL  My  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  your*  I'af her,  and  my 
r^atil  for  you,  from  a  child,  must 
plead  my  excuse  with  )uu  lor  the 
earnestness  into  which  this  subject  al» 
wvys  t>eirays  m*. 

Sir  John.  My  dear  sir,  make  no 
apotogy,  1  res|>ect  your  zeal,  and 
admire  your  eneray  ;  but  1  thmk  I 
^hall  be  able  coony  to  prove  to  you 
that  in  Ireland,  more  than  any  wliere 
rfst,  the  destruction  of  small  farms 
frhoa^d  l>fe  particular! V  accomplished 
h>  ch^ek  if  possible  that  over  popu- 
lation, the  sour(5e  of  ali  our  mistor*- 
tunes. 

A/y*  F^erman.  Ydu  arc  a  disciple 
of  Malthas. 

Sir  John.  A  trti^  and  zealous  disci- 
pTf,  Mr.  Freeman;  tomorrow  we 
will  renew  our  conversation,  I  mu.>t 
now  hurry  away  to  give  direction^ 
alSout  the  level hng  of  some  old  cot-, 
tages  upon  a  farm  of  which  1  have 
just  now  got  the  possession.  I  hope 
soon  in  the  same  ^  way  to  demoliiih 
Robert  'lhomas*s  hovels — yes,  ^e^ — 
Mr.  Krivmaii,  whatever  it  may  cost 
t'ur  feelings,  we  must  check  the  over 
)>opu(ation  of  Ireland. 


Tu  thg  Pf*tpri€tort  oj  the  BHJait  Atn^Qzhie. 

IN  ywir  Magazine  for  la^^t  month, 
page  4j7,  you  give  an  extract 
Ironi  the  Phil  Mag.  vol.  34,  page 
373.  respecting  a  n)etho<l  ol  obiam- 
ing  flax  from  *^broom,  by  Mr.  IJall, 
Who  it  appears  claims  Ine  discovery 
as  his,  aiKl  of  cour-^e  annouiK:es  it 
to  the  world  as  new.  If  he  does, 
he  is  wrong.*  as  it  has  been  long 
known  in  France,  for  Mr.  Broussoiiet, 

♦  That  the  use  of  binmii  Hax  bax  been 
long  kttiiwii,  and  ctM»seqii*'iitiy  was  not 
di  roveiecf  by  Mr.  Hall,  uas  noticed  iu 
lue  reiuarks,  on  the  abridgment  uf  hi»  pa* 


in  Memoifcs  d*agriculturep  par  /a  So- 
ciete  de  Far  is,  1785f  trimeMre  d^an^ 
totttne  po^p  127,  has  also  recon- 
niended  tlie  Cultivation  of  the  broom 
under  the  name  •r  genet  d'eqmgM 
and  has  enumerated  tne  maoy  u»ci 
to  which  it  may  be  applied.  TU 
people  of  Louer  Laugucdoc  especi- 
ally in  the  neighbourhood  of  Louevr,  i 
make  of  it  table  ckHbtf«  shirts,  and 
oilier  articles  of  dress.  From  tftei 
above  extract,  yon  will  see  thai  thej 
manuJaciure  of  flax  foom  broom,  has  | 
long  been  carried  to  oertection  io  that 
part  of  France,  aiuf  jt  is  probable 
that  other  countri^  may  at  tiiis  mo- 
ment b^  employing  it  ia  the  atme 
way.  Mr.  iiaU  llo^»ever  deserves 
tite  dianks  of  his  country  men  tor 
calling  their  attention  to  the  maati- 
factory  of  an  article,  that  has  hrth- 
erlb  in'  these  kingdoms,  been  coMi- 
dered  as  of  littU  un^  LmB,0tQ 
tlemen,  &c«  2- 

II    iMiit       I    , 


To  ih  Proprktort  qf  He  Ae(fiisi  jliiigaziite: 

ON  IVmAS  CORN  AUAPTA]»TO  A  COU> 
CUMATB. 

PROBABLY  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  following  extract  ol 
a  letter  may  be  acceptable  to  souie 
of  your  readers.  At  least  it  will  sliow 
the  liberaliiy  ot  the  late  Aaiericmw 
president,  and  that  whatever  measores 
he.  may  And  himself  forced  to  pumie 
as  a  statesman,  he  is  stUl  a  pbilao- 
thropist  iu  his  wish  to  add  to  the 
means  of  subsistence  of  the  inhabit 
tauU  of  the  British  isles.  *'  A  letter 
has  ..been  received  from  Mr.  Biadbury 
who  wept  out  to  collect  plants  in 
America  for  tlie  Botanic  gardens  ^ 
Liveruool  and  Dublin.  He  hat  beeti 
with  Air.  Meflieraon,  who  enters  very 
warmly  mio  the  plan,  and  hat  offered 
his  garden  as  a  depdt  for  any  pUnti 
he  may  collect,  whieb  be  wiU,BlK>uld 
there  be  a  war,  send  to  Liverpo»L 
He  also  informed  Mr.  Bradbury  thai 
Captain  Lewis,  whom  ba,  wlieti 
Pr^ident  of  tbe  United   States, 


per,  in  our  ITih  number,  v.<k57  ;  we  ar^ 
h'weVi  r  iblL'»»d  to  Z  (*(»r  the  above  part  a  < 
calart  in  Cujtiiruiutiuu  ot  our  furiuer  «cate< 
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Answer  to  Sueries  ofM.  rfLambeg. 
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to  explore  the  Misoiuri,  had  in  Lat. 
40,  at  a  vast  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  MUouri,  and  in  so  elerated  a 
tituatioD  as  to  pcetent  a  climate  lil&e 
Greealaod,  discovered  a  species  of 
zea  (maize)  vei^  productive,  that 
will  grow  on  the  Highlands  ofbcotlaod, 
and  alM  a  species  of  the  holcus 
sorghum  (Indian  millet)  still .  more 
productive; some ot  the  plants  meaNur- 
ed  14  feet  in  height  Mr.  Jetferson 
thought  they  would  be  of  great  im- 
poFUnce  to  Great  Britain,  and  has 
promised  to  send  some  seeds  of  each 
to  Mr.  Rosooe.  Mr  Bradbury  has 
found  several  new  and  beautiful  plants, 
as,  two  cypripedia  (lady*s  sliuper)  two 
orcbidea  ice.  He  lia«  also  tound  the 
Sesamum  indicuni  which  is  very  pro- 
ductive of  oil.  lie  is  now  exploring 
Louisiana,  which  has  not  ^et  been 
visited  by  any  botanist.  1'his  account 
is  interesting,  as  if  true,  it  will  enable 
us  to  keep  at  a  distance  for  some 
tune  the  evils  which  Malthus  predicts. 
Mr.  Bnidbury  says,  Capuin  Lewis, 
is  cultivating  the  maize  and  millet 
with  success  at  Louisville.  Lewis 
found  a  tribe  of  cultivating  Indians, 
but  not  the  Welsh  colony  which 
tliey  have  been  m>  long  seeking.** 

To  the  Propriei^rt  qf  the  Ue(fati  Mfgazine. 

AWSWERTOaUBRIKS  OF  M.  OP  LABtfBIG. 
GENTLEMEN, 

YOUR  Correspondent  M.  of  Lam- 
be^,  inquires  how  bleachen  may 
know  if  barilla  ash,  and  potash  con- 
tain fixed  air  (carbonic  acid  gas) 

52.  How  to  separate  fixed  air  from 
the  lees  of  the  above  ashes,  and, , 

3.  if  the  lees  from  said  ashes  are 
not  freed  from  the  fixed  air  they 
contain,  how  far  u^in^  them  in  that 
state  will  retard  their  operation  in 
the  process  of  bleachmg  liueu  with 
tiieni. 

in  the  fint  place  then  it  is  certair 
that  pota»h  and  barillu  ash  in  their  u* 
4ual  form,  always  contain  fixed  air ; 
m  fact  they  arc  both  carbonated,  vif. 
^18  wlH>se  ba^e  is  combined  witk 
ci»rbonic  acid,  the  one  is  a  carbo- 
nate of  pousb,  arid  llie  other  a 
carbofiate  of   soda. 

Now  to  tree  t^KC  potash  or  soda, 
from  llwr  fixed  air,  we  must  exDploy 

Bi-l?  ^5T  MAC.  NO.  XX. 


some  aj^nt  which  has  a  stronger  af- 
finity fur  carbonic  acid,  than  they 
have ;  for  this  purpose  lime  in  iis 
pure  or  caustic  state  is  every  way 
most  eligible ;  when  lime  comes  m 
contact  with  carbonate  of  potash  or 
soda,  the  carbonic  acid  (|uits  thepotr 
ash  or  soda  to  unite  with  the  lime« 
the  result  of  this  combination  is  pot* 
ash  or  soda  in  its  pure  or  caustio 
state,  and  carbonate  of  lime  (common 
chalk)  which  being  insoluble  in  water 
falls  in  a  precipitate  to  tlie  bottom, 
and  leaves  the  potash  or  soda,  dissolv- 
ed in  tlie  water. 

The  easiest  way  for  the  bleacher^ 
will  be  to  make  bis  lee  as  strong  as 
possible  in  the  usual  way,  ^d  tnea 
to  add  to  it  by  degrees,  while  hot, 
lime  water,  until  the  precipitate  ceases 
to  h\\ ;  the  vessel  must  then  be  co- 
vered so  as  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  the  air  until  the  liqaor  become^ 
clear,  it  is  then  to  be  decanted  ofiT 
for  use.  *We  may  ascertain  whether 
it  contains  any  litfie,  by  adding  a 
little  lee,  when  there  will  be  a  pre* 
cipitate,  or  on  the  contrary,  whether 
the  carbonic  acid  be  entirely  sepa- 
rated by  dropping  in  a  little  lime 
water.  The  operator  may  however 
soon  discover  by  a  few  experiments 
on  the  smail  scale,  how  much  lime 
water  will  be  necessary  to  disengage 
the  fixed  air  from  a  certain  portion 
of  lee  of  a  given  strength ;  by  this 
means  any  quantity  of  tiie  pure  li- 
quor may  be  prepared  at  once. 

In  answer  to  the  third  query,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  if  tlie  utility 
of  these  salts  in  bleaching  depends 
on  their  alkaline  quality  (which  1  be- 
lieve no  one  will  doubt)  then  tlie 
stronger  or  more  alkaKne  they  are» 
the  more  effectually  will  they  answer 
the  purpose;  the  means  then  of  giving 
them  this  property  in  perfection  is 
to  deprive  them  of  their  fixed  air, 
wlrich  blunts  their  powers  and  renders 
tb^m  comparatively  useless  in  propor* 
tioo  t9  the  quantity  they  contain,  the 
fixed  air  is  an  acul,  which  like  everv 
acid  more  or  less  neutralizes  the  af- 
kftli^'to  which  it  is  joined.  Bleachers 
however  should  be  aware  of  this  faict, 
for  the  more  their  lee  is  deprived  of 
fixed  air,  the  more  caustic  ytWi  it  be- 
come; it  is  necessary  therefore  that 
it    be    iage\y    diluted,    so    as  to 

*  uigiiizea  Dy  v^jv^'v^p^iv^ 
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jtievfit  te  too  ^wcrfbl  action  ob  the 
vettet^bte  fibre. 

It  tnay  not  be  fot^eign  to  the  pre- 
sent sobject  f(6  observe,  that  a  very 
Ihwy  way  to  ascertain  the  coinpara- 
tive  strettjfih  oir  goodness  6i  diflTer- 
ent  ashes  will  be  to  find  What  weight 
of  ekch  kind  will  be  necessary  to 
neutralize  a  given  portion  of  any  of 
the  mineral  acids^of  a  known  strength: 
A  mixture  of  this  kind  is  s^id  to  be 
neutraUwhen  rt  ceases  to  change  the 
btne  coloi^r  of  some  delicate  vege- 
tables, such  ai  th'e  infusion  of  iTtmus, 
radishei;,  or  cabbage. 

The  following  table  is  the  result  of 
^me  cx|)eriments,  made  on  tbissuth- 
Ject,  by  Vkuquelin. 


^ttl-  141I-  W>-  add 
^^  ph^  lUts  Juble  knd 
rot-     of        of      xcfl-    wa- 

«<*,»..«  4.,  •*•  *^-  *^-  """-^  "T- 
wcrican  aditt,  h  857     L54        00  2       119 

coifuincd,        3 
■oMlamulic^       fm     m        n       m     Mi 

rotaiJ«^tYefei,  TOO  iS  44  114  ^ 
PMttifaahM.  .  403  an  J4  f»  m 
rota^of  Voiee*,  444     148      510        34       904 

i  believe  it  is  not  necessary  to 
describe  the  method  of  roakinff  Jime 
uateri  as  that  is  known  to  mcSpeo* 
pie  ;  it  may  be  dissolved  in  about 
400  times  its  weight  of  w^ter,  and 
kept  after  being  decanted  very  close 
from  the  .ai%  hnt  as  the  great  quan- 
tity of  water  necessary  to  dissolve 
tJ|e  liine,  might  probably  render  the 
solution  of  potash  too  weak  for  use, 
dry  lime  fresh  from  U»e  kiln,  may 
be  BMbstituted,  this  on  being  well 
mixed. w'rth  the  hot  lees,  will  attract 
the  <^bonic  acid  from  the  potasli  or 
barilla,  and  jfall  insohible  to  the  bot- 
tom; the  weight, of  iimt  jiecessary 
tor  any  quantity,  may  be  ascertained 
at  first  by  a  few  small  experiments. 

For  the  Belfast  Afmithfy  Magazine. 

Third  Report  qf  the  Committee  Mpoint- 
ed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
Ads  noto  in  force  regarding  the' 

'  use  qf  Broad  trhids;  and  to  ej- 
amine  what  Sftupe  is  the  best  eal- 
cuiaiedfor  ease  of  draught,  and 
the  presemation  of  the  Roads. 

,       Continued  from  p.  443,  So.  XVtl. 

Limitation  of' the  height  of  fsiVcee. 

I.  Revived,  n^^'^y  ««,|».th«  o^- 
X  pinioa  of  thb  com- 


mittee, that  it  IS  ext>^d!ent  in  all  hfir 
fnclosurefs,  now  or  hereaft>^r  to  be 
made,  that  the  hedg^,  walls  or  fences 
to  be  erected  for  the  pQr^yose  of 
making  such  new  inclosur^,  adjoin- 
ing to  any  existittg  or  any  intended 
highway,  be  limited  (including  tbe 
growth  thereon)  to  the  height  of  five 
feet  above  the  centre  of  the  road, 
and  that  ho  such  hedge,  wall  or  fence 
be  permitted  to .  be  raised,  stand  or 
grow  more  than  five  feet  above  the 
centre  of  such  road,  unless  such  hei^, 
wall  or  fence  be  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance from  the  side  of  the  rosid  e- 
qual  to  its  eleyaiion  above  the  cen- 
tre of  the  road. 

^  2.  Resolved,  l*hat  It  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  the  migistrates 
in  their  respective  districts,  and  the 
trustees  of  all  turnpikes,  be  empow. 
ered  to  direct  the  surveyors  acting 
under  (heir  authdritv,  to  reduce  where- 
ever  they  shall  thmk  fit,  all  hedges, 
walls  or  fences  adjoirttng  tb  the  turn, 
pike  roads,  or  other  highways  respect- 
ively, according  to  the  proportfbos 
assigned  for  hedges,  walls  or  fences, 
to  be  efected  on  new  foundations  for 
the  purpose  of  making  new  inclosure^ 
(such  hedge,  wall  or  fence  not  being 
Ui'e  wail  of  any  house,  building,  gar- 
den,^ bop-ground,  or  court-yanl  be- 
loogin);^  to  any,  bouse  or  otter  buHd- 
ing,  nor  the  paling  or  other  fence  of 
any  park  or  paddock  made  for  in- 
closing of  deer)  unless  the  owner  of 
such  hedge,  wall  or  fence  shall  con- 
sent to  maintain  in  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient state  of  repair  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  surveyors  respectively,  or  to 
compound  for  the  expense  of  malt>- 
taiiiing'the  roads  adjoining  to  sudi 
hedge,  wall  or  fence,  at  the  averaige 
rate  of  repairing  the  roads  of  such 
parish  or  tumpnce,  at  the  Option  of 
the  surveyors ;  tue  expense  of  re- 
ducing such  hedges,  walls  or  fences 
to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  trust  in 
the  case  of  a  turnpike  road,  and  at 
that  of  a  parish  in  ^e  case  of  a  pnb- 
lic' highway. 

3.  Reiolvedt  That  it  is  tbe  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  all  pollards, 
bushes,  or  other  growth  standing  or 
growing  OQ  banks,  hedges,  walls  or 
other  fences  adjoining  to  the  high- 
ways, be  annually  ^jul  down  before 
the  iMh  of  'November  in  each  year, 
M  that  10  part  ChereiiC  do^etceedtU 
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he^ht  of  five  kt\  above  tb«  centre 
of  such  higbway  io  aiji  cases  whete 
the  solid  parts  of  such  iMu^ks,  hedges* 
walb  or  fences  shall  be  Jess  than  ove 
feet  in  height  above  the  centre  of 
the  said  highirays ;  and  ifi  cases  where 
the  solid  parts  of  such  banks,  hedpes, 
vails  Of  fences  do  exceed  the  height 
of  five  feet,  that  the  growth  thereon 
be  annually  .cut  duwn,  pruned  or 
pUshed  close  to  the  roots  thereof,  or 
on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  saia 
^nks,  hedges,  walls  or  fences,  so 
that  such  plashing  do  not  exceed  the 
level  of  the  top  of  su^b  banks*  bedg^, 
vails  or  fences. 

4  Resolved,  That  it  is  tbe  Qpinkm 
of  tills  committee*  that  the  survey 
<>T%  ol  all  highways  and  of  all  turn- 
pike roads  do  make  returns  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  division  at  the  hi^t 
petty  sessions  which  shalf  be  holden 
by  them  in  December  and  March* 
that  the  periodical  duties  described 
io  the  first  and  second  of  these  reso- 
lutioip  have  been  actually  and  efiectu- 
aily  completed,  under  a  penally  not 
exceeding  ten  poinds*  nor  less  than 
forty  filings  lor  every  neglect.. 

5.  Be$otce4,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  thb  committee^  thaf  no  gate  to 
any  field  shall  open  into  the  high- 
way, unless  it  sludl  be  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  side  thereof  tn%n  the 
futl  lengtb  of  the  gate. 
No.3. 
Resofufions  rcApeciiiig  Trees. 

1.  Eesolvedy  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  th^  no  trees  shall 
be  planted  or  permitted  to  stand  or 
grow  within  30  feet  of'  the  side  of 
any  highway  intended  to  be  fenced 
but  for  the  purposes  of  making  any 
new  inclo^iure,  except  such  trees  as 
fhall  be  actually  standing  or  growing 
for  the  orna|neut  or  shelter  of  the 
boose,  buildlDg  or  court-yard  of  tbe 
ow^ex  thereof. 

2.  Resolvedf  That  (t  is  the  opinloo 
of  this  committee,  that  no  tree  or 
trees  shall  be  planted  or  permitted 
to  stand  ^^  STOW  within  30  ieet  ^f 
tl^  side  of  any  existing  bj^hway*  up- 
ie^  the  ouper  or  occupier  bt  the 
(f^roises  on  which  such  trefp  do  grow 
or  st^nd  qj  ^h^l  be  planted*  shall 
undertake  to  compound  and  p^y  a 
pun  equal  tp  one  oalf  of  the  average 


annual  repair  of  an   extfst   pf    tb« 
said  road  ^qtial  to  that  which  is  likely 
to  be  injured  by  thf  standing  of  such 
treei  ^vithjn   the   limits    aforesaid  ;*- 
namely,    p{    the     whole   ^readth    ot 
tl)e  road  a^d  of  30  feet  \\\  length  oo 
each  side  qf  such  tree*   in   the  case 
ot  a  single  tre^*   and  pf  the   waole 
breacjth  of  the  said  road^  and  of  34 
^t  m  length  beyond  the  twp  ou^-* 
most  trees,  together   uith  |he   spiac^ 
included  between  sych  two  putenno^ 
trees*  in  the  case  pf    two    or  mpre 
such  trees  staudiug  within  ^  feet  of 
each  other  and  v'l^bin  the   limits  a* 
^ores^d.      An4  that  in  all   cases    of 
trees  belonging  to  differeA^    propria 
tore,  standing  together  eithi»r  on   thp 
s^me  side  or   on  the    opppsiie   udes 
of  a  publ^;  highway*  t^e  expense  of 
maintaining  such  portion  pf  the  roads* 
OF  of  compounding  for  the    mainte* 
nance  tbereoi,  shall   be    apportioned 
bety^een  the  several  proprietprs  or  oc* 
cupiers  according  to  the  number  and 
situation   of   tli^    trees  b^l^igt^ifl    ^^ 
eac^  proprietor  of  ppcupier,   acKling 
in  each  case  30  fe^t   ip    length    on 
the  said  road    beyond  tne  outermost 
tjees. 

Nq.  4. 

fUsolutions  rehuive  to  brfodth  ^  rofuU 

and  distance  <^'  buildings. 

1.  Resoked,  Thait  it  is  the  opinkxi 
pf  this  committee*  that  all  reductions 
pf  t^e  breadth  pf  an  bighwav  from 
tlie  centre  thereof  tp  1^  than  15  , 
feet  from  the  said  centre*  ihall  be 
deemed  an  epcroachmfnt. 

2.  Resoivedf  That  it  is  the  opinion 
pf  this  committee*  that  no  house  or 
other  building  shall  be  erected  within 
filteen  feet  pf  t;he  centre  of  any 
highway  above  its  pretent  lev«l  on 
any  old  foumlaiion;  npr  above  .five 
feet  high  on  a  pew  fouadiuion  above 
the  level  of  the  cet»tre  of  thp  said 
highway.  That  no  fence  or  building 
ot  any  sort  shall  be  erected  on  a 
new  foundation  witliin  less  than  twenty 
feet  of  the  centre  of  any  highway  or 
furf^pike  road  leading  directly  to 
l.«ondbn  with'm  the  distance  of  two 
hundned  mi}es  from  Lpn(dop>  nor 
jvithin  twenty- five  feet  of  the  centre 
pf  ^ny  highway  or  turnp^lge  road 
kidding,  directly  .to  I^mlpp  wUUip  tij(s 
distance  ot  ope  hundred    miles^  nor 
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viihin  thirty  feet  of  the  centre  of 
any  highway  or  turnpike  roail  lead- 
ing directly  to  London  wHhin  the 
distance  of  fitty  miles,  nor  within 
thirty  five  foct  of  the  centre  of  any 
highway  or  turnpike  road  leading  ili- 
rectly  to  London  within  t|ie  distance 
of  twenty-live  miles,  nor  within  for- 
ty feet  of  the  centre  of  any  high* 
way  or  turnpike  road,  leading  directly 
to  London  within  the  distance  of 
£fleen  miles. 

3.  Resolved,  Thzt  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  general  pow- 
er shall  be  given  to  the  magistrates, 
and  to  trustees  of  turnpike  roads,  to 
purchase  buildings  within  these  li- 
mits b^  private  agreement,  or  by  jury 
to  be  impannelled  as  directed  by^ihe 
16  sect  of    13  Geo.  III.  c.  78. 

4.  Resolved,  I'hat  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  magistrates 
of  the  county  in  the  case  of  a  pub- 
lic highway,  assembled  at  their  quar. 
ter  sessions,  and  trustees  of  a  turn- 
pike road  or  any  five  or  more  of 
them,  sliall  be  authorized  to  permit 
erections  within  these  limits  in  par- 
ticular cases,  provided  public  notice 
of  the  intention  of  applying  for  sudi 
permission  be  given,  and  the  parties 
applying  for  the  same  shall  agree  to 
maintain  the  road  adjoining  such  build- 
ings in  complete  repair,  or  to  well 
and  substantially  pave  and  maintain 
the  same,  or  pay  a  sum  equal  to 
double  the  average  annual  expense 
of  maintaining  such  a  length  of  road 
in  complete  repair,  cakulated  on  the 
annual  expense  of  the  whole  road,  at 
the  option  of  the  trustees  in  the  case 
of  a  turnpike,  and  of  that  of  the 
vestry  of  the  parish  in  the  case  of  a 
public  highway.  ^ 

5.  Resolved^ 'VnaX  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  no  (air,  mar- 
ket, race  or  other  public  meeting, 
shall  be  held  on  any  turnpike  or  o- 
ther  highway,  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
Iree  passage  on  the  same,  but  in  afl 
cases  where  the  street,  road  or  way 
will  admit  thereof,  a  breadth  of  30 
feet  at  the  least  shall  be  left  uninL 
cumbered  for  the  passage  of  travel- 
lers ;  and  where  sudi  unincumbered 
breadth  cannot  be  reserved,  such  fair, 
narket^  race,  or  other  public  meeting 


shall,  ^rhere  practicable;  be  reroor* 
ed,  under  an  order  of  the  magistrates 
having  jurisdiction  therein,  to  such 
place  where  it  can  be  conveniently 
held  without  producing  sucb  annoy- 
ance or  obstruction. 

No.  5. 

Resolutions  relating  to  the  regulmtitm  tif 

XLeiofhts,  BfC, 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  firom  and  af- 
ter a  period  to  be  named,  no  wag* 
gon  shall  be  permitted  to  be  drawn 
on  any  highway,  which  including  the 
burden  contained  therein  shall  weigh 
more  than  six  tons  in  summer,  nor 
more  than  5  tons  10  cwt.  in  winter, 
except  such  burden  be  a  single  block 
of  stone«  a  single  cable  rope,  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  metal,  of  timber,  or  of 
ordnance.  J^o  such  articles,  which, 
including  the  carriage,  shall  excee4 
the  greatest  weight  allowed  by  law, 
shall  be  carried  c»n  any  carriai^e  hav- 
ing less  than  four  wheels  of  9  inches 
breadth  in  the  fellies  and  madl  con- 
formable to  law.  All  such  articles, 
not  bein^  ordnance  actually  belong- 
ing to  his  Majesty,  shall  pay  add!, 
tional  tolls  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
bable injury  occasioned  by  such  ad- 
ditional burdens,  that  is  to  say,  ac- 
cording to  the  squares  of  tl^e  ^mtiooal 
weights. 

2.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opimon 
of  this  committee,  that  a  period  of 
two  years  be  allowed  to  th«  prupri^- 
tors  of  broad  wheel  waggons  to  wear 
out  their  present  wheels,  and  to  make 
their  waggons  confonnable  to  tbb  new 
provision.  ' 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  is  tlie  opinioii 
of  this  committee,  that  a  progj-essivelv 
increasing  toll  or  '  assessment  shall 
take  place,  after  the  period  of  two 
years,  on  al|  wheels  intepded  to  be 
prohiljited.     . 

4.  Resat-tiedt  T^at  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  from  and  af- 
ter a  period  to  be  named,  the  pro- 
visions of  tl>e  13'  Geo.  hi.  c.  84.  res- 
pecting the  weights  to  be  carriedt 
and  the  number  of  horses  to  be  al- 
lowed to  wagffons  and  carts,  be  re- 
pealed, and  the  regulations  contained 
in  the  followin|  schedule  be  substitotcd 
in  lieu  thereof. 
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SCHEDULE  (A) 


1S9 


Curiae^ 


Wafgons 


Cftrtf  • 


•Sreadth  of  Wbceh. 


Having  the  tire  9  incbet  broad 
6  iochea,  roUing  U  .  .  •  ,  . 

9  Inches  fore  wheels,  6  faiod  . 
6  inches  

6  inches  fore  wheels,  3  bind  . 

J  inches ,  •  • 

Less  t^aa  3  inches 

9  inches 

6  inches  . 

3  inches  .  •   •  •   ,* 

Less  than  3  inches 


Hfloes. 


SuoiiDer, 
3       10 


WfMbtt, 


3  17 

3  0 

2  10 

3  0 

2  1« 

1  10 

I  5 


Winter 
5>     iO 


12 
13 


3  T 

2  lU 

2  0 

2  15 

2  7 

1  5 

]  0 


flbismftU*^ 


5.  Hetolveti,  llMt  it  is  the  opinion 
of  tbtt  comnrifttee*  that  the  nails  of 
tlie  tire  of  tl»e  wberls  of  all  wag- 
gons and  carts  to  be  made  or  re- 
paired from  and  after  a  certain  period, 
xi  not  already  worn  perfectly  snnooth, 
shall  be  countersimk,  or  shall  pay 
double  tlie  tolls  granted  to  tlie  sever- 
al trusts  for  wlieeU  of  equal  breadth. 

6.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  connnhtee,  that  in  like  man- 
ner, from  and  after  a  certain  period, 
carriages  having  projecting  tires,  or 
having  tires,  which  deviate  in  their 
ionn  more  than  in  I  he  propor. 
tion  of  halt  an  ipph  \n  four  inches 
and  half,  or  one- ninth  part  from  a 
flat  surface,  from  the  centre  of  tlie 
tire  of  the  said  wheels,  to  either  of 
tiie  external  rims  of  the  said  tires, 
or  which  do  not  bear  fairlv  on  the 
ground  in  their  whole  bremfth  in  the 
like  proportion,  or  having  their  shoes 
of  less  breadth  Ihi^n  the  soles  of  the 
wheels,  shall  in  all  cases  tie  ronsi- 
dered  as  narrow  wheels,  and  be  li- 
mited in  weight  and  pay  incrr^^ed 
tolls  at  turnpike  gates,  aiul  increased 
parochial  assessments  accordingly. 

7.  Resolved,  1  hat  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  comiD^tee,  that  it  is  expedient 
to  encourage  the  M^e  of  waggons  and 
«rts  whose  wheels  have  the  tire  of 
the  fellies  not  LebS  than  fix  inclies 
iu  breadth,  perfectly  flat  and  cylin- 
drical, the  nails  countersunk,  aiul  the 
axles  and  arms  straight  and  horizontal. 

8  Resoked,  'I  hat  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  commttfee,  that  for  t  •  pur- 
fo9t  all  caubgei  furoiaiM  wHIi  wIkcU 


of  tbis  description  biiall  be  i)enniiled 
to  pass  through  the  turnpike  gateti 
erected  on  ttie  differmt  tump'Ucet 
throughout  the  kingdom,  on  paying 
one  half  only  of  the  tolls  payable  by 
carriages  ol  the  like  description  ii| 
other  respects. 

9  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  a  prochiai  tax 
assessment  in  aid  of  the  iiighway 
rate,  on  a  scale  to  be  formed  in  pror 
portion  to  the  burdens  usually  carried 
thereon,  or  the  horses  employed  there- 
with, and  regu^ted  by  the  breadti) 
of  their  wheels  l>e  laid  ou  ail  car- 
riagts,  excepting  those  above  describe 
fd,  having  t be  (ire  of  the  \%hecii  six 
inciie$  in  breadth  and  perfectly  ilut ' 
and  cylindrical,  the  nails  cotinter-iunk, 
and  th^  axles  a{id  arms  straight  aofi 
lioriaontal. 

\Q:  Resolved,  Tliat  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  coniiiiittee,  that  from  and 
after  hve  years  the  use  of  all  waggp  h 
if  drawn  by  more  than  iwo  horNcOiiMi 
of  carts  it  drawn  by  more  than  one 
horse,  having  the  tire  of  the  fellies 
lesft  than  six  inches  in  breadth,  slia^ 
be  prohibited  to  be  used  0!i  any  turn- 
pike rood. 

11.  Resolved,  lliatitisthe  opinioi\ 
of  this  comintttee,  that  from  and 
softer  eight  years,  the  use  of  all  wag- 
gons it  drawn '  by  more  than  two 
horses,  and  of  carts,  if  drawn  by 
more  Xhdn  one  hqrse,  liaving  the  tire 
of  tlie  fellies  of  less  breadili  than  sir 
inches,  shall  be  prohibited  tq  be  di-awn 
on  any  highway. 
.  i^.  Resalted,  Thai  it  is  the  opinioi) 
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of  this  commiltee,  that  all  carriage* 
caffving  todder  and  manure  shall  be 
liable  to  the  saiwc  re>lrictIons  with 
regard  to  weight*,  coii^^tructjion  of 
wheels  tin4  Humt>ef  of  KofMt^  at  other 
carfiages,  in  order  to  exempt  them 
from  the  payment  of  aiiy  part  of  the 
tolls  granted  for  the  iiiaiuteiiauce  of 
>ny  turn  pike  road. 

13.  fUsiptced,  l  hat  it  is  tha  opinion 
of  this  toinmiUcc,  that  all  carri^^^es 
which  are  now  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  lolls  oil  account  of  their  car- 
tying  fodder  or  manure,  shall,  if  they 
pass  more  than  four  miles  oU  any 
turnpike  road,  be  liable  to  pay  one 
half  of  the  tolls  payable  on  carriages 
of  a  similar  descripiiou  on  the  sume 

road.  ... 

14.  Resohed,  TlrttitB  the  opinion 
6f  this  committee,  that  the  surveyors  and 
tnaiority  of  the  inhabitants  of  anjr 
parish  in  vestry  assemble*!,  shall  be 
authorized  and  im powered  to  erect 
weighing  machii»es  within  their  re» 
spectivc  parishes,  and  to  levy  penal- 
ties in  aid  of  the  highways  siinUtr  to 
those  granted,  either  by  the  general 
turnpike  act,  or  by  the  act  for  the 
rcgulallon  of  the  nearest  turnpike,  for 
excessive  burdens.  . 

J  5.  Resolvedf  I'hat  it  is  the  opinion 
hf  this  committee,  that  the  keepers 
of  weighing  engines,  whether  belong- 
ing to  particular  parishes  or  to  a  turn- 
pike  road,  and  the  trusices,  surveyors, 
or  other  parish  officers  entrustied  with 
the  regulation,  care,  or  letting  of  such 
weighing  engines,  be  prohibited  from 
compounding  with  tlie  proprietor  of 
Waggons  or  otlier  carriages ;  and  that 
waggon  roasters  and  others  interested 
in  carrviiiir  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
cbandizV,'bc  prohibited  from  rent- 
foi;  the  said  weighing  machines. 

lb.  Be'fohed,  il»at  it  is  the  opinion 
6f  tliis  committee,  that  the  owners 
of  all  waggons  and  ca^ts  as  well  as 
the  drivers  ol  tlic  same,  be  responsible 
t,T  all  evasions  practised  in  carrying 
heavier  loads  than  the  law  allows. 

l7.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  thut  magistrates 
assembled  in  quarter  sessions  should 
Uautl^orized  to  iix  the  quantities  of 
wheat,  lime,  chalk,  timber,  coal, 
«nd  all  other  articles  capable  of  being 
defined,  to  be  carried  en  waggons 
»^id  carts,  in  coriforimty  to  the  pco- 


visions  of  tbe  bw  respectrog  weiAbts, 
so  as  they  do  not  io  any  case  ^mit 
of  greater  weights  being  carried  than 
are  permuted  to  be  carried  iu  the  sche- 
dule (A)  bv  the  reapedive  waggoin 
and  carts  therein  described. 

18.  S^oh^d,  That  it  is  theopinkm 
of  this  committee,  that  ma^tratca 
assembled  in  petty  or  ouarlier  aessioos 
be  authorized  to  make  regulations 
respecting  triggers  or  checks  tor  wa§. 
gun*  and  carts  going  up  hill,  io  di^ 
iricts  where  such  precautipua  appear 
to  be  necessarv. 

19.  Resolved,  That  it  it  the  opinioii 
of  this  committee,  that  m^istrales  ia 
theic  districts  be  empoweted  to  au- 
thorize a  greater  number  of  liorses, 
wh«rev«r  it  shall  b«  fcitisfarforiiy 
proved  to  them  that  a  greater  number 
are  usually  in  summer  necessary  to 
draw  tlie  weights  permitted  to  be 
drawn  in  any  carriages  limited  by 
law  aa  to  tlie  weight  which  they  are 
to  carry,  provided  that  no  greater 
number  of  ho^-ses  be  allowed  ia  wia* 
ter  than  in  summer,  but  rather  tbat 
adiminutioQ  of  burden  dotJien  take 
place.  That  o|)poituaity  be  given  to 
surveyors  of  turnpikes  and  of  higb- 
ways 'to  cootrovei'L  the  statements  of 
interested  persons:  that  tbe  district 
surveyor  or  surveyors,  of  pariibes  and 
of  turnpikes  be  summoned  to  attend 
the  meeiiugs  held  k>r  tbe  purpoae  of 
bearing  and  deteruviouig  sucli  qiie». 
tionsi. 

20.  Resolved,  lliat  it  is  tbe  opioioo 
of  this  committee,  that  no  boys  of 
less  than  fourteen  years  of  age  be  per- 
mitted lo  conduct  waggons,  an4  that 
additional  penaaies  do  att^cii  ou  per- 
sons refusing  or  resistieg  aod  uaing 
force  to  prevent  informalioii. 

No.  a. 

Regulalinns  regarding  Surveyors  and 
Inspectors, 

1.  Resolvedy  That  it  isthec^inioa 
of  this  committee,  tliat  the  nomioatioii 
and  appointment  o(  the  surveyors 
sliould  take  place  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  year  Uian  is  at  present  by  Law 
e}»tabli)>lied»  and  that  the  perioid  for 
making  up  and  setiling  the  accouuta 
of  tiie  preceding  surveyors,  be  altered 
accordingly. 

2.  •  solvedt  llut  it  is  the  opinioa 
q(  tU^  f^ommote^  thai  ^  person  vlyi 
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Mh  selired  the  dffice  of  surveyor 
oiie  year,  shall  be  again  appointed  for 
the  same  place  widiin  two  year*, 
without  bb  consent. 

3.  Resolved,  1  hat  it  is  the  opiniod 
of  thb  committee,  that  the  rtiagistnitcs 
actiog  for  any  county,  riding,  hun- 
dred,  rifpe,  wapentake,  tithiag  or  dt- 
▼isioD  of  the  Same,  shall  be  authorized 
to  appoint  a  district  surveyor  or  m- 
specior  out  of  the  persons  oest  quali- 
fied, and  most,  likely  to  execute  tlie 
oflice  with  vigour  andelfcct,  for  the 
distfKt  in  which  they  shall  act,  instead 
of  the  assistant  surveyor,  with  a  sa- 
lary fi>r  such  days  as  he  shall  be  called 
upon  to  act,  not  exceeding  in  the 
vhole  one  eighth  part  of  a  6(2.  par- 
ochUl  assessment  of  the  true  annual 
value  or  rent  of  the  parishes  within 
the  dlArict;  and  that  such  magi*irates 
be  empowered  to  equalize  the  higlu 
way  rales  within  the  parishes  contri- 
butiog  to  the  payment  of  such  salary, 
and  to  call  before  them  for  that  pur- 
pose  all  parish  officers  and  others,  and 
to  examine  parish  fates. 

4  Resolved,  '1  hat  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  such  lns|)ector 
shall  thrice  in  each  year  (and  oftener 
if  required  by  the  magistrates)  inspect 
and  take  notes  in  writing  ot  the  state 
of  the  roads  in  each  township  or 
parish,  once  preceding  the  general 
spring  meetings  of  the  surveyors  to 
be  held  in  March,  at  a  special  session! 
of  tl>e  magistrates;  secondly  within 
fourteen  days  previous  to  Midsum- 
mer,  and  thirdly  wiiliin  fourieen  days 
of  Michaelmas,' and  to  take  down  m 
writing  on  view,  and  to  report  the 
itaie  of  hedges,  drains,  plats,  bridges, 
ai)d  all  nuisaiKCs,  as  well  as  to  sug- 
gest such  alterations  and  amendments 
as  can  convenienily  be  made. 

5.  Hesohedy  Thai  il  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  the  number 
of  days  which  shall  be  deemed  tuf- 
£cient  for  such  inspection,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  magistrates  at  special 
s«bsion6 ;  and  tbat  if  thought  necessary 
by  the  magistrates,  the  inspector  be 
further  ordered  in  writing  to  view 
the  roads  or  any  part  of  them  at 
other  times,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
the  orders  of  the  ma§(istrates  are  doly 
executed  or  not,  and  fbr  oth«r  pur- 
poses.   A   copy  of  each  order  of  a 


nkgistrate  to  be  seat   to  the  iaspec« 
tors. 

6.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  such  inspector 
be  appointed  for  two  or  more  years, 
and  to  t  Ae  an  oath  of  oflice  or  ^ap* 
pointment,  and  if  called  upon,  to  par- 
ticular facts  as  well  as  wtien  on  evi. 
dence ;  and  that  he  do  give  bond  for 
the  payment  of  and  accounting  for 
monies,  with  penalties  for  neglect  of 
duty  of  from  £90  to  40«. 

7.  Resolved,  'ITiat  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  commi  ttee,  that  on  the  death 
of  the  inspector,  or  his  otherwise  be- 
coming incapable  from  ill  health,  or 
quitting  his  rrsidence  in  the  district 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  niiles, 
the  said  justices  Shall  appoint  another ; 
the  said  mspector  in  ail  ca!»es  to  be 
a  principal  evidence  on  oath  on  the 
part  of  the  public  as  to  ail  olfences- 
against  the  highway  laws. 

8.  Resolved,  1  hat  it  is  the  opinioa 
of  this  committee,  that  the  fun-eyor, 
on  order  of  the  justices  to  be  delivered 
to  the  inspector,  do  make  all  necessary 
drains,  trunks,  plats,  bridges,  &c. 
where  tliey  lead  out  of  the  highways, 
to  be  charged  to  the  parish  account; 
the  execution  of  the  same,  and  their 
state  to  be  reported  to  the  magistrates 
i.i  special  sc^isions  by  the  inspector. 
I'his  provision  not  to  prevent  tne  sur- 
veyor from  acting  upon  his  own  au- 
tnority  and  judgment  where*  he  sees 
fit,  as' now  authorized  and  required  by 
law,  if  not  contrary  to  the  special  or- 
der of  the  justices  in  any  particular 
case. 

9.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  the  inspector 
of  the  highways  as  well  as  the  sur- 
veyor, do  give  information  of  persons 
liable  to  repair  by  tenure,  and  do 
report  where  .  direction- posts  are 
wanted,  where  materials  are  to  be 
procured,  as  well  within  the  particular 
parish,  township  or  place  requiring 
the  same,  as  in  the  adjacent  parishes 
where  the  particular  parish  does  not 
supply  the  same. 

10.  Resolved,  That  it  k  the  opinion 
of  this  comrahtce,  tnat  the  parochial 
survevor  do  report  to  the  inspector 
thrice  in  the  year  and  oltener  if  requiretl, 
the   stale  W   tlie   voa<l$#  aud  t^f   ihe 
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•peraiion*  required  ta  be  done 
either  periodically  or  otherwise,  and 
tU>  upo4i  requihitioii  made,  sitteud 
tbedislrici  kurve}ror  in  his  survevs  of 
the |^uri:»h, township  or  place  uoder  his 
particular  supev-iiftendance. 

11.  Rtsolvcdp  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  ct/inniiltee,  that  at  tlie  special 
sessions  to  be  held  in  March  or  April, 
the  surveyor  shall  appear  to  show 
cause  why  a  full  asseismeut  of  six- 
pence in  the  pound  slu>uld  not  be 
'  raised  within  hit  district;  the  tu^pfctor 
of  the  higiiwayt  also  attcnuing,  to 
bear  witne>s  from  bis  written  uutes» 
whether  the  wtiole  assessment  or  what 
l>art  thereof  may  be  wautiug  for  the 
re^ir  of  the  roads,  due  attention 
bemg  paid  to  the  money  on  account 
arising  irom  the  non-performance  of 
last  year's  statute  duty  or  other- 
wise, 

12.  Reiolwdp  That  it  is  the  opinion 
^this  committee,  that   it    shall    be 
at  the  option  of  the  surve^ror  to  re- 
quire  the  statute  duty  in  kind,  or   a 
composition  in  lieu  thereof,    at  such 
rate  as  shall  be  tixed  by  law    on  ail 
property,  or  in  the    ca^e    of   teams, 
draughts  or  ploughs  with  their  horses, 
or  oxen,  or    labourers,  at  such  rates 
as  the  justices  at  their  special  sessions 
to  be  held  witlitn  fourteen  davs  after 
the  quarter  sessions  sliall  adjudge    to 
be  reasonable,  due  regard  being  had 
to  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour  and 
rate  of  hirinjg  such    teams,    draughts 
or  ploughs    m    such    neighbourhood, 
not  exceeding   12s*  nor  less  than  3s. 
for  each  team,  draught,  or  plough  for 
each  day,  and  in  default  of  their  ad- 
judging and  declai-in|r    the    same  the 
sum  ol'  ^.  for,  and  m  lieu  of  every 
such  days  duty  for  each  team,  draught 
or  plough;  and  for  every    cart  and 
two  horses,  or  beasts  of  draught  not 
exceeding  Ss.  nor  less  than  3s.    and 
'in    default    of     adjudging    4:i.    and 
for  every  cart   with    one    horse    or 
beast  of  draught  not    exceeding   6$. 
nor  less  thau  23.  and    in    default    of 
adjudging  3s.  for,  and  In  lieu  of  every 
day's  duty  ;  and  for    every  labourer 
not  exceeding  23.  nor  less    than    Is. 
aid  in  -default  of    adjudging  Is.  6d. 
13.  Resolved,  I'hat  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this   committee,   that    penalties   in 
all  cases  be  double  the  rate  of  coiu- 
pusitioOf  on  non  performance  or  oa  not 


sending  the  requisite  number  of  horset 
or  niei),  &c. 

U.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  comunttee,  tliat  the  hours  of 
work  for  all  statu' e  labour,  should 
be  eight  entire  bburs  of  working  on 
the  p:ace  appointed,  exclusive  of  the 
time  of  going,  returning,  the  hour  of 
meal,  &c.  f#r  each  day's  work. 

15.  Ratoivcd,  That  it  is  tfieo|MnioQ 
of  this  committee,  that  the  magibUates 
iu  petty  session  shall  be  empowered 
to  limit  and  define  by  weight  or 
measure  what  quantity  of  stone  or 
of  otlier  materials  sliould  be  deemed 
a  load,  for  each  of  the  several  teams, 
drauglits,  plouglis  or  carts  employed 
in  the  sevei-al  parishes  within  tneir 
jurisdiction,  having  due  regard  to  the 
situations  in  which  they  are  to  be 
employed  and  to  the  general  practice 
of  the  country. 

16.  Resolved^  Tliat  it  is  the  opinion 
of  tliis  committee,  that  every  persoa 
liable  to  sutute  duty  from  property 
occupied  or  for  teams,  &c.  should  be 
assessed  in  just  proportions,  and  that 
a  copy  of  this  assessment,  stating 
whether  «lhe  several  persons  are  in- 
tended to  be  called  upon  for  their 
compositions  or  for  labour  iu  kind 
or  for  botii,  and  in  what  proportion 
of  each,  be  delivered  to  tlie  in:>|>eclor 
of  the  hiflrhways. 

17.  Rt  solved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
oftliis  cummitlee,  that  personal  labour 
sliall  be  requirabieof  all  such  persons 
not  paying  on  account  of  property 
occupied,  or  on  account  of  teams, 
&c.  as  shall  gain  their  living  by  the 
wages  of  daily  labour,  or  sucli  parts 
ot  taem  as  tne  surveyors  shall  think 
ill,  upon  being  paid  for  such  labour 
the  Usual  and  customary  wages  of 
tiie  district ;  on  refusal  of  such  personal 
labour,  the  said  persons  to  be  liable 
to  as^esslnent  at  the  rate  of  the 
customary  wages  of  ordinary  labour 
in  the  district  for  a^  many  days  as 
shall  be  tixed  by  the  general  high* 
way  rate  tor  the  year. 

i$,  iujfolved.  That  it  is  theoplnioo 
of  this  committee,  that  justices  in 
special  seiisions   may    exempt     poor 

{persons  tVom  paymg  the  rale  to  the 
lij^h^ay,  in  consideration  of  their 
pavert),  number  of  children,  &c. 
though  occupying  rateable  propenv. 
ly.  He^olicd,   I  bl^iX  it  is  the  DohiiJu 
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of  this  Gommittee,  that  the  proportion 
of  duty  performed  between  March 
and  beptember  be  deducted  from 
the  whole  due  aooordmg  to  the  legal 
proportions,  and  that  the  remaining 
balance  be  paid  in  the  month  of 
October  to  the  surveyor  of  the  parish^ 
township  or  place,  on  penalty  of  pay- 
ing double  or  the  sum  then  due. 

!20.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  a  copy  of  the 
account  thus  settled,  be  delivered  to 
the  inspector  of  the  highways,  whose 
dufy  it  shall  be  (where  any  shall 
have  beoi  appointed)  to  cause  the 
demand  for  the  arrears  of  assessment 
and  statute  duty  to  be  made  by  the 
surveyor;  where  no  inspector  shall 
have  been  appotuted,  the  surveyor 
to  proceed  ot  liis  own  authority  to 
recover  the  same. under  the  modes 
pointed  out,  and  under  the  penalties 
and  fines  established  by  the  exist'mg 
or  by  the  intended  laws. 

21.  Reiolved,  Ihat  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  couimittee,  that  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  surveyor,  compositions 
in  money  may  be  paid  in  lieu  of 
statute  duty,  provided  the  persons 
wishing  to  compound,  and  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  surveyor,  do  pay 
the  whele  of  tlie  demand  or  sum 
rated  in  the  assessment  within  four- 
teen days,  after  having  obta'uied  such 
consent,  under  pain  of  forfeiting;  double 
the  sum  for  neglecting  or  delaying  to 
pay  the  said  composition. 

22.  Resolved,  Ihat  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  tliat  in  cases  where 
the  inhabitants  of  any  parish,  town- 
»bip  or  place*  do  not  aeem  it  ex- 
pedient to  fix  upon  any  certain  times 
•or  the  seed  jnoiuh,  or  lor  the  hay 
and  com  harvest »  when  no  statute 
the  sutute  duty,  in  kind,  pro- 
tided  tnat  the '  persons  who  have 
been  aummoned  to  perform  such 
duty  is  to  be  called  forth  in  con- 
formity to.  the  43  sect,  of  13  George 
111.  c.  7«.  1  hat  no  horses,  oxen  or 
men  actually  employed  in  the  sowuig 
of  coin  or  other  seed,  or  m  getting 
in  the  hay  or  corn  harvest,  or  in 
saving,  any  other  crops,  shall  for 
those  ^ayS  be  called  upon  to  perform 
duty,     and    who    shall    be    excused 
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from  the  performance  in  consequence 
of  such  occupations,  do  give  notice 
to  the  surveyor  of  the  earliest  day 
when  they  shaU  have  finished  suct^  ' 
operations,  and  do  receive  the  sur- 
veyors further  directions  accordingly,  . 
under  penalty  of  performing  a  ^louble 
day's  duty,  or  paying  a  double  com« 
position  for  every  omission. 

23.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee*  that  each  year 
in  the  month  of  March,  the  iDspeotor 
and  also  the  surveyor  shall  show 
their  accounts  to  the  maj^istrates,  - 
stating  therein  what  sums arismg  froin 
stature  duty  assessments  or  from-com* 
position  or  fines  are  then  in  hand 
for  the  repair  of  each  division,  parish, 
township  or  place,  when  the  future 
assessment  ot  each  division,  parish, 
township  or  place  shall  be  regolatedr 
in  proportion  to  (he  stock  of  money 
in  hand,  or  which  shall  be  due  anJa 
recoverable  within  ose  month. 

24.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinioQ 
of  this  committee,  that  the  surveyor's 
duties,  services,  powers  and  penalties 
shall  remain  as  before,  when  not 
altered  by  this  act,  without  abridging 
in  any  degree  his  authority  or  re* 
spon&ibility,  unless  where  controiUed 
by  the  inspector. 

25.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  the  peualtiet 
attaching  on  the  surveyors,  shall  be 
double  of  those  which  attach  on  all 
individuals  omitting  to  do  what  the 
law  requires  or  wilfully  oO'ending 
against  the  law,  and  the  penalties 
attaching  on  the  inspectors  aouble  of 
tho>e  to  which  the  surveyors  are 
subjected.  l*hat  inspectors  of  high- 
ways as  well  as  surveyors,  be  ia 
all  cases  relating  to  the  roads  com- 
petent witnesses.  That  forms  of 
schedule  for  the  statute  duty  and 
compositions  be  pHnled  and  delivered 
to  each  surveyor  and  inspector,  to 
be  paid  for  by  tliem,  out  of  the 
monies  raised  io  the  several  parishes, 
townships  or  places. '  1  hat  copies  or 
duplicates  of  all  schedules  when 
filled  up,  be  fixed  on  the  church  doors 
of  each  parish,  or  other  public  place 
in ,  eaph  division,  if  so  ordered  by 
t(D^  magistrates  in  special  setsiuoi^ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SRF.TCH  OP  MADAME 
ROLAND. 

"On  lifie*8   rosy  morn,  with  « protper- 
oui   bieezf, 
We    all    our    light    fails    may    6x9' 

With  A  ckfiidleRS    borison    may   sweep 
at  our  ease, 
Aad    o#   norrovi^   ne'er   feel    the    salt 

H>'»y> 
3iit  ere  we   have  reacbM  out  Bieridian» 
the  gale 
.From    the   poi»t   id  iU«fort«nc    may 
blow» 
ilnd  the  sun  of  oar  beiog  all  cheeriess  and 
pale. 
May  set  in  the  wild  warea  of  woe." 

RVSHTOK. 

BORN  fn  an  obacare  station,  the 
daoghter  of  Gatifn  Fhlipon,  an 
si'fht,  and  of  Marsuret  Bimoiit  his 
wife,  Madame  Roland  pusNed  her 
^*6uth  in  the  bosom  of  retirement, 
occupied  in  acquiring  those  virtues 
ami  talents  by  which  she  became 
afterSvanls  so  emtnentiy  distinguished. 
M.  Phlipun  was,  by  profession,  an 
engruvcf ;  he  also  practised  painting 
aiTd  enamelhng,  but  tlie  heat  which 
the  latier  required  proving  prejudicial 
to  bis  sight,  he  determ'tned  to  rern>- 
(((tlsh  it,  am^  conftne  hiinself  wholly 
to  the  art  of  engraving,  in  which  he 
employed,  in  an  exteiwive  business, 
a  ronstderable  number  v(  workmen. 
Aetive  and  vairr,  bnt  without  eru- 
dition, he  possessed  that  degree  of 
tuste  and  superficial  knowMge  which 
an  employ Uient  coimected  with  the 
iiife  ar*s  seldom  fads  to  tuspire. 
His  wife,  had. a  smill  fortune,  but  a 
'*  channing  figure  and  celestial 
mind ;"  her  parents  represented  to 
her  M.  Fhlipon  as  an  honest  man, 
uhose  talents  eirsnred  her  subsistence ; 
Jier  reason  father  than  her  heart  ac- 
cepted of  hfm.  **h  fsaproof  of  wisdom," 
observes  ^iadame  Itoland,  "  to  be 
able  to  contract  om'  desires:  enjoy- 
ment IS  more  rare  than  is  imagined, 
but  Tirtne  is  never  without  its  conso- 
lation.** Madame  Fhlipon  was  sensible 
that  instead  of  that  happmess,  whidi 
she  contd  not  expect,  stie  shotdd  be 
able  to  ditism  domestic  quiet,  it> 
most  desirable  substitute. 


Jeanne    Marie    Fhlipon   was     the 
second  of  se^ren    children,    and    the 
only       one      who      surrived;      her 
iDOtlier    frequently     remarked,    with 
pleasure,  that    of  all    her    children,' 
she    alone    had    never     caused     her 
sorrow  or  regret.    The  pru«lence  and 
other  excellent  qualities  of  Madame 
Fhlipon  Si»on  gave  her  an  ascendancy 
over  her  daughters  mifd  and    affec* 
tionate  disposition.    So  great  was  thb 
ascendancy,  that  in,  those    little  dis- 
putes, unavoidable  between    authori* 
taiive  reason,    and    resisting   infaiKy, 
slie  never  found  necessary  to  punish 
otherwise  than  by    gravely    applying 
to    her    the   title    of   MudtmaudU^ 
and  6xins  oo  her  an  eye  of  reproof. 
**  I  still  feer  says  Madame  Koland, 
"  the  impression  made    upon  me  by 
her  look,  at  other  times  so  atfectioiiate  ; 
I  still  hear,  wkh  a  palpitating  hcartr 
the   word   Mademoiselk,   substituted 
with  heart-rending    dignity,    for    the 
kind  name  of  daughter,  or  the  elegant 
appellation  ot  J/oRo/t.    Yes,  Jl/oiioii; 
lor  so  I  was  called ;  I  am  sorry  for 
the  lovers  of  ronvance ;  there    is  cer- 
tainly nothing    noble    in    the   name, 
nor  IS  it  at  all  suitable  to  a  heroine 
of  the  lofty  kind  ;  yet  tlie    ears  of  the 
ino»t  delicate  would  have    been    re- 
conciled   to    this    name  if  they  had 
heard  it  pronounced  by  my  mother. 
What  expression  could  want  elegance 
when  conveyed   in-  her    afTecilonate 
tones?"    Lively   without    being   tur- 
bulent, and  of  a  reflective    temper, 
Manon  desired  otily  to  be  employed, 
while  she  quickly  seized  trrry    idea 
that  was  presented  to  her — ^At    four 
years  of  age  the  business  of  learning 
to  read  was  nearly    compleied,    and 
it  was  only  necessary    afterwards  to 
supply  her  with  books,  which,  when- 
ever she  got  mto    her. hands,    were 
sure    to    engross    all   her  attention; 
which  nothhig  but  a   nosegay    could 
divert.    ••  Under  the  tranquil  shelter 
of  my  paternal  roof,"   says  she,  •*! 
was    happy    from    mjrin^cj    with 
flowers  ^nd   books:    in    the    narrow 
confines  of  a  prison,  amidst  the  f^haim 
imposed  by    the   most  shocking    ty- 
raony,  1  torgct  the  injustice  ol  iB«a» 
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their    f<A\%t$f   and     Biy   mkktiMnett 
with'  books  and  fiowert.'' 

The  parents  of  Afamtin  availed 
theimelvet  of  her  studious  tuni,  to 
put  into  her  bands  the  Catechiinis» 
wKhtheOM  and  New  'i >?4amenls ; 
while  slie' learned  ^ith  f;icility  every 
4hing  which  was  taught  ber.  GuiboC 
a  painter,  whose  panegyric  on  Pounsin 
obtained  the  prize  from  the  academy 
at  Rouen,  frequently  visiltd  at  M. 
Phlipon's  ;  where  he  delighted  in  a- 
musing  the  little  Manon  with  ex- 
travagant and  nrarvcilou^  tales.  '*  i 
think  1  see  hiro  now,"  says  she, 
''with  a  figure  bordering  on  the 
grotesque,  siitiiig  in  an  armed  chair, 
making  me  repeat  St,  AthanaHut^ 
Creed;  then  rewarding  my  com- 
pliance with  the  story  of  Tangrr, 
wliose  nose  was  so  long,  that  he  was 
obliged,  wben  he  walked^  to  twist 
it  round  his  arm.*' 

At  seven  yrars  of  age  AftmoH  was 
sent  to  the  parish    church  to  atteitd 
catechism,  in  order  to    pri*pare   her 
for  confirmatiun.     I'he  children,  on 
this  occasion  repeated,  as  their  weekly 
task,  the  epistle  ami  go«{>el,  a  portion 
of  the  catechism,  and  the  collect  for 
the  day.    A  young  priest  gave  them 
instruct,ions,  and  explained  to    them 
the  questions  necessary  to  the  subject. 
'I be    pastors    were     alio    sometimes 
seen<  among    tiieir    youthful    Docks, 
whom    they    interrogated   respecting 
tiie  progress  they    had    made.      i  ht 
lector  df  the  parish,  accosted  Manoa 
on  one  of  these  days,    in    order    to 
wand  the  depth    of   her    erudition, 
and  to  dispUy  at  the  same  time,    his 
own  sagacity.     He  was  a  good  sort 
of  a  man,  said  to  be  very  learned, 
though   he   could    not    dehier   two 
'^ords  of    common   sense    from   tiic 
pulpit,  in  which  lie  had  the  rage  of 
exlubiting  himself.    «  lie  asked  me,*' 
says  he,  •*  how  many  orders  of  i»piri  is 
l*»ere  were  in  the  ceiestial  hierarchy ; 
f^<>fn  tlie  ironical  tone    and    the   air 
•f  triumph   with    which   he  put  tiie 
Hu^tiou,  i  u as  persuaded    tUat    he 
•expected  to  puzzle  me.    1  answered^ 
with  a  smile,  that  though  there  were 
wauy  enumerated  in  the  preface  to  the 
Mts»l ;  1  tuid  found  from  other  books 
twt    there    were   nme ;    and    so    1 
■»nhallcd  before  bim  in  their  proper 
Mer^  4hc   whole  boii    of    angels. 


archangels,  thrones,  •U>inintoiiSf  Jkc, 
Never  was  priest  so  sa  isiied  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  neophyte ;  it  was 
quite  enough  to  esublUh  my  reputatiuu 
among  all  tlie  devoi.t  matrons.** 

Possibly  the  good  sense  of  Madame 
Phlipon  night    liave  0|>enited  against 
these  public  exhibitions,  and  lessons 
of  vanity  and  supersuiiim,    had    not 
tliese  ceremonies  been  committed  to 
the  care  of  her  young#r    brother^    a 
young   ecclesiastic  belonging  to    Uie 
parisii,   who    found  in    the    presence 
of  his  niece,  a  stimulus  to    persons, 
above  the  k>wer  ranks,   wIh>   by  Um 
example,  vtttrt  induced  to  send  their 
children  also.     1  lie  capacity  of  Manouy 
and  even  tlie  oeatnesi    and  eiegance 
of    her    appearance,    were   addiiicmat 
sources  of  ^ratifiration    to    the   pride 
of  iier  indulgent  parents*    1  he  eager- 
ness of  Maouo  to  leani,  su^gt^cd  to 
her  uiKle  Ibe    idea  of  teaching    her 
LAt'n ;  while  delighied  with    a  new 
study,  she  received    bis    instructions 
with'  ardour.     At   home,  masters  iut 
geograpiiy,  for    writing,    for    music, 
tor  dancing  were  provided  for   her ; 
she   received   from    her    fslther    aho 
lessons   in    drawing.      Amidst    these 
various  occupations   she   stiil    found 
time  for  h^r  le:iSons  and   iier  hooks ; 
rising  at  five  in  the   morning,    when 
a  profound  repose  reigned  liirougliout 
the  house,  she    was    accuhtomed    to 
steal  soAly,    regaidless    of    stockings 
or  ^|^oes,  with  a  o*ght  gown  thrown 
over  ber,^  to    the    chamoer    of    ht^r 
mother.  In  a  comer  of  which,  on  a 
tabU*,  her  books  were  d>epo»Ut>d.     In 
this  situation  sMc  either  read,  or  re- 
peated and  cop.ed  her  lessons^    with 
an  assiduity  tliat surprized  hor  teachers, 
iier    diligence    ami    rap'ul     pro^^ie^ 
rendered    lier    tiie    favourite    at   her 
ma>ters;  while  the  interi'vt  aiu)  pleasure 
they  felt  in  asiisting  her,    redoubled 
licr     industry    and    at'eiition.      Her 
tutors,    at    length,    flattered    by  the 
cafiacity  of   their    pupil,   universally 
agreed,  that    tiieir    instructions    were 
no  longer  tiecvrisary,   and    that    tiiry 
ought  not  to  be  paid,    though    they 
shouid  gladly  continue  to  visit  at  fiie 
house,  to  conv  r^e  with    their  puj>it, 
ani,  as  frienc^   19  bel^old    her  m*o- 
grcts. 

The  In6uence  of  M.  l^hlipon,  orer 
th«  education   id  bis  daughter,    was 
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fortunalrly  hut  slight,  as  that  little 
was  calculated  to  do  mischief.  Mauoii 
was  sometimes  obstinate  or  rathet, 
she  did  aot  readily  submit  to  authority 
or  caprice,  when  her  judgment  re- 
sisted its  dictates.  Her  motlier  w1k> 
h^d  studied  a  temper,  which  doubtless 
the  had  coutributc^d  to  (orm,  governed 
her  by  t«ason,  or  drew  hereby  the 
cords  of  ali'ection ;  nor  did  she  often 
experience  opposition  to  lier  will. 
Her  «father,  hasty  in  his  inanner. 
isfiuedliis  orders  imperiously  ;  he  found 
them  sometimes  oisput^,  and  seldom 
4>beyed  without  reluctance,  if  despoU 
like  he  attempted  to  puoish  her, 
Jthe  affectionate  and  gentle  ManoR 
w^a  converted  into  a  lion.  More 
tiian  ooce,  during  tlie  operation  of  a 
whipping,  she  bit  the  mi^h  aeross 
whi<h  she  was  laid,  protesting,  with 
violence,  against  a  chastisement  so 
deurading. 

Qne  d[ay  being  a  little  indisposed, 
it  was  thought  proper  she  should 
take  some  medicine.  'J'he  draught 
was  accordingly  presented,  and  from 
the  nauseous  sceot»  rejected  witli  ab- 
horrence. Madam*  Phlipon  tried  to 
overcome  the  repugnance  of  her 
daughter,  and,  by  expo)»tulations,  in* 
f  pi  red  her  with  the  desire  of  obedi- 
ence. But,  her  senses  still  revolting, 
tl^e  elFort  proved  vain ;  M.  Phlipon, 
oh  hearing  what  bad  passed,  put 
himself  into  a  rage,  and  ascriiiing  to 
stubbornness  the  resistance  offered  to 
the  medicine,  had  once  more  recourse 
to  his  remedy  qf  the  rod.  The  re* 
solut'ion  of  Munoii  was  from  ;hat 
instant  taken,  all  desire  of  obedif  nee 
vanished,  and  slie  determined  a^uin»t 
a  eon^pliance  tliat  was  tu  be  thus 
extorted.  A  violent  struggle  ensued, 
followed  by  n^w  menaces,  and  a 
second  whippnig.  'J  he  mischief  was 
increased;  Manon  more  imiignant 
Mid  more  resolved,  uttered  terrible 
shrieks,  and  raising  her  e>e«  to  Heaven, 
prepared  to  throw  from  lier  the  bitter 
draught :  her  gestures  iiidicated  her 
design,  and  her  lather,  in  a  transport 
of  fury,  threateiied  a  third  flagel- 
lation. Ail  at  uuce  her  tears  ceased 
to  flow,  she  sobbod  no  longer;  her 
passions  ^were  concentrated  in  a  single 
resolution.  Fortitude  was  developed 
at  the  extremity  of  ii^ustice.  She 
presented  iierbclf  io  the  nul  ia«ilcac« 


,aad  meek  Merinination.  ''My 
father,**  said  tlie,  '*  might  have  killed 
ine  on  the  spot,  without  draiviug 
from  me  a  sickle  sigh.*'  Uer  mottier 
dreadfully  agitjUed  by  the  scene,  at 
last  drew  her  husband  from  tbe  room, 
and  uitluHit  uttering  a  word,  put  to 
bed  tlie  refractory  duugJiter,  and  Idi 
her  to  repose.  Having  returned  at 
the  end  of  two  hours  she  conjured 
her,  while  her  eyes  were  hlled  witu 
tears,  to  comply  with  their  wisbes. 
Manon,  looking  steadfastly  in  the 
face  ot  her  mother,  maae  an  extraor- 
dinary etl'ort,  and  swallowed  the 
medicine  at  a  draught.  A  yioleot 
paroX)siD  of  fever  ensued,  which  was 
tound  necessary  Co  cure  by  other 
means  than  by  nauseous  druga,  or 
by  the  rod.  "It  was,"  My*  she, 
<*  tiie  same  inflexible  firmness  i  bs*v« 
ielt  on  great  and  trying  occasious  ; 
nor  would  it  at  this  moment  cust 
rae  more  to  ascend  undauntedly  the 
scaffold,  than  it  did  then  to  reai^ 
myself  to  brutal  treatment  which 
nught  have  killed,  but  could  not 
conouer  me.''  'i'his  anecdote  is  re> 
Uted  at  loigth,  as  an  usefid  kssoo  to 
parents  and  tutors.  1  he  conduct  of 
bis  daughter  seemed  to  have  produced 
on  M.  Phlipon  its  proper  effect; 
from  Uiat  instant  slie  never  received 
another  blow,  on  tlie  contrary •  lie 
caressed  her  frequently;  tauglit  ber 
to  draw  ;  took  her  Out  to  walk  ;  and 
treated  her  with  a  kuidness  that  en- 
sured her  respect  and  submbision. 
'ihe  seventh  anniversary  of  herbirii) 
day  was  celebrated  as  tlie  attainmcut 
of  the  age  of  reason;  when  it  was 
intimated  to  her,  that  she  was  ex. 
pec<ed  to  follow  its  dictates.  This 
politic  compliment,  without  increasing 
her  vanity,  gave  her  .confidence  in 
herself.  f  he  discretion  of  chddrra 
is  increased  by  an  obhgauon  to  iia 
early  exercise. 

'1  lie  studies  which  occupied  her  time 
renilered'the  da}s  siiort;  >he  soon  ex- 
hausted, with  the  ele4nentary  t>ooks, 
tlie  little  family  library.  New  i>ooks 
were  hot  to  be  obtained,  tbe  old  oiies 
were  devoured  again  and  again.  Two 
folio  lives  of  the  ^nts,  a  bible,  in  an  old 
version  of  tlie  same  siae,  a  translatioit 
of  Appiau*s  Civil  Wars  anda  DescripUoQ 
of  1  urkey,  written  in  %  wretched  sty  le, 
weie  thtis  jcad.     She  aiao.  aani  the 
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cottkftl  ro9inc«s  of  Scarroa»A  CQllec^i 
tioo  of  pretended  bom  mots  (which 
however  was  perused  but  ouct)  the 
memoirs  of  the  brave  i^e  Pontis ;  the 
foemoirs  of  MademobeUe  dt  Moiit- 
pensier  (whose  pride  did  not  ditipleaae 
the  }-ouiig  kidy)  with  several  other  an- 
tiiiuated  works.  The  passion  of  know- 
ledge poi^eiaed  her  to  buch  a  degree* 
that  havins  picked  up  a  trealibe  on 
the  art  of  heraklry,  tlie  iostantly  be- 
gan to  itjudy  it  Of  all  the  books  she 
had  read,  she  was  most  delighted  with 
l>acier*9  Plutarch:  *«itwa:i/' says  she, 
"  the  intellectual  food  which  exactly 
suited  me;  1  shall  nevtr  forget  the 
lent  of  17^»  at  which  time  I  was  nine 
yeaiB  of  age,  when  1  carried  it  to 
church  instead  of  the  exercises  of  the 
holy  weelEi  It  was  from  that  period 
that  1  may  date  the  impressions  and 
kleas  whkh  rendered  me  a  republican, 
without  my  ever  dreammg  of  becom- 
ing one."  Telemachus,  and  Jerusalem 
Delivered,  interfered  a  little  with  the 
current  of  these  sublime  impressions. 
The  tender  Feneion  moved  her  heart, 
and  '1  asso  fired  her  imaginalM>n.  She 
read  no  immoral  nublications,  which 
were  probably  witlield  from  her ;  but 
the  taste  which  she  acquired  from 
intellectual  improvement  superced- 
ed the  necessity  of  particular  watch- 
fulness. 

Her  fiatber  also,  perceiving  her  love 
of  Iftterft,  presented  her  with  books ; 
of  which,  piquing  himself  ou  confirm- 
ing liie  senoua  hubits  of  her  mind,  his 
choice  wa^  curious  :  Feneion  on  the 
Education  of  Females,  and  LockcT  on 
that  of  Children,  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  student  who  was  herneU  a 
child  ;  but  this  incoiigruiiy  was  nut 
without  Its  benefits.  *'l  loved  to  re- 
flect says  this  truly  admirable  woman, 
**  I  seriously  desired  to  improve  my- 
self: 1  studied  the  movements  of  my 
mind;  1  sought  to  know  myself;  and 
1  telt  1  had  a  destination,  wli'ich  was 
re^KuUite  1  should  enable  myself  to  hll. 
Keligious  notions  began  to  lerment  in 
my  brain,  and  soon  produced  a  violent 
explo^n." 

i'he  progress  of  Manoo  in  l^tm 
seems  not  to  have  been  very  great;  her 
*^  little  vncle,"  as  site  was  accustomed 
to  call  the  Abbe  Bimont,  young,  uu 
dolentand  sprightly  took  more  plea- 
sure   in  prfiMiu)i(  wA  ^Uin^  witU, 


bis  neicCf  than  in  teach'mg  her  to  de* 
cline  Douns,  and  conjugate  verbs ;  she, 
however,  acquired  surticient  Latin  lo 
chauat  and  understand  the  Psalms, 
and  to  give  her  facility  in  the  study 
of  language;  a  few  "year^  after  she 
learned  Italian,  without  a  roaster,  an4 
with  little  difficulty.  In  drawii>g,  her 
father  rather  amused  himself  wiSi  her 
aptitude,  than  cultivated  her  talent  ia 
that  art,  in  which  her  mother  from 
prudential  motives,  was  not  deairouA 
she  should  excel.  *•  1  would  not  havA 
her  become  a  painter,*'  says  she^  **  k 
would  require  an  uitercommunity  of 
studies  and  coimections,  wluch  she 
can  well  dispense  with." 

Little  Manoii  was  loud  of  dress,  and 
ber  mother  thoiigh  plain  in  her  own 
attire,  took  pleasure  in  adorning  bcp 
daughter,  whom  she  clothed  with  m 
degree  of  eiegaiKe  not  perfectly  suit* 
ed  to  ber  coudition. 

I'be  mixture  ol  seriom  duties,  agree- 
9ble  relaxations,  and  domestic  occu* 
pations  properly  ordered,  rendered 
her  At  tor  every  thing,  and  seemed 
to  forebode  the  viciNsitudes  of  her  for- 
tune, and  enabled  her  to  support  themv 
Happy  simpUcity  !  in  whKh  the  use-^ 
ful,  the  ornamental,  the  gay,  and  th9 
serious,  so  delightfully  blend. 

Madame  Phlipon,  who  was  serious' 
without  being  a  bigot,  and  who  con- 
formed lo  tiie  ruieb  of  the  church, 
did  not  neglect  to  present  to  her 
daughter  religious  considerations,  which 
were  received  with  resp«ct  and  at- 
tention. Having  received  conhrma- 
lion  with  the  temper  of  a  mind  that 
retiects  on  its  duties,  Manon  prepared 
to  receive  her  hrst  communion.  **i  he 
ht  of  devotion,**  says  she,  •*  which  agi- 
tated me,  produced  an  astonishuii]^ 
alteration  in  my  mind,  i  became 
profoundly  humble,  and  inexpressibly 
timid.**  A  life  which  became  every 
day'  more  strict  and  retired,  appeared- 
yet  too  worldly  for  tne  young  enthu* 
sia;»t,  who  had  acqyired  a  taste  for 
diving  communications,  who  passed 
her  hours  i\\  perusing  the  lives  of  the 
Saints  and  the  explanation  ot  iiie 
church  ceiemonies,  with  all  their 
myotic  significatton ;  and  who  imfeign*. 
edly  regreited  tlwt  the  persecuting 
fury  of  pagans,  no  longer  cbnierred- 
the;  crown  of  martyrdom,  uppn  heroic  • 
ChNrtiaiM'  A4Attoo  begot)  to  t^^  siiii. 
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«ittlj  of  embracing  a  new  kind. of  life, 
and  afWr  protouiMl  meditation,  iixed  uii 
'  l^oiug  toa  convent :  the  idea  of  parthig 
with  her  iMotlier  iiad,  till  this  period, 
never  failed  to  overwbehn  with  alilic* 
tion,  her  ttfectionate  and  5UBceptt)>le 
lieart ;  but  now  the  silence  ancf  &oli* 
tode  of  aclutfcter,  preteiited  a  grand 
and  romantic  image  of  sacrifice  and 
tfchttion,  which  seized  on  her  imagi- 
aati^n,  and  daxzled  her  senses,  in 
this  di:iposition  of  mimi,  one  evening 
falling  at  the  te«:t  of  her  parents,  she 
implored  them  to  send  lier  to  a  con- 
vent ;  a  measure  which  however  pain- 
ful to  her  leehngs,  her  conscience  ir- 
resistably  demanded.  She  was  acpord- 
k^ly  placed  in  a  respectable  house, 
oi  a  mild  order,  in  which  tlie  edu< 
cation  of}outii  was  professed  by  tiie 
nuns.  She  suffered  very  much  on 
parting  with  h^r  mother  for  the  first  time, 
■•but,"  says  she,  ••!  thougbl  1  wat 
acting  in  pbedience  to  the  voice  of 
God,  and  passed  tlie  threshold  of  the 
cloisfter,  otlering  i?p  to  him,  with  tears, 
the  greatest  sacribce  of  wliicli  1  was 
capable.  This  happened  on  the  7ih 
of  May  1763,  wl»e»i  i  was  eleven  years 
aiid  two  months  old.  In  the  gloum  of 
«  prison,  in  the  midst  of  tiiose  politic 
cal  commotions  which  lavage  my  cuuq. 
try,  and  kweep  away  all  that  is  dear 
tome,  liow  shall  1  recal  to  my  mmd, 
that  perioil  ot  rupture  aud  tranquillity  ? . 
What  lively  colours  can  express  tlie 
emotions  ot'  a  yoyng  bean,  endued 
wiU>  teiulerneis  and  sensibility,  greedy 
uf  bappipevt^  awaWenint;  to  tlie  feelings 
of  nature,  and  perceiving  the  Diety 
alone  ;'*  1  be  regularity  of  }i  life  which 
tiic  variety  of  lier  studies  alone  di- 
versifteil,  was  suited  to  her  active,  yet 
i^eihodical  mind;  her  diligence  still 
left  her  leisure,  while  she  imuroved 
e*ery  moment  of  her  time.  /'Jn  the 
iiMir»  set  apart  for  walking  and  re. 
crealioii,"  says  she,  •*  I  leU  no  de- 
sire to  run  and  play  with  the  crowd, 
biut  ri^tred  to  some  solitary  spot  tp 
i^aad  ^wCl  meditate.  How  delighted 
was  I  with  tlie  beauty  of  tl«  tolia(^*, 
tbe  breath  of  the  zephjrs,  and  the 
fragraiue  of  the  snrroumling  tiowersj 
]^vtry  where  1  perceivt-d  the  band  of 
the  i>etty ;  1  was  sensible  of  his  bene- 
6cieut  care  of  hi:>  creatures,  and  [ 
admired  lus  wonderful  works.  Full  of 
jnttilude,  i  wc^t  to  adore-  hio^  M^  tiu^ 


church,  where  tfat  mageitic  sounds  of 
tlie  organ,  accompanied  by  tbe  cafiti. 
vating  voices  of  the  young  nuns  chatuit- 
ing  their  anthems,  completed  my  cx* 
Ucy.  With  Stosibility,  that  rnden 
impressions  so  profound,  and  occasioos 
so  many  things  to  strike  us,  that  pas 
like  shadows  before  coromoo  eyes, 
our  existence  never  becomes  languid. 
If  1  fe  be  measured  by  tKe  seiHiinent 
which  itas  marked  every  moment  of 
its  duration,  1  have  already  lived  to  a 
prodigious  age.*' 

At  tlie  entrance  of  Manon  into  the 
convent,  it  was  resolved  that  she  should 
reniain  there  only  a  year;  the  time 
having  elapsed  site  took  leave  of  her 
companions.    .Some  family  circumstau* 
cesmduced   lier  parrots  to  place  ber 
for  sometime  witli  her  fNiteliial  graod- 
mother,  a  lively,  ipood  humoored  wo- 
man who  with  pleasure  accepted  the 
cliarge.     Her  thirteenth    year  glided 
tranquilly  away  under  the  roof  of  her 
gran  (I  mot  lier;  the  quiet  pf  wbose  house 
accorded  admirably  witli  tbe  tender  and 
contemplative  dispositk>n,  which  Man- 
on  had  bfought    with    her    from  the 
convent..   lier  piety   was  sincere,  but 
her  uiulersianding  was    too  good   to 
suffer  iier  to    become  a   bigot;    sbe 
still  secretly  cherished  the  idea  uf  takmg 
the  veil';  but,  lest  she  would  g;ive  pato 
to  her  parent^,     she    was    unwilling 
to  distose  her  plan  to   them.     In' re- 
turning to  the  paternal  roof,  sbe  serro- 
ed  litiTJlly  to  be  entering  tbe  world ; 
her  scttHibilityi  which  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  devolop^  her  mind,  gave 
to  every  object,  and  to  every  situatkM 
a  more 'striking  and  vivid  hue.     bbe 
still  continued  to  take  lessons  in  music; 
her  master    was    ambitious  of   com- 
municating to  his  BUpit  all  lie  knew. 
*«  Put  soul  into  it !"  he  was  frequently 
exclaiiHing;  not  less  afliicted   at    ber 
want  or  expression  in  singing,  than  at 
th<^  facility  with  which  slur  pursued  a 
diain   pf    reasoning.    ,  **  You  sing  an 
air,**  said  he,  «'asNaiis  chauntan  an» 
titem.*'       Hjc     |>eiceived      not     that 
bis     seliolar    possessed      too     muih 
genuine  leeling  to  be  able,  thus  me- 
chanically, and  without  embarrassmeitt, 
to  give  the  sentiment  of  the  song  its 
proper  tone,    i^er  geography,  history, 
arittimetic,  writing,  and  dancing  were 
resumed.     To  improve   herself,    and 
to  acqube  ^lowloog^  irere.Uie  only 
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fiids  which  she  had  in  View.  '<  I 
fdi,"  fays  she  ••  a  tort  of  necc^iily  of 
exerctsiog  the  activity  of  inv  minil. 
Placed  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  pre* 
ceplor,  and  applying  solely  to  a  parti* 
cutar  study,  1  nii|^it  have  extended 
some  branch  of  science,  or  have  ac* 
qoired  taltruts  of  a  superior  kind ;  but 
ihoukl  1  have  been  belter  or  more 
useful?  Certainly,  I  should  not  have 
becQ  more  happy.  1  know  of  nothing 
comparabie  to  that  plenitude  of  lite, 
of  peace,  of  satisfaction,  to  those 
days  of  innocence  aiul  of  stttdy.*' 

On  holydays,  in  fine  weather.  Ma* 
demoiselle  Pblipon  waa  taken  by  her 
father  to  the  public  walks,  where  he 
was  proud  of  dtjiplaying  his  daughter  ; 
he  accompanied  her  also  to  every  ex- 
hibition or  work  of  art,  in  those  days 
so  frequent  in  Paris.  On  these  oc- 
casions while  he  pointed  out  to  her 
what  was  worthy  of  notice,  he  vi- 
sibly enjoyed  his  own  supcriorihj, — 
I'hese  amusements,  and  tia*  lm<iges 
they  called  up,  agreeing  but  ill  with 
the  devotions  and  studies  cf  a  sober 
recluse,  upon  who^e  mind,  accustomed 
to  relleciioo,  could  not  fail  of  pro- 
ducing a  contrariety  of  reflections. 
Mademoiselle  Phlipon,  while  site 
opposed  to  the  pruiciples  she  had 
acquired  in  the  closet,  the  maxiuis 
and  maimers  of  the  world,  became 
disturbed  and  uneasy;  ht-r  reason  re- 
ceived a  shock  tliat  ui^ged  her  to  the 
investigation  of  the  grounds  of  ner 
foith.  The  first  thing  that  confouml- 
ea  her  in  the  religion  which  she 
professed,  was  tlie  universality  of  its 
pretensions,  which  condemned  to  de- 
i(  ruction  all  those  by  whom  it  was 
denied,  or  to  whom  it  remained  un- 
known. When,  instructed  by  hbtorv, 
she  consfdered  the  extent  of  the  earth, 
the  succession  of  ages,  the  diversities 
of  human  character,  and  of  human 
opinion  ;  the  absurdity  of  this  idea 
forcibly  struck  her  mind,  to  which 
it  appetred  not  less  impious  than 
absurd.  '^  I  am  deceived,"  says  she, 
*'  in  this  article  of  my  creed,  it  is 
evident ;  am  I  not  in  some  other 
equally  wrong ;  let  me  examine  r**— • 
From  this  monient  she  was  lost  to 
the  church:  when  an  enthusiast  be- 
ns to  reason,  emaiK:ipation  is  not 
distant.  Next  to  the  cruelty  and 
wick^ness  of   damnation,  came  the 
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ibUy  of  infaNibility,  whidi  was  also 
m  Its  turn  disapproved  and  rejected. 
What  then  rem^inedi  i  he  search 
went  on,  through  a  number  of  years, 
with  an  activity  and  anxiety  not  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  by  those  who  have 
traced  a  simitar  path.  Critical,  mti- 
ral,  pliliosophical,  and  metaphysical 
writers,  next  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  young  student ;  while  compari* 
son  and  analysis  became  lier  empk>y-» 
ment. 

While  thtis  Exercising  her  under- 
standing on  important  studies,  lier 
serious  and  studious  habiis  had  givea 
her  character  a  certain  rectitude  and 
severhy,  which  a  timid  and  scrupu^ 
lous  conscience  had  continued  ;  slie 
became  mistress  of  her  imagination 
by  learning  to  controul  it,  and  io 
resist  the  first  impulse  of  what  ap- 
peared dangerous  or  wrong.  « Flea- 
sure  like  happiness,'*  says  she,  "  [ 
can  see  only  in  tlie  union  of  what 
cliarms  the  heart  with  the  senses,  and 
leaves  behind  it  no  regret.  With  such 
sentiments  it  is  dilficult  to  forget,  and 
impossible  to  degrade  oneself."  Sun- 
days and  holycbys  ^ere  devoted  to 
an  excursion  in  the  country,  or  a 
parade  in  the  public  walks  near  Pari«. 
*'  During  these  walks,*'  says  she,  *'  in 
which  my  vanity,  power! ully  excited, 
was  on  tlie  watcli  fur  whatever  might 
show  me  olF  to  advantage,  an  in- 
supportable vacuityi  uneasiness  ami 
disgust,  made  the  pleasure  purcha5ed 
seem  always  too  clear.  Accustomed 
to  reject  and  render  to  'myself  an 
account  of  my  sensations,  i  inquir- 
ed into  the  cause  of  this  inquiefVide. 
Ir  it,  said  I  to  myself,  to  pit  a»e  the 
eye,  like  the  flowers  of  a  parterre, 
and  to  receive  a  lew  transient  praisef*, 
that  persons  of  my  sex  are  brought 
up  ill  the  practice  of  virtue,  ami  tneir 
mhfds  are  enriched  with  talents? — 
Wliat  means  'this  intense  desire  of 
pleasure,  which  preys  u|)on  me,  and 
wh'icii  does  not  make  mc  happy,  even 
when  it  should  seem. that  1  ougtit  to 
be  most  gratified.  What  to  me  are 
the  adminpg  eyes  and  softly  mur- 
mured compliments  of  a  crowd,  of 
which  i  have  no  knowledge,  and  which 
is  composed  of  persons,  whom,  did  I 
kiK>w,  1  would  probably  despi>e  ?  Is 
it  to  waste  my  existence  in  trivoloiis 
cares,  or  tumultuous  seiiSaikns,   thaT 
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I  ftfn  placed  In  (lie  lilrorid  ?  No  ! 
1  have  doubtless  a  nobler  destination. 
The  admiration'  whidi  i  so  ardently 
feel  for  whatever  is  virtuoos,  wise, 
exalted  or  generous,  tells  me  that  I 
am  called  to  practise  these  things.^^ 
IW  the  habit  of  governing  mj  pas- 
sions, and  by  the  care  of  cuhivatiiig 
my  mind,  T  shaH  secure  to  myself 
the  means  of  giving  happiness  to  the 
iiio9t  delightful  of  societies.  Such 
were  the  thoughts  that  agitated  my 
bosom;  overcome  by  my  emotions, 
1  shed  a  flood  of  tears,  while  my 
heart  exalted  itself  to  the  tiupreme 
Intelligence,  the  principle  of  thought, 
aiKi  the  source  of  sentiment ;  Oti 
thou !  who  hast  placed  me  on  the 
earth,  enable  me  to  fulfil  my  des- 
tination in  the  manner  most  confotnu 
able  to  thy  divine  will,  and  most 
beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  my  feU 
Ii>w  creatures  I  I'his  unaffected  pray- 
er, simple  as  the  heart  that  dictated 
ity  is  now  my  only  one.  In  the 
midst  of  the  tumtslt  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  depths  of  the  dungeon, 
1  luve  pronounced  it  with  equal  fervour; 
1  have  pronounced  it  with  transport 
in  the  nwst  brill'ant  circumstance*  of 
my  1  fe ;  I  repeat  it  in  fetters  with 
re»i^iation ;  anxious  tn  the  former 
to  guard  against  every  action  unwor. 
thy  my  situation  ;  careful  in  (tie 
latter  to  preserve  the  necessary  forti- 
tude  for  ^upporting  me  in  the  trials 
to  which  I  am  exposed.  Persuaded 
that  in  the '  course  of  thinflp,  thtre 
are  eventa  which  human  wisdom  can- 
not prevent ;  and  convince<l  that  trie 
most  'balamitous    ones  cannot   over- 

Kower  a  firm  mind  ;  that  peace  at 
ome,  and  subniission  io  nece8:»ity  are 
the  elements  of  happiness,  and  con- 
stitute the  true  imlependence  of  the 
hero,  and  of  the  sage." 

An  account  of  her  excursion*  into 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  •entiment*  which  tiiey  excited 
are  i  elated  in  her  letters  to  her  friends, 
sometimes  in  prose,  and  sometimes  m- 
termingletl  with  verse ;  the  easy  and 
happy  etTusions  of  a  mind  of  which 
M  all  was  (MCiare,  life  and  happincn." 
She  thus  gives  a  description  of  rtne 
of  her  excursbns.  "Charmed  at  the 
idea  of  seeing -a  place  unknown  to  me 
1  proposed  going  a  journey  of  a  few 
xnim  with  a  fomale  telatioa*     Having 


inqtiired  about  the  persons  to  whose 
house  we  were  going,  and  finding  thati 
we  were  to  return  tfie  same  day,  I 
reflected  that  every  thing  woald  end 
in  travelling  twelve  leagues,  to(  dine 
and  get  moped  for  three  boors,  a- 
mong  people  that  I  had  nerer  seen. 
I  took  it  into  my  head  thai, 'dressed 
as  a  country  girl,  and  passing  for  a 
servant,  I  should  alike  keep  my  cou- 
sin company,  and  have  the  liberty 
of  walking  about  alone.  U  b  true 
that  i  should  be  (^liged  to  remain 
in  the  kitchen,  and  eat  with  »-Mnt 
John  and  some  Nymph  rf  the  kitchen  ; 
but  of  what  consequence  was  that 
to  me  for  a  few  minutes?  I  got  my 
plan  approved  of  as  a  joke ;  the  re- 
tinue was  prepared ;  my  mistreis 
mounted  on  a  horse;  while  1  plai^j 
ed  myself  on  an  ass,  in  mv  botrowed 
cloathes  ;  we  set  off  in  high  spirits 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  de- 
lightful weather.  The  still  and  se- 
rene sky  as  yet  showed  towards  the 
east,  only  an  orange  coloured  shade  ; 
the  wakeful  lark  soared  strainici|(  lier 
tuneful  tiiroat;  the  humid  plants  ex- 
haled an  enchanting  perfume;  pre- 
sently the  horizon  seemed  to  be  in  I 
flames;  the  shining  luminary  bant 
forth  like  a  blazing  fire,  his  brilliant 
face  rose,  and  his  growing  rays  co- 
loured the  pearly  drops  of  dew  spread 
on  the  opening  calyx  of  tlie  flow- 
ers. Moved  and  transported  in  my 
enthusiasm,  I  vented  this  exdaroaiion  t 

Siiople  iiatnre,  thee  I  greet, 
Tbuu  art  fair,  without  deceit : 
Nought  immurta)  do  I  see. 
Lovely  nature,  nousr^t  but  thee  : 
ThiMi  new  joys  canst  iiti|l  impart, 
Channiiig  both  our  eyes  and  heart. 
More  lively  and  gay,  my  companion 
mingled  her  voice  with  the  song    of 
the  niglitingates  and   the  linnets:    at 
ten  o'clock  we   arrived  at  Estampes. 
I   walked  about  the    town  for    some 
time,  atid  then  joined  my  |>reteiided 
mistress.      It  was  dinner    time,  aod 
my  cousin's  host  intiisted  on  our  slay- 
ing.    [  went  into  the  kitchen  where 
J  tound  a  dame  Julie,   who    in  five 
minutes    convinced    me   she   was    a 
complete  gt>ssip ;   I  was  fiitigued  and 
fell  half  asleep  on    a  chair  ;     bof  I 
thought  it  was  as  mach  worth '«ftfle 
to  attend  to  this  conversation  »  tSm. 
oC-tbe  m'istretj  o^the•  mamieD,  wtKr 
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would  bave  itaoatd  me  with  doorip* 
tioosof.Uie  fatthM.  At  length  wetet 
off;  my  <:oiHin  was  Tery  anxieut  to 
know  how  I  had  spctit  the  time  which  she 
had  been  obliged  to  give  courageous- 
ly to  etiquette,  and  which  I  should 
have  lo9t  as  siie  did,  had  I  not  cho* 
Ha  some  cbaracler.  I  wished  to  laugh 
at  ease  at  ray  little  adventure  and 
communicate  to  her  my  obseryatknis. 
This  little  journey  may  be  consider- 
ed bj  many  people  as  a  fliglU  of  ima- 
gination, and  i  confess  it  would  not 
become  many  young  girls  to  make 
slfBilar  excursiiOBs;  but  I  do  not 
think  any  one  can  blame  those  who 
should  make  them  through  moHvet 
sich  as  mine." 

Mademoiselle  PhUpon  was  indebted 
to  miture  for  the  most  happy  dispo- 
sitions; and  she  had  so  well  cultivated 
them,  that  at  eighteen  yean  of  a^ 
she  wrote  deeply  meditated  reflec- 
tions on  the  most  abstruse  subjects. 
But  what  rendered  her  still  more  esti- 


mable, was  her  eadremt  mddesty,  and 
an  absolute  dislike  to  every  preten- 
sion to  genius.  The  more  she  wrottf 
in  sttence  and  obscurity,  the  more 
her  thoughts  are  the  expression  of 
her  heart.  Speakins  of  the  writings 
which  she  composed  #hen  a  ^1,  sSe 
says  :  "  I  have  a  pretty  large  packet 
or  my  writings,  piled  up  in  a  dusty 
comer  d  my  library,  or  perhaps  la 
a  garret ;  never  had  1  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  one  day  becoming  an  author. 
1  perceivfsd  early  in  life*  that  a  wo- 
man who  ^uoe^tiiis  title,  loit  a  great 
deal  more  than  she  acquired.  The 
men  ridicult  her;  and  her  own  sex 
criticise  her ;  if  her  wofkt  be  bad, 
they  jom  in  hiughhqi  at  her ;  if  good, 
her  riffht  to  them  is  disputed.'*  Ma. 
dame  Koland  wrote  notning  for  the 
press,  but  the  Memoirs  she  compos- 
ed during  her  imprisonment,  and  thii 
was  solely  to  repel  the  calumny  that 
pursued  ner. 

To  b0  Continued. 


DETACHED  ANECDOTE. 


HOTLATTtRY  TO  KIKGS,  OR  A  COW- 
TRAST  TO  JUBILEE  SERMONS. 

D'ALEMBERT,  in  his  Select  Eu- 
logies, remarks^  that  the  most  e* 
loguent  address  ever  delivered  to  t.outs 
XfV.  was  that  of  a  religious  mission- 


ary, wIr>  on  bis  first  appfarinre  be« 
fore  the  king,  thus  began  his  dis- 
course :  *'  Sire,  I  mean  not  to  pay  a 
compliment  to  your  majesty,  for  I 
have  found  none  in  the  go^cL" 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


VERSES, 

•1  TRa  DBATH  OF  THOMAS  fBMLfi, 

Thy  son  is  set,  oh  Plitlps ! 
The  moarnful  night  is  come. 
The  cvrtftins  of  darkness  have  closed; 
AvA  never  again  on  the  earth, 
^all  Che  living  terrestiial  form, 
That  embodied  thv  Tirtues  appear. 
The  willow  bends  its  branches  o'er  the' 

ttTeam  $ 
Their  drooping  weight  hat  sank  theHreep* 

ing  lea?as, 
TIH  hnrled  in  the  watet  they  lowly  lie. 
A  double  horror  seemi^to  spread  aro^M¥^ 
The  cyprevt*  solemn  sbade^ 
The  yewtroe  darker  looks, 
BKUasT  mag.  no.  XX. 


And  ftowns  oioie  awlnl  o^er  the  iUtnt- 


VoXf  brighter  glories  1 
.    In  heayea's  ethereal  way. 
Than  oft  hav«  Nesa^d  aauorial  sighl^ 
When  thy  brpad  son  wentdwvn ! 

Alas!  and  i#  it  gone  ? 

Did  Ariel's  angel-f^m 
Speed  to  the  wesjt  and  guide  its  gloving 
car? 
Fiir  safely  no  glory  of  mortals, 
Coold  stream  soch  a  radiance  aroondr^ 
Yea—winged  ms  a  seraph  he  flew  | 

Celestial  glory* bcamM 
A  dasxiing  ftptendoor  roaiid  his  head  ; 

Jn  his  own  flaming  car, 

)uaiDg  on  wheelsof  gold, 
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Which  #917  enurMrrdrtw, 
With  Kf  htmn^'s  rapid  tp«ed« 
■•  boK  lb  J  bNwMd  tpirit  up  alo^ 

And  leaM  it  upon  c  Uiroiic» 
WiU  smi»U  aind  aofek  in  Um  midil  of 
faeav'u. 

And  i»  it  thus,  ^h  Pb«lp«  I 
Tby  virtuous  spirit  fled  ? 

Thy  work  below  was  done# 
The  Measure  of  thy  cuprwas  ThIU 
,    Too  fun  of   ^oud,  for   earth  to  bold  it 
longer, 
^rce  had  the  autanin  sun 
Of  life  beaai*d  on  thy  cbeek» 
Bui  avtutnn's  richest  store 
^f  choicest  Yirtaes  (oh  !  the  excellence 
The  loveliness  nf  wise  and  godly  men  !) 
Were  treasured  up  as  in  a  holy  shrine. 
Within  thy  own  pure  bosom^s  calm  m^ 
bode. 

Rejoice  !  rejoice  nload  ! 
Even  angels  lound  above. 
In  retlns  of  eudless  light. 
The  gratulstion  soog  1 
Ye* who  with  fondest  love, 
A  ad  besoms  torn  by  alt  the  bittei-  pkngl 
Of  warm  affection's  bursting  bouds, 
WaUbed  o'er  his  bed,  when  writhed  in 
ngony, 
The  body  struggled  long 
With  dire  convulsive  throes. 
Till  nature  ceased  the  strife  ; 
A  placid  calm  ensued — 
And  freed  from  morUl  toils,   the  spirit 
flew 
In  liberty's  unbonoded  range, 
T<>weriDg  as  eagles  high, 
Far  o'er  the  tops  of  Carucaiiean  hills. 
With  rapturous  joy  to  the  gates  of  Para» 
dise. 
But  art  thou  gone^  oh  I  Phelps  ? 
Alas  *  alas  I  he  is  gone. 
The  friemi  of  humanity  ; 
Then  flow  afresh  from  sorruw-streamring 
eyes 
The  fuuntains  of  y<nir  tesrs. 
Ye,  wiia  huve  seen  the  softness  of  pity. 
Beam  in  his  eye    like  the  dew^rop  of 
spring. 
Let  deeper  gloom  swntynid, 
A»d  mooroful  plainu  prodaioi  yottr 
grief  unf<e4gii«d  j 
Put  on  tbv  nack-cloth  robes, 
And.roll  your  troubled  heads, 
Mourning  in  dust  an^ ashes, 
t^ot  alas  f    he  is  gone 
The  friend  of  humanity  : 
,Who  now  will  hear  your  petition  ? 
Did  he  send  you  empty  away? 
N<H-tbou  wast  nobly  kind. 
The  gentle  boou  of  charity 

Was  ever  sanctified. 
And  in  thy  hands  twice  blessed. 


Bat,  ofl  th*  hsmd  that  gave, 
Wna  to  the  child  of  want  iuvis'rUe, 
For  the  gratitude  that  flow*d 
Even  from  siilcerest  hearts^ 
The  uibuu  paid  to  virtue  for  thy  1 

*     ^^' 

Breathed  not  so  pure  a  joy. 

Nor  tbiilkd  such  ket^n  delight 
As  that  small  voice  that  whispered  to  thee 
p«*acc, 
DiAised  in  heavenly  charms. 
Through  all  thy  raptured  soul. 
And  art  thou  gone  for  ever  ? 
Then  let  the  orphan  weep. 
Let  the  widow's  high  be  heard; 
For  thou  ruuldst  feel  a  fond  patefuaf  enraw 
Aud  cherish  those,  whose  ««rtkly  ktay. 
By  heaven's  bigb  will. 
Was  soon— too  soon,  alas!  it  acnou'd'— ^ 
withdrawn; 
Never  did  filial  piety  more  pure. 
Flow  to  an  anxious  father,  tlian  to  thee, 
Tli^ir  counsellor,  friend,  ■ 
The  grateful  whisperings  of  their  orphan* 
tongues. 
For  thousand  generous  cares  ^ 

Thy  usk  is  done. 
No  ntore  shall  the  storms  ot  lile. 

Beat  on  tliy  head  ; 
But  now  receive  thy  reward. 
In  heaven,  for  the  rigbteouH  decreed, 
A  holy  ouchangeabie  crown, 
With  amaranthine  flowers  entwined. 
Gxultii»g,  hear  the  words  of  tnitb*> 
BelM>ld  my  faithful  servant, 
I'bou  hast  well  done. 
Enter  to  joy. 
With  the  righteous  of  old  \ 
Thy  seat  is  prepared, 
In  the  empyreal  sky,  a  bteis'd  eternal 
reign.  X-H. 

London  teb,  8,  1810. 

^^—^^^^^^ 

THI  tEPBRtENT  LlSBaTINE. 

From  the  h'rench  qfM,  Det  Barreamx, 
GreaI'  God  of  Heaven^    whose  jndg. 

meuts  are  most  just. 
Indulgent  evei"  tothy  fttv'rrte  maiv ! 
Alas!  ohl   Ood,  .alas  I    I've  sinned  m 

much. 
Merry  may  pardon^justiee  oever  csnn. 
Yea  *  oh  J  ujy  God,  I've  plunged  au  dee* 

in  guilt. 
Thy  interest  now  my    happiness    must 

oppose, 
Tby  power  supreme  can  only  vengeance 

choose 
No  choice,  save  vengeance,    even  thy 

mercy  knows. 
Avenge  thee  then  i—^hy  glory  H    de- 

maodt  i 
Yes  f  hurl  thy  bolu  I  >tis  time !  fragc  war 

for  vvai— . 
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Mercy  b«   silent  *-*-»pum,    jreat    Ood^ 

t  hew  tears, 
Sinkinf, overwhelmed,  thy   wisdom   I  *-. 

dore  ! — 
But  where,  oh,   God !  where    thalt  thy 

thunder  fall  > 
The  Blooil  of    Jesus  h«»'t  not   covered 

TO  THE  IXCONSTAST, 
Yes,  false  one,  triumph  in  mv  woes. 

And  joy  these  flowing  tears  to  view, 
How  iust  to  wound  that  heart's  rt-pose, 

That  gladly  would  have  bled  for  you ! 
tet  poor  the  pletawre  thow  hast  g«ln»d. 

And  very  aoow  it  will  he  o'er. 
That  boH>m,  where  tho«  lowc  hast  reifm'd. 

Shall  fondly  tlirob  for  thee  no  more. 
Not  vainly  think  my  tcan*,  my  Mf  h% 

Love*t  atill  unvanquishcd  power  pro- 
claini, 
EiH»  drop  that  trickles  from  my  even. 

But  belp«  to  quencb  Ws  dying  fltme. 

JU  D'ESPdlT. 

Le  Temt  s'enfnit.  TarrachonJ, 
Et  que  »e  pa^Mrroit  il  «i  vite, 
Noua  entrainont  dana  *•,  fuite  i 

Leu  ailea  rfiHind»i€S 

AbrigentPctendttC 
Lc  not  veeux  lea  rognont. 

Encore  s'epfuit,  Ic  loiiimnf 
Noas  belas  \    ne  aonimes  que  roorteU 
Vieane  I'amour,  et  sur  »t,«  auteU 

Tmw  let  momentt, 

Dan5  un  torrent, 
Delajoi  nout  vivrona.  L, 


IHSTLI  TO  A  FRIEND. 

Friend,  companion  more  than  titter, 

lieart  to   Pity'*  feeling's  tiue, 
Wl^ile  my   teart  the  paper  blister. 

Let  me  breaihe  my  woes  to  you. 
Let  me  to  thy  friendly  bosom. 

Speak  t^e  sorrowt  of  my  beart, 
The»e  with  trust  )ei  me  repwetbcm, 

Doomed  froip  all  I  love  to  part. 
Well  thou  know'st  the  fr>nd  aflfection. 

Which  I've  cherished  and  concealed. 
That  tcnderesl,  kindest,  dear  ciMincction 

.Only  to  yourself  revealed. 
Long  |:^hark>  had  pptftetsion 
'      or  niy  hejjirt  and  fondest  lovr, 
You  aW>ne  he^ rd  the  confession. 

Heard  tlio'  you  did  not  approve. 
Oft  y<^  warned  me  what  a  distance. 

Fortune  had  bt-tween  us  thrown, 
IJrged  how  weak  would  be  resitlance 

WjSeii  my  hear^  was  ^11  \m  wp. 


That  hit  father  proud  and  hiMJjhtr, 

Ne'er  ttpon  onr  loves  would  tmiU*  ^ 

Jefrfout  or  hit  hou»e*t  honour, 

WouM  my  fiumble  tute  revile.  .« 

Still  would  Ho|)e,  the  fond  deceiver, 

Whitpar  to  my  aozioiit  mind* 
That  Lothark)  I  tbould  ever. 

Full  of  truth  and  bonoiar  find. 
Oft  he  twore  how  dear  he  loved  vm^ 

Pleas'd  I  litt'ned  to  bit  vowt, 
Tho*  cantiout  I  ne'er  gave  him  otker 

Prooft  th«n  mod^tty  allpws* 
At  this  period  to  the  city. 

By  bit  Either  he  wet  tent, 
Ha4  yoQ  teen  His  grief  At  parting. 

How  uewiltingly  he  went. 
Yow  would  never  have  conjcctored 

That  to  tooa  hit  heart  vould  change. 
That  he  to  toon  bit  love  forgetting. 

Through  the  patha  of  vice  wouKl  image* 
Seon  eofftged  in  dittipation, 
All  hit  love  for  me  exp'ut^b, 
Gaminj;,  drinkipg,  racing,  tpendin^. 

New  tuppliet  of  wealth  r^quiret, 
Aq  old  maid  wit|^  vanir  thontande 

Caiit  on  bin?  an  amorous  eye. 
Love  ne'er  smiled  upon  their  union. 

Ne'er  will  blett  the  venal  tie. 
Your  poor  friend  alone  forsaken. 

Torn  with  love  and  wounded  pride, 
Tho*  uith  grief  my  heart  it  breaking. 
Prom  the  world  my  woet  I'll  bide. 
For  the  take  of  falte  Lothario 
Single  will  1  past  my  lifo, 
^ever  shall  another  fover, 

Greet  me  with  the  naii^  of  wife. 
Come  my  friend  and  aoothe  my  torrowi. 

Come  and  bush  my  grief  to  rett, 
Let  me  in  the  joyt  of  friendship, 
Itoite  of  love  be  truly  blett. 

Savphp* 

TItl  FA1  E  or  TKl  TtOSt, 

Ye  maids  of  the  emerald  itie. 

Ye  daugbtert  of  Kiin  draw  near. 
In  the  rainbow  of  grief  mix  the  trotle. 

With  the  toiil  thrilling,  generout  tear. 
To  you  my  tad  late  PU  untold. 

To  you  every  temwr  aisclote. 
That  heart  mutt  be  cruel  and  cold, 
t         W  ill  not  melt  at  the  tale  of  my  note. 
An  old  maiden  aunt  wat  my^»»«"«'_. 
»      After  diuner  each  day  (what  a  boce) 
She  forced  me,  ah   much  'gamtt  the 

grain  I 
To  work  at  an  odioot  Umbour. 
dn  the  nostril  a  rednett  began, 

(Ah  !  unlike  to  the  bloom  of  the  rote; 
^wm  the  tip  to  the  bridge  up  it  ran. 
And  empurpled  my  aquiline  aoie. 
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I  ran  to  Qny  ogne  for  reller« 

A  wodiaii  rigbt  nkiirnll  though  poor. 
Of  ber  5bok  she  turn*d  o'er  every  leaf^    ' 

Till  of  110^8  she  caoie  to  the  cure  ^ 
•*Mix,"  she  said,  <«  with  sobe  cowdiaoc 
KMiecord, 

Add  of  yed  herrings  dght,  all  the  roes. 
Id  a  skillet  when  all  are  well  stlrftid, 

Clap  the  poulHce  red  hot  on  jour  note." 
Id  the  ttoming,  oh  !  dn^ftil  to  view, 

A  crop  of  white  pimples  appeared  ; 
To  Doi^tdr  Oilholy  I  fltw. 

Who  with  ointmentmy  DOStrilsbesmMr- 

But  instead  of  appeastng  the  tmart. 

This  ointment  increas*d  all  my  woes. 
So  for  England  retohrod  to  depart. 

To  the  farriers  I  sailed  with  my  nose. 
To  the  farriers  I  cried,  «•  Doctors  see, 

A  lady /mm  Ireiuid,  ateist  her  I'* 
But  BQ  sooner  I  gave  them  my  f^. 

Than  they  stuck  on  my  nose  a  horae 
blister. 
WithMMuish  I  fainted  away, 

Bnt  I  found,  when  from  swooning  I  rote. 
In  the  true  veterinary  Way, 

They  httd  fhstened  a  tnnch  on  my  nos*. 
I  tried  washes  the  itching  to  kill. 

And  the  dire  irritation  to  calm^  ^ 

Jf oredant's  drops,  Velno's  syrup.  Ward's 
pill, 

GbwnindH  lotion,  Md  Solomon's  balm : 
Perktn*s  tractors  I  tised  for  a  week, 

Mere  inllftmed  tli»  erysipeliu  grows, 
1  scraped  it  till  pdn  riiade  me  squeak. 

But  the  rednem  mscwasedow  my  nose. 


[HftMb* 


By  A  surgeon  at  length  I «  as  told. 
That  all  I  was  doing  was  wrong, 
•'  try  cdid,  MisS  0>FUnn,  btense  cnH, 
The  redness  vouMI  find  wont  last  kmg. 
Go  to  Russia,  tnai  region  of  ire, 
/Nature's  storehouse  of  hail  and  of  snows, 
Tou'U  he  thankful  for  this  good  ad  vie*, 
When  you're  rid  of  the  red  on  yom 
nose." 

One  friend  I  possess'd,  Pat  O'Sbeeo, 

A  generous  despiser  of  pelf. 
His  fkiher  a  harpier  had  been. 

And  be  played  on  the  Jcsws'  harp  hltt- 
self. 
**  'Tis,  my  Pat  when  misfortmie  faeiMt, 

His  attachment  an  Irishman  shows. 
To  the  vrnd  of  the  work! ,»»  he  reply«d, 

<*  Will  i  foltowyour  bemiiilal  I 


In  Moscow's  thin  isided  air, 

1  uncovered  my  nose  to  tb«  frost. 
But,  oh  i  judxe  of  my  grief,  my  despair. 

When  I  feft  for  my  nowe^it  was  ktft ! 
'*  Oh  f  look  for  it,  Pikt  on  th)B  ground. 

And  gather  op  itsn  my  toes," 
**  The  latter,  dear  tidy,  I've  «Mind, 

But  my  search  is  in  vain  for  yoyr  i 


Ye  maids  of  the  emerald  lale, 

Enn's  dai^lNiers,  ah  f  pity  my  daam. 
Weep  for  ever^  nOr  ivtkr  a  smile. 

To  brighten  the  clood  of  your  gkmm. 
Let  the  cypress  bongh  MiHetAy  gmmi 

In  harmony  drear  with  my  woes. 
For  in  Rosjiia,  unmarked  by  a  stone, 

lies  nnburied  my  aquiline  nose. 
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JiefUcttcni  on  tk€  akmdance  of  Paper 
tn  cwculfUUm^  and  the  §cmxity  of 
Specur.  By  Sir  Philip  frauds,  ^  B. 
Ifmdon,  primed  for  J.  Hidgtva^, 
No.   170,  oppomuoid  BoHd^rei, 

^P%c^idlU»f,  1810. 
pHIS  pamphlet,  juttpublitbed  in 
I  Lomlon,  bavhig  rvaclied  our 
was.  we  hasten  to  frt^a  our 
J«<wri  Vfltli  tome  inttfreithigextrt<^s 
"ora  It  Wc  prder  this  mode  of . 
revic^TBig  In  the  prewnt  iintamzr 
"**S5^  ^^  commewts  of  our 
own.  The  author  Sir  Philib  Francis 
»  known  »  having-^akcii  an  active 
tod  in  ludian  pomicf,and  ashaVin^ 
pw^erVed  a  fsUr  character  in  a  hich 
tmion^in  that  country.     He  pleads 


for  the  defects  of  this  attempt  tb  in- 
form the  public.  Me  discover  none 
of  the  imbecilities  of  a^e,  but  per> 
cei?e  many  marks  of  a  vigorous  mind 
actively  aigaged  to  promote  the  best 
intere^  of  his  country,  in  labhig 
bis  warning  voice  i^instthat  system 
which  appears  rapidly  leading  to 
ruin. 
He  thus  introduces  bis  subject : 
"It  uas  said  by  William  Earl  of 
Chatham  forty  years  ago,  or  some* 
body  has  recoriled  ft  fbr  him,  ••  that 
it  was  a  maxim  he  had  observed 
through  life,  when  he  iiail  lost  hts 
way,  <6  stop  short,  lest,  by  pro- 
ceedii^^  without  knowtedge.  and  ad* 
Taociog  from  one  false  step  to  another* 
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extricable  bbTrinth,  and  never  be 
able  to  recorer  the  right  road.** 
He  Was  naturally  a  brav^  man,  and, 
by  constantly  holding  a  high  language* 
accustomed  nis  mind  to  £eeu  com- 
pany with  generous  principle^  and 
great  Ideas. 

"Most  men  are  ready  to  admit 
that  plainness  and  simplicity  are 
good  moral  qualities,  and  not  at  all 
on  willing  to  encourage  them  in  others. 
But  it  Is  not  so  generally  known  or 
admitted,  that  ti.ese  quallties,instructed 
by  experience  or  enlightened  by  re- 
Htfction,  are  the  surest  evidence  of  a 
sound  understanding.  A  ctinnitig 
logue  may  cheat  a  wiser  man  of  his 
money;  but,  in  an  abstract  question, 
to  be  determined  by  judgment,  it 
is  not  possible  that  skill  and  artifice  ^ 
can  finally  prevail  over  plain  reason, 
which,  in  the  ordinary  transactiops  of 
life,  is  called  common  sense.  If  it 
were  possible  for  me  to  penonify 
the  British  nation,  and  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  offer  my  humble  advice 
to  so  great  a  person,  the  first  thing 
1  should  recommend  to  him  would 
be  to  adopt  the  maxim  of  Lord 
Chatham,  to  stop  for  a  moment,  in 
order  to  take  a  general  view  of  bis 
situation  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to 
rirflect  on  it  himself,  llie  firU 
(|uestion  1  would  urge  to  his  con- 
(ideratioo,  as  more  immediately 
presbiog,  tbouah  not  more  important 
than  many  others,  is,  whether  this 
kingdom,  with  many  appearances 
to  the  contrary,  be  not  essentially 
Impoverished,  and  whetlier  the  causes 
of  that  effect  be  or  be  not  in  a 
state  of  progression.  It  is  in  vain  to 
acgue^  with  any  man,  who  professes 
to  think  that  a  circulation  <k  puper, 
not  convertible  into  specie,  and  which 
may  be  increased  ad  libUum  by 
ttiose  who  issue  it,  is  as  sure  a  sign 
of  wealth  as  specie  itself,  or  at  least 
answers  a//  tne  purposes  of  gold 
and  silver,  as  It  certainly  does  some 
of  them,  his  principle,  if  he  be  in 
earnest,  which  i  should  very  much 
doubt  of  any  person  in  possession 
of  his  senses,  would  obUge  iiini,  in 
many  other  cases,  to  mamtain  that 
the  shadow  of  a  good  thing  is  just 
as  good  as  ^  substance;  or  that 
water,  forced  into  the  system,  |-er- 
fofms  the  functions  vf  blo«d|    WiOt 


eonal  effect  and  greater  filcility*' 
With  the  help  of  tapping  it  mignC 
do  so,  as  long  as  the  stamina  lasted. 
But,  m  these  cases,  the  patient  is 
apt  to  give  the  lie  or  tiie  slip  to  the 
physic  ian,  and  to  file  of  a  dropsy 
with  tlie  panacea  in  hit  bowels,  m, 
who  really  suffers  hif<  mind  to  be 
amused  wHh  4ucli  fancies,  has  some- 
thing tt  enjoy,  and  it  would  be  cruel 
to  undeceive  him.  But,  in  tact, 
there  is  no  such  person  out  of 
Beiilam,  except  perhaps,  on  tlie  coasr 
of  Angola,  wtiere,  in  formet  times  at 
least,  the  honest  Christian  irMler 
persuaded  the  infidel  »Ctives  that 
cowftes  and  glass  beatis  won  kl  answer 
tlieir  purpijtes  much  better  than  gold 
or  silver.  In  tfiis  way,  they  were* 
converted  out  of  tlieir  property,  but 
not  at  all  out  of  tlietr  HifideMty^ 

**  Paper  undoubtedly  is  more  coa- 
venient  and  manageable  than  com ; 
it  executes  many  services  much  better 
and,  as  long  as  Its  credit  is  good,  > 
a  reasonable  circulatioif  of  fit  helps 
to  promote  and  Militate  the  operations 
of  industry.  But.  with  all  itsfaciliti^ 
as  an  agent,  there  is  one  condition 
essential  to  its  value  as  a  tign»' 
namely,  tccurity.  lake  away  that 
condition,  and  the  vahie  of  a  bank* 
note  immediately  becomes  imaginary. 
It  has  no  intnnsk:  valoe,  and  it 
represents  nothing.  Sircii  paper  may 
pass  among  ourselves  by  agree- 
mem,  and  we  may  coin  as  much 
of  it  as  we  please ;  but,  so  fur 
from  being  a  sign  or  efiect  of  wealth, 
the  increasing  abundance  oi  such 
paper,  without  specie  exiting  and 
forth-coming  to  answer  it,  is  a  mire 
and  indisputable  evideiicc  of  immev 
diate  or  approaching  poverty,  'lli^ 
first  question  to  )>e  considered  is, 
what  is  become  of  the  goM  and 
silver,  whirh,  before  the  prcitent  war, 
were  plentiful  enough  ;  and,  if  they 
are  gone,  whether,  in  tlie  pre>eiiC 
course  of  things,  there  be  any  Itke- 
lihood  c^  their  coming  back  again. 
Near  two  yean  ago,  Mr.  Barnig 
gave  us  tair  warning  of  our  sttuatio<4 
and  its  consequence.^.  11^  truly  said, 
*•  that  this  country  then  stood  in  tiie 
singular  predicament  of  abandoning 
tlie  genetai  medium  of  circulatfoti« 
gdld  and  stiver,  for  pjpi-r,  which  u 
of  110  taJue  bi^onjLil^yqsi^iiigirt,* 
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Even  ihen    he   told    us,    tha^    <'thc. 
precious    iiietaU    had    \\oi    in  creased' 
in  quantity  in   proportion  to   the  d^«, 
precifttion   ot'   4Hir    Doniinal    niouey,^ 
to  furnish  U4  the  means  ot  circulation. **' 
J I  that  was  the  case  two  years   ago/ 
wluit  n)ii^t  it  Ufi  now,  wlieu  we  know 
that  there  U  no  bulliou  left,  and  that 
guineas  are  nut  to  be    found,    unless 
they  happen  to    be  stopped  in  their 
way  U>  the  Continent ;  and  when  the. 
exijenditure,  we  have  to  provitle  for,^ 
H  not  much  less  than  eighty  millioin' 
a  year  ?    Of  this  expense,  a  very  great . 
proportion  cannot  be  paid  with  paper, 
vidciicet,   >our   annies  and  gain  ons 
»l)road  ;  your  navy  on  foreign  sUiions ; 
s4ib»uUes  to  foreign  courts,  and  many 
other  expenses,  such    as  the  interest 
of  the  public  d«bt  held  by  foreigners 
at  war  with  you,    and  estimated    at 
scyeii    hundred,  thousand    pounds,  a 
year ;  bfvides    (lie   bullion,  from  six . 
to  eight   hundred   thousand    pounds, 
exported  annually  by  the  East  India 
€^^>pany.    All  this  amount  must  go 
iQ  gal4^i)d silver,  uniest  the  favourable 
state  of  your  tradu;  with  the  Continent, 
aoKl  eluewhere,   give*   you    a  foreign 
cjedi;,    )vhich    may    help    to   supply 
y«4A  wiiU  part   ,pt    tlic   sum    wanted 
to  answer  these  demands." 

In  the  course  of  demonstrating  the 
depreciation  ofhanjv  notes,  as  evinced 
by  tlie  iiKreased  price  ot  bullion,' 
a  sAibj^t  often  noticed  in  our  com- 
^lerciai  reports,  he  adduces  the  {oU 
lowing  forcible  reason^. 

"  As  long  as  hank  notes,  qj:  paper 
s<y,v;iri|!es  of  any  other  kind,  were 
convertible  into  specie  Qii  demand, 
4he  value  of  si^h  paper  could  not 
be  depreciated  otlierwise  than  by 
'  tl^e  bankruptcy  of  those  wj^o  issyetl 
it.  But  the  case  is  c^uite  altered^ 
when  the  bank  is  ifxenlpled  by  law 
from  i)aying  their  notes  on  (femand^ 
*  acror<Jjilg  to  the  fundamental  con- 
dition ol  their  charter  sine  qua  noUf 
and  when  the  moral  and  lawful  claims 
of  creditor  against  debtor  are  dissolved 
by  an  act  o^  power. 

**  When  by  agreenient  or  otherwise, 
any  two  things  are  inade  the  measure 
of  each  other,  by  a  par  settled  be- 
tween them,  if  one  of  them  ri-es 
above  that  par,  and  the  other  sinks 
below  it,  the  difference  must  be  a 
piTn>'ram  on  the  firit,  and  a  di^ouui 


on  tbe  secopd.  It  matters  not,  wh^ 
ther  this  measure  relates  to  coin  and 
paper,  or  to  corn  and  cloth.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  a  yard  of  cloth  ami 
a  Jbusnel  ot  wheat  on  a  given  day 
to  be  equal  to  each  other  reciprf>- 
cally.  If  in  a  lap<te  of  time,  that 
ex|uality  should  be  lo$t,  and  if  a  yard  of 
cloth  should  be  valuo<l  at  two  bushels 
of  wheat,  it  seems  to  me  self-evident, 
that  the  cloth  would  be  at  a  premium, 
and  the  corn  at  a  discount  of  tiaT 
per  cent,  in  relation  to  each  other. 
He  who  denies  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position, will  be  bound  to  maintain 
thit,  if  the  price  of  gold  weie  to 
rise  to  ten  or  twenty  pounds  an  ounce 
in  paper,  the  price  of  the  ^aid  pa- 
per would  not  he  diminished,  which 
i  conceive  is  the  same  tiling  as  say* 
in^,  that  it  would  not  be  depreciat- 
ed. 

"  Another  short  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, or  rather  another  form  of  potting 
it,   (   should  imagine,   would   end  it. 
Suppose   the   thing,   which  any    man 
wants  fo  buy,   is  banknotes  and-  that 
he  has  nuthng  to  pay  for  theni  but 
gold.      Yesterday   his  ounce  of    gi.ld 
would  only  have  bought  four  pounds 
in   paper.      To- day  he  can  get    five 
pounds  of  the    same  paper,  with  the 
same  ounce  of  gold.      Is  the  paper 
chea|>cr  to-day     by    twenty- five  per 
cent  than  it  was  yestenlav  ?     But  cheap 
or  dear,  is    measured  l)y  price,  and 
if  tlie  price  be    so  nmch  lower,  is, 
or  is  not  the  va!ne    so  far  reduced? 
**  Here  this  part    of     the    subject 
may  be    dismissed,    with    one   short 
memorandum  to    the    reader,    whieh 
he  should  for  ever  bear  in  mind,  v'u. 
that  con^ideriug  specie   and   paper  as 
equally  a  medium  of  circulation,  there 
is  this  essential  and  eternal  dilference 
between    them,  that  paper,  at    best, 
c-in  be  nothing  but  a  sign  among  otir. 
selves ;    but   that,    by    the    common 
consent  of   mankind,  gold  and  siWer 
haye  an  intrinsic    value,  and    ron>ti- 
lute    a  real    pledge    cr    detM»sit,    as 
well  as  a  sign ;  and  thoU;^h  the  price 
mjy    accidentally  vary,  aciordmg  to 
the  quantity  and    the   demand,    tlil| 
an  i^iirinsic  value  adheres  to  tliesub. 
stance. 

"They,  who  deny  the  depreciated 
value  ot  paper  in  circulation,  have  a 
^e^  vulgar  way  pf  talkifig,  fit    to 
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satisfy  su<?k  catrless  {M^^pic  ^  the  in- 
frt  maM  of  the  Eii(i;i!^    consUts  of. 
It  is  s;Md,  witu  a  iriuiiipli  over  argu- 
menu,  which  are  iiot  ii)»tened  to,  thut 
ai  k>ng  M  a   one  pound  note  and   a 
Birmingham  shilling   will  purchase  as 
much  bivf  ai)d  ntultour  or  any  other 
commodity  in  the  »hops  as  a  guinea, 
cither  of  them   is  equal  to  the  other, 
and  consequently  pa|)er  is  not  depre- 
ciated, at  least  ainotig  our&elves ;   tor 
DO  man,   i  think,  has  the  confidence 
to  alhrm,  that  tlie  proposition  would 
be  true,  if  ap|>lied  to  our  mercantile 
intercourse,  or  any  other  money-deal- 
ing with  foreigners.      If   it  were  so, 
that  is,  if  we  u  ere  cunning  enough  to 
persuade  a  foreign  creditor  to  receive 
bank  notes  in  pa;  ment,  then  undoubt- 
edly ^c  might  s0^a  settle  the  score 
^itti  him,  a<i  we  do  with  many  other 
creditors  nearer  home.     As  to  inter* 
nal  circulation,  it  is  true  that  be,  who 
has  but  a  £pw  guineas  left,    may  t>e 
compellid  to  part  with  tliem,  though 
be  gets  no  more  for  his  guinea  than 
be  might  for  a  note  and  a  shilling ; 
but  lirst  it  is  certain  that  all    these 
rare  siragglmg  guineas,  are  shot  fly- 
ing, or  cjiught  up  as  fast  as  they  ap- 
pear, and  eitlier  hoarded,  or    melted 
Jiito  IngotH,  or  exported  in  specie  — 
But  would  any  man,  Jew  orGentile, 
who  po:»seCbed    a    thounand    guineas, 
lend  or  pay  them  for   .tlOSO  in  pa- 
per, while  various  ways  are  open  to 
hkn,   by    which  -  he    may    excliange 
ttiem  for  the  sume  paper,  with  a  pro- 
^t  of  hlteen  or  twenty  per  cent ;  and 
if  he  wero  ho  ill-uilvised    or  to    ge- 
nerous, would  not  Jiis  thousand  ^i« 
neas  be  seized   by  other  Jews  orOen- 
tiltii,  and  so  directly  to  tlie  crucible  ? 
A  Birmingham    shilling   may    do   as 
^ell  for  common  change,  as  a  shilling 
from  tite  mint,    if  such  a  thing  ex- 
isted or  ever  came  into  sight,  because 
in  petty  dealings,  where  the  shilling 
changes  hands  every  minute,  a  small 
shifting  loss  is  not    regarded  ;    nuila 
CM  dt  nunimU  cura ;  or  because  we 
are  willing  to  pay  a  light  tax  for  a 
constant    convenience ;     but    not   so 
wJien  great  payments  are  in  question. 
For  then  we  know  the  difference,  and 
that  it    constituted   an   object    worth 
attendiog   to.       Wotild    any    debtor 
make  a  payment  of  if  1050  in  guineas, 
if .  kj  meltiuf  the  same  guineas,  be 


could  pay  the  debt,  and  put  a  hun- 
dred  pounds  wuith  of  the  circulating 
paper  into  his  pocket  ?  The  case  is 
jnst  tl^  same  in  purchase  as  in  pay-  • 
ment.  If  to  buy  a  certain  quanti- 
ty of  com  or  cloth,  he  parts  with  a 
thousand  new  guineas  instead  of  «ffl050 
in  bank-notes,  1  say  he  is  cheated  or 
he  cheats  himself;  because  the  gui- 
neas are  worth  fifteen  or  twenty  per 
cent  more;  which  ditference  he  migiit 
realize  by  meliing  or  exporting  them ; 
and  if  he  were  resolved  to  forego 
that  profit  himself,  somebody  eUe 
would  get  it  instead  of   him.      'llie 

{>ublic  would  gain  nothing  by  hig 
orbearance.  But  what  signifies  ar- 
suing  such  questions,  when  we  all 
know  that  there  are  no  heavy  guineas 
in  common  circulation,  and  very  tew 
even  of  those  that  have  been  'most 
severely  sweated  ?" 

y^  c  have,  on  several  occasions,  en- 
deavoured to  show  the  ^Ilacy  ot  the 
attempts  to  represent  our  trade  as  in 
a  most  flourishing  condition.  We  con- 
sider it  as  part  of  that  system  of  de- 
lusion practised  to  hoodwink  us,  and 
keep  us  from  seeing  our  danger) — 
We  are  happy  to  confirm  our  former 
assertions,  by  the  authority  of  this 
author,  in  the  following  view  of  the 
vaunted  commercial  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain. 

"  I  know  it  it  stoutly  asserted,  that 
there  never  was  any  thing  so  flou- 
risning  as  tlie  tbreig'n  trade  of  Kng- 
laiid  at  this  time ;  ,that  our  im- 
ports are  considerable,  but  that  they 
are  exceeded  by  our  exports  to  the 
amount  of  many  millions,  wiiich  it 
seems,  find  a  rapid  and  profitable 
sale,  wherever  tliey  are  sent.  Fo- 
reign markets  are  never  glutted  with 
English  goods,  and  these  goods  are 
never  sold  under  prime  cost,  to  save 
or  secure  the  freight;  or  left  to  pe- 
rish on  the  beacii,  as  1  know  they 
do  at  iieligoland,  to  an  immense  a- 
mount,  particularly  of  colonial  pro- 
duce. A  gentleman,  very  lately  ar- 
rived from  that  fortunate  island,  as- 
sured me,  that,  from  the  beach  to  tite 
s'airs,  he  had  ualked  up  to  hi;^  an- 
cles in  salted  sugar  and  rotten  coH'ee. 
Moreover  it  is  stated  to  mc,  on  the 
authority  of  a  gentleman  of  unqueb- 
tionable  veracity,  who  arrived  iroin 
tlie  Brazili,  within  thi^    mot^lh,    that 
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QritUh  imumfincturet,  of  aH  sorts,  par- 
ticularly doUiSy  vere  sold  there  and 
aU  Bueuoa  Avres,  when  ibcy  could 
be  sold  at  allf  at  25  per  cent  oaider 
prime  co<t 

"  A  great  importation  of  naval  stores 
or  other  articles  of  necessity  from 
the  Baltic,  and  of  corn  or  luxurief 
from  France,  of  itsell  proves  nothing;* 
hut  that  lilts  country  is  so  mucii  m 
debt  to  the  enemy,  and  tlieo  the 
question  is,  whether  such  import  i% 
bftUnced  by  an  equal  or  greater  ex* 
portation  of  our  own  commodities 
to  France  and  Russia,  or  whether  it 
be  overpaid,  which  would  create  a 
credit  in  our  favour,  or  in  what  other 
manner  ti)e  account  is  settled.  Now 
u  true  and  satisfactory  answer  to  ti)at 
(pie»tion,  as  1  am  told,  will  not  be 
collected  exactly  from  custom  bouse 
statements;  but  as  i  am  quite  sure, 
may  be  safely  and  certainly  derived 
from  another  test,  which  never  did  or 
can  deceive  us,  and  which  for  the 
purpose  in  lianil,  would  make  all  oDi- 
cial  accounts  unnecessary.  Whenever 
w«  see  the  market  price  of  bullion 
reduced  to  the  level,  at  which  gold 
and  silver  may  be  coined,  we  m^y 
l>e  satistied  that  tiiere  is  no  dan^^er 
of  waotiug  guineas  and  shillings  tor 
the  uses  of  circulation,  or  any  otiier, 
and  to  msdce  that  of  paper  pertecily 
sufe,  as  well  as  convenient;  and  if  «e 
see  the  cour^  of  exchange,  between 
this  and  other  countries,  materially 
in  our  favour,  we  may  be  equally 
sure  that  the  tr^de  with  those  coun- 
tries  is  tavourable  to  us,  and  that  tJiere 
must  be  an  indux  of  real  wealth  into 
Ikita'ui.  Nat'uaial  prosi>erity  proves 
itself.  It  may  be  felt  and  enjoyed 
but  cannot  be  demonstrated,  un 
that  subject  all  otiier  evidence  is  ei. 
ther  fallacious  or  superfluous. 

'*  But  suppose  the  symptoms  in  this 
case  to  be  notoriously  reversed ;  if 
s|)ecie  disappears,  if  tne  whole  mass 
of  gold,  Mlnch  prove  the  super-lu- 
rraiion  of  our  trade,  and  whicli  siuce 
his  Majesty's  accession  has  been  coined 
into  sixty  mibions  sterling,  be  gone 
or  going,  and  if  bills  on  the  rest  ot 
I  be  world,  or  on  Hurojie,  are  not  to 
he  liad  but  at  an  exorbitant  premium 
siiHicleiit  to  make  it  the  interest  of 
the  persou*  who  wants  to  make  a  re- 
mittance, rathtr  to  »eud  the  amount 


ia  sfmtfj  Uha  Io  bo j  the  bill  ;-*- 
cunning  men  may  argue,  and  tillj 
people  Miay  listen  to  them ;  bat 
neither  their  aiguments  nor  their  do- 
cuments, with  which  the  plainest 
queUions  are  sure  to*  be  overwhekned 
and  strangled,  ought  to  have  the 
weight  of  a  feather  against  the  facts* 
With  a  glut  of  paper  intrinsically 
worth  noui'mg,  and  representing  oe- 
thing,  you  are  ^ng  headlong  into 
real  be^ry,  while  these  people  tdl 
you  that  jt  is  jost  the  contrary,  and 
that  you  never  Iboked  better  in  your 
life. 

«  Without  attending  to  occasional 
fluctuations  in  tlie  price  of  bulboo, 
which  if  they  are  accideatal,  can  otily 
be  temporary,  what  is  the  true  came 
of  the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  in 
this  or  any  other  commercial  country, 
supposing  such  scarcity  to  be  pro** 
gressive  and  likely  to  be  permaMot  i 

'*  If  any  country  should  constantly 
or  for  a  great  length  of  time,  import 
more,  (or  her  own  consumption,  than 
slie  exports  of  her  own  commodibes, 
the  ditierence  or  balance  of  trade  ap 
pinst  her  must  be  finally  made  good 
in  specie  orbullkm.  But  thb  is  only 
a  part  of  the  present  case,  iu  ad« 
dUion  to  the  balance  of    trade,   tup- 

Kosing  that  to  be  against  ua,  the 
alance  of  all  other  m9iie3r  transac- 
tions with  the  rert  of  the  world  must 
be  added  to  the  commercial  deficit 
A  great  foreign  expense  can  only  be 
provided  for  m  one  of  two  ways; 
either,  first,  by  a  credit  abroad,  equal 
to  all  tiiose  expenses,  whieh  credit 
cannob  be  had  otherwise  than  by  a 
proportionate  profit  on  your  trade, 
and  if  that  were  the  case  now,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  expc^. spe- 
cie. Gold  and  silver  would  remam 
here  iu  statu  quo,  and  the  bank  of 
England  would  never  have  been  tinder 
tlie  pfcessity  of  stopping  payiaent : 
or,  secondly,  you  rou:it  pay  the  ba- 
lance  out  of  the  existing  wealth  or 
substance  of  this  kingdom.  For  these 
services,  the  foreign  bullion  goes  fint; 
then  go  the  guineas;  for  as  to  silver 
coitt,  there  is  none,  other  than  that 
of  Birmingham,  for  common  change, 
aiul  lately  a  few  dollars  ;  aoil  even  of 
tliem  there  is  no  great  pleaty,  though 
the  bank  say  they  liave  issued  to  tiie 
number  of  4>SI7«!^  ainfc  the  jjm 
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T797,  irhich  sbowt  that  most  of  tlie 
old  ones  have  taken  wing,  aixl  will 
•oon  be  followed  by  the  rest.  Tbey 
are  all  alike  birds  of  passage. 

"Finally,  tbe  plate  must  follow 
the  jguineas,  or  you  must  stop  short 
and  stop  payment;  and  then,  i  say, 
that  in  spite  of  banknotes  and  V"^^ 
circulation,  or  an^  aj^reement  among 
ourselves  to  receive  and  pay  in  that 
soft  of  coin,  and  in  spite  of  a  grand 
smkiog-fund  into  tbe  bargain,  the  na- 
tion roust  be  baokru|)t,  i>eggared,  and 
undone,  and  that  we  are  every  day 
aporoximating  to  that  conclusion.'* 

We  quote  tbe  following  paragraph 
to  show  that  the  present  prevailing 
in^uation  has  not  been  without  ex- 
ample in  former  tiroes.  May  tJie 
nation  take  warning  in  time  !  In  the 
present  day  we  have  Madame  Catalani 
and  the  foreign  singei's. 

'*  In  the  last  extremity,  and  when 
the  fiurts  stare  us  in  the  face,  and 
the  authors  of  all  the  inii^chief  have 
no  subterfuge  left,  they  still  have  a 
triumphant  way  of  talking  •<  well^ 
inheres  the  remedy?  and  what  is  your 
advice  f"  as  if  it  rested  with  the  pa- 
tient, whom  they  have  reduced  to  the 
pobt  of  death,  to  cure  himself;  and 
iixlced,  if  we  cannot  cure  ourselves, 
Ibere  must  ere  long  be  an  end  of  us. 
Now,  without  regarding  any  thing  said 


from  Magna  Gra^da,  and  dancers, 
from  Gaul,  who  received  an  Attic* 
talent,  or  193L  15a.  every  mouth  for> 
thc^ir  trouble,  which  in  those  times 
was  reckoned  a  high  salary."  . 

In  the  present  epidemic  love  of 
war,  we  fear  the  following  just  warn* 
ings  will  be  disregarded. 

"Some  persons  think  that  the  bank 
shoulcl   immediately  be  compelled  to 
pay  their  notes    in   specie, ,  on  de- 
mand, as  in  strict  justice  they  ouglit^ 
to  do;  but,  in  the  first  place,  it  may' 
fairly  be  suspected  that  it  u  not  iu 
their  power.     In  all  i^robabilit^r,    the 
guineas,   they  may  still  have  in  re* 
serve,  would  not  answer  a  tenth  part  • 
of  their  noies  in  circulation,  and,    in 
the  present  state  of  things,  whatever 
specie   they  i^ued    would  soon  di:;* 
appear.    It,  for  example,  they  were  to 
itisue  a  million  of  guineas  to-morrow» 
they  would  all  vanish.  /Some  would 
be  boarded,  more  would  be  melted, 
and  all  the    rest  he   exported;    and 
this    must  for  ever  be    the  case,  as 
long  as  our  expenses  abroad  far  ex* 
ceed  our  commercial  credit  with  othar 
nations;  and  if,    in  addition  to  those 
expenses,  the    balance    of  trade    be 
also  against  us,  it  is  fit  we  should  be 
told,  in  plain  terms,    how    t|K>«e  eK« 
penses   and     tliat-  balance  are  to  be 
made  good. ,    'i  hen  what  resource  is 


)>y  wch  people,  the  question  they  put    left  to  save  us  from  beggary  ?    There 
Itoftoo  much  importance  not  to  de*     '    '^""  ''"  ""  *"  '        **■  ""' 

w^ve   consideration.      On  the    sober 

Kiociples  of  plain  reason,  there  is 
tune  way  of  answering  It.  A  na- 
tion, wasted  by  a  dy^tentry,  b  no 
"lore  to  be  cured  by  a  charm  or  a 
^^ottntm,  than  a  palfoping  consump. 
tion  by  r  specific.  Y'ou  must  to- 
^ify  change  your  system,  and  alter 
your  course.  1  he  effect  of  a  new 
f^men,  supposing  it  adhered  to,  is 
in  its  nature  slow,  and  furnishes  at 
^  only  a  reasonable  probubility 
^  succen.  But  if  the  patient  can 
«>«ther  wait  for  the  remedy,  nor  en. 
<iurethe  disease,  the  case  is  desperate, 
and  the  less  be  thinks  ot  it  the  better. 
In  the  plague  of  Athens,  tlie  few, 
who  escaped  the  infection,  determined 
ts  enjoy  life  while  it  last«d,  iaid,  in 
(be  mid«t  of  disease,  desolation,  and 
^Ih,  spent  alltliey  had  lett  in  ban- 
)»eu  and  festivals.    1  hey  had  aing^ 
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is  but  one,  if  we  have  strength  and 
stamina  left  to  wait  the  effect  of  it. 
The  nation  must  tread  back  its  steps, 
and  reverse  it  proceedings  in  Ide 
same  patli,  which  has  brought  it  to 
its  present  decline.  Slop  your  foreign 
expenses.  Sell  more  than  you  buy; 
and  then  the  wealth,  that  has  left  you, 
will  gradually  ooine  back  again. 
When  the  foreign  account  is  against 
vou,  the  gold  and  silver  must  go  to 
balance  it;  when  that  balance  is  re- 
versed, the  gold  and  silver  will  re- 
turn; but  never  till  then,  or  by  any 
other  means.  IVis  is  u|>-hill  work  i 
know,  but  this  and  noUiing  else  can 
save  us. 

.  "  A  war  of  fifteen  years  continuance 
•e«ms  to  have  been  quite  long  enough 
for  an  experiment,  and  might  invite 
us  to  try  whether  it  miahl  not  be 
possible  for.  a  commercial  nation  to 
breathe  of  float  in  auothar  element 
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^otthaf  r  in^d«hatis  called  the  met- 
ctntile  mierest  in  the  city,  llieyare 
the  Iou<k0t  advocates  of  war»  because 
they  all  ^in  by  it  more  or  le»s» 
though  not  at  all  in  the  true  character 
c^  merchMits.  But,  granted;  war  is 
no  longer  a  calamity ;  or  at  wor^t  it 
it  a  necessary  evil,  hicident  to  the 
tyslem.  It  is  the  physic  and  phie- 
boCooiy,  that  clears  the  intestines  and 
opens  dieviens,  ;iik1  saves  the  body 
politic  from  burstmg  of  a  plethora. 
Agreed.  It  i<6t,  r  suppose,  because 
k  always  happens,  that  fec^reaiKMi 
•hoold  give  way  to  vigorous  msanity  ! 
But  what  sort  of  war  do  you  mean 
flow  t  What  1  still  a  CohtinentuI  war! 
after  the  desolation  and  conquest  of 
5pain,^are  we  really  so  wicked  and 
abandoned,  a^  still  to  set  up  a  sham 
deftmce  of  Portugal,  for  no  conceiv- 
able purpose,  WiK  to  bar  that  unfor- 
tanate  cotmtry  from  some  thnely  ca- 
pituf^tioH  that  might  shelter  it  from 
the  last  of  all  human  calamities,  fi-om 
being  taken  by  assault,  with  no  pos- 
sible escape  from  conquest  but  em^ 
grattoo/  nor  even  from  utter  de»« 
tfjidfon  bot  in  a  hopeless  appeal  to 
the  nercv  of  the  sword  ? 

**  At  all  events  you  maiJf  put  a  stop 
to  your  foreign  expenses.  'Ihe  nation 
not  only  ble«d<  from  its  arteries,  but 
a  considerable  portion  of  iu  substance 
is  povred  into  ilie  liands  of  iu  ene- 
mies, and  employed  against  you.  Yim 
pay  «i7U0,000  a  year  to  iUI  a  sponge, 
which  Buonaparte  sqeezes  into  his  own 
treasoryv  whenever  he  pleases. 

•*  Industry  and  economy,  pmtected 
by  peace,  woold  gradually  bring  back 
gold  and  silver,  %Htbnut  which,  no 
nation^  having  a  perpetual  and  un- 
avoidable inferceurse  of  dealing  with 
tlie  rest  of  the  world,  can  be  rich.*' 

Tue  following  picttne  is  unpleautant, 
but  not  unreal. 

**'\  -do  not  meiO  to  deny  that  in- 
dividuals iu  great  nnmbers  thrive  by 
the  prodigality  of  poveniment,  and 
fatten  on  the  poMie  spoil.  I  he  fact 
IS  suiBcieniVy  known,  though  Httle 
fell;  because  ^  very  symptomatic 
in^enstbiidy  to  this  and  every  other 
national  concern,  pTevaiU  more  or  less 
over  the  wh«ile  empire.  T'he  -evil  of 
the  day  m  sidftcietit  to  occupy  a 
degraded  popiibtioo,  wbo,  tbiokiog 
of  nOlbbig  but  ham  to  exist  on   way 


terms  >  bow  to  pay  taixes,  or  bow  U 
evade  them,  gcaulually  sink  into  io- 
differcnce  about  every  thing  but  the 
enjoyment  fx*  distress  of  the  nMNOCOt. 
Pnnem-ei  Circenaei.  As  if  we  bad 
converted  our  wlx>le  inbentaace  inta 
an  annuity,  ami  had  nothing  but  t 
life-interest  in  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  Kven  that  base  calculation 
ntay  tail  under  tlte  selfish  beio^  who 
trusts  to  it.  No  man,  wiio  u  not 
suptfraimuated  already,  can  be  sore 
that  tlie  thing  he  calis  England,  and 
by  whicii  be  meauis  nothing  but  the 
stocks,  wdl  survive  even  bunself. 
buch  apathy,  wherever  it  prevail, 
is  a  sure  forerunner  of  national  bare- 
ness hrst,  and  then  of  ruin.  Ilie 
sensation  of  pam,  is  the  providential 
u'anru>g  against  danger,  the  sentry 
or  <iuipo>t,  tliat  gives  notice  of  Ike 
a{>proacli  of  an  aieniy.  The  patient, 
who  iveTs  none,  or  w|]o  is  soddeoly 
relieved  from  it,  or  wno  by  intoxi- 
cation has  deadened  his  senses,  knows 
netluns  of  his  own  caie,  and .  dies  of 
a  mortitication  below,  with  a  languid 
Busii  m  ills  face  i^that  looks  like  a 
return  of  liealth.  1  o  reduce  a  nation 
to  this  state,  man^  n>oral  causes  con- 
tribute; but  practtcaiVy  none  moic 
tlian  excessive  taxation.  Domestic 
diftc'ulties  depress  tl)e  mind,  and 
pre|)«re  it  to  iootc  for  rdiet,  not  m 
any  energy  of  its  own,  but  in  sook 
po«Hble  change  of  posit  kmi,  in  the 
chtft)ter  of  accidtrnts,  or  in  submitting 
w  II  It  iini  ifl4*rence  to  any  change  of  power. 
'  **  U  hen  comes  tiie  habit,  which 
sooner  or  later  forms  the  character. 
A  constant  nidinatiou  in  a  pervene 
dtfectKMk  will  make  a  nation,  as  weil 
as  a  plant,  take  an  unnatural  bent, 
until,  by  gradually  weakening  the 
spring  that  might  redre»s  it,  tbey  both 
grow  down w aru  w itli  tlieir  ^mn  cuo«ent 
'•With  these  objects  in  the  nmd, 
and  all  tlie  cohstHJueiR-es.  in  view, 
it  is  di^Ficuk  to  xetraiii  li^n  adveitiag 
to  the  general  state  and  actual  con- 
duct of  public  alTairs.  Iklieviog, 
as  I  do,  thai  boine  internal  caU6tFO|>lie 
hangs  over  us,  which  might  po^ty 
be  averted  or  provided  Ibr  by  Vrisck^u 
at  tiie  helm,  but  which  ignorance  aiKi 
toUy  can  only  acceierate,  I  call  on 
the  nation  to  look  at  their  govern- 
ment.  h»  it  an  abuse  not  to  t>e  en- 
,  dured,  that  any  set  of  jneo«  wttbflO 
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other  title  or  shelter  but  the  word 
prcrtigaiivt,  !>huukii  uare  to  huldand 
fflaiii  ibe  executive  power  of  the 
stale,  wah  a  hundred  peers  protest ii»g 
a^inst  tiietn,  without  the  cuntideiice 
of  the  house  of  couinioiis,  aud  theiur 
selves  ou  tiieir  trial  at  the  bar  of 
4lutt  bouse!  At  the  |iublic  ihauie  of 
stich  a  sight,  indignation  sickens  into 
acorn.  Rebutment  dies  of  contempt. 
Such  authors  of  such  riiiii  tuke  avioy 
all  dignitifjrom  dtsirtiiMf  and  utake 
4:alQmay  ridiculous, 
.    '*Mill    we    »re    lulled    with    fine 

frotni»es,  and  tlatiering  pro^pe(U. 
lope  is  a  dangerous  uartotic,  and 
liot  Old}'  sets  the  mind  as.etrp,  but,  like 
opium  to  the  Turks  furnishes  the  brdin 
with  many  delightful  visions.  1  hus  it 
istnat  a  nation  mav  walk  in  its  sleep  until 
it  reaches  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
without  the  power  .of  turn'uig  back. 
.  *ihese  treacherous  delusions  are 
mortal  symptoms.  W^n  nothing  but 
a  drastic  rcaoluiion  can  save  the 
patient,   false     iiope     supplies     him 


with  palliatives,  and  ban  ^  lait  ex- 
tremity of  its  last  resource*  by  the 
exclusion  of  despair. 

'<  The  h'story  of  France  fumtshet 
an  example  in  pobit,  on  a  great, 
but  still  on  a  very  interior  K'ale. 
'I  here  never  was  a' period  of  such 
exiravagant  expense  and  riotous 
profusion  in  Paris,  as  in  the  days 
that  preceded  the  b\\  of  the  royal 
bank,  in  1719.  France  was  deltiged 
with  paper,  as  we  are.  Suddenly 
tiie  credit  of  the  baok  failed.  D^ma 
uent  the  paper,  dov^n  went  Paris^ 
and  down  went  France.** 

We  trust  our  readers  viU  excuse 
us  for  giving  such  copious  extracts. 
1  he  subject  is  important.  According 
to  our  estimation  many  erroneous 
conclusions  are  adopted,  and  tbete 
appears  a  systematic  plati  to  dupe 
Us  into  a  £iivourable  opinioa  of  otir 
situation.  We  adopt  the  unwekome 
othce  of  attempting  to  dissipate  the 
illusion,  and  sliow  things  as  they  %xm 
wiiliout  palliation,  and  without  di^ise^ 
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Patent  (f  Mr,  John  DumMl  qfiTar- 
riagton,  fttr  a  method  i^'  making 
a  subttancefor  Mpinning  CresembUng 
cotton  J  from  Juix,  htmp  or  toiv, 
andjrom  shreds  ofctoiL 

i>ii/il/.:/7;f//*/,  1808. 

FLAX,  and  substances  of  this 
nature,  are  prepared  for  spinning 
in  Mr.  DumbelPs  method,  by  cultinir 
it  into  such  short  lengths  as  will 
render  it  fit  to  be  spun  on  the  same 
machinery  used  for  spinning  cotton : 
for  which  various  instruments  may 
be  used,  but  Mr.  Duinbell  prefers 
the  common  machine  called  a  chaiT- 
cutter,  which  he  enables  to  cut  tlie 
llux  better  by  puttuig  straw  or  ru>ht^ 
under  tlie  flax,  or  by  making  the 
cutter  very  strong  and  thick,  in  order 
tiiat  the  edge  mu^  not  spring  or 
give  way,  and  causing  it  to  act  by 
moving  in  close  and  fair  contact 
vith  a  face  of  iron  or  steel,  or 
otiier  fit  material.  Other  methods 
are  meiitioiied  lor  the  same  purpose ; 
Imt  as  they  seem  too  iritliogto  have 


any  considerable  effect,  they  art  here 
omitted. 

,  In  order  to  divide,  and  separate 
the  vegetable  6bres,  when  thus  cut 
mto  short  lengths,  and  to  render  it 
finer,  and  more  soft  and  flexible, 
tbe  Patentee  tlien  works  the  ma- 
terial, by  pjundiiig, .  crushing, 
beating  or  rolling,  and  by  steeping, 
macceratin^,  and  digesting,  boiling 
and  bleaching,  after  which  it  is  ot 
to  spin  on  cotton  machinerjr* 

I'he  Patentee  operates  on  silk,  wool, 
tow,  and  hemp  in  the  same  manner 
as  on  flax.  He  also  mixes  those 
materials  in  various  w^s  to  produce 
dilferent  articles  of  manufacture,  and 
linds  that  the  operation  of  spinning 
the  prepared  flax  is  much  facilitated 
by  a  mixture  of  silk,  cotton,  or  wool ; 
and  tliat  the  flax  is  rendWed  more 
fit  for  spinning,  by  subjecting  the 
cirded  material  to  a  strong  pressure, 
with  or  without  the  application  of 
heatf  by  presses,  cylinders,  or  othtr 
instruments. 

uigiiizea  oy  v^jv^'v^p^iv^ 
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The  Patenfee  pnxiaces  a  new 
material  fpr  spinning,  from  shreds  of 
clotii,  by  cutting  them  first  into 
stripes,  and  cutting  them  again  into 
thort  pieces,  and  reducing  them  to  a 
loose  staple  (it  for  spinning,  by  one  or 
more  of  the  mechanical  operations 
before  described. 


TMht  qf  Mr.  /(tiMS  Barron  ffffells' 

^^  street,  London,  brass  Jhundcr,  for 

imprrwements  in  the  apDaratus  used 

for  rollers,  for  wind^xv^Minis,  maps 

and  otfter  sifniiar  objects, 

bated  Df€,\S09. 
The  novelty  in  these  rollers    con- 
sists  in    the     mode     of    suspension, 
which  is  effected  by    two    pieces  of 
metal  bent  at  right  angles,  one  side 
6(  which  is  fastened  to  the  suspending 
lath  above,  and  tlie  other  side    des- 
cends perpendicularly  to  sustain    the 
roller.     One  of  these  bent  pieces  is 
a  spring  that  draws    the    roller    up- 
wards when  at  rest,  so  as    to   bring 
its  pidiey  into  contact  with  the  sus- 
pending lath  and  prevent  its  turning 
farther,  by  which  means    the    bMnd 
remains  stationary,  at  whatever  posi- 
tion it  is  drawn  down ;  die  operation 
of  drawing    down    the    cord,    causes 
the   spring  to  descend  sufficiently  to 
disengage  t|ie  pulley,  and    permit   it 
V>   turn  round  freely;    a  Medge    is 
placed  beneath  the  spring  in  such  a 
ip^nncr  that  by  turning    a   screw    it 
c^n  be  forced  forward  so  as  to  make 
t|ie    spring    stiffej*     when     recjuired. 
The  other  bent  iron  is  attached  .to 
the  lath   by  staples,   along    whiph  jt 
slides  in  the  mannef  of  a  bolt,    and 
is  retained  in  its  plape  by    a    spring 
catch ;  on  disengaging  which,  it  may 
bp    dr^wn    out,    anf|    i\\e  relief    l>e 
taken'  down    frofp  its    place.       Nlr. 
I^rron  prefers  conical  socket^  at  the 
end  of  the  bent  piepes  for  the  pivofs 
of  the  rollers   to    turii   iii^    as    pro. 
dpchig  les^  friptipn., 

fatnit  of  Mr,  Gi.or^e  Pocofk  of 
Bristol,  schifolmastir,  for  his  invtu- 
tioti  if  geographicul  slates  for  the 
construction  of  maps, 

j^iffd  Jitncj  rsos. 

Afr.  Pocock's  inve^ntion  consists  in 
drawing  and  conducting  lines  ot  lati- 
tiKle  and  longitude,  or  other  material 
geographical  lines  or  projections^  ac- 


cording to  the  sort  of  maps  reaubvd, 
on  the  slates  commonly  usea  in  scoools  ; 
which  lines  shall  serve  as    guides  to 
learners  in  geography    to  sketch  the 
relative   sittintions   of    the    dilferent 
parts   and    kingdoms   of  the   woridL 
'io  the    specification    a    drawing    b 
annexed  of  the  lines  proper    for  the 
Eastenr  and     Western    hemispheres, 
for  o  e    of  those  slates   (which    are 
the  same  as  tho^e    in    the    comnion 
mapi.)    Slates  for  forming  maps  at  the 
several  quarters  of  the  world,  or  any 
parts  of  it,    are    prepared    with    ap» 
propriate  lines,  according  to  the  mapt 
required.    The    method    wbicb    Mr. 
Pocock    prefers    for    drawing    thoae 
lines  i  is,  to  mark  first  the  longitudinal 
lines  of  the  globe,  on  a  thin  piece  of 
metal,  and  then  to  cut  out  the  space 
between  every  second  pair  of   tbeui, 
leaving    alternately    solid    and    opea 
spaces,  till  the  I.emisphere  is  finished  ; 
this  plate  will  then  serve  as  a  ruler, 
by  which  the  longitudinal    lines  ma^ 
be  drawn  and  indented  on  the  sl«te, 
by  a    sharp  pointed    tool,    or   other 
proper  instrument:  the  latitudinal  lines 
may  be  made  in  the  same  w^y,  by 
another  plate  cut  out   ia   a   siiDiiar 
manner. 

Account  qf  Nautical  inventiom  tffMr.' 

R.  TrccithicL 

/%/7.  JIfflg.  r.34,p.4^ 
Continued f romp.  64. 

Mr.  Trevithick  proposes  two 
methods  of  moving  ships  by  steam, 
'ihe  finsl  consists  ot  a  revolvins 
^heel  furnished  with  leaves  to  lay 
hold  of  the  water;  which  is  placed  ' 
in  an  air  ti^ht  rece|)tacle  only  open 
a^  bottom,  m  which  the  heiglith  that 
the  water  is  perniitted  to  rise  (or 
the  dip  of  the  wheel)  is  perfectly 
under  the  command  of  an  air  pump, 
whjch  as  well  as  Uie  wheel  is  woiied 
by  a  steam  engii>e. 

If)  the  second  method. 'a  wheel, 
or  a  sufficient  portion  of  a  wheel, 
to  which  an  arm  of  considerable 
•length  is  attached,  receives  ^  at- 
ternatinj?  motion  from  a  rack  on  tlic 
pi>toii  rod  of  the  J»team  engine,  llic 
aim  just  mentioned  is  employed  to 
jiye  motion  to  a  valve,  or  valves^ 
included  in  an  hollow  trunk  or  prism 
(attached  to,  or  -actually  contained 
ill    X\\t    ship)    placed    longitudinally^ 

uigiiizea  oy  v„jv>'v^'viv. 
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and  made  of  a  ske  suitable  to  th* 
effect  that  itde&ired.  Mr.  Trcvllhick 
imagines  that  by  cwtifiinng  the  water 
by  this  trough  from  escaping  laterally^ 
tM  effect  of  the  impulse  of  the  ralves 
will  be  greater  than  that  of 
oars  moving  in  the  open  sea,  in  which 
part  of  (he  force  is  lost  in  producing 
a  lateral  motion  in  the  water,  which 
escapes  sideways:  the  Editor  of  tlie 
Philosophical  Magazine  expresses  his 
preference  of  this  Method  to  the  first 
described. 

If  the  hoHow  truok,  be  made  move- 
able and  attached  to  the  rowing  arm* 
and  tliere  be  a  stop  within  of  the 
nature  pf  a  valve,  to  shut  against  the 
stroke,  and  open  with  the  return,  Uie 
effect  will  be  the  same  (in  Mr.  Ts 
opinion)  as  tliat  of  the  former  arrange* 
meat,  but  the  machinery  would  be 
more  cumberous,  and  apt  to  get  out 
of  repair. 

Mr.  Trcvithick't  next  invention 
consists  of 

///  Sliding    tubular  mtttts   made  of 
iroUt  so  consfriictcd  iluU  the  upper 
masts  may    slide  into  the   tower, 
like  the  tubes  of  a  telescope. 
An  hollow  iron  mast  of  the  thick- 
Dess  of   half    an    inch,    and   o^  the 
same  height  and  diameter  as  a  wooden 
ooe  will  be  much  stronger  and  lighter, 
cMislderably  more  durable,  less  liable 
to  be  injured  by  shot,  and  can  be  easily 
repaired  even  at  sea*    One  uhich  will 
^figh  12  tons,    and  cost     «^540,   at 
445  per  ton,  will  be  one  half  stronger 
than  a  wooilen  mast  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, which  will  weigh  t^S  tons, 
aod  cost  near  >ff  1,200. 

1'hc  iron  mast  is  to  be  made  to  stfike 
nearly  as  |ow  as  the  deck>  <o  ^se 
the  ship  in  a  heavy  sea.  Wooden 
tnasts  must  in  such  circumstances  be 
:«t  away.  Ships  furnished  u  ith  these 
nasts  wdl  not  like  others,  be  ^ xposr 
fd  to  the  risk  of  receiving  damage 
rom  lightning.  llie  iron  mast  b^- 
ng  itself  an  expellept  condiictof ,  from 
vnich  the  commMnipation  to  i^e  wa- 
er  may  be  coif^pieted,  by  driving 
^  iron  bolt  from  beneath  its  bottom 
hrough  the  kelson  and  keel ;  and  by 
his  means  the  electric  matter  will  be 
onducted  through  the  bottom  of  the 
tiip  into  the  water,  without  doing  any 
ijurv  to  the  ship. 
Vv<is  SM)d  bowsf^rlts  may  «l;^o  be 


made  of  wrought  iron,  with  the  same' 
proportion  of  strength  aud  expense' 
as  the  mast  Chain  shrouds  an<i  stays 
ma<le  of  iron,  may  also  be  used 
with  these  masts,  and  will  not  cost 
half  the  expense  of  rope,  while  thcr 
will  prove  ten  times  more  durable. 
For  many  other  purposes  in  shipping, 
wrought  iron  employed  as  a  substi- 
tute Tor  the  materials  now  in  use, 
would  have  as  grrat  advantages  as  in 
the  articles  above  mentioned,  even 
the  whole  hull  may  be  made  of 
wrought  iron. 

Remarks.„Mr,  Trevithick,  is  an  b* 
flenious  self-taught  artist,  who  has 
derived  his  knowledge  from  his  own 
practice,  and'  has  not  |)erha|>s  had  lei^ 
sure  to  study  the  sciences  which  re- 
late  to  hb  profession  of  engiiyeer,  as 
accurately  as  perhaps  he  could  wish 
himself.  Some  allowance  maytheieu 
fore  be  made  to  him  for  errors  en*- 
the  abstruse  subject  of  impelling  ships 
by  power ;  which  involves  consi<ler» 
ations  of  the'  law  of  motion,  and  nC 
hydrostatics,  and  hydraulics,  which 
are  seldom  the  object  of  diicussion» 
and  are  therefore  to  be  known  only 
by  a  minute  study  of  those  matters, 
which  few  attain  :  but  certainty  the 
Editor  of  the  Phitosophical  Magaaine, 
cannot  claim  the  same  indulgence; — 
and  should  thereftire  have  been  silent 
on  puints  to  which  his  knowle<lge  dkl  ' 
not  extend  ;  especially  as  the  obser. 
vat  ions  of  the  world  on  his  plan  (pub- 
lished in  1806)  for  extmgutshin^  tires 
in  ships,  by  fixed  air  from  chalk  ami 
sulphuric  acid,  stowed  aboard  for  this 
purpose,  might  have  taught  him  tbe 
danger  of  getting  out  of  his  dept^ 
in  venturing  on  the  sea. 

The  first  plan  proposed  by  Mf. 
TVevithick  for  impelling  ships,  by  a 
revolving  wi)ee|,  is  instead  of  being 
the  worst  of  those  proposed,  as  »^ 
serted  in  the  Philosophical  Magaiiiie, 
i\\e  sole  one  which  woold  hiive  any  * 
efficacy,  for  neitlier  of  the  o\ke§$ 
would  gi^c  A  ship  any  motion,  'lo 
impel  a  body  through,  or  on  anjr 
single  subntance,  an  impulse  must  be 
made  on  that  substance,  by  something 
proceeding  from  the  bmly,  the  re-actkm 
on  which  gives  the  motion  deJred  ;  it  is 
evident  therefore  that  it  |s  only  the 
mauner  \fk  which  this  a^eat  0|>eratQi  op 

uigiiizea  Dy  ^^jv>'v^':^i\^ 
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X\\t  external  substance  that  can  pro- 
((uce  aiiy  re-actlng  efTect*  and  that  alt 
its  motions  within  the  body  are  of  no 
>IBcacy  knit  astiiey  modify  its  ultimate 
iui|>iilse  on  the  external  substance.— 
'Llie  long  trough  therefore  attached 
to  a  Uiip,  with  valves  moved  through 
ii,  will  have  no  elTect  in  iuipelling 
tiW  vessel,  but  from  the  impub>e>^iui 
>wbich  the  water  rusbmg  from  its  ex- 
tremity, acts  on  the  surroumling  sea ; 
and  as  fluids  moved  through  tubes 
experience  rr;»i>tattcc  to  motion,  in  a 
ratio  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
velocity  with  ^»hich  they  are  driven 
ibr^Hign  them,  the  tubuhir  apparatus 
tl^reiore  instead  of  enabling  the  la^t 
Impulse  at  its  extremity  to  be  made 
wiUi  more  velocity  (and  of  course  in 
this  case  with  more  efficacy)  would 
4li>oinish  the  edect  of  the  tirst  mover. 
Ihe  other  metliod  ot  putting  the 
vkboW  trough  hi  motiou»  would  cause 
n  greater  loss  of  power  in  proportion 
lo  the  swgbt  of  the  troi^  1  he  loss 
of  power  in  the  method  just  described 
would  be  nearly  e<]ual  to  the  weight 
ot  the  yvater  contained  in  the  trou^ 
(which  would  needlessly  in  this 
way  be  put  into  motipn)  I'he  loss 
in  4hc  Ki^  i^ethod  would  be  the 
^anie,  wiUi  the  addition  of  that  of 
the  weight  of  the  trough. 

ihe  subjects  of  tlie  third  section, 
are  nio^e  uithin  th^  reach  of  common 
obaeryatioo*  but  of  the^ti  only  the 
proposal  of  the  use  of  iron  masts,  has 
any  noveltv.'  in  a  note  rel^tiye  to  tlte 
use  of  chain  rigging,  the  {Editor  of 
tlie  Philosophical  Magaicine  states 
tliat  the  first  propoi^l  tl^at  i^  had 
ever  hean)  ot,  |uc  M^ipg  ^^^^  ^^%' 
gilig  was  from  (himself)  Mr.  7  illoca, 
ill  IHO^.  Philo^hical  Maffa^ipe,  yql. 
^l,  p.lOS  \  and  tl)a(tlie  idea  of  em- 
pioyiug  iron  rigging  has  aauallv  be^u 
carried  into  ellect  b^'  lieutenant  Brown; 
and  that  a  yeftsel  rigged  in  this  man- 
r^er,  but  wilh  wooileii  masts,  was  in 
the  West  india  4ock  in  Loqdou,  in 
iiiiuiary  last.  \\  e  know  of  no  pro- 
Dosal  tor  the  plan  earlier  tlu^  that  of 
Kir,  liiludi,  but  lieutenant  prow^ 
wa^i  not  the  first  \fho  took  activ^ 
steps  for  its  intrtMluction.  In  January, 
1804.  Mr  John  Siater,  took  a  patent  tof 
iunniiig  the  rigging  and  ctbl^  of  ships 
of  metal  chains,  the  specification  of 
wittch  was  published  in  tii^  |tb  yqU 


of  the  Repertory  of  Art^  Aootbe 
patent  we  have  heard  was  takeu  mi 
about  two  vears  ago  for  ttie  same  u^ 
ject,  but  do  not  recollect  the  oam< 
of  the  Patentee.  There  can  boweve 
be  no  doubt  of  tne  advantage  i 
the  use  of  iron  rigging  in  poiut  u 
economy  ;  and  the  Mrength  and  dura 
bilitv  of  chains  lia\e  been  so  oltfi 
tried,  particularly  in  ploughing  am 
drawing  waggons,  that  it  is  surpra 
ing  there  should  be  so  much  difliculij 
in  introducing  them,  for  standing  ri$ 

ging  at  least,  in  ships.  Cii^ins  luv* 
een  long  since  ust^  ibr  cubit's,  aiA 
have  been  found  extremely  ytrxwt 
able,  particularly  in  the  West  Indin 
indeed  there  are  few  ships  in  uincv 
a  ci^n  cable  would  not  be  fouix 
most  advantageous  in  saving  the  hea]|i 
cables  on  various  occasions. 

We  caimot  say  so  much  in  £ivouj 

of  the  plan  of    hollow  iron    ma>ts 

cast  iron    would  be    unfit,    both   0 

account  of  its    brittleness,  if    strut 

by  a  shot,  and   because  it  cannot  bi 

catit   into  pieces  sufiicientty    long,  Xi 

give  longitudinal   strength  in  an    ad 

vantageous    manner  for   inas's.      N< 

metliod  has  yet  beeli  devi^d  of  rot 

Img  wrought  iron  into  pieces  of  mon 

tiian    four  or    five  feet    k>ng,    or    i 

would  be  employed  in  making  stean 

engine  boilers.  In  which  tlie  bumbei 

of  short  pieces  used  is  evitientlv  iu 

jurious;  and  hammering  and  welding 

would  be  too  expen>ive  an  oprratioi 

for  making  masts.     'I  liese  objection 

relate  to  the    fanrication,  not  to  th< 

plan,  and  in  this  point  ue  think  tli< 

greatest  dii][lculties  would  ocxur:    d 

the  phui  we  have  only    to  i»bj(*c:t  t« 

the  sho^  lengtlis  in  wiiich  tne    slid 

ing  masts  are  proposed  to  be  Ibmied 

which  would  make  them  very    weat 

in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  mela 

used.       Hollow  masts  thouuh  pcvfer 

able  for  Mercliant  ship!»,   are   not    » 

fit  tor  ve^Mfls  of  war,  tlie  elficacy  c 

a  hollow  mj{st  depends  on  hs  c-vttn 

drical  form,  which  gives  the  grvAit^ 

strength  for  th^  least  weiglit ;  but  wiwi 

it  receiyes  a  wpund   fiuin  a  stiol,     i 

ceases  to  be  a  perfect  cylinder.  at}< 

19  then  oply  a  portion  of   a  cy)imlrr 

greater     of  less,    as    tne    wouuii    i 

soialkr  or  larger;   and   all  that     ha 

been  proved  of  the  advantages    ot   . 

boD^^w  cprlin^rical  forip,  relate  to  tlM 
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pfrffct  c^'lfncWr  ttaiie,  net  to  its  parts. 
It  is  ^vkUmt  the  stfciigth  would. de- 
cfra»e  m  a  rapid  ratio,  at  the  seg- 
ment u^  the  cylinder  w«i  les*  ;  what 
that  ratio  woufd  be*  wouki  take  too 
much  lime  to  investigate  now,  but  it 
is  evident  at  once,  tHat  half  a  hol- 
low cyliiider,  would  have  much  less 
than  half  the  strength  of  a  whole 
une  ;  and  that  a  c|uarier  would  be  still 
less  strtMig,  in  proportion  ;  and  tliat 
the  leaser  Si'ginenu  Would  becomes 
still  weaker  and  weaker^  as  the  arch 
of  wiiich  titey  consisted  was  flatter, 
or  appro4cheii  nearer  to  a  plane  plate, 
la  the  masts  of  men  of  war  a  very 
obiiuus  laving  may  be  made  In  re- 
ducing tlie  length  of  the  part  which 
rutM  down  into  tlie  hold  ;  there  can 
be  BO  beneht  in  liaving  them  to  de- 
Si-end  below  the  orlop  deck,  at  far* 
theKt  ;  amd  strong  uprights  beneath 
tuem  from  thence  to  the  kelson,  would 
l»e  fully  adequate  to  support  the 
^veight  aliove,  which  is  the  only  pur- 
])o^e  for  wiiich  the  part  of  the  mast 
that  goes  below  tlte  orlop  deck  serves, 
ami  t(ii«  it  etiectf  at  an  enormous 
cvpenic. 

As  to  making  tlie  whole  bull  of 
Iron,  which  is  tlie  last  plan  proposed, 
it  is  iK>  new  idea,  but  it  certainly 
deterves  mofe  attention  than  it  ku 
hitbcfta  met.  Many  barges  made  of 
cast  iron,  and  of  wrought  iron  plates, 
we  are  informed  by  good  authority, 
are  now  plying  on  the  canals  and 
river*  in  dittfrt^nt  pans  of  l^ngland, 
where  tiiry  are  found  to  answer  very 
well  ;  but  to  lorm  a  sh  p  of  iron  would 
require  a  combination  of  parts,  ami 
an  internal  framing  very  diflerent  from 
titat  ok  bur^e9,  and  ranch  thought 
and  calcuUtion  wouid  be  necessary  to 
devise  ilirse,  of  any  adequate  peifec- 
tioii.  1  he  ctiirt  ditficuliy  in  the  ex- 
ecution would  iMf  in  rolling  plates  of 
MiUkit-nt  length  to  serve  as  planks, 
but  plans  tor  tlii^  purpose  might  no 
dqubi  be  devised  by  ii»e  same  inge- 
nious  artjnts,  wl»«>  have  already  over- 
came so  many  difticuUies  in  tne  iron 
manulacture,  ami  brought  it  to  a  stale 
04  perteciiun,  perhaps  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  ait.  I  he  chief  benelit 
of  iron  ships,  would  be  in  their  va- 
lue, as  old  iron,  vahen  too  ok!  for 
fartlicr  service,  and  it  is  probable  that 
ftr  those  of  a  very   iar^e  ^ae,    lor 


which  timber  of  adequate  scantling 
is  so  extremeljr  expensive,  iron  would 
be  fotuul  copsiderably  cheaper  in  the 
tirst  instance,  ami  would  besides  have 
ibt  advantage  of  leaving  no  waste, 
as  every  particle  of  it  not  uacd,  would 
be  of  value. 

Method  pf  prepmrinm  from  hem  ttdk-u 
a  $uhitiUtte  Jm  aemp  ;  hytkc  Her.  , 

Rep,  ttf  Art$,  v.  16.^.210. 
Mr.  Hall  lias  ascertained  that  every 
l>ean  plant  contains  from  SO  to  35 
Ataments  mmiing  up  on  the  outside 
under  a  thin  membrane,  from  the  rout 
t9  the  top ;  those  at  the  (bur  oornert 
being  rather  thicker  and  stronger  tlian 
the  rest  Next  to  Chinese  graM  (u§ed 
for  connecting  hooks  to  tisliing  lines) 
the  fibres  of  tne  l>ean  plant  are  amone 
tlie  strongest  discovered,  llieae  witn 
a  little  beating,  nibbing,  and  shaking 
are  easily  tenaraled  from  the  ttrawj 
part,  wlien  tne  plant  has  been  steep- 
ed 8  or  10  days  in  water,  or  when 
it  is  damp,  and  in  a  state  approach, 
ing  to  fermentation,  or  what  tsconi* 
monly  called  rotting.  Washing,  and 
tlieii  pulling  it  through  hackltt,  or 
iron  combs,  first  coarse,  and  then 
finer,  is  necessary  to  tlie  dreasing  ojf 
bean  hemp;  and  appears  to  Mr. 
Hall,  the  easiest  way  of  separating 
tlie  filaments  from  the  thin  menibraoe 
which  surrounds  them. 

From  carefully  observing  the  num. 
ber  of  bean  plants  in  a  square  yard, 
in  various  situations  ;  abd  from  Mei^h- 
ing  the  liemp  or  filainenti  of  a  cer* 
tain  mimber  of  them,  Mr.  Hull  cal- 
culates that  every  acre,  of  bean 
stalks  produces  about  S2  cwt.  of  hemp. 

He  computes  that  tliere  are  200,oon 
acres  of  beuns  planted  ammalLy 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  wh:c.ii 
at  the  present  rate  of  liemp,  from 
60  to  .t  120  per  ton,  must  produce  a  ' 
large  prolit  to  the  proprietors,  if  it 
were  collected  fiom  the  beans,  ex- 
clusive of  tiie  great  national  advan- 
tage of  having  a  supply  of  hemp  at 
home,  when  foreign  4naVkets  for  it  are 
cut  olf,  and  tlie  beneHt  it  would 
afibrd  in  giving  employmetit  to  tiie 
poor. 

Mr.  Hall  exposed  a  parcel  of  the 
bemp  nearly  V2  iiuMitlis,  to  all  lite 
varie\te»  of   the  air  withiu  door*,  ^ud 
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l^pt  anotlwir  parcel  a&loog  oonstant- 
ly  urnJtT  water,  without  eitiier  of 
t^jcm  beinjj  in  the  least  injured.  The 
chief  ditierence  between  them  wa«, 
that  the  one  kept  constantly  under 
water,  bad  assumed  a  rich  silky 
gloss,  ajid  a  much  more  agreeable 
colour  than  it  had  before. 
.  If  bean  straw  be  kept  for  years, 
tinder  water,  or  quite  dry,  it  pro* 
duces  hemp  as  good  and  fresh  as  a( 
first  But  if  it  be  sometimes  wet,, 
and  toinetimes  dry  tlie  libres  are  apt 
to  be  injured. 

If  tlie  bean  straw  be  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  spread 
thin  on  the  ground,  for  two  or  three 
laontlis,  the  hemp  b  easily  separated 
from  the  strawy  part,  witliout  atiy 
other  process  than  merely  lieatin^, 
robbmg  and  shaking  them  :  but  then 
the  tibres  are  more  or  less  injured* 
•  though  not  so  much'  as  to  preveut 
their  being  excellent  materials  for 
making  paper. 

When  bean  straw  is  to  be ''steeped 
for  the  hemp,  tlie  beans  are  to  be 
thrashed  in  a  mill,  and  then  to  /pre* 
veot  the  fibres  from  being  injured,, 
the  beans  tkoukl  be  put  to  the  inill. 
Mot  at  right- angles,  •  but  parallel  to  the 
rollers,  or  ne^y  so,  otherwise  the 
straw  is  apt  to  be  much  cut,  pur- 
liciilarly  if  it  is  very  dry. 

'11)e  bean  straw  coDtatns  a  saccha* 
rine  juice,  and  i»  highly  nutritive, 
perbaos  more  so  tlian  any  other,  aiut 
like  Clover*  the  prunings  of  the  vine, 
the  lopping  of  the  hg  tree,  &c.  yields 
a  ridi  4nfusiun>  which  proUuces  uii- 
commonly  hue  table  beer,  as  well  as 
an  excellent  spirit  by  dintiltation.  It 
ii  tlie  hemp  or  libres  which  prevents 
cattle  from  eating  it.  'i*liese,  like  lioirs 
in  human  food,  make  catile  dislike 
it.  Mr.  Hall,  at  the  end  of  his  pa- 
)>er,  takes  into  consideration  other 
niatertals,  which  may  be  applied  to 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  as  well 
as  that  which  he  before  proposed. — 
lie  states  that  about  the  generality 
of  mills  for  beatuig  and  dressing  hemp 
and  flax,  a  large  proportion,  iu  s<ime 
inland  parts  of  (Jreat  Britain  and  u<;- 
land  amounting  nearly  to  one  lialr  of . 
what  is  carried  thither,  is  either  left 
to  rot,  under  the  name  of  refuse,  or 
thrown  away  as  of  no  use,  because 
t43i»  rough  aad  short  lor   ixniu^  kpun» 


and  convertcid  into  clothi  evea  «l 
the  coarsest  .kind.  Thb,  4m  being] 
beat  and  shaken,  so  as  to  separaH 
the-  strawy  part*  becomes  as  sort  aad 
pliable  as  the  k>figest>  and  is  as  £t  fitf 
making  piper.  In  its  natural  state  tlui 
refuse  is  ot  a  brown  colour,  but  by  \im 
application  of  th^  bleaching  acids,  aud 
.  lixiviunis  now  universally  knowa,  it 
can  in  a  fow  hours  be  made  pcffcci- 
ly  wlute. 

/.To  show  the  demand  for  paper, 
Mr.  Hall  gives  the  following  cunoas 
calculation  of  the  quantity  of  paper 
con<iumed  annually  iu  London,  in 
newspapers.  There  are  at  a  mediuai 
published  in  London,  every  morning 
16000  newspapers,  and  every  evening 
about  14009.  llie  Sundays  newspapen 
amount  to  about  25,000,  aad  tuere 
are  nearly  20,000  other  weekly  paptrs, 
making  ui  all  245,000  per  week.  At  a 
medium,  twenty  newspaper  weigh 
one  pound,  hence  the  whole  amotuns 
to  about  three  tons  per  week,  or 
2t$0  tons  per  annum.  But  though 
this  perhai>s  13  not  one  half  of  the 
paper  ex  landed  in  London  on  pfrk>- 
dical  publications,  and  what  may  be 
called  fugjcious  literatt»re,  and  not 
one  fourtn  pait  of  what  isooiisoined 
in  other  ways  in  printing  houses, 
in  the  country  at  large,  yet  there 
are  materials  enough  in  the  refti»cot 
tlie  hemp  and  tlax  raised  in  firitam 
and  Ireland  for  all  this. 

Another  plentiful  supply  of  materiak 
for  paper  may  be  h.td  trom  the  bine 
or  straw  of  hops,  which  contains  an 
excellent  hemp  lit  for  making  many 
articles.  And  if  even  one  liaH*  oif 
ttie  bine  of  liops,  r/ised  in  Kent, 
bnssex,  and  Worcesttr,  instead  of 
being  thrown  away,  or  burnt,  as  is 
commonly  done,  was  steeped  in  water 
for  ten  or  twelve  da^s,  and  beat  in 
the  same  manner,  as  1%  done  with 
hemp  and  tlax  (independent  of  what 
might  be  got  from  bean  stalks,  and 
a  variety  of  oilier  articles)  there 
would  be  iound  materiak  enough 
aniiually,  for  three  times  tlie  <|uantity 
of  paper  used  in  tlie  British  do- 
minions, 

Ijetiers  are  aiUled  to  this  paper  in 
testimony  ot  ilie  excellence  of  tlie 
samples  of  bean  hemp,  sent  to  tbe 
society  ot  ari<,   £.;c.    by    Mr.   liull^ 
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of  their  beii^  the  produce  of  bean 
stalks^  and  of  the  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  by  the  nation  from 
encouraging  the  collection  of  hemp 
of  thb  nature,  and  of  its  utility  in 
the  arts;  of  these  tetters  the  roost 
remarkable  are  from  Messrs.  Houne 
and  Alford,  shoemakers,  on  the  great 
ftrength  of  bean  hemp,  tried  by  &em 
in  sewing  leather,  and  of  the  decided 
preference  which  they  gave  it  to  other 
hemp;  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davy 
to  certify  that  he  has  tried  the 
chemical  agents  in  whitening  bean 
hemp  ;  that  it  bears  bleach  ins  very 
well,  and  that  as  to  chemical  pro- 
perties, it  differs  very  little,  from 
commoo  hemp. 

Mr.  Davy  also  observes  very 
poperly,  that  the  question,  whether 
bean  berop  is  likely  to  be  of  ussfiil 
application  •  is  a  mechanical  one,  and 
mnst  be  solved  by  experiments  on 
its  comparative  strength. 

llie  silver  medal  of  the  society  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  he,  was 
given  to  Mr.  Hall  for  this  communi- 
cation. _____ 

J2emarAr«.;..We  think  till  the  me- 
chanical experimento  ace  made  upon 
bean  hemp,  which  Mr.  Davy  men- 
tions, it  would  be  premature  to  de- 
cide on  its  superiority  to  other  kinds 
of  hemp,  and  that  Mr.  Hall  in  doiog 
so  has  not  had  sufficient  foundation 
for  his  opinions.  Nevertheless  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  it  would 
answer  nearly  as  well  as  other  hemp 
for  inost  purposes,  and  fully  as  well 
lor  making  paper.  The  great  im- 
pediment to  Us  use  wiU  proceed  from 
the  expense  of  collecting  it:  only 
two  hundred  weight  of  it  can  be  got 
from  an  acre  of  beans  ^  which  sup- 
pos'mg  that  the  straw  amounts  to 
out  four  tons  per  acre,  will  reauire 
forty  times  its  weight  of  the  bean 
straw,  to  be  peeled  and  picked  to 
produce  it,  besides  other  manual 
operations  which  it  must  undergo. 
Mr.  Hall  seemc  to  be  aware  of  the 
great  proportion  of  labour  it  will 
require  in  its  manipulation  more  than 
other  hemp;  but  b;^  a  strange  error 
of  reasoning,  he  wbhes  to  iufer  that 
this  is  rather  a  b^eiit,  on  account 
of  the  additional  emuloyment  it  will 
give  to  women    and    childrea,    iM 


considering  that  mere  labour  in  it- 
self can  be  no  advantaj|e,  ^s^  that 
it  it  worse  than  useless  ft  its  produce 
does  not  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  employed  during  the' time 
consumed  in  it. 

But  supposing  that  at  the  present 
high  price  of  hemp  bean  hemp  would 
pay  for  its  collection,  it  is  a  question 
whetlier  it  woukl  be  right  to  turn 
the  labour  of  the  country  into  »% 
channel  that  could  not  b^  permanent, 
and  whether  it  is  not  better  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  common  hemp  raised 
at  hiAne,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
no  loss  could  be  sustained  by  a 
waste  of  labotir. 

On  the  quantity  of  labour,  required 
to  finish  a  given  weight  of  bean  hemp, 
experiments  shoukl  be  made,  as  well 
as  on  the  points  mentioned  b}  Mr* 
Davy,  before  anv  decision  should 
be  made  as  to  the  advantage  of  its 
introduction  ;  we  are  however  imluced 
to  conjecture  that  the  vast  proportion 
of  bean  straw  to  «ihe  hemp  produced^ 
will  remain  an  objectkm  to  its  use» 
nearly  insuperable. 

Description qf  anew  Cuppif^  /ntfrsu 

ment  invented  by  Robert  Healy  esq. 

M.B,  (if  Dublin, 

This  instrument  consists  of  two 
parts,  one  is  a  cupping  gkus,  .made 
m  the  usual  way  with  a  short  con- 
necting pipe  at  Its  top,  tapped  with  a 
screw  ot  a  course  thread,  by  which  it 
may  be  connected  with  the  other 
part;  which  is  a  vessel  (for  producing  a 
vacuum)  of  tin,  or  thin  sheet  copper^ 
containing  about  half  a  pint,  with  a 
stop  cock  soldered  to  it,  made  to 
screw  to  the  pipe  of  the  cupping 
glass,  and  of  which  about  a  quarter 
or  half  an  inch  should  extend  within 
the  vessel,  for  a  purpose  that  will 
be  mentioned 

1  he  instrument  is  to  be  used  in  the 
following  manner.  The  hollow  vessel 
Is  to  be  unscrewed  from  the  cupping 
gktes,  a^nd  a  little  air  is  to  be  drawn 
from  it  by  the  mouth,  and  the  cock 
Is  then  to  be  instantly  turned  to  pre* 
vent  the  external  air  from  rushing  in. 
£ther  or  spirit  of  wine  is  to  be  plac- 
ed in,  a  glass,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
stop  cock  being  inverted  into  it,  the 
cock  is   to  be  turned,  and  aboat  « 
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drachm  of  •♦l;ie  liauor  is  to  be  tel  to 
ascend.  The  houow  vessel  is  next 
to  be.  heated  to  convert  the  liquor 
into  vapouf,  and  as  soon  as  the  va* 
pour  lias  filled  it,  the  stop  cock  m\\^ 
he  closed,  and  it  must  then  be  ini- 
inersed  in  a  vessel  ol  cold  water. — 
A  vacuum  is  thus  prodiiced  by  the 
condensation  of  the  vapour,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  in 
a  few  minutes.  The  cwpping  glass  is 
then  to  be  screwed  to  the  stop  «ock, 
and  placed  over  t^fc  wound  made  by 
a  hncet  or  leech  •*  and  by  a<l}u8ting 
the  suction  by  the  stop  cock/  a  gradual 
or  sudden  tiow  of  blood  may  be  pro- 
duced. If  the  hollow  vessel  be  of 
large  dimensions,  and  the  patient  com- 
plain of  the  suction,  the  cock  must 
be  closed  and  tlie  blood  be  dther 
permitted  to  flow  into  the  glass,  or 
€jne  turn  of  the  scriew  must  be  moved 
backwards-,  to  admit  the  air  to  pass 
through  the  thread  of  tlie  screw  into  the 
glass,  'llie  reason  of  v»xtending  the  stop 
cock  so  far  within  the  holk>w  vessel, 
is  to  prevent  the  liquid  in  the .  ball 
from  passing  into  the  cupping  glass, 
when  the  stop  cock  is  opened. 


^ 


On  the  great  effect  of  Magnesia  on 
calcukin/  concretions,  ascertained  hy 
Mr.  Brande,  at  the  suggestion  qf 
Mr,  HatcJtet. 
'  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society, 
held  on  the  1st  and  8th  of  February, 
a  paper  on  uric  acid,  by  Mr.  Brande, 
eommunicatetl  by  the  society  for  im- 
proving animal  chemistry,  was  read. 
I'hc  author  related  the  etTects  of  the 
alkalies,  and  lime  on  the  uric  acid, 
and  pliosphats,  in  patients-  labouring 
under  tlie  influence  of  calculi,  btit 
in  none  of  the  cases  which  be  stated 
were  they  successful  in  giving  relief 
cr  curing  disease. 

Magnesia  however  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  brought  off  in  the  urine 
great  quantities  of  uric  acid  and 
ph6sphats,  in  the  form  of  triple  saltsi 
Ihe  discharge  of  these  salts,  after 
,  taking  small  doses  of  magnesia*,  was 
so' copious,  that  the  patients  were 
radically  or  cflfectually  cured  in  a  few 
weeksf. 

The  suggestion  to  use  magnesia, 
«Fa«  made,  by  Mr.  folate  bet  isi  gen- 
tleman well  known  fur  his  great  che^ 
kujcal  abilities)  who  declared  that  o^ 


all  substances  it  was  the  nuxt  likely 
to  act  on  the  uric  acid,  and  expe* 
rience  has  thus  confirmed  hts  coo- 
oUisions,  in  the  strongest  manner. 

.  Remark  ,„Th\s  discovery  is  an  ad- 
ditional proof  to  the  many  mhcn, 
which  have  occuiTed  of  lale  }  ears,  of 
the  advantage  of  chemical  researches, 
and  is  highly  creditable  both  to  Mr, 
Hatchet  who  suggested,  and  to  Mi. 
Braiide  who  proved  the  fact.  It  15 
highly  probable  that  the  same  me- 
dirine  may  be  useful  in  the  goat 
also,  as  this  complaint  is  known  to 
Voieed  from  coiwrretions  of  a  stmi- 
nature  to  those  which  it  removes. 

Tiie  ilnportancc  of  the  discovery, 
and  the  relief  it  may  aflTord  'to  nu- 
merous sufferers  under  the  <lisea^es 
Which  it  may  relieve,  renders  it  a  duty 
to  make  it  as  public  as  possible.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  meckile  with  the 
medical  department  in  general,  but 
when  aa  application  of  che.mistry  oc- 
curs so  likely  to  be  beneficial,  it  should 
not  be  rejected  frojn  our  pages,  bc^ 
cause  it  related  to  a  pecufiar  line  of 
^ience. 

The  discovery  appears  of  the  greater 
authenticity  from  its  receiving  in  some 
degree  the  sanction  of  the  Koyal  So- 
ciety, to  whom  it  would  not  have 
been  communicated,  it  is  probable,  H 
it  had  not  received  Sufficient  proof 
to  satisfy  Mr.  Brande  of  its  efficacy. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Hatchet  also,  with 
wliom  it  originated,  adds  great  weigiu 
to  its  probable   value. 

J  n  the  countries  where  poor  wines, 
cyder,  and  stale'  malt  liquors  are 
the  common  beverage  of  the  people, 
the  complaints  above-mentioned  are 
much  more  common  than  in  those 
where  spirits  and  water  are  more  u«ed, 
as  is  the  ast  in  Ireland  aiid  Scot- 
land. But  the  great  danger  of  Uti'uig 
this  hlter  drink,  is,  that  it  will  be  made 
stronger  than  What  is  tit,  when  its 
constant  use  will  occasion  diseaNes 
equally  distressing,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  And  although  these 
countries  are  mo^e  free  from  the  com- 
plaints  alluded  to  than  the  others,  yet 
the  tiumber  of  suflerers  are  suflkieot- 
ly  great  to  render  the  discovery  of 
the  utmost  importance  here  aa  weD 
ak'elsewht:re. 
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J^OTHING  qf  much  importance 
.  ^  has  lately  occurred  m  the  politi- 
cal ftaie  oif  Europe,  bat  an  event 
n  about  taking  place,  whtch  muy 
have  a  mighty'  influence  on  iu  af- 
^n,  and  eft'ect  thai>ges  therein,  at 
present  very  little  contemplated. '  We 
allude  to  the  marriage 'of  Napoleoii 
with  the  Arcbduchesft  Maria  Louisa 
«f  Austria;  a  theme^  which  almost 
excluilvel^  engages  the  attention  of 
the  Continent*  ihis  mapiage  bears 
evident  marks  of  ^tiiiat  cnaracteris(ic 
sagacity,  which  has  conducted  Bona- 
parte to  his  present  eleVation  :  he  was 
iecore  without  it,  his  power  was  coh- 
tolidiited,  and  no  nation  within  his 
J^tch.  dared  to  counteract  his  viewi; 
hut  this  promises  to  transmit  these 
important  -  advantages  to  his  posterity, 
«M  continue  to  France  the  same 
preponderance  'to  which  his  genius 
°3»  advanced  her.  By  this  alliance, 
Austria  without  dreading  his  ambition 
will  cordially  assist  in  anuihilaiuig 
^  Turkidi  empire ;  Poland  Will  be 
»H>ulded  agreeably  tio  their  joint 
wishes,  and  the  ct-devant  royal  fa- 
{Pijy  of  Spain,  will  sink  into  that  ob- 
hvioQ,  which  th^tr  mdipacity  has  so 
nchly  merited.  Bonaparte  has  never 
^wn  greater  disregard  to  his  political 
Qlidships  tfaoD  other  powerful  individ* 


uals,  yet  w^  ^ink  the  interest  of  Alejc* 
ander  will  now  yield  to  that  of  Fraji- 
cis,  and  .after  tKe  autocrat  lias  been 
iised  to  accomplish  their  purpones* 
pretexts  will  not  be  wamtbg,  il  tb^y 
iind  it  expedient,  to  redupe  the  power 
of  that  immense  and  unwieldy  etp* 
pire. 

\Vben  we  revert  to  this  country, 
his  designs  against  our  prosperity  wiU 
be  much  facilitated  by  his  imperial 
relative ;  the  '  liearty  co-operation  of 
Austria,  Russia,  and  France,  will  be 
inhuitely  mote'  injurious  Iq  our  com- 
merce,  than  wiien  any  one  of  the  three 
found  it  convenient  to  wink  at  the 
exertion:!  made  to  introduce  o^r  una- 
nufavtures  into  their  domunoiis ;  and 
will  place^  oiir  liidia«r  territories  in'  a 
fnore  precarious  and  dangierous  siiua* 
lion  than  they  have  evef  been  since 
we  firsl  obtained  a  footing  in  that 
cotnilry. 

bltould  the  war  con^inu^  threats 
of  uivasion  will  not  be  bombasticailj 
renewed,  as  when  they  i|rere  without 
ptobability  of  being  executed  ;  when 
a  powerful  enemy  remained  constantly 
<3ln  the  watciiy  eager  to  enibface  tlie 
opportunity  of  a  reverse,  or  ev^n  the 
abseDCe  ot  a  considerabie  body  of 
troopH  beyond  tiie  possibility  of  recaU 
to  revenge  the  iuimiliatieii  «f  dekat 
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still  rankling  in  his  breast  ;  but  tJie 
plan  of  iuva^ion  will  now  be  engaged 
ii\,  in  gopil  earnest ;  it  will  be  the  ob- 
ject of  ik)napaite*s  solicitude  ;  he  will 
Audge  i|  jiear  his  heari  ;  it  vi\\\  be 
matured  with  ihe  wisdom  which 
distuiguishes  his  schetnest  and  exe< 
cuted  with  all  tl.e  energy  of  his 
character.  This  is  a  sertous  subject : 
dissertations  on  the  crimes  and  |)eriidy 
of  Bonaparte  and  the  obscurity  ot  Ins 
family  are  absurd,  and  the  daily 
comments  we  hear  of  the  meanness 
of  Rings  and  Emperors  wiio  solicit 
bis  alliance  are  worse  than  trifling  ; 
they  reflect  dishonour  Ui)on  us  as  a 
nation,  and  as  individuals  bring  oqr 
courage  aad  generosity  into  ouestiou ; 
but  here  is  a  subject  should  rec^l 
us  to  our  sepses^  should  induce  mo- 
deration among  tHecontfndmg  ;pttrtt>ir 
in  the  empire,  and  ^make  them  only 
spiiciious  about  measures  to  ward 
off  the  impending  danger,  and  replace 
W8  in  that  state  of  proud  security 
^hich  we  enjoyed  at  no*  ?ery  remote 
period  of  our  history. 

Surely  the  love  of  country  is 
HQt  extinguished  in  oi:r  bosoms,  nor 
the  love  of  independence,  without 
ifhich  country  is  nothing  ;  but  it  is 
pearly  choake<J  by  plants  of  evil 
grovk'th — intoierapce,  jealousy  of  pou  er, 
and  private  interest,  have  over-run 
the  tinest  soil  and  rendered  it  un- 
faithful to  the  labours  of  the  husband- 
n>an.  We  would  earnestly  inculcate 
unanimity  as  the  only  hope  of  safety 
for  us  as  a  nation,  but  we  know 
that  this  cannot  take  place  unless 
proper  means  are  employed  to  pro- 
iluce  it.  Necessity  should  now  oc- 
casion these  means  to  be  employed  ; 
there  is  no  time  to  lose :  Spain  and 
Portugal  will  soon  be  as  actively 
instrumental  in  annoyhig  us  as  Russia 
and  Austria,  and  as  the  capacity  of 
oflfepce  is  awfully  increasing  against 
us,  so  we  should  multiply  and  ciing 
to  all  those  measures  of  security  that 
-are  still  in  our  own  powtr.  Bona- 
parte is  well  aware,  and  we  cannot 
conceal  from  ourselves,  that  the  weak 
part  of  onr  defence  is  Ireland — a 
most  absurd  policy,  that  caimot  dis- 
tinguish nor  take  ach'aotage  of  cir- 
cumstances, has  m^de  Ireland  a^M2> 
aay  the  weakest  'part*  ot  ^le  empire  ! 
Ireland  !  thai  thifty  years  ago  evea 


left  to  herself  would  have  defied 
the  world.  We  then  tasted  the  sweets 
of  union  amongst  ourselves,  and  boki 
would  have  been  that  Prince  who 
would  seriously  have  attempted  in- 
vasion. Are  these  times  never  to 
return?  alas!  the  nation  sprang  at 
once  from  infancy  to  manhood,  and 
a  premature  olu  age  has  already 
bowed  her  to  the  earth.  We  can 
hardly  hope  again  to  see  the  energies 
of  the  nation  rise  to  such  an  emi- 
nence ;  a  crooked  policy  that  we 
have  groaned  under  ft>r  centuries  has 
succeeded  in  re-introducing  the  demon 
of  dihcord,  and  made  ourselves  the 
engines  for  {perpetuating  our  own 
misery.  It  is  th|  duly  of  England 
now  to  interpose,  and  make  rcpara* 
tion  for  the  wrongs  she  may  nave 
tnvo^ntartJy  tndicted,  iiet  iier  now 
fight  Jhe' battles  of  refonn  and  give 
us  a  full  participation  ot  the  benciits 
she  may  acquire.  Let  her  allay  our 
Frritations,  remove  our  discontents,  and 
introduce  us  to   the   full    eo^yment 

of  her  justly  boasted  constitution. • 

If  she  refuse  ihe^c  fequitablj;  condi- 
tions. Providence  by  a  most  ju^t  re^ 
tributiou  may  visit  upon  her  some 
of  tl)e  evils  we  have  foimerly  suf- 
fe'-ed  by  allowiiig  us  first  to  fall  and 
drag  her  into  the  same  degradation, 
and  as  her  advantages  have  been 
greater,  so  will  the  rieverse  she  may 
sutler  be  proportionably  ^nore  poignant. 
J  he  present  session  of  parliament 
appears  to  produce  but  little  to  in- 
terest the  public  mind.  Whether  the 
little  good  edects  consequent  oo  for- 
mer inquiries,  have  damped  the  pub- 
lic expectation,  or  lyihether  tiie  shut- 
tii»g  of  the  gallery  of  the  house  of 
commons,  h^^  diminished  th^  inter- 
est, by  preventing  the  puolic  from 
knowing  the  mapner,  u^  wluch  it  is 
conducted,  and  bringing  into  view 
the  actors  in  this  inquiry,  it  ts  cer- 
t^n  thit  htile  interedt  is  taken  by 
many,  ^nd  few  hopes  are  ra'is^  of  any 
good  end  being  e^ectually  proaioted^ 
Yet,  altlpugh  upon  lEh^  ^^hole  the 
inquiry  is  likely  to  produce  little  re* 
die^s,  yet  some  incideutal  pircum- 
stances  have  opcurre^,  wlucJi  dci$ervc 
to  be  |ioiiced.  Cliiifles  Yorke,  the 
member,  who  by  moving  the  stand- 
ing order,  ^vut  the^  people  outjjjbm 
^e   holise   of  theil;    reprcsedt£ytS| 
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having  a$  the '  wages  of  supporting 
the  minister,  received  a  snug  .mue- 
cure  of  iC27i»0  a  year,  and  being  o- 
bliged  to  vacate  his  seat»  has  receiv- 
ed a  severe  practical  r^-buke  from  his 
former  co4istitue»ts,  ihe  freeholders  of 
Cambrtdttefiiire,  who  refused  to  return 
him  again  to  pailianunt,  at  once 
giving  an  instance  of  public  spirit, 
dnd  a  good  caution  to  representatives 
not  to  encroach  on  the  privileges  of 
tlie  people.  We  hear  much  of  the 
privilegt^  of  the  commons,  but  let 
us  recollect  that  these  privileges  were 
originally  claimed  to  guard  asain&t 
t^e  power  of  the  prerogative  of,  the 
crown,  but  now  the  privilege  of  par- 
liament, and  the  prerogative  of  ihe 
crown,  frequently  are  conjoined ;  if 
any  occasion  b^vtm  to  require  their 
assumption,  a  liost  of  advocates  start 
up  to  support  tiiem,  while  few  watch- 
Cully  attend  to  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  in  tne  brqad  comprehefnsive 
sense  of  the  word. 

Another  circumstance  which  arose 
out  of  the  inquiry,  is  the  committing 
of  John  Gale  Jones,  to  Newgate,  for 
a  supposed  attack  on  the  privilege  of 
tlie  commons,  bv  the  authority  of  the 
bouse,  because  ne  as  proprietor  of 
the  British  Forum,  a  clebating  society, 
who  assemble  weekly  and  discuss 
subjects  of  politics,  and  sonoetimes 
of  theology,  had  published  an  ad- 
vertisement, slating  that  a  discussion 
would  take  place  on  a  certain  night, 
on  the  shuttmg  of  the  gallery,  and 
the  consequent  supposed  attack  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  Charles 
Yorke  complained  to  tlie  house  of  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  Jones  was 
committed  to  Nev^gate.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  brought  the  subject  before 
the  house,  and  pleaded  that  the  prac- 
tice of  committing  by  their  author- 
ity persons,  who  were  not  members 
of  their  house,  was  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  people.  Fourteen 
members  only,  supported  a  motion 
to  this  effect,  though  several  expressed 
their  willingness  to  release  him,  if 
he  would  send  in  a  supplicating,  bum- 
ble petition,  John  Gale  J  ones,  refuses 
to  comply,  or  to  compromise  what 
be  considers  bis  rights.* 


.  *  The  fDlIowing  letter  front  him  to  Sir 
Francis  fiitrdvtt,  explains  hit  motives: 


The  fcarl  of  Chatham  has  also  been 
forced  to  resign,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  secretly  and  unofficially 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  king, 
in  which  he  made  insinuations  against 
i>\r  Richard  Sirachan  and  the  navy, 
as  to  their  co  operation  in  the  attack 
on  Holland,  'i'lie  navy  being  pecu- 
liarly the  favourites  of  the  people,  a 
great  clamour  arose  on  account  of 
such  disingenuous  conduct,  and  to  ap- 
pease Uie  storm,  the  Earl  of  Ch^t-  - 
ham  resigned  his  place  at  the  ord- 
nance. 1  hus  we  have  another  proof 
of  the  little  bond  of  union  between 
tlie  disjointed  members  o!  a  dis- 
jointed cabinet.  One  after  another 
resigns,  and  they  are  given  up  with- 
out much  apparent  regret  by  their 
colleagues,  while  a  few  who  seem  ob- 
jecte  of  peculiar  favour,  retain  their 
places,  notwith'.tanding  they  are  fre- 
quently in  a  minority  in  the  house  of 

TO  SIR  FRANCDtBUADE-IT,  BaKT. 
<      SIR, 

1  request  permission  to  pflfer  the  tribute 
of  my  unfeigned  thanks  (or  your  most  a* 
ble,  legal,  conHtitutional,  unai»6Werable, 
aod'unanirwered  defence  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  wnieh  you  are  4>f 
opinion,  have  bpcn  violated  in  my  peri^oti. 
So  strongly  fortified  j. my  miud',  by  the 
authority  of  your  judgment;  so  fully  as- 
tured  am  I  that  no  Kuglisiunan  can  sus- 
tain any  wrong,  without  havinz  some  re- 
medy, that  1  amfumly  convinced  tht^  hon«e 
of  commons  never  had,  nor  *ould  \m\f, 
the  privilege  of  exercisinj?  tlx*  power  of 
passing  sentence  of  imprisNuunent  ujmii 
any  per>=on,  not  a  member  of  its  own  body, 
whilst  the  common  law,  Magwa  Chaita, 
the  Petition  of  Right,  tlie  Bill  of  Kjghts, 
the  act  of  Habeaa  Corpus  and  the  act  of 
Setilement,  are  the  unrepealed  laws  of 
the  land.  Therefore  I  will  nevt  r  ho  tar 
decrade  my  character,  as  humhiy  to  pe- 
tition for  my  libtrty,  which  1  boldly  claim 
as  my  right. 

"Forgiveness  to  the  injur'ddoth  belong  ; 
They    never   ran    foi-give    who   do    the 
wrong." 

Nor  will  I,  "  from  slavish  fear,  or  private 
policy,"  comproiiiise  the  liberty  of  njy 
f€llow-5ubject*,  by  allowing  a  precedent 
to  be  drawn  from  my  arquie>ceMce,  wliith 
though  it  may  relieve  my  ueukly  frame 
from  a  privon,  mu.^t  plant  a  s^tingfor  ever 
in  ii.y  mind— (  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
with  the  highest  respect,  your  mont  hum- 
ble servant,  John  Gale  JoN««. 
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commons,  aod  the  general   Toice  of 
the  people  U  against  them. 

Cue  most  imporiaiit  fact  has  bec*a 
disctosetl   in  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
into  tl.e  expedition    to   the  Scheldt, 
the  extreme  bad  management  in  tlie 
medical  department.      i  lie  members 
<^  thai  board  received  high  ^saUrtes, 
but  in  tl)e  moment  when  actual   ser- 
Tice»  were  required^  an  almost  total 
trant  of  preparation  was 'found,     lo 
use  then*  own  phrases,  ministers  mfrtcd 
«ne  another  to  m(ne  the  inferior  of- 
ficers to  nurce  the  medical  boani    to 
mqve  others,  to  .more  off  a  sufficient 
number  of  surgeons  to   the  relief   of 
the  British  army,  suffering  from    (he 
iiitermhtent  fever,   in  the  marshes  of 
'^'alrheren.     Notwithstanding  all  this 
inecfianical  hurcing  without  extrtion, 
a  most  shameful  delay  took  place,  ai.d 
tbe  sufferings  of  the  poor  soldiers  were 
thus  greatly  increased.      It  is  a  sor- 
lowful  feet,  that  through  all  the  de* 
prtments,   from    the  highest  to    the 
lowest,  from    the    chief    minister    to 
tbe  surgeon's  .mate,    private    emolu- 
ment, is  too  generally  the  ^veruing 
principle*    We  see  Ittlle  spirited  con- 
scientious performance  of  fluty,  arising 
from  fixed  principle,  but  either  entire 
neglect,  or  a  dr^  unanimated  routine 
0f  mere  ofKcial  tluty.     There  wants 
that  animating  soul,  that  lively  energy 
which    PRINCIPLE    alone    can    com- 
municate; aiul  hence  feebleness  cha- 
racterizes alt  our   public  movements* 
and    runs  through  tbe  entire  system. 
The  multitude  om^  on   unconcerned, 
each  as  far  as  he  can,  eager  to  par. 
take  of  the    general    spoil,    on    the 
great,  or   the    little  scale,   accordii>g 
to  bis  respective    situation  ;     but    to 
tbe  reflectnig  mind  these  are  porten- 
tous omens,  and  raise  a  fear  that  they 
are  **  the  foul  fore-runners  of  a  gene- 
ral rot.»* 

We  give  among  the  documents 
Montagu  Burgovne's  address  to  the 
freeholders  of  E>sex,  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  election,  in  which 
he  was  unsuccessful,  m  his  novel, 
but  high.y  praiseworthy  ati-empt,  to 
interest  the  jieople  in  their  own  cause, 
and  induce  them  to  return  their  rc- 

1>resentatlves  free  of  ^pense,  that  not 
laving  bouglUt  they  should  have  no 
yretext  for  jre^in^ 'their  constituents. 
u    a  spirit  .of    independence    goldd 


tlius'be  loused  in  tbe  people,  to  ex« 
efctse  the  elective  franchise,  in  this 
manner,  the  purity  of  tbe  electors 
must  Wdve  a  powerful  effect  on  tbe 
representatives,  and  most  ipaterially 
tend  to  give  a  different  direct\oo  16 
the  coimexion  between  the  electors 
2nd  the  representatives.  At  present 
the  bond  of  connexion  between  tbcm 
IS  very  small,  the  body  of  freehoklcn 
are  scarcely  known,  but  as  part  and 
parcel  of  some  great  man*s  estate ; 
according  to  the  alteration  proposed, 
each  elector  going  at  his  own  expense, 
would  rise  in  consequence  in  tbe  po- 
litical scale,  and  that  mighty  evil,  the 
enormous  expense  of  contested  eleo* 
tions,  and  the  '  consequent  tceaes  of 
drunkenness  and  riot  would  i>e  re- 
moved * 

We  annex  the  petition  of  the 
English  Catholics,  and  the  Irish 
Catholics  as  respectively  presented  to 
the  house  of  commons,  together  with 
the  resolutions  of  the  Catholic  Bishops 
of  Ireland.  'Ibey  furnish  subject  for 
much  interesting  reflection. 

Tlie  CatholKs  have  long  been  in  a 
state  of  proscription  In  these  countries, 
contrary  to  the  ^principles  of  justice 
and  sound  policy.  They  have  prov- 
ed themselves  capable  of  being  good 
subjects  and  peaceable  cititens.  6pe* 
culative  points  of  theology  have  lit* 
tie  influence  on  conduct,  and  ibe 
state  ought  to  have  no  authority  over 
opinions,  for  actions  only  are  cogni* 
zable  by  human  laws.  Therefore  we 
have  uniformly  expressed  our  decided 
opinion,  that  complete  emancipstioii 
is  their  right  This  is  our  contorme^ 
judgment,  independently  of  any    re* 

Sard  to  the  truth  or  errors  of  their  i 
octrines.  On  those  points,  the  go- 
vernment and  tlieir  fellow  citisen«l 
have  no  right  to  ioterfhre.  Hotn^ 
writers  in  advocating  their  cause  havn 
suffered  tliemse^ves  to  be.  drawn  int<» 
an  attack  or  defence  of  their  prioci** 
pies.  Some  have  adduced  antiquity 
m  their  favour,  and  pleaded  for  ve4 
nerable  ruins,  and  the  ancient  ivyv 
Others  without  th's  flourish  of  rtic* 
tpric,  have  told  us,  that  within  3O0 
^'ears  ali  our  ancestors  were  Catho* 
lies.  Nothing  Is  proved  by  such  m 
mode  of  argumentation.  iJet  us  g^ 
back  one  thuusand  yeacs/  more,  aac| 
our  anceftoi-s  were  probably  i'aganftir 
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Dr.  MilncF  a  colebr«(ed  hnhop  ot 
the  CatMic  coromuniofi  combats  tbe 
idea  of  a  merdy  hemdilary  rd^ion^ 
aid  in  a  Sermoo  be  hat  buHy  pub- 
lislMd,  thus  expmtes  hiimdf.  **  Maoj 
choote  their  religion,  aa  thej'  chooae 
tbeir  cloaths,  from  mere  fancy.  Stili 
more  adhere  to  the  reKgioQ  ii  their 
family  ;  because  it  b  that  ti  their  fur 
mily ;  which  motive,  if  it  were  a 
reasonable  onc»  ought  to  hare  deter- 
nbed  our  Pagan  ancestors  to  per»e- 
vcre  in  the  horrid  rights  of  Thor  aud 
Woden  still." 

The  petitioners  are  firm  and  mo- 
derate in  their  manner  oif  askhig,  and 
ttate  the  grievances,  snder  whid  they 
labour  m  bolb  countries,  and  ask  for 
foil  redress.  The  resolutions  of  the 
CathoKc  bishops  deserve  attention-— 
If  the  §sii  savours  too  much  of  a 
fondacsB  to*  aisume  ecolesiasticai  pow- 
er, when  they  state  that  it  is  their 
undoubted  and  exclusive  right  to  dis- 
cms  aU  matters  appertaining  to  the 
doctriaes  and  discipline  of  their 
church*  and  Ihut  exclude  laymen  from 
aay  partidpacion  of  power;  they  are 
eatiHed  tb  much  praise  for  their  5th 
r«tolution.  "That  we  neither  seek 
06r  desive  any  other  earthly  consider- 
ation  for  our  spiritual  ministry,  to 
our  respective  flocks,  save  what  thef 
may  from  a  sense  of  religion  and 
duty  afford  us.** 

They  thus  virtually  rehise  to  ac- 
cept a  rtgium  donum,  or  royal  bounty  ; 
whethertbis  offer  bas  already  been  only» 
hinted  to  them,  or  whether  it  has 
been  actually  made.  In  either  case 
they  are  deservbg  of  credit  for  their 
dedaration. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Henry 
Orattan  discovered  manl^  sentiments 
on  presenting  the  petition  of  the 
Irish  Cathblics.  He  does  not,  like 
Lords  Granville  and  Grey,  ask  for 
an  increase  to  the  power  of  the 
crown,  by  investing  the  minister  of 
the  day,  with  a  power  of  a  veto  on 
the  nomination  or  their  bishops.  He 
only,  asks  that  there  should  be  a  Ca* 
tholic  hierarchy  in  Irdaad,  iodepen*^ 
dont  of  fordgp  influence*  which  .con- 
sidering the  Pope's  present  state  of 
8d))ectio»»  appears  only  a  ncceuary 
precaution,  aud  if  rightly  considered 
does  not  inench  on  any  of  the  canonl 
of  the  Cathdic  church.     \¥«  |b«^ 
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fore  hope.  It  is  not  inoonsistent  with 
the  consciences  of  our  brethren  of  that 
persuasion.  We  are  so  strong  advo* 
cates  for  unlimited  libeity  of  con« 
•cienoe,  that  we  would  ask  for  na 
security  in  oppositkm  with  its  dictates* 
But  it  the3r  can  comply  without 
vjolating  their  consciences,  we  should 
rejk>ice  to  see  tbeoi  act  iudepend* 
cntly  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  ccowa 
in  electing  their  bishops 

Prejudices  in  favour  of  long  es- 
tablished inatitutions»  which  have 
bean  unjust  and  tyrannical  aee  wearing- 
away.  Ihe  house  of  the  inquisition 
at  Yalladdid  lately  took  fire«  as  \i 
appears  by  accident,  llie  people 
refused  to  assist  in  extinguishing  it» 
and  the  buiklinji  was  left  to  its  £Ue 
to  be  consumed  We  willingly  ac** 
oept  of  this  omen  as  iodicaiiug  tli« 
tiemper  of  the  tiroes^  and  hope  that 
the  undoe  authority  over  the  con* 
sciences  of  men»  however^  or  wherever 
axerted,  will  soon  share  the  fote  oC 
this,  one  of  its  tem^»  at  Valli^ 
doUd.  Tbe  Spanish  nation  have  n^ 
wish  to  retam  under  tbe  yoke  of 
the  Inquisition. 

On  the  subject  of  pubKc  economy 
tben  has  been  much  laili:  in  tbe  house 
of  commons^  in  consequenoe  oC 
some  resolutions  grounded  on  tbe  re- 
ports of  the  consmittee  of  liaance.  The 
debate  hi  adjourned  for  two  weeks  wheu 
the  $tdk  will  be  again  resumed.  We 
are  not  sanguine  in  our  expectations  of 
any  efiectual  measures  be^ig  adopted. 
Beforra  is  aa  uofiMhionable  phrase,  ye^ 
an  ex-minister— -^Uuskissoo  bas  de- 
dared  that  without  relrenohment  the 
public  business  cannot  proceed.  After 
such  a  dedaration  from  one  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  behind  the  scfues» 
the  representativfs  of  the  nattoomust 
look  to  onr  situation,  if  they  boaesUy 
discharge  their  triist 

Weare  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.Sheri- 
dan  bas  again  come  forward  to  vin« 
dicate  the  freedom  and  respectabiiit/ 
of  the  press  against  an  illiberai  bye- 
laiw  of  tbe  Benchers  of  IiacoUM-ino« 
which  priacribed  that  no  person  whd 
shall  have  wrsiten  for  a  newspaper 
for  Aire,  shall  be  entitled  tobeouar 
Jified  for  becoming  a  member  of  tiMiif 
society.  The  inteatiou  of  this  \fytr 
law  was  to  eaclude  the  jantermmn* 
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who  might  seek  for  inefbl  and  laod- 
th\t  employment  in  acting  as  re- 
porters of  parliamentary  debates  for 
the  newspapers.  1  he  law  was  general- 
}y  condemned,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  society  would  repeal 
It;  under  this  supposition,  the  motion 
was  withdrawn.  Mr.  Windham  clo^ctl 
the  galUry  on  the  occasion,  unmind- 
ful or  regardless  of  the  maimer  in 
which  the  freeholder*  of  Cambridg* 
shire  hate  treated  tiis  lale  coUeat^ue. 
It  is  an  honorable  occupation  of  lime 
and  talents,  thus  to  furnish  the  public 
with  authenHc  pccgnnts  of  the  pro- 
eeedtngs  of  parliament.  No  one  need 
to  be  ashamed  a^  being  thus  em- 
ployed. Dr.  Jolinson  and  the  cete- 
Drated  Burke  were  formerly  reporters. 
h4r.  Stepiien  at  present  a  member 
of  thehoose,  with  manly  candour  a- 
fowed  that  he  was  himself  in  the 
early  part  of  his  study  at  the  bar, 
a  reporter,  in  company  with  other 
respectable  persons,  tome  of  wlmra 
had  since  rtsen  into  eminence  in 
their  profetsion,  but  who  would  have 
been  thwarted  in  their  fair  prospects 
had  this  illiberal  regulation  formerly 
existed.  We  hope  thi»  discussion 
will  produce  good  effects,  and  that 
die  caterers  for  the  public  Ending  the 
hand  of  power  ditected  against  them, 
will  look  for  support  to  tlie  spirit  of 
freedom,  which  yet  exists  m  the 
nation,  and  which  may  be  expected 
to  afl'otxl  ample  recompence  for  a 
faithful  discharge  of  duty.  We  have 
often  expressed  a  jealovsy  that  the 
press  mas  too  much  attached  to  tlie 
side  of  power.  We  cherish  a  hope 
of  seeing  its  agents  hence  forward 
more  bonourarbly  advocating  the  cause 
ot  the  people. 

In  a  review  of  our  domestic  «»- 
tvation  some*occurrenccs  at  the  lale 
assizes  for  the  county  of  Antrim,  at 
Carridcfergus,  are  deserving  of  notice 
in  a  morai,  and  pohtical  point  of 
^tew.  An  accoutu  of  the  tnaU  of 
the  most  interest  are  given  among 
tiie  domestic  occurrences,  at  page  23U 

A  calendar  of  unexampied  nragni- 
tade  showed  the  exiKting  depravity 
of  morals.  From  picking  pockets, 
^d  sliop  lifting,  to  robbery  ami  murder 
m  its  most  a^B;hkvated  foiais,  crimes 
comorittcd  by  persons'  of  both  sexes^ 
andof-aM  ages^itQai.  c^ldctn  ^f  U 


dt  13  yeari  of  age,  wImi  coukl 
scarcely  be  teen  over  the  dock . 
when  ttandtttg  at  the  bar,  to  oki 
people  of  60  and  70  yeart  of  age, 
mostly  all  exhibiting  marks  of  in- 
corrigible depravity,  aiurded  alto- 
gether a  most  melancboiy  tpectade- 
j'bere  might  be  teen 
'*— The  pigmy  rapiiit*,  whose  invaMons  vex 
Tbepnvat«  scene,  that   bidet  bit  bead 

minute 
From  human  jtmticc 
And  tbore,  the  Titao  crimes  that   lift  to 

Heav'n 
Tbcir  blushless  frontt>  tod  laugh  at  bmaaa 

lawi.** 

One  piedominating  idea  occurred, 
that  ranny  of  the  desperate  inveterate 
cases  might  have  been  cured  by  a 
timely  exerti%i  of  a  correcting  police, 
and  ih^t  many  of  the  young,  whom , 
we  now  see  contiued  for  smaller 
crimes,  are  rapidly  advancing  in  thai 
career  of  vice,  and  towards  that  ma- . 
turity  of  wickedness,  which  will  lit 
them  for  the  perpetntion  of  the 
greatest  enormities.  But,  alas  !  our 
correctional  police  is  feeble  indeed. 
A  large  prop>ortk>n  of  our  revenue  b 
drawn  from  the  debaucheries  of  the 
people.  Many  of  our  laws  are  too 
severe  for  the  occasian,  and  this  se- 
verity defeats  hs  own  purpose,  by 
the  operation  of  that  principle  U 
humanity  in  the  nature  of  man, 
which  inclines  to  mercy,. and  pleads 
strongly  against  all  s^everity  of  puimb- 
ment  which  is  not  strictly  called  tor 
by  imperious  necessity,  iiow  many 
might  have  been  reclaimed  by  timely 
caie,  and  by  a  vigiknt,  but  miki 
execution  of  the  laws,  who  arc  now 
suliered  to  escape  time  after  tifue, 
till  thvy  become  hardened  in  vice,  aad 

"  till  at  last 
Society  gruwn  weary  of  tbek>ad 
Shakes  her  incunt>er*4  lap,    mud     tmtt 
tbttin  out." 

Cowper  jttttly    traces    these    direfiil 
eliects  to  that  bane  ol  good    nuirafts 
the  puMic  houses,  where 
— **  Through  city,  or  thiough  town, 
l^illage  or  hamlet  of  thrg  merry  laitd. 
Though  leair  and  beggard  every  Iwentiet^ 

part, 
Ooadnelt  th«  uflgnarded  note  to  sweb  a 

whiff, 
Qf  stale  dci>auch  lortk  istuiita  from  ibe 

uigiiizedioy  VatQQQl^   .. 
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That  low  fca«  l»r«nV49,  that  makes  tcmper- 
artce  reel !»» 

It   is  especially  worthy  of  remark 
that  in   every   case  of  the    four  con- 
victions,   wh'ch  took    place   for  man- 
slaughter,    and    two    of    thtin    were 
very    httie    short  of  actual    murdrr, 
all  the   parties,  as  well  as  the   three 
men     killed,   were  drunk,    and  thus 
had  their    passions    inllanied    beyond 
the  gov  eriHnent  of  reason     Such  are 
^he   shocking  effects  of  this  vice  ihat 
it  facilitates    tlie    commission    of   all 
other     crimes:     and    vet    our    Irish 
legislators   to    please  the  landed    in- 
terest,  and    keep    up    the    price   of 
land,  aiul  for  the   sake    of    revenue 
are  giving  a  further  temptation  to  the 
•nrreate  of  vice,    by  permitting    dis- 
tiilatton  and   lowering    the    duly    on 
spirits.     Drunkenness  is  a  wide  spread- 
ing evil,  mild  too   generally  pervades 
all   ranks,     it  is  not  exclusively    the 
vice  of  the  poor,   many  of  the  Jiigher 
and  middle  ranks  show  them    a    bad 
exanriple,   and  in  such  a   case    h;ive 
no  right  to    complain    of  the  brawls 
of  the  poor  in  the  street  and  in  the 
.  ^whi^ey   shops,  while  tliey  themselves 
are  guilty  ot  intern  iterance  though  in 
a  more  private  manner.     It  is  a  mis- 
taken opinion  that   sociability    is    in- 
creased   by     com  potations,     and     it 
would  materially  improve    our  man- 
ners,  if   oHr  social    intercourse   were 
kept  up  without    the  instrumentality 
of  drinking,    and     that    men    mi^ht 
meet  and  converse,  without  estimating 
their  joys  by   the  number  of  glasses 
••  decanted  o'er  their  palate.''    liector 
Mac  Neill,  in  his  commendable  zeal 
to  reform    his    couBtr}men,   by    his 
patheCic  tale  of    W  ill    and  Jean,  en- 
deavours to  promote  a   chaster  tastei 
and  reproves  a  brother  poet  who,  with 
all  his  genius,  corrupted  him5elf,  and 
debauched    his    couiitr^mea    by    his 
licencious  songs, 
'*  Robin  Boms  iu  mony  a  ditty, 
l-^Nidly  mtkf^  in  whiskey'ii  praise, 
8«-eet  hi*  tang  1  the  mair^^  the  pity 
E'er  on  it  he  waur'd  sic  lay«, 

O*  a*  the  ills,  poor  Caledooia, 
E'er  yet  pre«  'd  orVer  will  taste. 
Brewed  in  beli*s  tilack  Pandeooonia  | 
Whiskey's  ills  will  gcaith  her  maist !" 

Thete  tines  applied  to  Ireland  are 
no  less  forcibly  expressive. 
^e   trust  these    resmrks    are  not 


misplaced  in  a  polrHcal  reftospect. 
It  IS  within  the  department  of  a 
political  writer  to  mount  up  to  tii« 
coDsideration  of  moral  causes,  and  of 
their  intkicnce  on  the  occurrences 
ot  the  day,*  to  investigate  deeply, 
and  to  probe  our  moral  efils  with 
a  stead)  and  unsparing  hand.  Great 
causes  arise  from  small  beginnings^ 
and  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  a  ktate  or  an  individual  can  only 
be  stably  built  on  the  basis  of 
public  and  pfivate  virtue. 

It  affords  much  satisfaction  to 
mention  that  the  workhouse,  a  re- 
cent institution  in  Belfiut,  is  ae- 
quo ing  a  state,  that  proroi>es  to 
render  it  a  permanent  and  highly 
useful  establishment.  In  our  next 
number  it  is  Intended  to  give 
tiie  rules  and  regulations  lately  agreetl 
on  at  a  general  meeting.  We  trust 
that  this  eaablbhment  will  tend  to 
counteract  vice,  and  lessen  the  pre- 
sent mighty  aggregate  of  evil. 


OFFICIAL  DOGUMEN1U 

ADDRBSi  OP  MONTAGV  iOSaOYNB,  CS«. 

To  tkeO^ntltmen^  Ctertfif,   ctu4  t'rtehuiders 
qf  the  roHm/y  ojf  Etiem, 

fiSliTLFMBN, 

To  the  eight  hundred  and  eU-ven  inde- 
pendent Frt-eholUers  who  have  supported 
ine,  I  reiorn  my  warniet>t  thankii;  tp 
those  who  have  opposed  me,  ^onie 
of  them  not  by  the  utost  jnutifhible 
means,  1  offer  ^ond  will  and  forgiren^xii; 
and  t0  tho»e,  who,  on  account  of  aaihU 
tious  views,  nnd  private  friendship,  have 
remained  neuter,  thotifCh  they  approve  of 
my  political  principles,  I  submit  my 
advirc  that  they  would  in  future  f'^el  for 
their  country,  and  exetciMe  their  frrin- 
chi»es  in  s.uppo'^t  of  their  opinions. 

Under  all  cii-<'uii>8»ances,  1  assert  that 
my  dt-feat  is  in  truth  a  triumph  1  have 
manifefted  under  every  di^ouraeenieut 
tome  firmness  aii*l  iMTsrveranCf,  in  jfiv. 
iiig  an  example  which  1  hi>pe  h'iH  he  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  United  Kirtfdotn  m 
the  next  ^enerfll  i  Itrtioii.  1  have  rfiih- 
fully  obstnt-d  my  <ii^genitot8,  and 
shewn,  that  wealth  is  not  n€Ce»miry 
for  a  candidate. and  that  the  freeholders 
of  counties  hiive  still  the  power  to  cboui^ 
their  own  represeutativeK,  1  wish  I  could 
add,  that  all  those  who  have  talkf^d  the 
most  of  independence  have  had  the  cou. 
raire  to  exercise  it. 

Powerful  have  been  the  means  employ. 
ed  to  influence  and  terrify  ;    and  after 
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J^imr  dectiirtt  fiwehifefl  \y\ag  dor- 
mant forty  ftun,  in  con&tquence  of 
tbfs  cQQipruiuite  H'hich  ha«  4\g^rmctd  this 
coiuitry,  It  coujd  not  be  expected  that  tbe 
spirit  of  lodependence  should  be  at  once 
as  couspicuoun  with  us  as  it  is  In  the 
Vieighbourinflf  county  of  Kent.  However, 
the  foundation  Is  laid,  and  the  best  re- 
turn thai  I  can  make  for  your  favour, 
is  to  continue  to  support  this  com lilu- 
tional  work. 

Mr.  Houblan  has  no  reawn  to  boast  of 
*h\t  OMJority ;  his  return  is  owing  to  the 
disunion  of  his  eMemies,  not  to  fhe 
strength  of  his  friends.  A  third  of  the 
ir««'hoiders  have  not  polled ;  the  leading 
Whifi^  interest  have  not  tnoved ;  hun- 
dreds of  my  friends  did  not  give  me  their 
votes,  ^ecause  they  thought  there  was 
no  chance  of  overtaking   my  opponent. 

An  exposure  of  some  of  tbe  in- 
stances of  influence  and  tyranny  which 
iiave  been  exercised  will  be  my  ^rst 
object.  If  they  do  not' deter  th^  enemies 
of  3roi]i  independence  from  snob  venal 
practices  in  future,  tbey  will,  I  hope, 
encourage  you  to  resist  ^em,  and  teach, 
you  that  your  country  is  your  surest 
party  and  your  best  friend^ 

I  am,  jtentlemen,  your  faithful  friend 
and  obliged,  servant, 

Xl0NTibe¥     BuRGOyilS* 

Chelmsford,  Feb.  17. 


SNGLISH  ROMAN  CATHOJ.IC    FITITIOBT, 

I  ^0  the  honourable  the  commons  <^  iht  unittd 

kingdom  of  Great  Britain  andlreland  in 

partiamnt  assembled : 

We,  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
Romttii  Catholics  of  England,  humbly 
beg  Itave  to  represent  tQ  your  bonourkble 
liouse— 

That  at  the  time  of  bis  maj^ty's 
accession  to  the  throne,  tbe  laws  in 
force  agaiuHt  his  EoRlish  Roman  Catholic 
subjecU,  deprived  them  of  most  of  the 
rights  of  Englishmen,  and  of  several  of 
the  common  rights  of  mankind. 

That  by  the  acts  of  the  18th  aod 
3 1  St  yeais  of  his  majesty's  re»gn,  »everal 
of  the  penalties  and  disabilities  under 
which  tbe  English  komau  Catlsolics 
laboured  were  removed : 

9*hat  the    Engfish.   Roman    Catholics 

■re  most  grateful  tor  the  relief  granted 

by  these  acU,  aad  have  taken  and^iiL 

,  scribed  the  oaths  and  deplaratioof  cou« 

lUined  in  th«m  : 

That  their  oundupt  hath  been  con* 
'  fonoable  to  their  protesMions  ;  in  peace- 
abie  sul^miKsiou  to  the  laws,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  moral  or  civil  duty,  tbey 
Imve  not  been  exceeded  by  any  of  his 
inaje|ty*s  subjects;  fbey  have  served 
bim  effectively  and  bouoorably  in   bit 


flMts  aad  affB»i«s$  Ibar^aevar  bM  bMn 
a  call  upon  Englishmeu  to  do  tbeir 
duty,  which  the  English  Roman  Catbo- 
licM  have  uot  b^^n  forward  to  answer : 

That  several  penal  and  disabling  lawa 
are  yet  in  fbrce  against  them ;  they 
are^ot  equally  entitled  witii  their  fellow 
wibjeets  to  vote  at  tbe  election  of  imy 
member  of  your  bonourable  botisu ;  tbey 
are  eifduded  from  a  aeat  in  wtber 
bouies  of  parliameut^  tbey  are 
not  admissible  into  corporatiooa ; 
every  civil  and  roiliUry  office  is  denied 
them  i  every  laudable  object  of  ambitiooy 
all  that  elevates  a  man  among  bis 
fellow  subjects— all  hopes  of  public  dis* 
tinctioih-Kill  means  of  attracting  the 
notice  of  their  country,  or  the  '  favour 
of  their  sovereign,  are  placed  without 
their  reach. 

The  more  they  ddserve  of  tbefrooanrry 
the  more  temiibly  tbeir  casntry  mikm 
them  teel  this  exolnsioo.  In  the  raaka 
sbe  aHders  them  to  %ht  her  bmttlea» 
but  to  them  victory  is  without  it&  ro- 
war^,  promotion  is  whully  deutedtbemi 
1)0  services  can  advance,  no  merit  enabW 
tbem  to  profit  of  their  country's  favour. 

Even  in  their  humble  situation  of 
private  soldiers,  -  tbe  law  Tbildws  them 
with  pains  and  penalties.  By  theartictet 
of  war,  if  soldiers  refuse  to  atti^d  tbo 
religious  woribip  of  tbe  oataMisbsid 
churoh,  tbey  are  puniabalile  by  fioc, 
imprisoament  afid  death.  Thus  \hm 
Catholic  sol«iierf  are  iucedvajitly  axpoaod 
to  tbe  cmel  alternative  of  either  mal^pg 
a  sacrifice  of  their  religion,  or  incurriog 
tbe  extreme  of  le|;al  punishment,  thsm 
which  your  petitioners  iiunibly  conceive, 
there  never  has  been,  and  pannot  be 
a  more  direct  feHgious  persecution.  '  To 
an  alternative  equiFTy  oppressrve,  tbe 
Euglish  '  Roman  Catholics  afe  ex- 
posed OD  tbehr  marriages;  the  tow 
rH)ttires  for  the  legal  Validity  of  a 
marriage  in  England,  that  it  sbMsId  be 
vel^rated  in  a  parish  ohurcb.  As 
Roman  Catholics,  believe  aiarriage  to 
be  a  sacrament,  the  English  Romao 
Cstholic8  naturally  feel  great  repugnanco 
to  a  celebration  of  their  marriages  in 
other  churches  than  their  own. 

They  are  cruelly  debanvd- from  any 
means  which  their  ^Itow  subjecta  puasass 
of  pnyridiag  for  their  fataiiiea,  by  em* 
ploy,ments  of  honour  or  emoloiaeot  • 
ao  that  while  they  bear  tbeir  fbirabai« 
of  the  general  contribution  to  tbe  waMts 
of  Che  state,  they  are  denied  even  a 
hope  of  participating  in  those  iMivaaMgea, 
by  which  the  burtheu  of  ^«ir  fbiloW 
subjects  is  alleviated. 

In  otbe^  oeourfeocct  of  life  the  law 
|utt  tbe  same  bumilialing  aiMi  depretttac 

■        liigiiizea  Dy 'N^jv^'v^x*-^  ""^ 
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tpermfkon  on  yout  petitkititn.  That 
tvery  Roman  CatMic  Milvect  of  kk9 
Mjesty,  is  forcod  Iwlow  hii  i»ir  line 
u  society,  and  the  gmefal  .hodj  U  a 
uarkifid  aad  insalaUiil  cast. 

Yet  tlM  lUflMa  C«tholtcs  fbnn  moi^ 
ihan  one  fourth  of  ihe  vhole  mftas  «f 
the  subjects  of.  the  miitei)  empire. 
Mf'haterer  there  is  of  genius,  oftaVenty 
jr  of  enerf^y  among  them,  is  absolutely 
tost  for  public  une  ;  and  thiv  ntaiinae 
K'hen  the  united  empire  is  engaged  in 
ft  cooilict  formidable  beyond  example, 
and  It  therefore  seems  importsnt,  if  not 
essential  to  ber  preservation,  that  she 
rould  call  into  action,  without  qualifi- 
cation, or  limits  or  any  religious  te$t, 
or  declafatiou.  the  geniun,  talents,  pind 
energies  of  all  her  subjects. 

It  is  tme,  that  your  petitioners  pro- 
fess  some     religious     principles    which 
are  not    professed    by     the    established 
church,  .and  to  this,  and  to    this  only, 
their  refusal    of    certain    tests,    oaths, 
aad  declarations  is  owing,  which  subjects 
tbem  to  the   pliins  and  disabilities  they 
complain  of,  but  pone  of  the  principles, 
which    occasion    their   refusal,     affects 
their  moral,  civil,  or  political  integrity  { 
and  your  petitioners  humbly  submit  to 
this  honourable  house,  that  no  principle 
which  leaves  moral  or  political  integrity 
unimpaired,  is  a   proper  object  of  rc« 
ligious  persecution  ;  besides,    the  whole 
creed  of  your  petitioners  was  once  the 
ereed  of  the  three  kingdoms ;   it  is  the 
actual  creed  of    four^-fifths    of    Ireland, 
tod  of  much  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
It  was  the  creed  of  those  who  founded 
British    liberty    at    Runeymeade,    who 
conquered     at    Cressy,    Poi«tiers,    and 
-Agincourt ;  among  ttuise  who   repelled 
and  annihilated    the    Spanish   Armada, 
none  bore  a  nobler  part  than  those  by 
whom  this  creed  was  professed.     In  all 
these   ^bievements,    in     every      other 
tcene,  in  which  the  ancient  valour  or 
ancient    wisdom    of   thit    country  hay 
been  ditplayed,  the  ancestors  of  teveral 
of  your  petitioners  have  been  distinguish* 
fd,  their    creed  did    not    lessen   their 
aeal   for   their    king    and    country— 4t 
does  not  leasen  that  of  their  descendants. 
Every  disloyal  or    imnioral   prjuciple 
Vhich  malice  or   credulity  baa  impute^ 
to  them,  your  petitioners  have  solemnly 
tnd  repeatedly    d!Mtaiai«d«     They  be. 
heve    there    does    not    n^w    exist    an 
)H>nonrable    man     who    iniputes   thme 
principles  to  them ;    they    have   tworn 
tfi  be  faithful  and  |>ear  true  allegiance 
to   his t  majesty,  and  have  acted  up  to 
their  professions  ;  they  most  roiifiijently 
appeal  to  this  honourable  hoo&e,  and  to 
^  whoU  empire^  whether  ia  k^^y  to 


,hism^tty,atAarfiaieni«o^e  cpottitu* 
tntlon,  o^  zeal  for  their  country's  go<v| 
they  are  not  e<HUt],  a^d  are  pot  kiMwn 
and  acknowledged  to  be  /equal  to  h^t 
nii^esty's  other  solijects. 

Therefore,  cqnsriouf  of  the  truth  of 
these  reprasef^tatioiis^  and  with  t  be  mo  jit 
peHiect  reliance  on  the  wiMlom  and  Justice 
of  youn  honourable  hoase. 

Your  |x:'titioners  hamhly .  pray  for  ,a 
tot^l  repeal  of  every  test,  oal^i,  derlar». 
tion,  or  provjsiou,  wbirh  h,as  the  effect 
4>f  su^^eciing  your  pvtitioners  to  any 
penalty  or  disability  wh:it»oever,  on  aC* 
count  of  their  religious  principles. 

PETITION  OP  TH  l£  CATHOLICS  OF 

(FBBsKirnm  to  the  roosk  or  ceMMon) 
To  ikikoneurabfe  4ke  Commons  qf   fke  IT- 

m^  KhfiAm  <if  Greaf  Brtiain,  ^nd  Ire^ 

lattd^  in  Pailimment  autmb^etL 

"We  whoMe  Maptes.arebertunto  sab- 
•eribed  on  behalf  of  oui-selvey  and  of  o* 
thershis  majesty '9  subjects,  professing  the 
;  Roman  Catholic  Religion  in  Ireland,  hunv. 
biy  beg  lea?e  to  repiesent  tp.this  boDp^r• 
able  bousei 

«*  That  we,  yow  petitioners,,  did  in  the 
years  1805  and  1808,  bniBbly  petition  this 
honourable  house,  praying  tb^  total  aboli- 
tiou  of  the  penal  laws  wkich  aggrieve  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland. 

'*  We  now  feel  ourselves  obliged  in  juf- 
tice  to  ourselves,  our  families,  and  our 
country, once  more  to  solicit  tbe  attention 
of  thin  honoorable  house  tp  the  subject  of 
oar  said  petition. 

**  We  state  that  the  Roman  Catholi^t 
constitute  the  most  nomeroosand  increas- 
ing povtioil  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland ; 
comprising  aa  immewse  majority  of  tba 
manufacturing,  trading  and  agricultural 
interests,  and  amounting  to  at  least  foor« 
fifths  of  the  Irish  population,  that  they 
oontribaie  largely  to  the  exigencies  of 
th^ir  country,  civfl  and  military,  that  they 
pay  the  far  greater  pait  of  tba  puhlic  and 
Iwnl  taaes,  thiat  they  supply  the  armies 
and  navies  of  this  empire  with  upwards 
of  one*tbird  pert  in  nomber  ^f  the  sol- 
diers and  tailors  employed  iu  the  poblie 
service^  afid  that  notwithstanding  heary 
discoufageneots,  they  form  the  principal 
constituent  part  of  the  strength,  wealth 
and  kidnttry  of  Ireland. 

"  Yet  sftch  IS  the.  grievous  operation  of 
^hc  penal  laws  of  which  we  complain, 
that  the  Romali  Catholics  are  thereby  not 
only-net  apart  from  their  fellow  subjects, 
at  aliens  ih  tbeir  native  land,  but  are  igno«> 
miniously  and  rigorously  proscribed  ftom 
almost  ail  shuations  of  public  trust,  bo« 
nout  ar  emolument,  including  every  pub- 
lie  iMnptttpand  dep^^^Jiccjg,^ 
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b«Hises  of  T«f^«^attiir«  down  to  the  most 
petty  rorporatron*. 

••'Wc  >lafb  that  when^r^rtbc  laboarof 
ptobfir  doTTTs  to  b«Jexact«»r|  nnd  enforced, 
the  Catholic  is  «nujfht  ootami  selected  ;-^ 
nrhrre  hoimnr  or  rewards  ai"*  to  be  dispen- 
ned,  he  is  iie^lectcd  and  contenifitd, 

•'  Wherethe  military  and  naval  strensrth 
of  the  empire  is  to  be  rcr mited,  tbe  Ca- 
thofic;;  are  eagerly  solicited,  nay  eompt  li- 
ed to  bear  at  le«#t  their  full  }*hare  in  the 
'  peril"  of  warfaVe  and  in  lowest  ranks,  but 
when  preferment  aiul  promotion  (thededir 
anil  lejfitimate  prize  of  soccesslul  raloiti) 
•re  to  be  diatriboled  afc  rewards  of  merit, 
IK)  lanrelA  a^e  destined  to  grace  a  Cait>o- 
lie'a  bio^v,  or  fit  the  wearer  Idf  command. 
**  \Vc  itate  thui  generally  the  grtivous 
condition  of  tbe  Roman  Catholict  of  Ire- 
land, onra)ik>ned  i>o)e1y  by  the  fatal  influ- 
CBce  aod  operation  of  tbe  penailiwa,  and 
tbongrb  we  Ibrbear  to  enter  into  greater 
detait,  yet  we  do  not  the  le»s  trubt  to  the 
infineoeeof  reaion  and  ju«»tice(wbicb  e- 
ventnalty  inpst  prevail)  for  effecting  afnll 
and  deliberate,  inquiry  into  our  grievances, 
and  accoitiplishing  our  eiCeculal  relief. 

'*  We  du  beg  leave  bowex^r,  most  m>- 
lemnTy  to  press  npon  tbe  attention  of  this 
lionoiirable  boose,  the  imiiiiut:nt  pnbMc 
«)anger8  wbicb  necessarily  result  from  so 
'  iarened  an  osfder  of  things,  and  so  vicioas 
and  nnuatural  a  system  of  legislation,  a 
ayjttem  which  has  long  been  tbe  reproach 
pf  tbis  nation,  and  isnnpai^allelvd  tbrougb- 
Qot  modem  Christendum. 

*f  Aad  w«  aUte  it  as  our  fined  opinion, 
tfiat  to  restore  to  the  Caihidics  of  Ireland, 
a  full,  «<{iial,and  nnqualified participation 
of  the  benefitft,of  tbe  l^ws  and  copstitutioii 
of  England,  and  to  withdraw  all  tbe  pnvo- 
tioDS,  rejitrietions  and  texatious  diiktinc- 
fyQn»,  which  oppress,  injure,  and  afflict 
them  ia  their  country,  it  now  become  a 
neaMre,  not  merely  expedient  but  abso. 
lutely  necessary,  not  only  a  debt.of  right 
due  to  a  complaining  |>eople;  but,  perhaps, 
the  last  renaiiiini?  resource  of  thin  empire, 
in  tbe  pre«enration  of  which  wc  take  so 
deep  an  interest. 

'*  We  therefore  pray  this  honourable 
bouse  to  take  into  their  noost  serious  cop- 
aideratioiT,  the  nature  extent,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  penal  la^rs,  and  by 
repealing  tbe  san»e  altogether,  to  restore 
to  tbe  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  those 


liberties  !io  lonff  withheld,  and  their  da 
sharcf in  that  constit«fttton,  which-  they  i 
common  with  their  fellow  subjects  of  evet 
other  description  contribute  by  taxa 
armn,  and  industry  to  sustaui  and  d«f  a<i 
**  And  your  petitkincrs  will  ever  pra| 
Iwj.w  

BC50L1TTI0NS  OF  CAl  KOLIC  aiSHO?!. 

At  a  meetiug  of  the  Roman  Cathofij 
Prelate.'*,  a<8emhled  in  Dobiin,  on  it» 
24th  instant,  the  following  resoruitonj 
were  unabimousiv  adopied : 

1.  Hesoiv«rd,  That  it  is  tbe  andoubltj 
and  exclusive  right  of  Rouian  CatboI>^ 
^i»hops  (o diScusM  and  decide  oii  all  m.i 
ters  appertaining  to  thedoctnue  and  duj 
Ciplineuf  ihe  Rouian  Catholic  Chuich. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  cos 
firm  and  declare  our  iinalttred  adherenr' 
to  the'  re^olDfion!(  unanimowply  ente.« 
into  at  oar  last  general  meeting,  on  ta 
Urh  September  l>^f>8. 

i.  Resolved,  That  we  are  convince 
that' the  oath  of  allegiance  framed  au 
proposed  by  the  legislature  itself,  ae 
taken  by  us,  is  not  only  adequate  securrt 
fui  our  loyalty,  but  that  we  know  of  i^ 
stronger  pledge  that  we  can  possibly  gtv^ 

4.  Resolved,  That  having  diselaHsd 
upon  oath  all  right  in  tbe  pope^  or  a»| 
•41  her  foreign  potentate,  to  interfere  ia  tbi 
temporal  concerns  of  the  kingdom,  an  H 
lierrnce  to  tlie  pi  actice  observed  ia  tl^ 
apporntment  uf  Itish  Romaa  Cathot^ 
Bitbopi  can  not  tend  to  produce  an  mxfd 
or  mischievous  exercise  of  any  forvigi 
influence  whatsoever. 

5.  Rtaolvcd,  That  we  neither  «^ 
nor  desire  any  other  earthly  coasadera 
tiou  for  our  spiritual  ministry  to  oar  t« 
5pective  flocks,  5a»c.  what  they  m»iH 
from  a  sense  of  religion  aud  duty,  volu* 
tarilv  afford  u*, 

6.  Re^iolved.  That  an  address  CTplaij 
atory.  of  these  our  sentiments,  h«  pr* 
par^d  and  directed  to  the  Roman  CathQ 
lie  Clergy  and  Laity  of  Ireland,  an 
conveying  such  further  instruction  as  €% 
isting  circumstances  may  seem  toreqnirv 

j^The  explanatory  address,  cootaia 
ing  the  resolntions  at  larce,  was  poblh4i 
ed  (by  authority)  on  PridayM<»rch  9d,  hi 
H.  Fitzpatrick,  No.  4,  Capet-streel 
Printer  and  Bookseller  to  th^  R.  C,  C«^ 
lege  of  Maynooth. 


PLJBLIC  OCCCRUENCES, 


BRITISH, 
Captain    Donovan,    wbo    has  lately      ed  no  rca/ savages,  except  the  Dmttk  in 
travelled  1000  leagues  into  tbe  interior  of     habitants  of  the  frontier  provincea  of  t^^ 
[  Alric»,jusilyobserv^fli  thaf  h«  4i^0Tef      colony  |  as  at»o  appears  from  tb«  MIon 


uigiiizea  oy  'N^jv^'v^p^iv^ 
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Dinncstk  Occurences.  - 
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ig  account  ^Yen  by  Colonel  Edwards, 
1  his  travels  iu  that  country,  in  the  year 
797  ; — ••  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Swel- 
nidam  there  are  bushmen  Hottentots, 
'ho  alight  be  ciTilized  and  made  njwful, 
Fthey  were  oot  hunted  and  pursued  like 
k'Ud  beasts,  by  the  spirit  of  revenge  and 
latred  whic^h  the  planters  harbour  against 
hem.  I  bare  known  farmers  join  fo- 
rether  to  bunt  these  miserable  people, 
tf  we   bant  a  fox,  for  perhaps  carry lug  off 


a  strayad  sheep  ^oi:  lan^b  ;  and  1  once 
saw,  after  the  chase  wa*  over,  these  blood- 
hounds draw  lots  for  the  lir»t  choice  of 
two  JittU  boys  they  found  concealed  m  a 
bush,  and  whom  they  unrclenlinRly  seized 
and  enslave^d.  In  this  staif,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  humanity,  uiatrci^  remain  ;  for 
uo'endeBTours  have  as  yft  been  made  to 
civilize  these  ignorant  creatures,  and 
make  them  useful  to  M}ci9«|.'* 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


Sprinf:  aasizesfoi  theCoanty  of  Antrim, 
at  Carrickler^uB. 

CROWN  COURT. 

BEFORB  IIOK    JUSTICE  POX. 

Robbery  of  Hev,  Mr,  ThompsonU,  Houte^ 
Carnmonfy, 
Hugh  Kennedy t  Bernard  Kane,  WiUiam 
M^Ciurhn,  Bryan  Harrigan,  and  James 
Brown^  were  indicted  for  attemptinz  to  rob 
the  hoaae  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  at 
Carnmoney.  They  were  also  indicted  for 
conspiring  to  rob  said  house,  and  for  an 
asaauUon  Mr.  McClelland. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  stated,  that 
on  the  ?6th  May  last,  between  nine  and 
ten  in  the  evening,  he  was  id  the  kitchen 
bathing  hia  feet ;  his  ser\-ant  girl  had  gone 
out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  heard 
a  noise  outside  the  house  ;  his  daughter 
opened  the  door  but  shut  it  immediately  a- 
gaio,  on  perceiving  a  number  of  men  a- 
buging  the  jgirl,  whose  cries  he  then  heard. 
At  his  desire,  bif  man  servant  went  to  the 
door,  but  if  not  certain  whether  be  opened 
it ;  the  men  Wfre  rushing  into  the  liouse, 
upon  which  his  servant  exclaimed-—"  what 
do  you  want  V*  to  which  they  replied, 
'*  D  n  to  your  soul,  you  shall  soon 

know,*'  and  knocked  him  down ;  one  of 
them  had  a  large  pinol,  another  had  a  bay- 
onet, and  the  ti«ird  a  small  sword.      These 
three  attacked  his  man  aervant,  and   he 
retreated   through   the  kitchen  into   the 
haH.      Witness  upon  seeing  the  men  ira- 
medtately  got  up  and  seixed  a  pitchfork, 
and  made  a  push  at  one  of  the  felk>W8  ;— 
but  the  candle  went  ont,  and  at  the  mo- 
RMfnt  Mr.   M'Clelland  entered  the  hall ; 
and  one  of  th^ot  levelled  a  blow  at  wit- 
ness, but  Mr.  M'C.  drove  his  arm  aside; 
he  then  presented  the  pistol  at  Mr.  M*C. 
but  he  »tmck  up  the  muzzle  with  his  hand, 
and  the  contents  of  the  piiitol,  lartre  slugs, 
went  through  the  front  of  Mr.  M'C^  hat, 
and  shot  off  one  of  his  fingent.      Witness 
waattatuling  ioMocdiatejy  behind  Mr.  M< 
C.  and  if  the  pittol  had  gone  off  in  Cbt 


direction  first  pointed,  it  might  have  kill" 
ed  them  both.  On  the  di^iharge  of  the 
pii»tol,  thcry  immediately  rf  treated.  The 
whole  transaction  did  not  occupy  above 
two  or  three  oiiuutes.  The  servant  4uaa  . 
waa  wounded  on  the  head  in  several  placeiu 
He  could  not  identify  any  of  the  prisoners. 

Henry  Green,  a  prisoner,  was^ examined 
to  prave  that  there  bad  beeu  a  plan  laid  to  , 
rob  Mr.  Thompson's  house.      In  March  or  , 
April,  witness  was  a  prisoner  in  Carrick*  - 
fergus  jail ;  he  there  saw  Hugh  Kennedy,  , 
who  asked  him  to  lend  him  a  (lair  of  pistoU, 
as  he  intended  to  rob  the  bju«*e   of  Mrit. 
Montgomery^  coimty  Down,,  and  also  the 
house  of  Mr,  Thompson,  where  he  expect- 
ed to  get  a  great  deal  of  money. 

On  his  cro^!N  examination,  he  said  he  had 
been  13  months  in  jail;  had  been  two  or 
three  times  in  jail  ;  bad  often  escaped  the  « 
rope,  and  hoped  he  would  again  ;  he  is 
now  in  jail  fur  breaking  a  Khop^  and  be- 
lieves hv  was  found  guilty,  but  has  not  yet 
been  sentenred  ;  was  resolved  to  do  all 
the  good  he  could,  and  wished  them  all  to 
cmifasit ;  be  has  no  hopes  of  getting  out 
of  prinon  by  lyhat  he  now  Fweartt. 

The  judge  in  his  charge  to  the  Jury,  la- 
mented that  there  was  no  proo.'  that  could 
attach  guilt  to  any  of  the  priKonera,  ex. 
cept  the  evidence  of  Qreco,  which  went 
to  prove  the  act  of  conspiracy  to  rob 
against  Kennedy.  The  pri^ncr!)  were  ail 
acquitted,  but  oiilered  to  tiud  bail. 
s-jTealing  a  cow. 
Thomas  Don aghy  wat>  imlicted  for 
steal iug  a  cow,  the  property  of  Jane  Aik- 
en, at  Rallygiuby, county  Derry.  , 

James  Kemaghau  dei>0:>ed,  that  on 
Toesilay  the  '29rh  Aui^u^t  last,  a  cow  was 
stolen  ^om  thofarm  of  wdow  Aiken,  wtio 
i^  hi?  neighbour.  In  con^rquenre  ot  hear- 
ing that  the  cow  had  b<eu  Ntopped,  he 
went  on  Sunday  following  to  a  place  30. 
miley  distant,  where  he  found  the  cow  iu  a 
cow-hnuse,  and  from  anolher  bouse  the 
prisoner  Dunagby   wu  bravght  out    ul^ 

*  •       giiizea  oy  ^k^j'S'v^'Zrv^    ^ 
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ebar^e  of  a  ronttahle,  Witne«  wked  hjm 
what  brou«ht  liiii  th«»re,  be  auswiiredt 
"  jLhe  devil  and  no  gofwl."  On  the  road 
prisoner  intreated  witness  to  let  him  es- 
^jpt. — said  he  had  oo  accomplice. 

John  Micholarreated  the  prisoner  driving 
a  co\?  ;  be  gave  pritotier  in  charge  to  a 
constable,  and  pat  the  cow  into  a  hou!<e. 

William  Keofn,  herd  to  Jane  Aiken, 
corroborated  the  evidence  of  first  witness. 
Oeorge  Hutchinson,  esq.  said,  having 
got  informitioo  that  the  prisoner  h«<l  a 
cow  8U!<p«cted  to  have  been  stolen,  he 
went  and  found  the  cow  in  a  houK,  prison- 
er said  she  was  his  property  ;  he  said  his 
name  was  M'Causland,  and  that  he  lived 
in  the  county  Tyrone  ;  both  of  these  as- 
sertions were  antme,  for  he  has  lived  in  the 
county  Derry  many  yeara— ooilty  . 

STIALINO  A   MAtS. 

Joif'!«  Martin  wa«  indicted  for  stealing 
m  mare  on  the  t4tb  December,  the  pVoper- 
ty  of  Rooert  Sfaannofi,  at  Bally kecly,co. 
Aiftnm. 

Robert  Shannon  deposed,  that  on  Wed- 
nesday or  Thmrsday,  ISth  and  13tb  De- 
cember, a  mare  was  stolen  fhnn  his  Atstble  j 
there  was  soofie  anoW  on  the  ground 
#a  the  morning,  and  he  with  a  boy 
traced  her  to  the  croM  road  which  leads  to 
CnsbendoU,  whare  he  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing, anfjfoundjns  mitre  in  Mrs.  Kennedy*^ 
tuMes  i  he  there  abo  saw  the  pri^uoer  iu 
cuiitody; 

Charleff  Magee,  constable,  sakf  be  was 
in  Mrs.  Kennedy's  inn,  about  12  oVhick, 
when  he  siw  the  priiwier  arrive  with  a 
tnare,  which  he  ordered  to  g*t  a  feed  of 
oat  a.  Witness  siMpected  the  mare  was 
stolen,  on  »ecing  a  man  of  hb  description, 
ridini<  with  a  good  looking  mare,  wUh  a 
fine  saddle  and  a  collar  on  its  neck,  and  a 
baKer.  A  man  named  Donaldson  was  at 
the  inn,  who  said  he  knew  the  mare,'and 
that  she  btkmged  to  Robert  Shannon. — 
Prisoner  on  being<|iiestioned,prevaricated, 
and  witoeits  wei»t  to  a  magistrate,  who  de- 
fired  him  to  detain  the  man  and  mar^,  and 
aent  to  Shannon,  who  came  in  the  evening 
Prisoner  in  his  defence  said,  he  was  go- 
ing for  some  mo^y,anddid  not  intend  to 
make  the  mare  any  worse,  and  only  took  a 
loan,  intending  m  pay  Shannon  fur  s^une. 

OUILTY* 

cofvrNO. 

ALBXANDBR,JuHM,MAR0AaETan4AHMt 

M'CoY,  residing  at  Tamuamore,  near 
Toome  Bridge,  were  indicted  for  coiniug 
bank  tok^iM.  John,  Margaret  ^ud 
Aone  M*(  oy  wpre  al&o  indicted  for  having 
4u  their  possessiiin  a  pair  of  dies  for  mak- 
ing counterfeit  7s.  pieces, 

John  M*ReynoldSt  clerk  of  ihe^eace^ 


coimty  T¥«Hi«,  stated,  that  he  went  «aHy 
in  the  tfHsriung  of  the   Hth  FcbroaryJ^ 
the  house  of  prisonersinear  Toomo  firtdge* 
accompanied    by  lieutenant  Aiexander 
M*  Donnell  of  the  AnUim  Milttia.  and  a 
party  of   soldiers.       Lieut*    M.     went  to 
search  John  M*Coy*s  house,  while  wiisseaa 
went  to  Alexander's.     Witueas  at  firat  aaJd 
he  came  to  look  for  a  deserter  j  Alexmoder 
was  in  bed,  and  several  others  in  the  aa^e 
room;    observed  pf<}uliarities  about   tbe 
fire  place,  spbich  he  hat  seep  in  pla^res  o»- 
ed  for  coining ;    the  fire  place  w«as    biult 
op- with  clay,  and  a  place  left  for  the  ad* 
mission  of  the  bellows  to  blow  the  charcoal ; 
he  observed  a  drawer  locked,  which  be  de- 
gired  Alexander  to  opeu,  but  he  peremp- 
torily refused,  saying  it  containe^i  ft«a* 
inasoiiN    certificates;     but  on  witisesa*s 
threatening  to  force  it  open,  be  reluctantly 
gave  him  ih»j  key  ;  the  drawer  contained 
eighteen  2s.  6d.  pieces  (which  he  produc- 
ed in  court)  each  of  then  wrapped  acpar- 
aUly  ill  a  piece  of  paper ;  tl^ere  waa  a  ^- 
p^r  iu  the  dnuver  with  some  ribbon*  aa4 
lettei-ii,  but  he  did  not  know  what   it  waa- 
He  also  ftmud  iu  tbe  house  a  cmcibie,  aiiflBe 
metal    filings,    and    a     block     o&ed    ia 
marking    the    edge   of  tha  piece.       Q« 
afterwards     went     to     John     M 'Coy's 
where   lieotenaat    M'Donoell    defivered 
to     him     two     dies     for    making    7& 
piec«.st  and  <]fther  two  for  makiug  2**  6d. 
pieces. 

Lieutenant  A.  McDonnell  deposed,  that 
John  M'Coy*s  house  which  be  searchad 
is  divided  by  a  partition,  and  the  two 
ends  have  no  commoaication.  Ia  tbe 
one  end  of  the  bouse  there  wera  three  wa> 
'  men,  two  of  whom  are  «t  the  bar;  the 
third  was  90  ill  with  sore  eyes  that  they 
4eft  her  behind  ;  ill  the  comer  a  c^  was 
tied,  which  he'  loosened,  and  on  turniuc  ^ 
the  earth,  found  three  dies,  wrapped  ia 
a  piece  of  cloth  '%  the  women  denied  ail 
know  ledge  o  f  theia.  In  the  end  occnpied 
by  John  M* Coy,  he  f6und  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  blank  pieces  of  metal,  some  files, 
and  a  band  vice  \  Johntaid  he  was  an  en- 
graver. A  soldier  gave  him  another  die, 
which  he  said  be  had  taken  fron  a  boy  |-* 
he  gave  then  all  to  Mr.  M< Reynolds. 

William  Smith  privaU  in  the  Aotrbi 
militia,  was  sutioned  at  the  outside  ef 
John  M'Coys's  honse,aad  saw  two  women, 
one  of  them  Margaret  M*C«  with  a  boy; 
on  perceiving  witness  the  hoy  ran  away; 
he  callttdtotbe  boy  to  stop  or  he  would 
shoot  biiii ;  the  boy  shspt  and  dropt  a  die, 
which  witness  f  ikve  to  his  oAoec 

Matthew  Bi^y  was  exaaMnt>d  ia  ercaU 
patioa,  and  &ai  J  he  had  known  the  pn'toa- 
ers  long,  and   thty  had   honest  chavac- 
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John  Gri€^o  Icnew  ^ohn  M'Covi  be 
knows  tbiit  b«  eugraved  the  seals  of  a 
frf emason  lodge,  and  was  reputed  a  very  , 
bone«t  iDaQ  in  hi»  dealings. 

After  ao  excellent  charge  from  tbe 
judge,  the  jury  retired,  and  retura^d  with 
ateidicc  of  Guilty  against  Alex.  M'Coy 
a«  to  the  first  charge  ;  acquitting  the 
olber  three. 

CATHSBIltB  OLYMM,  CMAtLOTTa  CaM- 

PtBLLy  and  UuGU'QuiN,  were  indicted 
fir  stealiag  two  pieces  of  cloth  from  Wm. 
4dams,  a  pi«ce  of  cloth  from  John  LitUe, 
aod  a  stone  of  pepper  from  Sam*  Craw^ 
ford,  Portgteiiaiia.  It  appeared  by  the 
evideace,  that  wheit  the  two  women, 
(^iynn  aed  CMopbell,  were  apprehended, 
tse  former  was  observrti  to  drop  the  pep* 
per,  and  gum  «f  the  pieces  of  eloth  wae 
fi««d  concealed  oa  her  batfk  belaw,  her 
cloak;  they  bad  let\  another  piece  of 
ciothat  a  hauec,  aad  Campbell  n»quaKttd 
that  it  might  aot  be  (iveo  unlets  both 
wcrepiescnt.  Glynn  was  found  gniity 
Qiili  the  the  three  charges  t  Campbell 
vat  ftmnd  guilty  of  steAing  the  cloth 
ffOB  W  illiam  Adaias,  No  evidaace  ap- 
pmriag  againat  Qain  be  was  acquitted. 

OooitO*HAiA  was  indicted  for  the 
nmrderof  John  Williams,  on  the  thirtieth 
Dec.  last,  near  Bally  mena. 

Mary  WiHiamt,  or  Wales  Mid,  her  hus- 
btftd  dieit  on  new  year's  day  last  ^  his 
<lctth  was  occa^oned  by  li  stab  n6iir  the 
ime,  wHb  a  small  sharp  instrameftt,  vohich 
e&tered  hit  bratn. 

0r.  Patrick  said,  he  was  called  to  Hee 
tbe  deceased  previous  to  his  death.  He 
bad  a  very  small  wound  in  tbe  eye,  oc- 
ciiioQcd  by  a  sharp  instrtimeni,  which 
hid  penetrated  a  thin  bone  ^  behind  Uie  , 
eye  and  pawKed  into  the  brain.  That 
voand  certainly  occasiooed  ^s  idf^ath. 

George  Wilson  »aid,  he  saw  Williams 
t^  the  thirtieth  of  December  last,  in   the 
house  oT  Henry  0»hara,    Ballyroena,  at  , 
t'en  o'clock    evening.      T(lugh   O'Hara,  \ 
eaae  in,  and  asked  Williams  what  be  had 
to  do  there—  W  lUiamt  replied—  What  li  Jt 
your  besinesd  > — Priso;ier  said  yo^  shall  . 
iK>t  be  here,  and  taking  him  by  ,th«   arm  , 
weat  out  of  the  room  U  ifh  bhni     W  illfams 
^^  not  a  tiiinat'e  out  wlien   h^  retiirned 
bleedihg,  it  was'ruuhiog  down  his  ohini^  . 
I^rifeoner  also  returned. -^ Witness  said  ^o 
him,  t  tbiak  it  s^ran^e  you  took  out  that  ; 
oM  man  ahd  trea^^^  luxhao  badly.  ;    ^ri- 
«»jer replied,  '•if  you  use  ibaoy  woc^t^  I 
yon  perhajpN  may  get  the  sami^  s'auce^" 
When  Williams  ahd  prisoner  w^at  fiv^'t  of  , 
tl»e  to6m  in^  the  lobby,  bc,beard,|^*^ise^  . 
add  vh«a  WiUiamt  fe^jwaei  WlBxiM <m(  ! 
»l»«»k.  •     '  .     - 
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Crass  eiamined,  said  prisoner  had  no* 
thing  in  bis  hand  when  he  went  out— 
there  was  an  iron  letch  on  tbe  door,  and 
the  lifter  of  the  latch  was  about  2  inchea 
lonff. 

Dr.  Patrick  called  again,  said,  he  ex* 
amined  the  lifter  of  tbe  latch  of  tbe  door* 
and  It  did  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
instrument  that  caused  the  wound*  fat 
there  was  no  contusion,  the  wound  waa 
clean  aod  straight  through  tbe  eye,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  made  with  a 
sharper  weapon.  Had  tbe  lifter  made  the 
wouad  it  would  hatre  been  longer. 

Uenry  0*Hara  tiaid  he  ia  a  relation  to  ■ 
the  prisoner,  be  keeps  a  publick-houae  , 
wbete  tbe  prisoner  and  tbe  decetued  were* 
Tbe  dour  of  the  room   opened  outwards, 
and    there  was    a  chest    stood  behind    it, 
which  prevented  it  so'i«g  fully  back.     On 
tbe  night  the  deceased  was  woanded,  be 
examined  the  back  of  the  room  door,  and 
discovered  a  drop  of  blond  on  the  cross  her 
of  the  doof ,  immediately   below  tbe  lifter 
of  the  lAtch.— The  deceased  lost  agfeaC, 
deal  of  blood. 

Q.  Was  it  not  possible  that  some  per* 
ton  in  tbe  room  might  have  dipped  hit 
finger  iu  the  blood,  and  marked  the  back 
of    the    deor    with    iti — A.    I    cannot 

,  Q.  When  you  was  examined  by  tbe 
coroner  did  you  mention  any  thing  about 
tbat  drop  of  blood  on  the  door  >— A.  No.  , 

The  door  was  brougtjt  forward,  and  ex«* 
amined  by  tbe  court  and  jury. 

^Rev.  John  Fitzsimons,  parish  priest, 
gave  the  prisoner  a  most  excellent  cha- 
racter. 

Tbe  learned  Judge  summed  up  the  evi- 
dence in  a  very  minutje  and  distinct  man* 
ner,  after  wbich  the  jury  retiied^  and  took 
the  door  wbich  bad  been  pi-oduced  with 
them.  They  soon  after  returned  a  verdict 
of  ma^nslaughter.i— ^nteni'ed  tobe  burn-  . 
eti  in  the  haA4,  and  imprisoned  twelve 
months. 

Thomas  CoChxan*  wxt  jisdicted  for  the 
murder  of  Joseph  Cochrane,  on  tbe  iid 
day  ot  Novemb.  r  last,  by  wounding  biui 
wi^b  a  twond. 

Thomas  Stewart  said,  he  was  at  Bally- 
npaey  along  with  prisoner  and  tbe  du- 
ceased)  and  some  others  on  ^d  November. 
On  their  road  home  the  prisoner  was  tbe 
only  person  on  horseback.  Jenepb  Cocb*' 
rai|e  desired  him  to  calch  the  bridle 
of  the  prisoper^s  mate,  and  iead  her,  fur 
th^t  Thpi^s  waa  not  able  to  make  home 
hipsielf.  tic  did  so,  when  Th^^mas  said 
h^wpulflbca^  afiy  Cochrane  tbat  ev^r 
w^  seeo,an4  l^qaipe  augr^^'bjAt  witnt^sf 
said  it  was, f  II  ifl  i'un.,,    Spi^e   time  a  tier 
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and  lifted  a  stick  which  made  the  mare 
rtar.  Prisoner  tf>tn  came  off  hn  mare, 
and  vf^nX.  forward.  Witness  M>on  came 
ifp,  and  Tbomati  a^ked  him  to  go  and 
catch  hii^mare,  and  having  done  wn  he  rt:- 
turned  to  Thomas  who  said,  1  doubt  I 
have  aUibbed  Joseph  in  the  thigh.  Pri- 
soner then  had  a  $>tick    in  his  htind  with  a 


the 


he  others,  where  he  found  Joseph  on  the  *" 
^oniid,  and  carried    him  to    his  fathei's 
houst.     Prisoner  came    th^re  also,  and  ' 
said  where  will  I  ^o  for  I    have  done   a 
bad  deeiL 

Mr.  Wm.  Moore,  a  magistrate,  said  he 
wa?  sent  for  on  3d  Nov.  last,  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  to  Joseph  Cochrane,  and 
t(90k  his  exanunatioii.  .  He  said  it  was 
Thomas  Cochrane  who  run  a  spear  into 
htsleit  breast. 

Dr.  Hamilton  said  the  wound  was  the 
occasion  of  his  death. 

Verdict— Guilty  of  manslanghter.  — To 
be  burned  in  the  hand  and  imprisoned  12 
months,  and  to  give  security  for  his  good  ' 
beh^ivionr  for  seven   years.  • 

Timothy  M'Cabe  and  Gioace  Si>jcle-  * 
•roK     were    indicted   for  the    murder  of 
lif'llliam   Alderdice,  at  Li&burn,   on   29th  ' 
August  last. 

Mr.  TbDmson,  Surgeon,  said,'  he  "W'as 
called  on  the  night  of  29tb  August,  laKl, 
at  ten  o'clock,  to  see  the  deceased  who 
bad  been  huit  in  Bow-lane.  He  went,' 
and  found  the  nuin  was  quite  dead.  ' 
There  was  a  small  maik  dn  one  side  of 
his  head,  hut  so  small  that  on  probing, 
it*  did  not  reach  to  the  bone  ;  bqt  on  ex- 
amination af\erw>ardv,  fonnd  several 
bruises  on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
thinks  the  blows  he  had  received  had, 
o<:casioned  his  dt>ath. 

Isabella  frwine  said  she  w»«  in  Bow-  ■ 
lane  the  above  night  with  Thomas 
M'Cabe  and  George  Sinfleton,  and  ' 
ofliers.  When  they  tverc  Walking  home  ' 
yfiti,  AMerdicc  drove  '  against  them, 
and  M'Cabe,  who  was  in  lifjuur,  took  It  ' 
at  an  insult,  and  struck  him  witJi  a  stick, 

Alice  Topping  said,  she   recolUcti   the 
affray,  in  1  isbnrn,  when  sOme  blows  iv^ertf'^ 
given,  hut  she  was  so  frightened  that  she'' 
w^nt  off.  *       ■      * 

'William  Bradshawsaid  he  Haw  M*Cabe'' 
and  Sinerfeton  walking  on  the  stieet,  ' 
wHcn  another  man  thit  was  rt«ar  th<  m 
stopped—  M*Cabp  said,  yoa  are  a  black  •>  * 
gifard  or  you  woold  n6t  stop  on  the  road.  ■ 
They  tiien  pot  into  ^rip«,  and  M*C«hfc  * 
•truck  him,  and  t'le  man  fell.  One  bf  the  ' 
women  saii,  comb  away  or  he*h  rai^  it 
mob.  No,  says  one  Wallace  Who  way  ■ 
thtf-f, !  hate  gifen  him  a  Wow  that*  'wflf 
.  iioakehiio  lie '«  while.     'Wallacie  a/ter-  " 


could  strike  Dooe,  .but  I  have  givea   bin 

a  blow  or  i\^o. 

Robert  Moore  said,  he  saw  from  bit 
window  some  men  strike  the  dece%j>ed, 
and  when  he  felt,  they  kicked  him.  Doef 
not  know  thtf  men. 

Verdict,  both  guiltv  of  manslaughter  ~ 
To  be  burne?t  m  the  hand  ^   M'Cabe  to  be  * 
iniprison.  d  s^x  and  Singleton  3  months. 

Jamls  CaoNB  WAS  capitally  indicted 
for  ttealing  three  piecen  of  hnee  cloth 
out  of  the  blirarh  yard  of  Mes^srs,  Joba 
and  Ja«'ob  Hancock,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Domini<  k  t^reg,  of  LisUnrn,  on  the 
29th  ot    August   la<tt 

William  Shaw  sworn — knowa  &fr.  D»- 
minick  Greg  of  Lisbufn,  is  clef^  Xn 
hjm ;  identified  a  piece  of  the  linee, 
and  m  rked  it  at  the  time  it  was  sent 
to  Jaeob  'aiMl  John  Hancock's  bicaurb- 
grern,  with  the  initials  l}.0  is  aure 
tbe   tloth   is  Mr    (JVeg's    property. 

Francis  Neat  Sworn—- Ls  employed  by 
Messr^;.  Hancock  as  v  atohmoii  j  recol- 
leots  the  evening  of  the  ^tb  Aagn-t 
Ust  ;  there. a aa  linen  clcrth  spread  oo 
that  part  of  tbe  greco  called  the  mesa 
btttik  field  i  om  going  his  rounds,  all 
was  right  at  seven  o'oUirk;  about  eleven 
o'clock  the  same  night  be  misaed  «hrre 
pieces  of  the  liu^n,  and  imoiediaUriy 
proceeded  to  where  he  heard  a  noi»e 
like  a  hate  or  rabbit  passing,  be  weat 
in  the  direction  of  the  nois^e  over  ibe 
ditch,  antJ , observed  au  appttaraoce  uf 
soirtethiii^  white  like  linen  ;  on  advaa- 
ciijg  fta\V  prisoner  rolling  up  Itueo  in  his 
apron;  he  struck  pnsoner  with  hi»  gon, 
w*ho  made  much  resistance,  and  thry 
both  fell;  prisoner  thtn  &uiTeiideredai.d 
accompanied  \iitne;:s  lo  tbe  fiireman^i 
h6use,  which  was  abtnit  4U  perches  di#- 
taiit,  where  ho  was  taken  into «  nsiodv; 
in  \5  mlniites  affer,  witness  and  the 
fort  man  \V(  nt  to  the  spot  wheic  prisoner 
wa^  fivNt '  di.scovtrtd  J  ihc  lintn  clutfa, 
apron,  a'  gun]  and' pri>onei*s  hat  were 
found,  which  werb  carried  to  tbe  ff»re- 
nron's  house  \  ivitness  I  here  marked  the 
hnett  paftjculiirly. 

James  M'Keown,  sworn— T«  ibreman 
bleacher  W  Jnrob'  nndT  Job ii  '  Han- 
cock ;  ki^osf*!  prisoiier  ;  recollects  NtJ 
the  WatclimHn,' briiiging  j^iis»i>ner  to  H* 
hou'sc^j  Altt^Vwards  accoii/jiaiiied  Neal, 
to'ihe  moss-bank  field;  went  over  the 
ditch,  and  there  ToUnd  ihiee  pieces  of 
1  fii^n.  Mi  a  blue  aprtAi  ^  took,  the  lioen 
to  bi^  house;  m«i1tVa'Hjcm  (He  here 
ideiVtifTtd '  th«^'  pie<f e '  p'^ifu^cd    in  coorl) 

Xhe  evidence  ibr  th?  pfo^cutiou  clos- 
ed; and  the  cburt  ask^d  (he  prii^otr  if 
he  MkH  hdjr  witne^rts  id  pnidme  ;"  b«( 
nohd  «llp'^i['^^»«?  'iW'*^  leVfned  jVidge   ns-  ' 
capiUUated  t^e  tvjdvace,    audza^t  tlit 
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jury  a  most  esccelleirt  charge,  who, 
wrthont  relirtnst,  in  a  few  miiiute<i  gave 
iH  a  verdict  of— ovfLTY. 

On  the  verdict  of  the  jury  being  pro- 
iionnred,  one  of  the  prosecutors  slated 
that  be  considered  it  a  d<ity  which'he  ow- 
ed to  himself  and  the  public,  to  proMoute 
this  old  offender  ;  but  disliking  the  pus- 
i»hfD€nt  of  death  for  such  offences,  be 
ranx^rstly  entreated  that  the  puniuhnieut 
should  be  coismuied  into  transportation 
for  life  The  jud^e  appointed  a  distant 
day,  dtbof  May,  for  t.xecutian,  to  leave 
time  to  make  application  for  the  ^han^e, 
and  with  much  huiranity  added  aA^ish  that 
the  law  might  be  changed,  for  a  less  se- 
vere, but  more  effecUiol  mode  of  puoish- 
inent. 

If  the  sentiment  of  mitigating  punish- 
jnents  were  not  deeply  impressed  on  fixed 
principle,  the  conduct  of  the  unhappy 
nian,  in  this  case,  in*j;ht  tend  to  unsettle 
it.  While  the  jud?e  was  in  an  impressiie 
&nd  solemn  manner  exhorting  the  prisoner 
previous  to  paHsing  sentence,  and  alter- 
wtrds.  Crone  conducted  hini^ielf  in  the 
most  hardened  and  audacious  manoer,  and 
>cca«ioned  general  astonishment  and  hor- 
ror ill  the  court,  by  his  total  disregard  to 
*il  propriety  aiMl  decency. 

We  are  informed  that  a  plan  is  in  con- 
vmpLation  to  submit  to  the  owners  of 
)ieach.greens  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  the 
ixpediency  of  their  petitioning  parlia- 
n*^Qt,  to  change  i?he  puni&hment  of  death 
o  trantportation  for  life,  or  to  impri- 
■oument  for  a  number  of  yt-ara  in  pe- 
jileHtiaries,  or  houses  of  correction.— 
>ir  Samuel  Romilly  has  already  succeed- 
ed in  lessenimx  the  number  of  crimes 
or  vhich  death  is  awarded;  and  he 
\  proceeding  iu  h'lH  humane  and  judi- 
cious plan.  A  petition  from  the  linen 
'ade  of  this  country  might  cousider- 
bly  strengthen  his  bands.  The  pre-  ^ 
mble  to  bis  act  of  last  session  jujttly 
latesj,  that  the  punishment  of  death 
as  not  been  found  effectual  for  the 
revention  of  certnin  crimes,  and  that 
lierefore  it  is  expedient  that  it  should 
«  repealed^ 


ftant  qfroom  prevents  us  from  i/i- 
serting  the  account  of  the  trial  of  thfi 
murderers  qf  Alexandtr  M  CuUougl$ 
near  Toome,  It  sfmll  appear  iu  our  uexu 

Married... Mr,    William    Fletcher,    of 

Newry,  to  Miss  Eliza  Fox,  of  Foxbrook, 

Mr.  Thomas  How,  of  Belfast,  to  Mist 

Jane  Gemmil.  ^ 

Mr.  David  M*Cullough,  of  ti^ann,  to 

Mits  Ann  M*Oraw,  of  Maghercouse. 

Captain  William  Cavan,  of  the  brig 
York,  to  MisH  Frazer,  of  Beffast. 

Mr.  Hugh  Kea,  of  KiUeen,  to  Miss 
M(H»re,  of  BallVRiis<'a.  « 

Mr.  Thomas  White,  of  BeUast,  to  Miss 
S.  MiMney,  of  Londonderry. 

Mr.  Henry  Oelston,  of  Litbum,  to 
Mrs.  Woods,  of  Belfast. 

Mr.  £dward  Hill,  of  Belfast,  to  Miss 
Marshall  of  Ball5'f  lare. 

Mr.  John  Stilt,  of  Co9)ber,  to  Miss 
Little,  of  Ballycreely. 

Mr.  William  Armstrong,  of  Prospect 
Hill,  to  Mi^s  Eliza  Po&ter  of  Lisoagole, 
CO.  Fermanagh. 

S.  Hamilton  Rowap,  esq.  son  of  Archi- 
bald Hamilton  Rowan,  /t»q.  tq  Miss  EJleji 
JuckiMHipof  Crieve,  co.'Monagban. 

Mr.  ATexander  Pentland,  of  Banbri(}ge^ 
toMi:»s  Muincy. 

Mr.  William  Shannon,  oTMagherafeKy 
to  Miss  Mayne,  o|  Garvagh. 

Died,., Mr,  Owen  Fox,  of  ^oolnagar, 
near  Dungannon. 

At  Ballynahinch,  t\vs  Rev.  William 
Blakelv, dissenting  minister. 

At  Ballinafoy,  Mr.  Robert  Vance. 
M  iss  l>foble,  at  TempleportbouKe,  co. 
Cavan. 

Mrs.  FJizabeth  Campbell,  of  Belfast*    ; 
At  Armagh,  the  Kev.    Dr.   0*Haulon» 
V.G.  nf  that  diocese^ 

At  BringGeld,  near  Cavan,  the  Rev, 
Joseph  Story. 

Mrs.  Stewart,  wifb  of  Mr.  James 
Stewart,  ut  Belfast. 

Mr.  Robert  M*Ca|li|,  of  New  QrovOi^ 
near  Ballynvbinch,  aged  78. 

At  Armagh,  Mr.  George  Stephenson* 
Printer. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

From  February  20,  till  Mnrch  SO. 

THt  Wither  hat  not  been  favourable  for  agricultural  purpose  since  iast  report,  and 
ery  little  is  yet  done  in  sowing  sprinjg  com,  and  there  is  much  reason  to  expect  that 
te  farmer  will  have  much  work  to  do  in  a  short  time  this  season. 

Wheat  continues  to  look  well,  but  the  meadows  and  grass  grounds  do  not  show  ar 
nich  vegetation  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  writer  of  this  report  hat 
Jen  lately  in  Scotland,  and  obsarred  over  the  whoU  faee  of  that  country,  the  same 
ickwardnets  with  respect  to  the  spring  labour,  and  the  farmers  there  art  under 
uch  apiMT^hexisioa  of  a  late  harvest*  ia  (Booscqaence  of  the  d^y  in  sowing. 
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COMMERCIAL  REPORT 

▲l.THOUG«  tbe  produce  of  land  bore  a  suffideDtly  high  price  txnply  to  compmatt 
the  fumer^and  from  the  demand  arisiog  from  the  English  market*  being  completely 
open  to  exportations  from  this  country,  Hkely  to  continue  so,  yet  to  please  tbe  landed 
interest,  the  dUtillation  from  grain  is  now  permitted  in  Irekmd.  Many  of  our  Irbh 
members  fully  co-operated  in  this  measure,  although  some  of  them  fonnerly,  fran  a 
desire  to  encourage  sobriety,  had  discountenanced  the  extension  of  the  distiuery^y^ 
tern,  but  now  private  interest  was  preferred  t0  the  advancement  of  moraitcy,  becaaid 
many  of  these  men  were  the  owners  of  land,  and  becavse  they  ftared  the  defideac^ 
in  the  revenue,  arising  from  the  distilleries  would  be  made  up  by  other  taxes.  TM 
lowering  the  duty  on  whiskey  may  probably  answer  th<e  purpose  of  puttings  down  iBi^ 
dt  distillation,  but  from  the  low  price  of  wmskey,  drunkenness,  wbtch  was  already  i 
'  wide-spreading  evil,  is  likely  to  be  further  increased.  A  country  is  in  a  mjaerable'ri^ 
tuation,  when  ita  expenditure  is  so  great,  that  to  obtain  relief  from  a  part  of  the  ini 
cumbent  pressure,  morals  are  sacrificed  to  an  increase  of  revenue. 

Ux  another  point  of  view,  nothing  is  gained  by  a  tax  raised  in  a  manner  so  as  to  cor^ 
nipt  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  state  loses  more  from  lessening  the  prodQcrire  bi 
hour  of  industry,  than  is  gained  by  a  taxation  raised  on  immorality.  The  real  wcakl 
of  a  country  consists  in   well-directed  laboui:,  of  which  sobriety  only  is  capable. 

ki  £bgta»d,  the  prohibition  on  distillation  from  grain,  still  continues,  and  consider^ 
ing  the  possibility  of  scardty,  and  the  uncertainty  of  fordgn  supplies,  it  appears  to  b^ 
a  wise  measure  of  precaution.  Yet  probably  many  vot^  for  the  prolubitioo,  noj 
from  these  motives,  but  to  encourage  the  West  India  trade.  The  planters  and  merj 
chants  in  that  trade,  findlt  is  a  losing  speculation.  Yet  the  planters  have  brought  moJ 
of  their  (fistresses  on  themselves,  by  imprudence  in  managing  their  estates,  and  thdj 
wasteful  luxury.  In  this  abstracted  point  uf  view,  they  are  not  entitled  to  compes^ 
sation  from  other  classes  of  the  community.  .  They  deserve  to  smart  under  the  evil^ 
which  they  have  brought  on  themselves. 

Such  is  the  present  unsettled  staite  of  trade,  and  speculation  haa  so  deranged  its  fofj 
mer  fixed  habits,  that  almost  every  artide  is  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  Deiah  and  spei 
culation  have  beenthe  order  of  the  day.  Tbe  rash  speculators,  in  aany  instaacea,  hi 
such  practices,  which  must,  on  the  principle  of  strict  justice,  be  prcmovaced  *%V»w>rf^ 
have  ruined  not  only  themselves,  but  involved  their  acquaintances  and  conaeneins  i^ 
trade,  in  similar  niin« 

Many  bankpiiplcies  have  taken  place,  and  naay  nwre  are  eapected,  aad  yet  ndnisf^ 
rialisu  tell  us,  trade  is  flourishing.  The  present  dimctdties  in  trade  wiU  probably  be  i 
further  increased  by  the  new  restrictions  of  Bonaparte,  to  exclude  JBritish  artidesf 
the  continent  of  Buropek    He  appears  resolved  to  exert  all  the  powers  of  his  < 


tnind,  and  to  employ  his  vast  and  gigantic  military  force  to  exclude  us  and  our  produc 
al^nost  entirely  from  those  countries,  o^tr  which,  by  one  means  or  another,  he  poase; 
UttliaaieedswBy.    Nothing  is  yet  known  with  certainty,  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  < 
impolitic  disputes  with  the  United  Sutes  of  North  America. 

AImII  ism  progress  through  parliament,  to  lay  a  duty  of  ^5  per  cent  on  foreign  G 
sens,  brought  into  Great  Britain  for  expoptation.  The  linen  merchants  of  Glasgow  hxi\ 
been  active  in  petitioning  the  board  of  trade,  to  procure  an  act  of  parliament  for  thj 
purpose,  aud  at  their  request,  the  linendrapers  of  Belfast,  likewise  peritioned  throuj^j 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer.  The  prindple  of  such  interference  is  not  atric^ 
ly  justifiable  in  enlarged  policy.  ^The  less  statesmen  interfere  in  matters  of  trader  it  \ 
tne  better.  Besides,  these  applications  to  great  men,  often  introduce  a  crin0ng,iarvil 
ity,and  flatters  the  prejudices  of  such  people,  as  if  they  were  better  acquainted  wit] 
the  interests  of  trade^  than  those  who  are  immediately  concerned.  Hence,  they  ai^ 
ever  ready  to  interfere,  and  their  interference  is  often  extremely  prejudicial.  In  tbr^ 
efforts  to  afford  the  show  of  help,  tb|ey  often  do  much  mischief.  Of  this,  a  strildni 
instance  occurred  last  year.  To  reniedy  a  defidency  of  iiaxseed,  brought  on  by  im 
•oUtic  orders  in  cQuadl«  the.  oil-stores  in  England  were  opened*  had  ^^»«H  wa 
branded,  a  bounty  of  S^k  per  bu^hal  paid  on  it ;.  when  ^  broughc  to  this  country,,  tbi 
seed  did  not  grow,  aud  th^  pei^^Ie  U#st  their  crop.  3uch  ia  the  sample oC  theintcriiQ 
(ence  of  boar  da  wiUx  aiSkirs  oC  triide. 

lattle  variation  in  the  rates-  of  exchange  has  taken  ^lace  during  thia  «»ftn^hj^  bat  ^ 
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FLAX  CROPS,  1809. 
Ci^tBAL  RcTDtic  of  the  Flax    Land  iq  the  follomriuc  Counties  in  Trelaod,  for  the  year 
1809,  showiujf  the  number  of  Acres  sown  wirh   Ir  tb  F!ax«e«*d....the  number  of  acres 
Mwn  with  forei|^n    Fhix^ed...  the  number  of   persons    who    ihtend    claiming  the 
buonty  for  saring  Flaxseed...  and  the  qnautity  of  Land  they  had  ander    Flay 


1                       L  Number  i                      1 

Nomber 

^"^hn' 

of 

NuillM.1   Of 

Mmnberof 

Tatod  nomber 

««r5o  quantity  of  | 

COUNTY. 

penooa 

acTMMwn 
with  Irish 

acre*  Mwn 
with  foreign 

ofacre*.   Imh 
statute 

cUiining 

bounty 

fhr 

land  ju.er 
bad  under 

raUed 
Ttax. 

FlaxKed. 

F1UU«Ml. 

mcaaurp. 

Flax. 

Mving 

naxseed 

A.     a.  p. 

A.    a    F 

A.     R.    P. 

A.       ft.     P 

rAatrim» 

10552 

115  0    0 

1998  0  3^ 

2113  0  30 

66 

187  1    10 

Armagh, 

4W1 

71  3     3 

4215  2  21 

4287   I   34* 

6 

29  0     0 

^     Lond*mderry 

847« 

59  0     0 

4U8  3     1 

4177  S     0 

4 

25  1     0 

a     Tyrone, 

ioa4i 

81  3  34 

3458  2     » 

3540  1  35 

3713 

1341  3  12 

^     Donegal, 

610ft 

239^0     0 

4148  2     0 

4W7  2    K> 

J 

Fenaaaagb, 

566 

30     0 

112  2     (> 

115  2     0 

6 

5  10 

3 

AfonagiMn, 

9931 

8  3     (> 

2572  3     0 

4581  2     0 

5865 

1674  3     0 

Caran, 

9.SVS 

1   2  2r 

443  0  \{. 

444  2  3(1 

1119 

181  0  31 

iDowa, 

2451 

82  2  do 

1050  2  20 

1133   1   10 

479 

333  1  30 

1 

55^> 

712  -^     - 

22118  ^     8 

;2fl3t   1    IS 

11256 

377?^  0     3 

rMealb. 

1021 

370  0  io 

3"u  u  15 

1 

5  0     t« 

Louth  and    1 
Droghcda,    \ 

334r. 

459  1  68 

793  3     2 

1253  1     0 

68?. 

3T5  }  27 

King's  CO, 

138; 

12  0     8 

221   2  30 

2^3  2  38 

'      296 

^3  1     6 

Lonieford, 

7y4t 

1346  2  33 

1346  2  33 

25 

3  I  33 

j3  . 

KiUJareaiid 
Wicklow,      ; 

25". 

1  3    0 

31  2     0 

33  I     ( 

2 

3  0     0 

K 

Quf€h'¥CO. 

185 

5  0  21 

13  3  2'2 

19  0     3 

7. 

Kilkenny, 

U)C 

55    I     0 

bb  1     t 

7 

,       3  J     0 

-. 

Wtstmeatb, 

245". 

12  1     9 

792   I    13 

804  2  2i 

155 

86  2  26 

J 

Cailow  anci  i 
Wexford^     S 

52^ 

45  3     0 

55  1    r 

101  0     0 

I 

L  Dublin, 

ni> 

return. 

nn8 

53m   1  36 

3^?')  1    35 

'4-216  3  31 

n6y     5tI)  0  14 

rt»»rh. 

2*i7J 

88AI  U  '2i' 

bW)  '2  2i.' 

li^t  :    5lti  3  3t/ 

Clare, 

45 

7  2     0 

12  0     0 

19  :!     0 

18 

5  3     0- 

(d 

Li«Mfrick, 

958 

643  3  34 

643  3  34 

19o 

88  %     1 

75  * 

Kerry, 

no 

return. 

■ 

z 

Tipperanr, 

222 

J6  1     0 

101    I     (V 

.     117  2     (. 

iA\b 

108  2     0 

Walerford, 

465 

8  3     5 

6  3  15 

15  2  2<' 

■^  ^. 

4063 

32  ^M     5 

1644  2  29 

1677  0  34 

157** 

713  2  J¥l 

z  r^i'«*»» 

51^*^ 

I.I  2  k. 

668   1   37       t.b+  D  21 

''■■' 

'■~~~**"^***" 

5     Mayo, 

II'IC 

48  2  1? 

1129  2  25 1   1178  1     4 

.3991 

696  0  19 

1913 

17  3     U 

1177  2     (J 

1    1195  1     0 

-f '{  Leitrim, 

50T7 

1565  3     S 

15^5  3    '2 

^     Roscommon, 

4695 

6  3  3{ 

1700  2     3 

1707  I  3.i 

. 

-i    V 

^541 

R8  3     n 

'^'il   3  27 

63^0  ""i  '^' 

30U- 

fi;^6  0  19 

1 

Persons 

Quantity 

Pcftom* 

Irish  Seed.     Foreign  Seed. 

Total  Acres. 

for 

of 

^ 

bounty. 

Und. 

A.     a.  p.      A.     a.  p. 

A.     a     P 

-     A.      R.    P 

Grand  Total. 

1101751 

13*70  3     1  S^^as-  2  19 

'35056  1  2i. 

f   17986 

37-27  3  35 

i>iceiii6er,28,  181/9. 


C.  oMif  C  JDii^m,  bupeclfin  GtmtraL 
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NATURALIST*8  REPORT. 

trom  February  20,  UU  March  20. 

'Ere  yet  the  Rain  bk  golden  horn  dinplays 
And  iriutnph  u'er  the  night  the  lenRth'niiig  days 
SiHilfS  the  young  Sprhig  ;  hut,  like  a  maiden  coy. 
With  faiHt*rinff  ftjutsttrpn  meets  the  coming  joy, 
While  lagging  Wiuttrr,  vraptin  many  a  storm. 
And  clitlling  vapours,  hover  round  her  form. 

ALTHOvcrr  some  chfllintc  blasts  have  whitened  our  mountains  and  plains  with  mMmr, 
•nd  covered  our  water  with  ice,  yet  has  the  past  winter  b«en  milder  than  generally 
experienced  in  oor  Northern  sitiiition,  and  could  we  hope  thai  no  graater  e(i4d  «"Oiild 
a^ain  prevail,  we  miKht  plant,  and  <«fe  blo4>ni  around  the  gay  variety  of  Ciittus,  and 
beautiful  Oleaader,  of  the  ♦outli  of  Kurope  ;  the  splendM  Magnol  as  of  SootH  Carolins  \ 
»tid  aluKisiali  the  gaudy  tribe  of  vegetables  which  the  «outhern  parts  of  New  Holland, 
that  land  of  woiiderfid  productions,  hos  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  Botauiat 

The  beauiifal  Rock  Rose  (Cistus  formosu^)  White  Tree  Heath  (Erica  Arfaorea)  and 
Loblolly  Bay  (Gordonia  Lasianthub)  have  resisted  the  cold  of  the  winter ;  and  from 
trials  formerly  made  with  the  Peppermint,  Mint  Tree  (Eucalyptus  piperita)  Derai*rent 
Sensitive  plant  (Mimosa  dccurreiis)  and  <ieveral  other  plants  from  about  the  settlements 
of  New  Holland,  none  of  which  were  killed  A-itb  a  less  cold,  than  *15  degrees  of  Faren- 
teitU  thermometer,  it  may  be  cobcluded  they  wuold  have  survived  this  last  winter,  A 
aea^ou  of  thia  mild  temperature  cannot  however  be  often  evpacted,  and  those  who 
wish  to  beautify  and  benefit  ttwir  country,  would  find  inexhaustible  stores  in  the  north* 
rm  parts  of  America,  and  even  at  the  south^-rn  extrmnity,  on  the  inhospitable  shores- 
•f  Terra  del  Fuego,  where  the  valuable  Wiotera  Aroniatica,  lost  to  Europe,  aaraita 
«*nly  to  be  introduced,  to  expand  its  beautiful  foliage  in  the  British  Isles.  No  doubt 
but  every  friend  to  M:ience  and  his  country  will  leani  with  plea«>ure  that,  **  Mr.  Brad- 
bury^  who  went  out  to  America,  toroilect  plants  for  the  Liverpool,  and  Dublin  Society, 
botafiic&l  gardens,  has  betrii  with  Mr.  JefTeriou  ;  who  enters  very  warmly  into  the 
plan,  and  has  offered  hin  garden  as  a  depot  fcr  any  plants  he  mav  collect,  which  he  win, 
ahould  there  be  a  war,  send  to  Liverpool.  Mr.  Jt^flerson,  atikO  informed  him,  that  Cap- 
tain Lewi«,  whom  he,  when  President  of  the  United  States^  sent  to  explore  tlie  M's- 
•onri,  hac)  in  latitude  49,  at  avast  distance  fiiMu  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  iii  so 
elevated  a  situation  as  to  present  a  climate  like  Greenland,  di<icovered  a  species  of  Ze% 
(Maize)  very  productive,  that  will  irrow  in  the  Highlands  nf  Scotland.  And  al>>o  a 
apeciesof  Holcus  Sorjchum  (Indian  Millet)  still  m<»re  productive.  Some  of  the  plants 
tteasured  14  feet  in  height.  Both  plants  are  useful  for  food.  Mr,  Jefferson  thonght 
they  would  be  of  great  impertance,  and  has  promised  to  send  some  seed  of  each  to 
llr.  Roscoe.  Mr.  Bradbury  has  found  several  other  new  and  bfautitul  plants.  He  is 
l»ow  exploring  Louisiana,  which  has  not  been  vinited  by  any  botanist,  .'dr.  Bradbury 
aays,  Mr.  Lewis  is  cultivating  the  Maize  and  Millet  with  success  at  Louisville.*' 

Oil  examin:ng  the  report  of  last  year,  for  the  same  perioil  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
ia  tmly  thr?e  or  four  dayx  diflftrence  in  th*  time  of  dowering  of  the  plants. 
Ft^bruary  25d^Mi8sel  Thru8h(Turdus  Viscivorus)  singing. 
24,  Two  leaved  Stjuill  (Scilla  Rifolia)  flowering. 
26,  Common  Vcllow  Crecus  (Crc»cus  M a; siacus)  flowering.  ' 
Ptacork  (Pavo  Cristatus)  expanding  his  tail. 
Hed^e  sparrow  (Sylvia  Modularis)  singing. 
£7,  Yellow  Hammer  (Ei^iberiza  Citriuella)  and  Common  Lark  (Alauda  Arvensis) 

singivg. 
March  Od,  X'OiK^oi^  (Pulmon^ia  OfBcinalis)  lowering.      Blackbird  (Tardus  Mo- 
rula) singing. 
8,  Basket  Willou  (SaUx  Viminalis)' flowering. 
|a.  Tit  Lark(ATautla  Pratensis)  isinging. 

13,  Double  cupped  Andromeda  (Andromeda  Calyculata)  andLittle  NarcUsos  {Su-^ 
ci^sus  M;nor)  flowering. 

J4,  White  Dog's-tooth  Violet  (Erytl^ronium  Deni  Capis)  and  Small  Blue  Speedwell 
^yei*oi|tca  Agresti^)  flowering. 
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19,  Pilewort  (fUnnnnilut  Picaria)  comin^r  geoerally  into  flow«V. 
«),  Dor   Beetle  (Scarabaua   Sterc«rariu$)  and    Humble     B«fc«    (Apia  terreatrit) 
iDakijig  tbcir  appearauce. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Frtm  Fthrmary  20,  t'tU  Marck  20. 
Tat  •anie  changeableness  of  weather  which  marked  the  winter  month*,  continnes 
»  prevail  ti&|tNighout  this  period;  and  akhough  we  have  had  tome  pleasant  days,  ther 
ksre  been  smaller  in  number  than  uaual  at  thu  season. 

February  21, Fine  dear  day. 

22, Cold  windy  <ky,  but  frost  going  off. 

23, Showery.. 

24, Wet  stormy  day. 

S^« Wet,  stormy,  with  snow  on  the  moantaiiM. 

S6, Light  showers,  stormy  towards  evening. 

.  27,  28, Fine,  dry  clear  days. 

March    1, Showers  of  misty  rain. 

2, Hasy,  ^th  light  rain. 

3,  4,  5, Fine  days. 

6« Fine  day,  with  slight  rain  in  the  evening. 

7,  8,  9 Wet  davs. 

10, Showery, 

11, Rain. 

12.  ....  * Wet  and  stormy. 

19^ Wet  morning. 

14,15,16,17,18,19,20,  J^"'*  *^^her*°^  everyday,  but  dry  cold 

The  range  of  the  barometer  has  been  so  little,  that  to  an  inattentive  observer,  it 
talght  be  said  to  be  sutionary ;  its  lowest  state  was  on  the  7th,  8th,  ind  9th  of  March, 
arben  it  ttood  at  28,8,  and  iu   highest  was  on  the  21st  of  February,  when  it  stood  at 

The  thermometer  observed  in  the  morning,  was  on  the  21st  of  February  at  SO,  on 
tiie  1st  of  Nfarch,  51 ;  the  rest  of  the  time  it  seldon  rose  above  40,  to  that  this  period  ^ 
may  be  reckoned  cool. 

Tbe  prevalent  virinds  have  been  rather  easl^ly,  having  been  1 1  times  N.  £.  4  timet 
S.E.  1  time£.by  N.  8timesS.W.  6timesN.  W. 


CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA. 

roR  APRJL,  IS10. 

^  0»  the  41h  of  this  month  we  have  new  moon,  between  I  and  2  o'clock  in  the  jnor- 
ning,  and  of  course,  on  the  preceding  days,  she  rises  in  the  morning,  and  is  gradually 
decreasing  till  this  time;  at  this  new  moon  there  is  an  eclipse  of  the  sun;  but  at  the 
time  of  new  moon,  the  sun  will  be  below  the  horizon,  consequently  the  eclipse  vriQ 
be  invisible. 

10,The  moon  it  percieved  to  have,  passed  the  3d  of  the  Twins,  these  stars  being  seen 
■t  their  first  appearance,  near  to  and  below  her.  The  moon  being  between  it  and  the 
two  first  stars  of  the  Twins,  which  are  at  a  considerable  distance  above  her.  Orion, 
the  nxMi,  and  the  Twins  now  form  an  object  considerably  interesting.  At  9»  she  is 
M  44  from  the  1st  of  the  Ukm. 

15th,  She  is  on  the  meridian  at  6  min.  past  9,  ^eing  now  under  the  body  of  the  I.i- 
BB,  the  first  and  third  to  the  east,  the  foufth  and  second  to  the  west  of  the  meridian ; 
at  9,  she  is  4 P  57  from  the  first  fii  the  Virgin,  and  49  29  from  the  second  of  the 
Twins. 

20th,  fflie  rises  at  6  min.  past  9,  under  the  two  first  atars  of  the  Balance,  but  near- 
est to  the  first,  Herschell  being  beldw  the  line,  between  her  and  the  first  of  the  Bal- 
■ace,  but  nearest  to  the  star;  as  Ac  rises  in  the  heavens  wt  notice  helow  her  the  stars 
^  the  Scorpion  and  Satttro.  ,  , 

TJigiiizea  oy  ^»^Jv>'v^p:2lC 
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25th,  She  rises  in  &te  rnormng,  between  the  tmail  wars  In  tlie  htoA  of  die  Archer, 
add  the  fvro  tint  stars  in  the  Ooat. 

SOth,  She  rises  40  min.  past  S,  in  the  morning,  under  the  four  4tan  in  the  Square^ 
but  does  not  reach,  before  sun-rise,  the  C&e  through  the  two  eastern  of  the  four  stars 
in  the  Square. 

Mercury  is  a  morning  star,  but  too  near  the  Sun  at  the  end  cf  tj>e  month  to  be  seen 
in  the  evening,  being  In  hh  superior  conjunction  en  the  S6th)  at  half  past  two  in  the 
afternoon.    The  moon  passes  him  on  the  2d. 

Venus  »  aa  evening  sur,  but  near  the  sun  during  the  whole  month,  and  we  are  to 
l«ok  for  her,  soon  after  Mn-set.  The  moon  passes  her  on  the  4th.  Tbwards  the  end 
of  the  month,  her  approach  to  the  nK>on  .will  be  interesting,  but  her  passage  by  Jvpi«* 
ter  will  be  made  when  the  two  planets  are  too  near  the  horizon  to  attract  much  at- 
tention.   

Mars  IS  an  evening  star,  being  at  sun-set  on  the  first  of  this  month,  very  near  the 
middle  of  the  lower  region,  in  the  wast,  and  every  night-  affording  kss  opportunity 
for  observation.  On  this  night  we  will  not  faU  to  compare  him  with  ITupiter,  and  the 
redness  of  his  light,  and  cooaparative  soiaUness,  suifidently  distinguish  him.  The  moon 
passes  him  on  the  5th.  

Jupiter  is  an  evening  star  and  in  conninction  with>tke-  sun  on  the  98th,  «o  -  that  be 
will  be  seen  near  the  horizon,  onlv  durmg  the  early  pnrt  of  the  month,  and  toward* 
the  latter  part  he  will  be  invisible.  On  the  first}  he-  will  be  eeen  at  a  little  distance 
from  M;u«.    The.moon  passes  him  on  the  6th.        

Saturn  is  on  our  meridian  at  nine  min.  past  four  •!>  the  ^rst,  and  at  three  quarters 
past  two,  on  the  twenty-fifth,  his  motion  is  retrograde.  •  The  moon*  passes  him  on  the 
twenty-second.  

Herschell  is 'on  the  meridian  at  7  min.  past  3,  on  <he  morning  ef-  the  1st,  and  at  II 
min.  after  1,  on  the  morning  of  the  Sist,  his  motion  is  retrograde,  and  is  approaching 
the  first  star  of  the  Balance,  and  on  theSSth,  comes  so  near  it,  as  to  be  at  the  distance 
of  only  S|  min.  from  it,  the  star  being  to  the  south  of  him.  This  star  being  of  the  le* 
cond  magnitude,  is^uchan  excellent  direction  lor  finding  him,  that  the  curMnit  mar 
discov^  this  planet*  without  the  use  of  a  telescope,  end  with  great  eaee,  particularly  a 
he  is  in  a  favourable  positioci  at  the  end  of  the  months  at  tnidbi^.  The  mono  pasMf 
him  on  the  20th. 

I      Jupiter    being   very   near    the    Suu   the    greatest  part    of   this   month,    the 
Edipiies   of   bja  aateiliiefl    will  not   be   vieible. 


TO  COKRESPONDENTS, 

The  eontinnntmn  of  Sainclair  came  too  late  for  in.<tertion  in  this  namber. 
The  <'onclu.<ion  to  it,  wbieh  N.  pmmtses,  it  is  n9(|ueit«(t  he  will  forward  ts 
soon  as  possible,  that  both  nmy,  appear  in  the  next  unmbtr.  In  wnich 
also  shall  be  iuserted,  L*s  answer  to  Queries  n-lativ^  jto  blea«biii^(  the-  a 
tinuatWin  of  the  Description  of  the  Barony  of  Upper^  I'ews,  by  J.  D.  The 
Paper  en  Doctor  Aiton'i  tomb  ;  the  translation  of  the  original  dispatch 
from   M.    Barillon ;    and   several    o»her   favours. 

The  versea  signed  I. P.  aod  tMro   Souga  without  signatures,  are  under  couaideri 
ation. 

Thd  second  Bplfaph  on-  Miss  Newton.  The  Hncs  on  an  Elegante.  The 
Impromptu.  The  verses  to  a  little  hidy,  and  the  verses  on  the  ladtet,  by 
J.W.K.  are  not  thonght  suitable  to  the  Magnzine,  by  the  Proprietors.'- 
The  person  to  wham  J.W.S.  addfessed  hia  letter  (which  did  not  reaHk  ftioi 
till  the  t4th)  is  sorry  he  cannot  with  any  convenienoe  oarnft^pend  wMi  hfM 
on  the  subjects  be.  desires;  '  his-  op  a  ions  «au  be  of  no  consequence  to  J«WiJL 
as  the  admission  of  ps4>ers  lor  the  work,  docs  not  at  9M  depesd  uv  hfa 
choice. 

ERRATUM.. An  the  Political  Retrospect,  Dtr.  Johnson  and  Edmund  E« 
are  KsUd  to  have  been  reporters  of  patliafteMary  dtbatea*  This  aaserlidil  «•«•! 
strictly  coriect^Dr.  Johuson  wrote  par|iamei»|ary  speeches  without  htiawj^ 
them  \  such  was  the  ancient  mode^of  reporting.  Burke  wa«  a  writer  «»  '  thi 
Aimual  Register.  He  was' net  a  reporter,  but  a  \^i\(ki  fotf  hi*e^  _lt,  httWo^er 
?8  not  the  smallest. disparagemeut  to  bim.  uigmzeaDy  vjww-,riC     * 
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DKCRIPTION  or  THE   BAROITB'  OP  UP* 

PUi  FEWS,  COUNTV   OP   ARMAGH. 

Contrnutd  from  J).  171,  No.  XX. 

IN  Ibis  Iwrdny  several  t|uaiTies  of 
aniUaceous  schisttis,  or  slate,  have 
btenascorered' in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Citgan,  and  partially  wrought,  but 
there  are  only  one  or  two  of  theiit 
open  at  present ;  they  are  of  a  light 
blae  cotoyr,  andf  are  heavier  than 
tbe  common  imported  slater,  and 
consetiacntfy  are  more  serviceable, 
not  being  so  easily  blown  off  a  house 
hj  the  ^ind.  Beds  of  different  kinds 
«f  ocfire  and  pipe-clay  have  bcfed  dis- 
^ered  on  the  banks  of  rivei^,  ind 
there  are  indications  of  ditTerent  kinds 
ofmrneniis,  both  in  springs  and  other 
pbcei,  such  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  &c. 
for  the  smelting'  of  the  latter  of  th^ese 
from  the  ore  (which  it  is  said  was 
Procured  from  the  mountains  towards 
Keadj)  ihere  was  formerly  a  house 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newtown- 
bamitton,  called  a  smelt  mill,  the  gi- 
gantic bellows  of  which  were  wrought 
bf  i  water  wheel ;  but  this  is  in 
ruiqs  long  since 

I1ie  liueti  manufacture,  when  in  its 
prime,  was  C4rried  op  extensively  iir 
Um  barony,  almost  ^very  house  be- 
ll^ provided  with  a  loom  or  looms; 
bin  rtbw  numbers  of  th.e  weavers  have 
(o  betake  themselves  to  labouring  for 
th«i^  support ;  there  arc  however  soiiie 
few  of  tft^i  employed  by  diirererit 
cottdQ  mai^ufjicturers  to  weave  cot- 
tai. 

'ilf  principal  proprietors  of  estates 
n  dur  bjarony,  are  tiie  eaH  of  Char- 
kftfbnnt,  sir  Walter  Syrtnot,  kiiight, 
ThoiKiaB  Ba|I,  Joshua  M'Geough,  and 
Adam  Noble,  esqis.  counsellor  Ha- 
mUidii,  ttiia}or  ^aStwood,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
<^ia,  and  the  fef/reseuiutivi^  of  the 
bte  hxim  Donaldson,  Edn^ard  Tip^ 

W*A»  srxo;  IK);  xifil- •  - 


ping,  and  James  M'Cullagh,  esqrs. 
deceased.  Some  of  these  let  their 
lands  reasonable,  and  wish  their 
tefiants  to  live  well  under  them, 
whilst  others  seem  only  intent  to  out- 
vie eafch  other,  who  can  set  their 
lamls  at  the  highest  rent,  seldom  bring- 
ing to  iheir  recollection,  or  thinking 
of  thbse  lines  of  Goldsmith,  record- 
ed in  your  November  Magazine  r 

Tbat, 

A  boW  peasantry,  their  country'a 

pride. 
When  ouce  destroyed,  can  never  be  sup- 
plied. 
Bogs  which  beietofore  were  giveo 
ffralis,  as  an  appurtenance  to  each 
&m,  are  now  let  in  som^  places,  as 
high  as  the  best  arable  land,  and  will 
at  the  expiration  of  the  old  leases  be 
higher,  as  the  landlords  are  striving 
to  make  a  monopoly  of  them,  reserv- 
ing the  same  as  a  royalty  in  all  their 
new  leases.  The  Irish  plantation  acre 
was  universally  established,  but  the 
earl  of  Charlemount  has  introduced 
the  English  acre,  and  no  doubt  the 
rest  of  the  landlorils  will  be  ready 
enough  to  follow  the  example.  Lands 
I  presume  (not  including  the  moun- 
tains and  red  bogi^)  are  now  setting 
on  an  average  at  the  rate  of  one 
guinea  and  a  half  by  the  Irish  acre* 
or  thereaboutfc 

There  are  several  of  these  land- 
lords who  resiile  occasionally  in  the 
county,  but  there  are  none  who 
have  ho.u*>es  in  the  barony  at  present ; 
bir  Walter  Synnot,  and  f  h.omas  Ball, 
esii).  O0ly  exce{)led  ;  the  late  Edward 
Tipping,  James  M'Cullagli,  ^nd  A- 
dam  Noble,  esqrs.  fojinerly  resid.ed 
in  it.  Sir  Walter  \m  an  eictensive 
and  beautiful  demesn^^  at  B^llimoirc 
(which  is  about  half  way  between 
Newtownhamilton*  and  Mou,ntnorris^ 
planted  in  the  modern  stiile,  with 
dkJ»^eol  }mi%  of  Umb^.  C^  .^ 
«g  T 
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most  pdft  ever-gre^ns>  which  appear 
to  "be.  tUrirtng  reniarkably  well,  the 
house  is  modem,  and  appears  to  be 
librge  aiid  spacioiis,  having  two  semt- 
ciriles  ill  tiie  frout;  it  is  three  sto* 
riat  iugh,  and  (iC  i  remember  right) 
has  an  attic  story  over  ail,  it  b  si- 
tuated on  a  rising  grouud,  uUh  an  ex- 
tensive valtey  in  tke  front*  tlifoitgh 
which  a  rivulet  runs  in  a  meandering 
course,  and  adds  much  to  tiie  beau- 
ty of  the  kene ;  ovef'  this  vaMcy, 
one  of  the  roads  to  the  house  pass- 
es, and  there  are  two  snug  stone 
bridges  orer  the  rivulet,  which  here 
divi Jes  in  two  parts  for  a  short  way  ; 
llieb.e,  with  the  fancy  phntings  every 
vhere  dispersed,  and  the  distant  view 
of  mount ains»  hills  and  dales,  and 
a  beauiiful  sheep-walk  on  tlie  face  of 
a  hill  in  tiront,  make  the  prospect  a(^ 
pear  truly  charming.  'J  he  main  road 
rtms  along  the  west  side  of  this  de- 
mesne in  a  northern  dh-ection,  until 
iV  meets  the  rivulet  beforemention- 
ed,  where  a  stone  bridge  croesest 
aad  the  road  continues  in  the  midst 
of  trees  for  sotne  way,  until  it  reachet 
the  residence  oP  >Villiaiti  Keed,  esq. 
who  lives  Im  a  large  house  convetuent 
to  the  road.  On  the  left  is  the  ri- 
vulet aforesaid,  whose  I>ank9  wlieii 
it  passes  the  bridge  become  elevated, 
and  assttttie  a  bold,  prominent  aspect 
iiAd  are  tastefully  planted  ;  there 
is  also  an  aqueduct  on  the  east  bank 
where  a  stream  of  water  is  brought 
to  a  great  eminence,  from  whence 
it  falls  down  into  the  rividet ;  there 
i*  an  interval  of  level  ground  between 
the  bank  and  the  rivulet  on  the  vrest 
bide,  wltere  another  beautiful  road 
runs  to  the  house;  wheit  this  .road 
conies  to  the  bridge  beforeniention* 
e<l,  it  crosses  under  tlie  main  road 
(t!iere  being  an  arch  made  under  it, 
and  over  tlie  small  road  for  tkal  pur- 
pose) and  runs  along  tl>e  side  of  tlie 
i)))l  a  consideraWe  way  to  the 
house,  making  in  the  whole  i  sup- 
pose a  distance  little  short  of  an 
English  mile.  Sir  Walter  resides  in, 
or  near  Droghcda,  and  has  given  this 
beautifal  demetifie  to  his  eldest  son, 
Marcus  S\nnot,  e>q.  who  resides 
4  on  it;  his  brothe?  Captain  Syn. 
not,  has  also  built  a  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  in  which  iie  dwells. 


casionally  iji  (his  kingdom,  liTtn^  for 
tlie  most  part  at  Batb;  bis  brother 
Captain  Ball,  howrver  lives  here  con- 
stantly, and  is  tmiversally  esteemed 
by  the  tenantry :  he  is  agent  to  bb 
brotlier.  Mr. 'Ball's  demesne  b  near 
Cross;  it  is  not  at  present  extensm^ 
but  he  intends  to  enlarge  it,  and  Xm 
plant  more  timber  trees  ;  those  already 
pUnted  are  thriving  tolerably  well.-* 
ihere  was  only  a  small  lodge  on 
this  demesne,  until  a  few  years  back, 
when  a  good  house  was  built  ad- 
joining the  old  one,  the  latter  being 
reserved  for  a  kitchen,  office,  &c. 

'I  he  number  of  houses  where  pu^ 
lie  worship  is  celebrated  in  this  ba- 
rony, are  13,  namely  Cregan,  New- 
townhamilton,  BalIymoh*e,  and  Ussar 
dill  churches  ;  Freiduff,  and  Newlowor 
hainilton  Presbyterian  meet mg- houses  ; 
Clarke's- bridge  Set-eder  meeting- 
house, and  olassdruinmond,  Druok- 
muckavall,  Corliss,  Cullyhanna,  Bal- 
lymoire,  and  Ballymacuab,  chapcis, 
and  mass  is  celebrated  evef}*  Sun- 
day, near  Newtownhamilton,  although 
no  chapel  is  yet  buiit.  ^ 

The  church  of  Cregan,.  is  an  an- 
cient edifice,  and  has  an  extensive 
burying  ground,  enclosed  by  a  good 
wall,  a  new  tower  was  built  to 
this  cimrch  in  the  yeav  1'99  which 
was  not  raised  enough  for  the  origi- 
nal plan,  and  theretore  has  a  clumsy 
appearance.  The  rive«  a/ler  it  tum- 
bles down  several  ledges  of  rocks  at 
the  bridge  of  Cregan  (wliicb  has  bai 
one  arch  of  a  great  span)  runs  a- 
mong  very  high,  psominent  and  in 
some  places  perpendicular  rocky 
banks  tor  a  short  space,  whic^i  are 
covered  with  hazle  and  other  ttml>er  ; 
on  the  highest  and  most  perpendku* 
lar  one  of  these,,  tlie  church  of  Cre- 
gan Is  erected,  «he  brink  being  within 
a  lew  feet  of  tfte  door,  wiUi  only^ 
a  dwarf  wall  between  it  and  the 
precipice;  sewrral  I  arse  ash  trees 
grow  on  tlie  hct  of  this  bank,  out 
of  tlie  clefts*  of  tlie  rocks }  tine  nrer 
here  taVes  a  turn  towards  the  glebe 
house,  whidi  stands  on  a  small,  hand- 
some, round  hill,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  about  one  hundred  perches 
from  the  church,  the  house  was  greatly 
improved  and  a  new  wing  bom  to  it 
by  Dr.  Hamilton,  now  rector  of 
Mullagbtock  pacish,   ind    pnucip|l 
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astronomer  in  the  AriiM^  Observatory^ 
who  also  enclosed  a  new  garden  tor 
the  same,  aad  planted  a  great  oum- 
ber  of  trees  of  different  jorts  (par- 
ticularly firt)  on  the  banks  of  the 
ri?er  and  other  places,  such  as  along 
the  clujrch  and  nrden  walls,  Uie 
boundary  ditches^  &c  $x>  that  these 
with  the  clumps,  and  other  plantings, 
make  the  whole  appear  a  truly  ro- 
mantic spot.  On  a  hill  adjacent  is 
a  charter-school,  in  which  about  40 
boys  are  maintained^  dbt^ied,  and 
educated,  by  the  Dublin  incorporated 
society,  uniil  they  be  fit  to  be  a|>. 
prenticed  X%  difierent  trades ;  but  it 
IS  s8id  that  this  ar.d  several  other 
schools  are  to  be  suppressed  from  the 
recommendation  of  the  lk>ard  of 
Education,  for  some  of  the  reasons 
v^ich  may  be  found  at  large  in  their 
report,  a  copy  of  which  was  pub- 
lished  in  this  Magazine,  for  Oct^ober 
last;  tlie  vicarial  tythes  of  this  pa- 
rish were  let  by  the  late  r<-ctor,  the 
Hon.  aad  Rev.  Pierce  Jocet^n,  now 
Lord  Bishop  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns, 
at  «£600,  but  It  Li  thought  tliey  are 
worth  much  more;  the  present  rec- 
tor the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  brother  to 
Sir  John  Stewart  the  late  Attorney 
General,  intends  holding  them  in 
his  own  hands  and  to  make  tiiemost 
of  them. 

The  church  of  Newtownhamiltoo, 
called  the  new  church,  stands  on  a 
hare,  green  hill,  about  a  mde  S.IC. 
of  that  town ;  it  is  a  modern  struc- 
ture, being  erected  about  the  year 
1772  ;  it  has  a  lofty  steeple  with  two 
bells.  The  glebe  house  was  buUt  a 
few  years  aeo  on  the  same  hill  con- 
venient to  tie  church,  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Trouson,  the  present  rector, 
and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  if 
it  be  not  '^  conspicuous  and  airy 
situation,  few  trees  being  yet  planted  ; 
this  parish  was  once  part  of  the  pa- 
rish of  Cregan,  which  was  divided, 
but  the  smallest  part  felVto  its  share, 
the  tythes  of  the  same  not  amount- 
ing U>  half  the  sum  of  that  of  the 
foregoing  parish. 

The  churches  of  BalWmoire  and 
Lisnadill  are,  more  properly  ^peakmg, 
chapels  of  ease  to  the  Armagh  churcl^ 
beius  both  in  the  parish  of  Armagh; 
the  former  is  an  aucieot  edifice  witb 


a  bdfry  ;  the  latter  was  bulk  in  tbe 
year  1772  in  rather  a  low  situation^ 
near  the  side  ol  tlie  road  leadinft  to 
Armagh  from  Dublin,  and  has  a  tofry 
steeple  ornamented  with  a  great  quan* 
tity  of  reddish  hewn  limestone,  and 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  laie  primate 
Robinson ;  this  church  and  that  of 
Newtownhamilton,  being  built  under 
the  auspices  of  that  worthy  prelate. 
In  Ball>moire«id  LUnadill  clMirchen, 
cunites  generally  oiBviate,  but  the 
curate  of  tbe  latter  is  always  looked 
upon  to  be  in  the  way  of  promoiiouj 
be'mff  under  the  inmiediate  patronage 
of  the  primate:  he  also  has  a  good 
houite  and  farm  in  addit'ioii  to  his 
stated  salary. 
The  meeting-houses,*   and  chapelt 

*ln  a  thunderstorm,  which  happened 
hi  the  month  of  October,  18O0,  in  the* 
nieht'tline,  oue  of  the  PrfMbyteriaa  meet- 
ing houset  (that  of  Pieidtiff,  in  Cregaii 
parish)  was  struck  in  two  placos  by  Itf^hu 
ning,  one  of  these  places  was  on  th4f 
roof  immediately  above  the  pulpit,  the 
electric  fluid,  it  is  Uiou^^bt,  being  attmcted 
to  that  place,  by  a  small  iroii  rod,  which 
supported  the  canopjr  of  tbe  same;  it 
dashed  otT  about  18  inches  brcmd  of  the 
slates,  laths,  8ec.  untU  it  came  to  the  \\^U 
pit,  which  it  drove  in  pieceji  into  the  floor, 
and  bended  the  iron  rod  beforemcuiiotied 
coiyiderably,  the  other  place  s(nick,  w%si, 
tbe  top  of  the  gable  ol  the  ainle,  a  few  6>et 
of  whi<sh  It  threw  down  ;  part  of  ibieelec- 
trie  Suid  it  is  supposed  ran  io  an  otriique 
direction  across  the  roof,  whirh  it  da- 
maged,  tumbling  off  tbe  slates,  ^c.  in  tlie 
direction  it  ran  ;  the  remainder  it  ig 
thought  entered  into  the  hou»e  and  o&« 
casioned  consirlHrable  damage  to  a  ffof>d 
seat  immediately  under  where  it  entered  ; 
the  whole  in  the  egress,  scarcely  left  o^e 
single  pane  of  (flats  which  it  did  n'»t  drive 
out,  and  part  of  tbe  sashei  with  the  same,  • 
and  there  was  not  a  fissure  or  hole*  in  the 
walls,  that  the  mortfir  was  not  forced  off  • 
in  the  outside ;  several  holes  were  also 
made  under  tbe  fotmdatinn,  one  of  the«n 
in  particular  of  a  cou>iderable  sisee,  wher^ 
the  electric  fluid  made  iu  passa^  out ; 
the  ground  iu  the  outside  of  the  bouse 
being  torn  in  many  places  as  if  it  bad 
b«en  grazed  by  small  cannon  shot ;  ori« 
of  these  scores  ran  forward  to  a  M>wer  or  ^ 
drain,  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
off  water  from  tbe  grave-yard,  where  it  , 
turned  and  passed  down  the  «!^me,  diviil- 
iug  the  grass  aud  othar  aquatics,  tor  a 
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i44^        Ditmipttm  tf  UseMlgreny  ^f  tipper  fyn. 

«f  this  barony  «Ye  mostly  hew  buUd- 
kj^,  soine  ot  the  chapels  being  buHt 
within  thb  few  years  back  on  the 
sjte  of  old  oues^  and  greatly  enlarged ; 
they  are  all  slated,  one  or  two  only 
excepted,  which  it  u  expected  in  a 
iew  years  will  be  slated  al^. 

Without  giving  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  customs,  &c.  peculiar  to 
,  this  barony,  which  however  are  much 
the  same  among  the  RiDnMn  Catholics 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom-*^ 
The  old  Irish  cry,  or  funeral  caoiite, 
and  bonfires  on  nriidstimmer  and  St. 
Peter's  eve,  are  still  prevailing;  but 
weddings  on  horseback,  Hke  tliose  in 
Combrrland,  are  not  so  frequent 
sipce  the  spirits  become  so  dear;  I 
shall  conclude  this  description  by  a 
sliort  account  of  the  towns,  vilk^^, 
&c,  in  this  barony  : 

Newtownhamilton,  anciently  Tuliva- 
] en,  from  theto\»nland  it  is*  situated 
in,  is  the  only  market  town  at  pre- 
sent in  the  barony  ;  a  good  nurket 
being  held  on  each  Saturday  for  the 
sftle  of  meal,  potatoes,  Aax,  yarn/  and 
of  beef,  polk,  mutton,  Jrc  in  their 
season,  in  addition  to  the  above,  on 
tfie  last  Saturday  of  each  month,  a 
fair  is  established  for  the  sale  of  ca^ 
tie.  and  alsd  a  fair  is  held  the  7ih 
ot  A|ay,  aiul  6lh  of  November,  tor 
the  like  purpose.  This  town  is  situ- 
ated at  the  loot  of  Biackbank  moun- 
tain, dn  tlie  road  from  Dublin  to 
Armadi,  the  road  from  Newry  to 
Castleblayncy,  and  from  the  former 
place  to  Keady,  crossing  the  same  m 
this  town,  ail  of  uhtcn  roads  al'e 
iriucn  frequented,  particularly  by 
carmen.  it  coutains  near  one  liun. 
dred  houses,  creat  and  small,  a1>uut 
the  half  of  which  are  slated ;  it  has 
^  market-square  wiili  a  market- house 
at  the  head  of  the  same,  iui4  in  tlie 
tukklle  of  the  road  from  Newry  ;rT- 
there  is  also  a  new  sessions  house 
built  here,  where  adjournments  ot  tlic 
geneftr!  qoafier  sessions  of  the  peace 
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conitiderAbre  ^r«y  iii  its  pat^a^re.  A  raan 
T7hofivi».s  in  the  ictiring  hotise,  received 
a  Ihock,  bf  itig  drore  agaiifst  the  waH,  am 
he  wa^  emif  Of  oaring  to  nse  j  b«t  neither 
he  nor  an^  of  tHer  family  were  otherwise 
damaged,  although  otre  of  the  tcores  raq 
iminediately  close  to  the  end  of  the  house, 
again««t  which  it  dt^sfafd  up  a  ^pMuitiiy  oi 
turf- mould,  &o* 


for  the  division  iS(  M«rketif}|l  io  this 
county,  are  held  twice  '  in  the  year. 
I'his  town  is  in  the  estate  of  coan- 
sellor  Hamilton  (son  to  the  kite  lerd 
bishop  of  Clonfert)  the  leaaes  in  this 
part  of  his  estate  are  mostly  peipe- 
tuities ;  the  country  is  there^M^  im^ 
proving  fast,  which  seldom  fails,  to  take 
place,  when  there  b  security  by  good 
(easeSi  for  the  inhabitants  to  ^joy  the 
fruits  of  their  labour.  - 

Cross  or  Cro^smagliu,  contains  about 
90  houses,  mostly  detached,  two  or 
three  being  the  most  in  one  place ; 
it  is  sftuated  on  a  rising  gft>iHid,  ou 
the  road  from  Cr^gan  to  Carrick^ma- 
cross,  one  of  the  roads  from  Dun- 
dalk  to  Castleblayney,  intersecting 
the  same  m  this  placej  it  has  a  large 
common,  and  ten  fairs  are  held  here 
in  tlie  year,  namely,  the  Wednesday 
after  vandlemas  ;  the  Wednesday  be* 
ibre  Patridc's  day ;  the  last  Wednes- 
day In  April;  liie  30th  May;  the 
\ledaesday  b*forc  Biidsumtner  o.^. 
the  5th  or  August;  the'4ili  Sc^item- 
ber ;  the  Wednesday  after  Michael- 
mas O.s.  ttw  Wednc^ay  after  Ait- 
liallowtide,  o.s.  and  the  latfa  day 
of  December.  Materials  are  now 
procuring  by  Thomas  Ball,  esq.  (m 
wfiose  estate  this  town  is)  for  the 
piurpose  of  building  a  m^ket-hodse, 
the  summer  ensuing  in  thb  town> 
where  he  inteuds  to  establisli  a  weekly 
market^,  it  is  said  he  also  ii.tem 
alteHng  the  faii^  to  monthly  ones, 
the  most  of  the  pceseat  fairs  tieing 
o>i  Wednesday,  the  market  dav  of 
Castleblayney^  wiiicfa  is  only  a'  1^ 
miles  oil' 

^ohnstons^bridge,  or  barrack,  or  Ca. 
moly,  as  it  is  called,  from  the  town- 
land  the  common  is  situated  in,  15  in 
the  estate  of  Ad«n  Noble,  esq.  it  is 
ren>«u-kable  for  the  ruins  of  «a  old 
barrack  (part  of  the  walla  t^ing  yet 
standing  this  Arrack,  and  one  ou 
the  top  of  Biackbank  meunUin  weie 
btfiK,  It  is  99^d,  an  the  Inauiace  of  oM 
John  Johnston,  ef  the  Feus  (as  he 
Wito  called)  for  the  purpose  of  hav^r^ 
troops  convenient  to  annoy  the  great 
UUnw^  of  ttH^es,  robbers,  and  mur- 
dtfi^,  wlio  fbrtnerty  inf^dated  thH 
part  of  the  kingdom.  A  carman's 
mn  is  now  kept  in  Hie  bouse  old 
Joio^A  Mfved  ioiamoiBing  tkt  b«r- 
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lick.  Fairs  ace  fMM^beietHi  the  25III 
oay  of  May,  and  the  i?5lh  Aay  of 
Nor«nl»er,  for  the  sale  ol  cattle,  *c. 
tltesp  lairs  are  the  stated  ihnes  vhen 
servants,  both  b6ys  and  ghis  arehtred 
in  this  coiHitry  ;  p^o|^e  thereferc, 
V.0  want  tliem  lor  nany  miles 
aroumi,  especially  from  theuorlii, 
rcsort  thiiber  for  that  purpose. 

Batiaglera,  or  Balfoniill,  contains  up* 
«srd5  of  20  thatched  houses  most  of 
•hicfa  were  small  cabbins;  both  this 
^  the  tovini  ia&t  mentioned,  are  on 
tie  road  from  Dublin  to  Armai^h. 
llwc  are  six  patent  fairs  iu  the  ll- 
Buaacks,  for  ihis  village  in  each  year, 
owe  of  which  are  hdd ;  but  three 
t*her  feirs  are  held ;  the  first  6n 
iihTO?eTuci<lay  ;  the  second  on  tiie 
Ihunday  after  rrinity-Sumlay  (Corpus 
Ctir«a)«iid  (he  third  on  6t.  ihomas' 
diy  (the  2 1st  of  December)  this 
\itljgc  is  in  the  estate  of  Major 
tastwood.  -  John  Johnston,  esq.  son 
to  tiie  JuftiQ  Jotuiston  beforemeiitioned, 
mides  in  a  long,  low,  slated  house, 
3t  tiie  south  end  of  this  village,  which 
be  caib  Woodvale ;  he  is  now  an 
oM  oian,  and  was  always  esteemed, 
bong  quiet  and  inoffensive  in  bis 
nawiers, 

Culoville  is  situated  in  a  level  conn- 
ifj*  00  the  straight  road  from  Dun- 
^"^  to  Castleblayney,  which  is  here 
iQtmooted  by  the  road  from  Cross-* 
■»^  to  Carrick-ma-cross,  from  the 
•wmer  of  which  it  is  about  two  miles 
(^^nt ;  it  coiitains  only  a  few  de- 
tailed neat  4iouses,  among  these  is 
laai  of  Barnes  O'Callaghan,  esq.  and 
^Mliam  Crawley  the  present  captain 
trf  tiie  Cregan  infantry.  'I  his  village 
**  formerly  in  tlie  estate  of  James 
^•Collagh,  esq.  deceased,  but  he 
living  DO  male  issue,  it  devolved  to 
'0  daugliier,  who  married  John  Reed, 
^  who  Hves  at  present  near  Car- 
ick-ma-cross,  and  is  an  vlder  brother 
0  VVilliain  Reed,  e»q.  of  Ball} moire, 
^oTpnentieited.  A  patent  >\asot>tain- 
^  for  f<Mir  Eitrs  to.  6e  heUi  hi  each 
^1  in  this  Tillage,  the  first  of  which, 
tas  to  held  for  two  days;  but 
<*«ral  «nhappy  party  quarrels  hap- 
^ning  in  them  in  those  times,  they 
'vve  bevn  distontiou^  fw  many 
«»s  back,  4.p. 


tRANStATION  or  Atf  CIttOtllAL  »m>A'fe«« 
ff»OM  M.  BAKILLON,  THK  AMmASSADOK 
99  LIVIS  THt    XIV.    AT    THS    COOKT    0# 

■MOUAjio  ;    ofvirrc    an  accovstt  of 

TVS  DKATM  OW  CMAtLBS  THt  SSCOND ; 
LATBLT  PUtLlkJItD  IN  THE  AFPSNOIX 
TO  M£.  FVX*S  UIVTURY  OF  THE  tAAI^V 
PAST  or^HB  REICH  or  JAME9    II. 

THE  letter  wh^h  I  have  the 
honour  of  wriliug  to-day  to 
your-  majesty,  ia  nu-iely  to  give 
>ou  an  account  of  tiie  most  imjpor- 
t^Hit  circumstances  which  oassed  at 
the  deatii  of  llie  late  king  ol  England. 
Uis  iUness,  which  began  on  moaday 
tiie  i;2ib  of  February,  in  tlte  morn- 
ing, underwent  several  alterations 
the  following  days  ;  sometimes  be 
was  thought  o«t  of  danger,  aodtbeu 
something  would  occur  v^rhlch  mad^ 
it  be  supposed  tliat  the  disease  would 
prove  fatal.  At  length  on  Thursday 
the  fifteenth,  about  noon,  I  was  in- 
formed from  good  authority,  that 
there  remained  no  hopes  \  and  that 
tiie  physicians  did  not  think  he 
could  survive  the  niglit,  I  went 
immediately  to  Whitehall.  The  Dtikc 
of  York  nad  given  orders  to  the 
officers  in  the  anti-chamber  to  admit 
me  at  any  hour;  he  watt  aUays  in 
the  chamber  with  his  brother  and 
went  out  from  time  to  lime  to  give 
orders  about  ^^hat  w^  doing  in  the 
city.  It  was  reported  several  times 
thkt  the  king  was  dead.  At  lir&t 
when  1  arrived  the  Duke  said  to 
me,  '*  the  physicians  think  the  king  * 
in  extreme  danger;  L  beg  of  y<>u 
to  assure  your  master  tliat  he  wiil 
always  ^nd  i^  roe  a  faithful  an4 
grateful  servant."  I  yas  for  five 
hours  in  the  king's  anti•ci^mber,  and 
the  Duke  several  titles  took  pie  in- 
to the  chamber  to  sjieak  to  me  of 
wli^t  passed  abroad,  and  of  the  as- 
surances lie  received  from  all  ranks, 
that  every  thing  was  quiet,  in  the 
city,  and  tl&t  he  would  be  pro- 
ctamied  kinc,  tne  moment  1i is  brother 
was  dead.  T  went  for  a  while  Xo 
the  apartments  of  tiie  iMchtss  <Jf 
i'ortsjfnouth,  whom  I  found  in  ex* 
treme  grief,  1  lie  physicians  had  de- 
prived her  of^ail  ht^MS.  Instead  of 
Mkin|  to  4ae  ol  (ler  eorrow  and  liie 
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loss  slie  WW  about  to  experience,  slic' 
look  me  into  her  closol  and  said, 
**  Sir  1  am  going  to  leil  you  the 
greatest  secret  in  (be  world,  it  may 
Oist  me  mjr  life  if  it  U  known. 
'J  ))e  ktn^  6t  England  is  in  his  heart 
a  Catholic,  but  be  is  surrounded  by 
Protestant  Bishops,  and  nobody  tells 
'  iiiin  the  state  he  is  in,  or  speaks  to 
bim  of  God;  1  cannot  with  pro- 
priety go  into  his  chamber,  because 
the  queen  is  almost  constantly  there ; 
the  duke  of  York  »  thinking  of  hi;» 
own  business,  and  has  too  much  of 
it,  to  pay  the  necessary  attention  to 
the  king's  conscience  ;  go  tell  him,  1 
hxijure  you,  to  think  of  what  he 
can  do  for  the  salvation  of  tite  king's 
soul.  He  is  master  in  the  chaiDber, 
he  can  pot  otit  whom  he  pleases ; 
Jose  no  time,  for  if  it  is  deferred  but 
Jittle,  it  will  be  too  late." 

1  returned  Immediately  to  find  the 
Doke  of  York,  1  begged  of  him  to 
make  a  pretence  of  going  to  see  the 
queen,  who  had  just  left  the  king's 
chamber,  and  had  been  bled  because 
»hc  had  faulted.  The  chamber  com- 
municated with  two  apartments,  I 
fiollowe^  the  Duke  to  that  of  the 
c^een,  and  told  him  >Khat  the 
Dutchess  of  Portsmouth  had  said  to 
me.  As  if  recovering  from  deep 
thought,  h^  answered,  "  you  are  right, 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  I  will 
risque  any  thing  sooner  than  not  do 
pjy  duty  On  this  occasion."  An  hour 
Afterwards,  under  pretcixre  of  going 
gtga'm  to  sec  the  queen,  he  returned 
9nd  told  jue  ttiat  he  had  spoken  to 
the  king  his  brother,  whom  he  found 
^lermined  not  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment \\hich  the  Protestant  Bishops' 
pressed  on  him;  tliat  they  seemed 
much  surprized  at  this,  and  that 
•ome  of  them  would  always  remain 
m  the  clrunber,  if  he  coukl  not 
frame  some  excuse  for  making  every 
one  leave  it,  so  that  he  nMght.spealc 
to  the  king  at  his  ease,  and  incline 
him  to  make  a  formal  abjuration  of 
heresy,  and  confess  himself  to  a 
-Catholic  priest. 

We  thought  of  divers  e:ipedients. 
The  Duke  of  York  propos^  ihat  I 
s^utd,  demand  leave  to  speak  to 
the  king  his  brotheir  in  private,  oo 
jfjut  roajesy's  busiuiss,  ajid  of  course 


erery  one  should  go  out.  1  offered 
to  iio  so,  but  represented  that  be- 
side  making  a  great  coufusioo,  ^  it 
afforded  no  excuse  forme  rensaining 
alone  with  the  king  as  long  as  we 
would  require.  Iheu  K  occurred  to 
ttie  Duke,  to  make  the  queen  come 
as  to  take  a  last  farwell,  and  that  be 
also  would  perform  the  same  <:rre- 
mouy<^  At  length  the  Duke  resolved 
to  speak  to  tlie  king,  before  every 
one;  but  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner 
thai  iH>body  should  hear  what  bt 
said;  because  this  plan  would  «k> 
away  all  suspicion,  at»  every  one 
would  suppose  that  he  was  talking 
of  state  affairs,  and  of  what  the  king 
would  wish  to  have  done  after  his 
death.  Thus,  without  any  farther 
precaution,  tlie  Duke,  after  orderinf 
mat  no  one  should  cotne  near,  Itancu 
down  to  the  king's  ear.  I  was  in  the 
chamher,  and  more  than  twenty 
persons  at  the  door,  which  lay  open. 
but  no  oi>e  heard  what  the  Duke 
ot  York  said.  The  king  at  different 
uUervals  repeated  aluud,  "yes,  with 
ail  my  heart."  He  soinetimea  made 
the  Duke  repeat  what  be  said  became 
he  did  not  hear  dtslinctly.  1  bi» 
lasted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Ibe 
Duke  then  went  out  as  if  to  go 
to  Uie  queen,  and  said  to  me,  ••  tag 
king  consents  that  1  shall  brio^  a 
Driest,  1  dare  not  bring  any  of  tke 
Dutchess's,  they  are  too  well  knewn ; 
go  and  look  for  one  quickly.»»  { 
said  1  wouid  do  so,  but  feared  Uf 
lose  time;  but  that  1  had  ji^ 
seen  the  queen's  priests  in  a  closet 
adjoining  her  a|>artments.  tie  replied* 
•*  you  are  right"  and  po'mted  out 
to  me  tlie  count  de  Castiomelbor, 
who  warmly  accepted  the  proposal  I 
made  him,  and  undertook  to  speak 
to  the  queen,  he  returned  shortlr 
and  said,  **  though  1  nsque  my  hed 
by  this,  1  do  it  with  pleasure  ; 
however  1  am  not  ^acquainted  with 
any  of  the  queen's  priests  who  under* 
stands  or  speaks  Lnglisb.**  tie  bam* 
ever  discovered  among  tlieni  tSoote*! 
man,  named  tiudleston,  wtio'  mweS' 
the  king's  life  after  the  Mtk  «f 
\Voi*cester,  and  was  cxcto/kpi  b]r»« 
of  parlianjent,  out  of  all  tint  Jawt 
made  against  Catholics  and 
Ihey  gaye  him  a  wig  and  .. 
to  di^uise  him,  and  conducted 
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to  a  una)]  room    which    led   by   a 
back  stair  to    the    lung's    chamber. 
The  Duke  of  York  sent  to   receive 
aad  iotroduce  Father   liudleston,  and 
then  aid  aloud.    *'the   King    wishes 
«vfiy  one  to    withdraw    except    tlie 
£arls  of  Bath  and  Feversham.'^    1  he 
we  was  drst  gentiemaii  of  the  bed- 
clajsber,  aiid  the  other  was  in  waiting 
that  week  io  his  turo.    The  phystciaus 
went  into  a  plosct  aud  the  door  was 
•6ut    Ibe  Duke  presenting  Hudles- 
too,  said  to  the  king,  "  here,  here  is 
a  mao  who  saved  yoar  life,  and  now 
w«JCs  to  save  your  soul."    '1  he  king 
answered  he  U  welcome.**     He  then 
confessed  with    marks    of   great   de> 
votioo  and   repentajice.       fjudleston  , 
^•d  been  instructed  by  a  barefooted 
P^>rtuguize  Cannelite  what  he  was  to 
^J  to  the  king,  as  he  was  no  great 
liivine;  but  the  Duke   told  me  that 
^  acquitt<»d  himself  very  well,  that 
iie  made  the  king  formally  oromise, 
|o  declare  himseU  openly  a  Catholic, 
i^  be  shoiikl  recover;    and  that    he 
^en  received    absolution,    tlie    holy 
communion,  and  even  extreme  unction: 
4  this  lasted  near  tliree  quarters  or 
m  hour,  all    looked    at    each   otJier 
D  the  anti-chumber,    but    no    one 
joke,  except  vrilh  their  eyes  and  in 
wispen.    '1  he  presence  of  the  Lords 
sib  and  Feversham  wIk)  are  Protes- 
^,  served  a  Utile  to  encourage  the 
■^ps;  5ut  the  queen's  women  and 
^  other  priests  saw  so  many  coming 
id  going,  that  1   think   the    matter 
iBnot  be  kept  Ions  secret. 
H'ben  the  king  had   received   the 
o|y  communion    there  appeared   a 
^  amendment  in  his  illness     He 
crtainly  spoke  more  intelligibly,  and 
ad  more  btrength,  and  we  still    en- 
aiajaed  hopes  that  it  would    pleas^e 
•od  to  display  a  miracle  by  restoring 
im  to  healtb  \*    but  the  physiciaus 
id  not    think   the    disease    abated, 
>d  that  the  king  could   not  outlive 
K  nrgkkt;     however    he     appeared 
ery  calm,    and    spd^e   with    more 
Mb  «wl  Tecol lection    tiian   before^ 
MB  0j^    o'clock  in    the    evening 
I  si«  the  next  morning.    He  spoke 
!vec»l«idftes  aloud  to  the  Duke   of 
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York  in  terms  of  the  greatest  tender  J 
ness  and  friendship ;  he  twic^  re- 
commended  the  Dutchess  of  Ports* 
mouth  and  Duke  of  Richmond,  to 
his  care;  as  well  af  ail  his  other 
children,  except  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, wliom  he  never  mentioned. 
He  frequently  declared  his  conii-  « 
deuce  in  the  mercy  of  God.  The 
bishop  <^  Bath  and  Wells,  w1k>  was 
his  preacher,  repeated  some  prayeir, 
ajid  spoke  to  huu  of  Cod,  and  the 
king  Signified,  by  a  motion  of  his  head, 
that  he  heard  him;  this  bishop  did 
not.  press  any  thing  particular  on 
him^  nor  proposed  to  Jiira^  to  make 
any  pix>fesstuu  of  his  faith.  He  fear- 
ed a  retusaj,  but  dreaded  still  more^ 
as  ^  as  i  can  comecture,  to  pro- 
voke the  Duke  of  York. 

The  king  retained  his  recollecUoii 
quite  perfect  all  night;  and  spoke 
sometimes  w itli  great;  calmnebs.  At  six 
o'clock  he  asked  what  was  the  hour,  and 
said,  ''open  the  curtaaiis  that  £  may 
again  see  the  <*ay."  He  suffered 
^reat  pain,  and  at  seveu  lie  was  bled 
ni  hopes  of  allaying  it  At  half  past 
eight,  be  be^n  .to  spe^  with  g^^eat 
difficulty,  at  ten  be  did  not  appear 
to  recollect  any  one;  and  at  noon, 
he  died  without  any  struggle  or  con* 
vulsion. 

1  considered  it  my  duty  to  give 
ao  exact  account  of  what  happened 
on  this  occasion  to  your  majesty; 
and  I  think  myself  very  happy  tiat 
God  has  allowed  me  to  have  some 
share  in  it.     1  am  &c  L. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING  the  lengtli  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  since 
tlkT  foUow'mj^  address  was  delivered, 
we  are  knclmed  to  gratify  the  friends 
of  Botany,  in  tliis  countrv,  bv  its 
insertion,  and  are  not  without  hopes 
that  it  may  stimulate  to  a  similar 
iiisliiution  m  this  rising  town,  la  a 
former  number  at  page  91^  of  otir 
first  volume,  we  gave  an  accotint  of 
this  garden,  and  in  a  future  number 
we  design  to  comnmnicdte  the  law*, 
and  regulations  adopted  for  the  c»a- 
,  4uct  oi  this  iDstituUoQ. 
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OlTENINGTHE  GARDBN^M^V  3,1M2. 
BY  WILUAM  BOftCOfi,  ESQ.. 

In  consequence  of  the  untimely 
death  of  o«r  highly  respected  preii- 
f)et»i,*  an  event  which  1  lament  m 
coniniou  with  eTerr  per»on  present, 
and  with  tli^  whofe'town  of  Liverpool, 
it  h«»  fallen  to  my  lot  at  this  tim^ 
to  lay  before  you  an  account  of  the 
fneasur^  which  have  been  ttken 
since  we  last  met^  for  effecting    the 

Erposes  of  our  associatbn.  Before, 
wever,  I  ppeceed  to  the  immeiliate 
sioeas  of  the  d;^,  i  shaU  beg 
leave  to  submit  to  you  a  few  ob* 
servalions  €tf>  the  nature  and  objects 
of  our  iiistitutionr  and  this  I  am 
the  ratber  hiduced  to  de,  as  this  is 
probably  tite  only  opportunity  that 
tiiay  occur  previous  to  the  opening 
tlR  nrden  tor  general  use. 

After  tlie  unanimity,  spirit,  and 
liberality,  which  have  been  display- 
ed by  so  numerous  and  xespeetable 
a  body  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  in  providing  so  anple  »  fund 
for  th«s  establishment,'  it  mav  seem 
superfluous  to'  detain  you  by  any 
obttervatioDS  on  the  advantages  likely 
to  be  derived  from  it ;  but  as  every 
pursuit  is  liable  to  objections  from 
various  quarters,  and  as  we  stand 
before  the  public,  as  having  applied 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  a)>i)ro- 
priated  a  considerable  annual  income, 
to  the  purposes  of  this  iuaitntion, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  omc  it  no 
less  to  that  public,  than  to  ourselves, 
to  obviate  th<«se  objections  which  may 
be  mude  against  us,  and  if  not  to 
\ indicate,  explicitly  to  state,  the  ob- 
jects we  have  in  view. 

1'liere  are  probably  few  pereons  pre- 
sent who  have  not  at  some  time 
heard  it  said,  that  the  study  of  Zr0r4i?(^ 
lii  a  trilling  eiitployment,  undeserving 
of  the  time  and  attention-  which  mui»t 
nixessarily  be  bestowed  upon  it.  Jt 
fi\ay  however  be  remarked,  that  tlie 
persons  from  whom  tiiis  observation 
pfoceedst  are  not  in  general  cirs- 
tiuguishetl  by  the^r  proficiency  in 
any     other     commendable    pursuit; 
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everv    laudable    acqotrement  *  being 
considered  by  them  either  as  above 
or    below    their    abilities.      But  can 
we  for  a  moment  conceive,  tnatlhe 
worJis  of  God  are  unworthy  the  at- 
tention   of    roan  ? — that    those    pro- 
ductions   which    bear    such    evideiit 
marks  iff  the  wisdom  and    power  of 
tl>e  CVeafor,  are  too  contemptible  for 
the  exammiition  of  his  Creatures?— 
Vfhoevcr  ha«    bad    the  curiosity   to 
crop    the    humblest    flower     of   the 
field,  and  to   observe  the    wonClcrM 
conformation  of  its  parts,    combining 
the  united  purposes  of  elegance  ana 
utility,   will  not    hastily   despise  tbe 
study    of   nature.      But    when    these 
observations    are    extended    through 
the  immense    variety    of    productioiH 
which  compose  the   vegetable   king- 
dom;   when  the    different  offices  of 
each    particular    part    of  the    plant* 
every    one    essentially     co)itributing 
towards    its   existence    and    propaga- 
tion, arc  considered ;    when  we    ad- 
vert to  the  variety  of  modes  in  which 
these    ends    are    eltected,    and     the 
intinite  contrivance,    if   sUch   an  ex- 
pression may  be   allowed,    which   if 
exhibited    m    their    accomplis*iment, 
a  viide  field  for  instruction  and   ad- 
miration   is   opened    betbre    us. — In 
some  instances  the  operations  neces- 
sary to  the  increase  of  the  individual 
are    carried    on    by     an     apparatus 
in  the   same    flower,   in    others   the 
parts  requisite  for    tliat    purpose    are 
disposed   in  different  flowers   of   tbe 
same  tree  ;    and  other   plants,  by   a 
nearer  reference  to  animal    life,    are 
distinguished   by    the   separation     of 
sexes,  and  can  only  be  increas^  by 
being  planted  in  the  vichiity  of  ejoi 
other. — If  we   consider    the    uitemal 
structure,  our    wonder   will    increa!>e 
in  proportion  as    our  examination  is 
more  minute. — Inspect    with    a    mi- 
croscope a  trans vere  section    of   Ihc 
st<*m  of   a    plant,    and    otKer^e    the 
numerous  pores,  tt!siK)«ied  in  regular 
order  ;  some  destined,  like  the  ^iiCertes 
of  an  animal,  to  convey  nutrition  lo 
tiie  remotest  parts,  and  oitiers  toefil* 
borate    anrl    concoct    those     endlest 
varieties  of  resins,  gums,  salts,  acids, 
caustics,     and    etsenccs   of  diflflitnt 
k'uHb,  irJiich  it  is  the  peculiar  iiafaiR 
'  of  tbe  plant  to  prodttoa.    WlMt  ^n* 
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procirrc,  or  to  describe?  For'  want 
of  this  knowledge,  which  would  enable 
him  to  acquaint  us  in  two'  word^ 
with  the  name  of  every  known  pUnt^ 
and  to  refrr  to  its  proper  station 
every  one  which  is  unknown,  we 
have  endless  debcriptions  of  aurprizing 
vegetable  productions,  which  either 
give  us  no  precipe  idea,  or  by  ^ 
lone  and  circuitous  track,  enable  us 
at  length  to  recognize  an  old  and 
familiar  acquaintance.  A  striking  In- 
stance of  this  may  be  found  in  the 
celebrated  Rotzbue's  narrative  of  his 
banishment  to  Siberia,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  discovered  a  plant  which 
attracted  jo  a  high  degree  his  ad.- 
miration,  and  which  he  has  described 
at  great  length  as  one  of  the  most 
t>eautiful  flowers  he  bad  ever  met 
with.  A  very  moderate  acquaintance 
with  botanical  science  would,  how- 
ever, have  informed  him,  that  this 
plant,  if  one  may  venture  to  form  a 
judgment  from  his  account  of  it, 
was  already  known  to  most  parts  of 
Europe,  by  i\\c  name  oi Ofpripediumf 
and  the  only  doubt  which  remains  is,  as 
to  the  particular  species  of  the  plant, 
a  doubt  which  bis  description  doef 
not  after  alt  enable  us  to  clear  up* 
Nor  are  the  advantages  incideutally 
derived  from  thc??e  employments  of 
slight  account.  Whoever  has  opened 
^  bis  mind  to  comprehend  the  extensive 
'  system    of   the    vegetable    kingdom^ 


fn?.n  skill  can  construct  a  machine  so 
Wonderfully  and  beautifully  arranged  ? 
Ci)mpare  the  most   finbhed    produc- 
tion of  art  with  these  wprks  of^oature* 
and  see  the  infinite  inferiority  of  its 
highest  attempts;    but   even    if  the 
external  reiemblance  could  be  rival- 
led, how  ai>surd  would  be    the    en- 
deavoUt  to  render  this  hnitation    ca- 
pable of  etfectinff  one  single  purpose 
which    tlic    simplest    vegetable    per- 
forms.- What  then  is    the   result    of 
this  inquiry  ? — Th^   establishment    of 
the  most  important  truth  in  nature — * 
That  if  the  utmost  efforts  <^f  man  can 
neither  invent,  nor  even  imitate  these 
works,    they  are  the  product  of  su- 
perior intelligence  and    power ;    an(| 
thus»  by  decisive  and  ocular  demon- 
stration,   we  have  an  irresistible  and 
unanswerable  proof    of  tlie  existence, 
the  wisdom,  and'the  goodness  of  God. 
Another    remark    which   has    fre- 
quently  been  made  to  the  prejudice 
of  tlie  study  of  botany,  is,  that  it  is  a 
mere  Nomenclature,  tending  only  to 
burthen   the    memory    with    an    im- 
mense list   of  names,  without  impart- 
ing to  the  student  any  degree  of^  real 
and  useful  knowledge.    But,  supposing 
we  grant  for  a  moment  that  the  only 
object  of  this  stud^  is  the  acquisition 
6f  the  names  of  plants,  is  it  a  matter 
of   small    gratification,    or   of    small 
importance*  to    be    enabled    to   dis- 
tinguish, at  first  si^ht,  tlie  productions 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  to  re- 
fer   thenfi    to   their    proper     classes, 
families,   ahd  stations  ?  and  must  not 
this,   in ,  fact,    precede    every    other 
kind  of  knowledge  respecting  them  ? — 
'i'he  disadvantages  whicli  result  frojn 
the  i)cglect  of  this  study,  are  seldonv 
more    seriously    felt    than     in.    the 
perusal  of  those  narratives  of  voyages 
and  travels,  which  are  now    so    pro- 
fusely published.    In  passing  through 
countries   whtch    have    seldom    been 
visited  b^    Kuropean  curiosity,    it    ii 
la  the.  highest  degree  desirable,  that 
the    adventurer    should    be  able    to 
avail     himself   of     the     opportunities 
afforded-    him,   so   as    to    render  his 
labours  of 'substantial  service  tonian- 
kind;  but    h^JW  is  this  to  be  effected,, 
unless     he    be    previously    furnished 
u  itb  sufficient  knowledge  to  distinguish 
those    natural    productions    which    it 
may  be   worth   bis   while    either    to 
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as  arranged  by  that  great  father  of 
the  science,  the  immortal  Lir^i,  and 
has  traced  it  through  its  various  con- 
nexions and  relations,  either  descend- 
ing firom  generals  to  particulars,  or 
ascending  by  a  gradual  progress  from 
individuals  to  classes,  till  it  embraces 
the  whole  vegetable  world,  will,  by 
the  mere  exercise  of  the  faculties 
employed  for  this  purpose,  acquire  a 
habit  of  arrangement,  a  perceptioa 
of  order,  of  distinction,  andsubord],- 
bation,  which  it  is  not  perhaps  in  the 
nature  of  any  other  study  so  efifectuaU 
\y  to 'bestow.  In  this  view  the  ex- 
amination of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
^eins  peculiarly  proper  for  youth, 
to  whose  unper verted  minds,  tiie. 
study  of  natural  objects  is  always 
an  interesting  occupation,  and  wIm 
wiH^ot  only  find  in  this  employment^ 
an  innocent  and, an  healtlifuUainuse-^ 
mentf  but  will  familiarize  themselvot 
xh 
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Jo  Ihal  regulated  train  of  ideas,  that 
•perception  of  lelution  between  parts 
and  the  ^holcr  which  is  of  ase  not 
puJy  in  every  other  department  of 
Datura!  knowledge,  but  m  all  the 
concerns  of  life.  Independent  too  of 
the  habits  of  order  and  arrangement 
whicb  will  thus  be  established,  it 
may  justly  be  observed,  that  tlie 
•bodily  senses  are  highly  improved 
Ijy  tliat  accin-acy  and  observation, 
•which  are  necessary  to  discriminate 
the  various  objects  that  pass  in  review 
before  them.  'ibis  miproveracnt 
may  be  carried  to  a  degree,  of  which 
tliosc  who  are  inattentive  to  it  have 
tjo  id<a.  Ihe  sight  of  Linn*  was  sO 
Penetrating,  that  he  is  said  never  to 
have  nsed  a  glass,  even  in  bis  minutest 
inquiries.  But  our  own  nei^hbour- 
iiood  atlbiihj  a  strikiniSj  instance  of  an 
individual,*  who,  aHhough  wholly 
deprived  of  sight,  has  improved  his 
otiicr  senses,  his  touch,  his  smell, 
and  his  taste,  to  such  a  degree,  as 
to  distinguish  all  the  native  plants  ef 
this  country,  wHh  an  accuracy  not 
attained  by  many  of  those  who  have 
the  advantages  of  sight,  and 
justty  entitles  bim  to  rank 
lirst  botanists  of  the  kmgdoni. 

■  But  if  such  be  the  advantages  de* 
lived  from  the  study  of  boUmy  as  an 
absdaGt  science,  how  Dxuch  more 
hnportant  must  it  aj^pear.  when  we 
consider  thai  the  wnolc  subsistence 
of  animal  life  is  derived  from,  and 
entirely  dependant  on,  the  vegetable 
kingdon>,  and  that  tlie  Jiiial  cause, 
or  proper  use  of  plants,  is  to  ela- 
borate ior  animah  that  food  whK:h 
tliey  can  obtain  by  no  other  means. 
Jn  such  a  point  of  view,  this^tudy 
acquires  a  dignity  and  an  Importanoe 
v^hich  leaves  tar  behind  it  many  of 
those  occupations  which  are  in  general 
erroneously  regarded  "With  much 
superior  approbation — as  irmnediateiy 
connected  with  tlie  subsistence  and 
well-being  of  the  human  race^  as 
the  parent  of  agriculture  and  of 
horticultuie,  continually  employed  m 
providing  and  improvuig  the  great 
variety  of  healthful,  pleasant,  and 
metul  prodtictions  which  contribute 
to  the  support  and  enjovment  of 
Mfe;  the  importance   of    this    sludy^ 
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which 
wiUi  th^ 


is  self  evident,  and  will  c^rtaiDlj 
justify  us  In  devoting  a  few  mo- 
ments^  to  its  more  particular  coar 
sideration. 

If  ^^e  were  to  Indulge  ourselves 
in  a  diffuse  eTtamination  of  the  various 
purposes  to  which  the  producdons  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  are  applicable, 
eitlier  m  their  native  sute,  or  in  the 
many  forms  and  combinations,  as  well 
liqufid  as  solid,  in  wliich  they  arc 
employed,  we  should  certauily  rois- 
pcnd  our  time,  and  probably  weary 
our  attention;  but  a  tew  geueral  ob- 
servations on  the  diflTerent  departments 
!n  which  the  knowledge  of  plants  is 
more  immediately  requisite,  tannot 
be  thought  remote  from  the  purpose 
of  the  present  meeting. 

That  among  the  medicines  now  In 
general  use,  some  of  the  most  bt- 
,  neficial  and  powerful  arc  derived 
from  vegetables,  is  universally  known; 
but  it  is  higlily  probabUe,  that  among 
the  different  tribes  of  plants  which 
are  indigenous  to  different  parts  of 
the  earth,  many  other  remedies, 
perhaps  equally  or  more  benehc'ial, 
yet  remain  for  future  times  to  dis- 
cover and  convert  to  use.  The  im- 
portance  of  experiments  on  Ihb  sub* 
jcct  wiH  be  evident  when  it  i»-  con- 
sidered, that  the  useful  ingredientr 
freqnently  resides  in  some  particular 
part  or  produce — in  the  root,  the 
leaves,  the  ^wer,  the  fruit,  the  seed, 
or  the  exudation  of  the  pUnt.  In 
fact,  the  discovery  of  such  vegetable 
remedies  a»  we  already  possessi^  is 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  accident, 
than  to  tlie  resolt  of  anj  scientific 
attempts  to  frrertain  thenr  eftcacv, 
and  the  world  has  hitherto  been 
more  indebted  to  the  rude  example 
of  barbarotts  nations,  who  have  soi^t 
their  medicines  u»  the  wild  produclioiis 
of  the  soil,  that)  to  the  researches 
of  the  philosophic^  and   'enUgbtened| 

Sractitioner.  6tr4nge  as  k  may  seem, 
is  by  no  means  Improbable,  that 
those  plants  which  are  regarded  with 
horror,  and  trampled  under  foci  as, 
poisonous,  may,  under  proper  treat- 
ment, produce  the  most  useful  and! 
^efficacious  remedies ;  and  even  tbosej 
which  are  too  ^crid  for  internal  use, 
would  be  &>und  of  the  highest  ad- 
Tantagc  when  emptoved  as  extendi 
mtdicaments*    Or  tot   planti    now 
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l:nown,  a  Tcry  small  proportion  have 
ercr  been  subjected  to  investigation 
in  the  various  forms  in  which  it 
might  be  applied  ;  an4  of  tdose  that 
are  known,  attempts  at  improvement 
are  often  frustrated  Uvaugh  the  mere 
ignorance  of  botanical  Mseoce,  inso. 
lodch,  thai  medicines  of  real  eOicacy 
niaj  have  k)st  their  credit  by  tite 
substitution  of  others  which  resemble 
tbm  in  appearance,  without  possess* 
iog  in  J  of  tlieir  properties,  t  have 
•  Mfo  informed  by  a  very  respect  abk 
'iriciKl,  and  excelleot  botanist,*  that 
be  once  saw,  in'  the  laboratory  of  a 
dnigffist  io  the  West  pi  England,  a 
cmmderable  <|uantity  of  a  plant  which 
had  been  collected  tor  Uie  Coiuum 
^oculatMWh  og  hemiockv  so  strongly 
recomiaeiided  as  an  efficacious  re** 
medy,  but  which,  oo  examining,  he 
found  to  he  no  other  than  the 
C^i€raphfUmn  ttmmimm^  a  plant  which, 
aitbough  it  reseuit>les  tiie  hemlock  in 
it3  general  appearance,  is  easily  dis- 
tioguishable  from  it  hy.  anv  peMD 
hartog  the  slightest  tincture  of  botanical 
i^oowledge. 

That  of  the  vegetable  medicines 
noported  int«.this  country,  a  great 
part  might  be  cultivated  here  to  con* 
^Hlerable  perfection  is  undoubted. 
The  amount  of  Rhubarb  alone  brouglit 
into  this  kuigdom,  has  been  stated, 
though  probably  exaggerated,  at  the 
aoBoal  sum  of  ^200,000— Yet  re- 
pealed experiments  liave  shown,  that 
the  true  rkcum  paimaium,  will  not 
only  grow  and  periect  its  seeds  in 
this  country,  but  that  A  possesses  ^i. 
milar  qualities  in  ev^  respect  to 
the  foreign  rliubarb. — in  the  same 
maaoer  it  is  well  ascertained,  that 
good  opium  may  be  obtained  from 
the  pepmoer  iomniferumt  and  most 
pmbahly  assafelida  from  the  /emia 
ont^etiddh  ^  plant  which  pertectly 
bears  this  climate,  although  it  is  yet 
^most  escdusively  confined  to  the 
precincts  of  the  botanic  gparden  at 
KdtDburgh. 

Another  field  no  less  extensive, 
xaA  DO  Ins  fertile,  is  opened  to  the 
diligent  inquirer,  in  the  application 
of  vegetable  prodoctioot  to  tbt  pur- 
poses of  manufactures  and  arts^-^ 
xrom  tlie  caxnabU  toHva,  or  hemp. 
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the  Hnum  udtadumwn^  or  flair, 
and  the  gostypium  kerbaccum,  c^ 
cotton,  we  derive  a  variety  of  pro*- ' 
ductions  of  various  texture,  which 
contributie  to  the  ililferent  objects- of- 
use  or  ornament^  and  the  preparation 
of  which  has  given  these  kiug<loni« 
a  <lecided  superiority  over  every 
other  part  of  ttie  globe,  it  is,  how- 
ever, highly  prouUe,  that  many 
o^  her  plants  contain  fibrous  substances 
either  in  the  bark,  the  stalk,  or  the 
leaves,  which  might  by  proper  pro- 
cesses be  converted  to  a  sinular  use, 
ai;d  miftht  produce  a  weib  not  only 
of  a  diaerent,  -but  of  a  more  beauti- 
ful texture  than  any  hitherto  known.-^ 
1  lie  rude  prodactions  of  the  AkHithern 
islands  from  the  barks  of  plants,  af* 
ford  a  safficient  indication  of  that 
which  might,  be  effected  by  the  skiH 
of  modern  ingenuity,  in  a  plant 
of  which  we  have  already  made  tlie 
acquisition  (the  phormum  lenaxjitm 
fibrous  quality  is  so  remarkable, 
tiiat  from  a  siagle  leaf  may  be  col- 
Itfcted  an  aggregate  of  threads  up* 
wardi  of  three  reet  Icog,  and  nearly 
the  thickness  of  a  finger,  the  strength 
of  which  seems  to  be  in  every  re- 
spect proportionate  to  its  sizc^  'Nor, 
as  we  descend  to  the  minuter  speci* 
mens  of  the  vegetable  world,  does 
their  utility  seem  to  decrease,  'J'he 
mmci,  aig{t,  ami  probably  iiitfut^, 
contain  an  infinite  variety  of  dyes, 
which  by  proper  processes  may'  be 
extracted  for  the  use  of  the  manu- 
facturer. From  some  of  the  Uchemt 
important  materials  are  alrea<ly  ob- 
tained; nor  is  it  iiiiprobable  that 
many  others,  if  exposL'd  to  proper 
experiments,  would  be  found  equally 
useful.  I'hese  qualities,  although  f^ 
generally  neglected,  arc  frequent^/ 
mdicated  in  a  most  striking  manner^ 
On  breaking  the  boletus  itUnu,  a 
large  Aeshy  production  of  the  fiingus 
kind,  the  part  so  broken,  disdosfa 
a  fine  yellow  siuface,  whixh  by  the 
operation  of  the  air,  is,  in  the  space 
of  one  minute,  converted  to  a  beautifiil 
blue. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  vege- 
tables as  food,  i^  is  notorious  to  all 
who  have  the  slightest  knowkdge  of 
the  former  state  of  thi:j  counUy,  that 
scarcely  a  single  article  of  thosu 
which  now  compote  the  daily  noudsh- 
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ment  of  tite  ptiopie,  U  ii»digenous 
to»  th«  bland,  but  that  almost  every 
valuable  productioB  we  possess,  hat 
been  introduced  b^  the  useful  labours 
or  laudable  cunooHy  of  those,  who 
like  yourseivesy  have  cultivated  or 
encouraged  botanical  and  agricultural 
science.  The  potatoe,  4t  pre^teut  the 
most  valuable  of  esculent  plants,  is  a 
tender  exotic,  which  shrinks,  and 
frequently  perishes  io  our  climate. 
Its  origiiial  introduction  was  probably 
as  an  article  of  curtusity,  and  geueral 
as  it  is  now  becomey  it  may  possibly 
be  yet  superseded  by  some  more 
nutricious  and  healthful  pro<tuction. 
For  the  fruits  which  enrich  our 
orchards  and  gardens,  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  almost  every  ditlerent  quarter 
of  the  earth,  the  plants  of  which 
bave  by  degrees  l>een  accustomed  to 
our  climate,  and  repay  our  attention  ' 
by  an  infinite  vuriety  of  healthful, 
rich,  and  grateful  productions.  In 
^11  the  more  useiul  tribes  d  fruitv 
bearing  plants,  there  is  indeed  a 
wondenul  tendency  to  conform  them- 
selves to  the  accommodation  and 
service  of  man.  The  inlinite  varieties 
of  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  cherry, 
and  the  pKim,  as  they. now  appear 
in  our  gardens,  are  almost  as  mu<h 
the  product  of  art  as  of  nature,  and 
are  most  of  thein  wholly  different 
in  magnfitude,  flav^our,  colour,  aud 
salubrity,  from  the  natire  stocks  from 
vhich  they  are  originally  sprung. 
The  same  may  be  as^^erted,  with 
equal  truth,  ot  most  of  our  esculent 
Tegetables,  many  of  wl^ch  in  thrir 
umm proved  sUif,  are  useless  or 
poisonous  productions,  but  cultivated 
in  our  gardens,  acquire  a  sort  of 
second  nature,  ftnd  not  only  lose 
tlieur  noxious  qualities,  but  become 
useful  and  ss^titary  articles  of  food. — 
But  can  any  pne  say,  that  in  this 
department  no  further  hopes  ot  aq* 
quisition  remain?  When  the  p^ach 
and  the  apricot  are  as  common  on 
our  walU  as  the  gooseberry  in  ogr 
borders,  is  it  unreasonable  to  expect, 
that  in  countries  yet  imjierfectW  ex- 
plored, many  fruits  may  be  toiund 
which  may  ^Iso  be  gradually  inured 
to  a  mu^e  northern  clime  ^  And  is 
It  not  probable,  that  the  improvement 
of  esculent  plants  by  artificial  means 
It  i/et  in  its  iiitancyy  «ii4  iilfc  every 


other  science  which  investigates  the 
operations  of  naldre,  may  be  carried 
to  an  indefinite  degree  of  perfection ! 
it  would  be  trespassing  on  your 
patience,  to  dwell  upon  the  various 
improvements  whick  might  be  expect- 
ed from'  the  importation  of  new 
kinds  of  gr4tn,  or  from  the  varie4if-s 
which  might  arbe  from  the  im- 
pregnation of  kinds  already  known, 
by  processes  in  some  degiee  sianilar 
to  those  observed  in  improving  the 
breed  of  cattle.  That  the  Indian 
com  C^ea  niay$)  may   be  cqHivaied 

>  with  succe:>s  in  this  country^  so  as  to 
aOord  a  most  abundant  nutrimeiit, 
and  in  fovourable  situations  to  ripen 
its  grain,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt,  'ihe  Eg}ptiao  .wheat,  the 
stem  of  which  is  solid^  and  bean  five 
or  six  large  ears  oi  corn,  b  also 
perfectly  suitable  to  our  climate. 
In  the  growth  of  grasses  now  vksc\ 
in  agriculture,  a  great  improvemeat 
may  also  r^sonabiy  be  exjpected, 
whenever  titese  studies  obtain  that 
degree  of  public  attention  wb<ch  they 
intrinsically  deserve. 

itisnotthenforthe  mere  gratification 
of  a  futile  taste,  or  an  iole  curiosity, 
that  we  are  thus  associated  together. 
We  can  indeed  admiie  the  woiks 
of  nature  in  her  vegetable  productions- 
can  observe  witn  astonishment  tiie 
rapid  action  of  the  diomta  musci'pmh, 
whi<  h  closes  its  spiny  leaf  and  stabs 
th^  wretciied  invect  that  alights  upon 
it«-*-can  regard  with  wonder  the  volun- 
tary motion  of  Hi*:  hedj/saitwt  gtfrans^ 
the  timid  contraction  of  the  mimosa 
pudica,  or  tlie  elastic  spring  in  tlie 
stamina  of  ^he  barberry,  which  seem 
to,  indicate  an  animui  Sensibility. 
We  can  even,  like  the  tiorist,  con- 
template with  pleasure  the  infinite 
variety  of  forms  and  colours  displac- 
ed by  tlie  vegetable  world;  but  to 
tiiose  wlu>  wish  to  coutribiite  to  tlie 
general  stock  of  utility,  these  are  not 
the  prtinary  objects,  a Kbougn  highly 

■  preferable  to  many  of  those- amuse- 
ments which  occupy  an  .  imjportant 
ranlt  in  the  daily  pursuits  of  man- 
kind. 

Th^  great  superiority  of  a  public 
institution  lover  a  private  collection, 
in»  promoting  botanical  science,  .  will 
be  i^idiciently  apparent,  ^om  the 
copside^tigjn*  tb$^t  the  kUei  depends 
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upon  ihe  ta^te^  the  finances,  or  Ihe 
caprice  of  an  uuiividuat,  aiid  if  it  be 
encouraged  and  foslered  during  his 
lile,  is  Irequently  di>per>ed  ai  bis 
death.  'J  hat  with  respect  to  man^ 
plants,  a  long  course  of  years  is 
uece>sary  to  bring  them  lo  thai  stai,e 
of  perfection  in  which  they  can  per- 
form tlieir  operations,  and  perfect 
their  fruit,  and  that  this  can  \jnl}'  be 
expected  from  a  permanent  instituticu. 
J  hat  private  collections  are  in 
general  of  difficult  access,  wiiereas 
ihe  very  end  and  object  of  our  es- 
abliiihment  is  to  render  it  as  ex> 
ensively  useful  as  possible.  'IJie 
oint  encouragement  and  patronage  of 
'0  respectable  and  numerous  a  body 
3f  proprietors,  maay  of  wlioiu  have 
:onuexions  in  foreign '  parts,  which 
nay  enable- them  to  render  this  in- 
ant  institution  the  most  essential 
ervices,  certainly  aflcTrd  us  the  most 
lattering  prospects  ol  succes».<— And 
t  is  with  plea.sure  .1  can  comnnini- 
:<ite  to  you,  that  this  example  has 
tlready  excited  a  spirit  of  emulation 
n  some  of  the  principal  towns  of 
lie  kingdom,  where  proposals  have 
>eeii  published  for  institutions  on  a 
imilar  plan.  1  he  intercourse  lo  which 
t  IS  to  be  hoped  iltese  establishments 
*ill  give  rise,  and  the  free  com- 
munication of  every  interesting  dis. 
'overy  or.  improvement,  cannot  tail 
'fditt'using  a  more  general  attention 
0  studies  of  this  nature,  and  cvemuaJly 
>f  contributing  in  a  bigh  degree 
0  the  welfare  of  the  community  at 
arge. 

lo  those  who  have  not  already 
lad  an  opportunity  of  being  fully 
ppiized  of^  the  proceedings  adopted 
n  the  prosecution  of  our  pian,  it 
n^y  be  necessary  to  state,  tiiat  a 
Purchase  has  been  made  of  a  |ield 
nlhin  the  limits  of  the  township,  but 
t  tiie  dk>tance  of  about  half  a  mile , 
rom  the  buildings,  containing  up- 
irards  of  ten  statute  acres'  of  land, 
*f  which  about  five  -  have  been  ap* 
►ropriated  to  the, use  of  the  garden, 
)n  tim,  two  lodges  have  been  built 
or  the  habitation  of  the  curator, 
iid  other  purjxises,  and  the  wliole 
i  now  enclosed  witb  a  stone  wall, 
nd  surrounded  by  a  commodious 
oad.  The  remainder  of  the  land  it 
i  inteDdi;4  to  se)(  ^   th« .  j^urpoke 


of  improving  the  funds  of  the  in- 
stKution,  and  it  is  highly  gratifying 
to  observe,  that  such  iias  been  the 
mpid  iiicreasein  the  value  of  propeity 
since  the  commencement  of  our  . 
undertaking,  and  such  the  advantages 
of  the  situation  firom  the  vicinity  of 
tlie  garden,  that  reasonable  expec- 
tations  may  be  entertained,  tliat  the 
land  we  have  to  dispose  of,  will  re- 
fund us  for  the  whole;  or  in  oUier 
words,  that  we  shall  obtain  the  scite 
of  the  garden  free  of  expense,  in 
addition  to  this  fortunate  circum)>tance, 
I  hsLve  the  pleasure  to  add.  that  as 
this  land  is  held  under  the  corpo^ 
ration  of  Liverpool  by  a  lease,  for 
a  term  of  which  only  one  life  and 
twenty  one  years  are  in  being,  the 
Mayor  and  Common  Council  have, 
with  a  liberality  which  confers  on, 
them  tlie  highest  honour,  and  entitles 
tliem  to  the  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  pre&ent  meeting, 
made  a  free  grant  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  reversionary  interest  i|i  the 
garden  and  buildings,  as  long  ay  the 
same  shall  remain  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  its.  original  institution. 
Accompanying  this  signal  proof  of 
their  attention  to  the  promotion  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  tlieir  regard 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  flourish- 
ing community  over  which  they  pre- 
side, by  tb€  expression  of  their  very 
favourable  ophiion.  of  the  geqeral 
public  utility  likely  to  arise  frotu 
this  institution,  and  their  conlideuce 
in  its  bepoming  an  oinament  to  the 
town* 

On  the  disposition  ^nd  arrangement 
of  the  garden,  and  the  appropriation 
of.tlSe  lunds,  so  far  ^s  the  contvniitee 
have  hitherto  proceeded,  some  ac- 
count will  also  be  expected.  Proper 
departn)ent:i  are  allotted  to  ttie  growth 
of  trees,  sbiubs,  and  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  of  every  description,  forming  a 
general  collection  ol  whatever  can 
be  obtained  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  which  is  su&cient^y  hardy 
to  bear  the  severity  of  our  winter  , 
climate.  A  sufficient  portion  of  tlie 
garden  will  be  allotted  to  medica) 
plants.  Another  to  tbose  used  iu 
agriculture ;  and  most  particMl«ir  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  the  inventi- 
gation  and  inip^veq^ent  ot  ijie 
variOMt  kinds  of  gras^.»  ao^  gi^WQ^-r-i 
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Ifi  addition  to  the  consenratpry  al- 
ready built.  It  is  inlendetl  to  erect 
^  raitge  ot  boild'iiig  ot  two  hundr<?d 
aiid  torty  feet  in  leiigUi,  which  will 
con^iM  oVfive  distinct  apartments,  on 
-SMI  «»icgant  and  spacious  plan,  and 
*htch  >*ill  be  regulated  to  dif- 
feretit  degi^ee«  of  beat,  accord hig  to 
the  different  climate*  of  those  plant* 
vhieh  may  require  their  protection, 
'ihese  preparations  wilt,  it  is  pre- 
fiiiued,  enable  us  to  preserve  at  lea^t 
one  specimen  of  every  valuable 
plant,  which  b  either  known  in  this 
coimtry,  or  which  we  may  have  the 
good  fortune  to  introduce. 

In  addition  to  these  objects^  it  is 
also  thought  expedient,  that  a  library 
of  works  in  natural  hbtor^f,  and  a 
collection  of  specimens  of  dried  plants, 
tlkould  be  formed  with  all  possible 
expedition,  as  appendages  to  the 
institotion.  'I'he  foundation  of  the 
latter  is  laid  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Iduseum  of  the  late-  Dr.  Forster, 
which  hsis  bceu  brought  fi*otn  Halle, 
in  Germany,  and  i&  now  undtrr  the 
canre  of  our  manager.  This  colle^ 
tion*  conxprises  many  thoii«>and  speci- 
mens, collected  by  the  doctor  and 
his  son'  in  tiie  South  Sea  islands  and 
other  parts,  antl  large  contributions 
of  plants  from  those  illustrious  botanists, 
Lhui*,  1  hunberg,  and  Jacijuin,  with 
whom  Dr  Forster  was  in  correspon. 
dencc.  i'o  these  we  have  no  doubt 
of  making  considerable  additions, 
from  the  liberality  of  several  eminent 
men,  who  have  already  kindly  ex- 
pressed their  intentions  in  this  re- 
spect, among  whom  1  may  venture 
to  mtsition  i)r.  Wright,  piesidentof 
the  college  ot  physicians  at  Edinburgh, 
who  is  now  obligingly  preparing  to 
^nd  us  speeiipens  ol  the  plants  wliich 
he  lias  himself  collected  in  foieign 
countries,  or  which  have  been  trans- 
mitied  to  him  by  bis  learned  cor- 
respondents from  di^erent  paru  of 
the  world. 

_buch,  gentlemen,  are  on  this  oc- 
casion tlie  objects  of  our  common 
pursuit— objects,  which  the  more  they 
,are  examined,  the  more  ihey  will  be 
found  entitled  to  the  zealous  assisUnoe 
of  the  proprietors,   and    to    the    ap- 

r probation    of    the    public    at    large. 
II  the  course  of  a  few  we^ks,   it    is 
ia  the  coutemplatton  of  the  commilMei 
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to  open  the  garden  for  pobtic  »se, 
and  1  caniK>t  bat  congraiulate  the 
proprietors,  that  about  the  same  time^ 
the  very  learned  and  eminent  Dr. 
Smith,  |>resident  of  tlie  Linn^ran  so- 
r'lety,  on  the  requisition  of  a  consider- 
a1)le  number  of  gentlemen,  lias  coo- 
senieil  tod«-liver  his  public  instructions 
in  this  town,  on  the  science  of 
botany ;  when  the  slight  and  unskil- 
ful remarks  with  which  1  have  on 
this  occasion  had  the  piesumptioo  to 
trouble  you,  will  be  compensated  by 
a  full  dwplay  of  that  knowledge,  the 
joint  result  of  genius,  opportunity, 
and  application,  w  Inch  has  oescrvedly 
placed  thi4  illustrious  disciple  of 
Liiine  at  the  head  of  the  6rst  l>o- 
tanical  institution  in  tlie  kingdoiu. 

For  the  Belfast  Aftmtht^  Magazine. 

ON    FI7FFING    AND    THE    PASHIOMABLS 
ARTS    OF    alSING    IM    THE   VfORLD. 

WHATEVER  advantages  in  the 
sciences,  and  in  the  more  ge- 
neral diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  pre- 
sent times  may  possess  over  fonnei 
periods,  simplicity  of  manners  and  </ 
cliaracter,  due^  not  rank  among  tbem* 
An  artificial  character,  and  a   btffher 

f)ohsh,  have  superseded  the  router, 
>ut  more  sincere  nwinners  of  former 
days.  Such  is  the  pfogfess  of  luxury, 
Voltaire  in  his  sarcastic  oi>servatioM 
on  Frederic,  simaineil  the  Great, 
has  apily  characterized  this  polish, 
by  comparing  him  to  a  marble 
$ide-board,  which  notwithstanding  its 
smoothness  was  still  cold  and  hard, 
and  we  may  add  apt  to  break  what 
was  incautiously  brought  mto  contact 
with  it.  A  taste  for  dash  and  the  ex- 
hibit'ion  of  the  showy  qualities  per* 
vades  all  ranks.  In  the  cnanu&o- 
tures  and  in  tlie  mechanical  arts,  show 
is  substituted  for  strength^  and  the 
aim  is  to  produce  an  article  at 
a  small  expense*  that  will  look 
well,  without  resard  to  its  dmable 
or  substantial  qualities/  'llie  pressure 
of  the  times  obliging  onany  to  cur- 
tail their  expenses,  and  th^  willtng- 
ness  to  keep  up  appearances,  when 
the  means  are  not  easily  procurable, 
still  farther  support  the  fashion  of 
preferring  the  slight  and  showy  to  the 
useful.  This  disposition  when  once 
admitted^,  rims  through  an  -eutire  e>- 
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ablisiiin«fit,  Ind bdngiiinder  Hs sway 
Ml  only  the  outuarU  apptarunce,  but 
nfiuences  also  the  cotiduct,  and  thoi>e 
ihings  oiore  immedfalely  coniufcted 
rito  mind.  Heiice,  in  ecltication,  the 
ihowy  quatificatMjns  are  prefcired,  and 
i\e  acomiplisluneutt  ublch  enable  to 
tbwe  and  make  a  gUtttring  appear- 
knee,  are  ^Ubaituted  for  the  laborious 
Studies,  and  that  strictness,  i  do  not 
lav  severity,  of  moral  diftcSpline, 
vUbout  which  youth  o£  boUi  bexes» 
can  attain  to  nothing  that  is  truly 
valuable  or  intrinsicairy  u^ifuL  We 
fequire  to  be  braced  to  a  higher  toned 
jyslcni  of  morality,  for  we  may  be 
usured  that  however  the  present  s>'8. 
tern  may  be  calculated  to  produce 
the  glitter  and  tinsel  of  over-refined 
delicacy,  something  more  is  necessary 


itsi 

or  to  p^ff  cH  their 


vMe  the  vulga;; 
wares. 

In  the  walks  of  literature,  puffing 
IB  very  com  moo,  although  certainly 
it  Is  very  incongruous  to  the  chaste 
taste  of  literature,  and  lucoosi&teut 
with  that  candour,  which  ought  to 
cliaracterize  the  citizens  of  the  re- 
public of  letters.  Ihey  ought  to 
soar  above  such  meanness,  it  has 
even  been  recommended  as  in  tlie 
way  of  trade,  to  piitf  the  Belfast 
Magaaine.  1  hope  the  attempt  will 
o^ver  be  niade^  but  that  thr 
conduct  of  the  «  Proprietors  will 
ever  be  consistent  with  the  gene- 
rous advice  of  the  Eoman  to  hit 
son,  **  Learn  Uie  arts  of  fortune,  froin 
oUiers,  b^t  trorn  me  virtuous  iudc- 
pendeitce.** 

to  prriire  for  theliroduclion  of  thos^  Puflw^g  ^«  *<>  *»«^*»«r  «^*»^»  ^^'^ 

TirtUr  which    •dim  Uie  bdivklual,     suppleness  of  manners,  which  to  oro- 
and  shed    a   lustre    on    the    age    in     mote     an    end,    is    little   scrupulous 

atK>ut  the    means,    and    induces     to 


age 
«bicb  they  conspicuously  appear, 
which  show  human  nature  in  iu  most 
amiable  forms,  and  contradict  tite 
misanthropic  spetulations  which  seek 
to  degrade  our  common  nature  to 
tiie  level  of  the  objector*s  selfish 
uiotives. 

Connected  with  this  fondness  for 
show,  we  may  observe  the  attendant 
puffing,  which  marks  the  prevailing 
taste.  Quack  doctors  and  keepers  of 
lottery  offices  led  the  way,  and,  the 
Mjccess  of  Drs.  Solomon,  and  Bro- 
dum,  who  imposed  on  the  credulity 
of  the  people,  have  vitiated  the  taste, 
fivcn  a  wrong  tone  to  popular  Itjel- 
iog»  and  encouraged  a  host  of  imi« 
tators  to  prey  on  that  cullibility  of 
which  they  nud  so  hirge  a  lund  in 
the  public,  and  which  they  do  not 
^l  to  turn  to  their  own  advantage. 
From,  this  direction  of  the  public 
>nind  some  suppose  that  those  who 
decline  to  puH,  are  scarcely  on  equal 
terms  with  the  pufTers.  But  tuey 
"who  think  more  higldy  of  their 
kind,"  cannot  acquiesce  in  this  opin- 
ioo;  they  aUow  that  popular  feeling 
»•  perverted,  but  yet  not  so  completely 
as  to  be  entirely  hisensihie  to  merit, 
unless  tricked  oUt  by  the  meretricious 
•rts  of  puffing.  Thev  depend  on  the 
food  homely  adage  of  our  ancestors; 
^'good    wine    needs  no   bush«"  and 


exchange  the  unbending  front  of  vir- 
tue, for  the  courtier-like  demeanour* 
which  by  sinku^(  seeks  to  ^rise  to 
the  attainment  of  the  object  in 
view. 

**Jiy  virtaotts  means,  be  virtuoiis  eo^ 
portned." 

If  k  is  not  allowable  to  seek  for 
the  attainment  of  virtuous  ends,  by 
even  doubtful  means,  still  more  for- 
cibly does  the  objection  apply  when 
neither  the  ends  nor  the  means  are 
hoiKMirable.  I'hb  blot  in  modem 
manners  is  well  noticed  by  old 
Macklin,  in  "  the  Man  of  the  World." 
When  asked  by  what  means  he  raided 
his  fortune,  Sir  Pertinax  Mac  Syco- 
phant with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  arts,  whidi  enable  a  man  to  ri:»e 
in  the  world,  replied: 

'*  1  raised  it  by^  boowing ;  by 
boo  wing  Sir,  1  naver  in  my  lite  coulcl 
stond  straight  i'  th*  presence  of  a  great 
nion :  but  always  boowed,  and  boow* 
ed,  and  boowed,  as  it  were  by  in- 
stinct.'* 

Facts  are^best  illustrated  by  exam* 
pies,  and  i  hope  1  shall  be  excused 
for  adducing  one  near  at  home. — 
The  allusion  is  not  brought  forward 
fitHn  any  ill  will  to  the  proposed  in. 
stitution,  for  if  it  should  be  con- 
ducted on  the  suitable    principles  o^ 


"good    wine    needs  no   Dusn«"  aoo     ducted  on  tne  suitable    principl 
conscientiously    refrain  from    all    the     independence,  it  is  deserving  of  every 
VU  and  fioe^s^   calculated  im  capti-    •nccucag^niciit.    When.lj^  aew  Agn 
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demictl  ihsUlution  tn  Belfast,  was 
first  proposed,  m  the  fervour  of  ze«tl 
to  promote  its  interests,  compiimen- 
tary  letters  were  written  to  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry.  The  plan  so  fcir 
succeeded,  the  fashion^  of  subscribing 
spread,  and  digniiarics  of  the  church, 
the  nobles,  and  high  gentry  of  tlie 
huid,  were  enroUed  among  the  sub- 
scribers. Now  mark  the  progress  of 
error.  It  has  since  been  made  a 
standing  order  of  the  institution,  to 
sadcHe  themseWes  >iiith  masters,  aiul 
three  bishops,  and  five  members  of 
parliament,  whose  qualifications  in  li- 
terary pursuits  do  not  enter  into  the 
view*  of  the  electors,  wlio  return 
them,  are  constituted  perpetual  honor- 
siry  visitors,  and  consequently  vested 
\Mlh  a  conti'oul  over  an  institution^ 
-the  prime  object  of  which  ought  to 
lie  to  promote  the  cause  of  literature 
:tnd  science,  independently  of  reli- 
gious seit  or  political  party,  and  un- 
vhackled  by  the  trammels  imooscd 
by  woridly  policy,  for  the  sake  of 
a  present  dei^aive  advantage.  It  re- 
<]uires  no  proibund  depth  of  foresight 
ft)  pronounce  tliat  an  institution  so . 
Ibunded,  is  not  establidied  on  princi- 
ples likely  to  insure  the  ends  of  free 
and  undauated  inquiry*  nor  Co  lay 
tiie  foundation  for  a  disposition  in 
the  youih  in  future  Ufe  to  serve  their 
country,  and  extend. the  cause  of  li. 
keny. 

1  nis  instance  of  bo^ywing,  or  time^ 
serving,  is  an  unfavourable  symptom 
of  the  present  sute  of  public  spirit, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  indepen- 
dence erewliile  manifested  by  the 
iiiiiabitants  of  Belfast,  and  of  the  North 
cf  Ireland.  It  is  a  token  of  declen- 
sion in  manners>  and  ought  to  cause 
a  fear  in  geni^rous  bosoms,  lest  the 
contagion  spread.  K« 

For  the  Beffast  Monthly  Magazine, 

THE  TOMB   OF   AITON. 

AS  a  k>ve  of  life  is  natural  to  man, 
so  to  live  m  the  rrcolleetion  of 
oiir  contemporaries,  as  well  as  to  have 
our  names  transmitted  with  respe<^t 
to  succeeding  ages,  is  k  wish  conge- 
nial to  the  human  heart  How  far 
this  was  th^  wish  of  Dr.  Alton,  whose 
journey  in  life  oommenced  more  than 
:^00  years  a§a,  it  impdssiblt^  to  4^ 


tcrmine  at  this  distafiee  of  time.— 
But  if  to  be  remembered  was  his 
desire,  he  has  indeed  been  recol- 
lected under  circumstances  very  pe- 
culiar. All  tlie  branches  "of  his  fa^ 
roily  are  long  since  extinct.  1  be 
historian  gave  him  ik>  place  in  hi* 
page,  and  the  minstrel  in  a  neglect- 
ed  age,  omitted  to  introduce  his  name 
in  his  lay  ;  yet  the  Aescendants  of 
the  circle  in  which  he  once  moved, 
•whiten  his  sepulchre,  and  with  a  re- 
ligious care  preserve  his  tomb.  The 
monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Aitoii,  will  strike  the  eve 
of  tlie  traveller  of  observation,  as  be 
passes  through  that  pidin  village  once 
geographically  dignifie<l  a  city^  called 
Connor,  in  the  county  .of  Antrmi, 
Ireland.  It  Is  raised  on  a  fragment 
of  that  ancient  Gothic  ruin,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  cathedral  oi 
Connor.  It  stands  elevated  above 
all  the  memorials  of  the  thousands  of 
the -silent  family  that  surround  it,  as 
if  tlie  ydust  it  commemorates  would 
lead  the  way  in  eAierging  "to  meet 
the  spirit  once  in  mysterious  union 
with  it.  But  this  monument  is  not 
only  peculiar  In  its  elevation,  but 
also  in  its  aspect.  All  the  othen 
erected  in  honour  of  tlie  surround mg 
dead,  look  to  the  east ;  but  the  tomb 
of  Alton  faces  the  soUth,  as  if  di- 
recting its  silent  voice  to  the  highway 
passenger,  in  the  ancient  language  of 
solemn  admonition,  memento  mori  /— 
Ah !  thoughtless  fellow  traveller,  when 
you  see  tnis  tomb,  lialt  on  your  step 
and  ask  yourself  the  important  ques- 
tion—      '  ' 

Aiul  sbttl  Chh  body  die. 

This  oiortal  frame  decay; 

And.  sKali  these  active  limbs  of  mine, 

Lie  mouldering  in  the  clay  } 

Ye  villagers  to  whom  this  monument 
h  daily  familiar ;  yt  worshippers  who 
weekly  pass  it  in  review;  and  }C 
monmers  who  come  hither  to  perform 
the  last  sad  office  to  your  mortal 
kimlred,  1  feel  more  than  comnioa 
interest  in  joui*  present  and  elenial 
fate,  and  wish  you  to  leani  from  it 
liot  only  the  lesson  of  mortality,  but 
to  look  above  it  to  an  immortal  ex- 
istence; that  so  the  surviving  age» 
may  not  only,  as  in  the  da}'s  of  bar* 
bansm,  erect  youc'  tomb,  and^  raijb 
tiicisonf ;  but  that  you  may  taaik  Bf 
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the  estimation  of  your  God,  and  fi- 
gure in  the  anoals  of  eternity.  You 
are  but  bumble  villagers,  yet  if  with 
ooe  talent  you  gain  anotber,  your 
felicity  will  be  as  complete,  as  tnose 
who  with  ten  talents^  ^kt  ten  talents 
more.. 

fiut  the  reader  perhaps  will  ask, 
why  does  Aiion  yet  live  in  tlie  esti- 
mation of  his  countrymen,  and  why 
does  the  cypress  still  wave  afresh 
O^r  his  tomb  ?  I'his  is  a  question 
which  the  writer  has  often  put  to 
the  men  of  age  around  this  village, 
and  singular  indeed  is  this  circum- 
stance, when  we  teflect  on  the  num- 
ber who  have  since  filled  the  same 
holy  office,  without  the  slightest  relict 
to  mark  their  ashes  (his  son  except* 
ed)  or  cenotaph,  to  say  they  usefully 
filled  a  place  here.*  Ah  sir !  Dr. 
Alton  was  a  good  roan,  is  the  con- 
stant answer  of  the  aged  peasant,  I 
heard  my  father  say  he  was  a  good 
man ;  it  was  he  who  planted  yonder 
trees  that  you  ste  in  the  grave  yard, 
and  bestowed  them  on  the  parish; 
it  was  he  also  who  built  the  bridge 
that  leads  to  the  church  ;  and  some 
add  that  it  was  he  who  built  the 
wall  that  now  surrounds  this  ancient 
episcopal  ruin,  and  a  public  feeling 
always    accompanies   the    mention  of 

*  The  following  oaines  are  recoi-ded  as 
haTiug  filled  the  clerical  office  at  Conoor 
charch,  since  the  demise  of  Dr.  Alton. 
Andrew  Aiton,     ,     •     .    n04 
John  M'Oeocb,       •     .     1729 
Skivioton  Bristo,    •     .1731 
R.  Gardner  Chaplin,    .     1733 
John  Maxwell,    .     .     •     1733 
Hugh  Maxwell,  .    .     .     1761 
John  Nuson,      .      •     •     1789 
Richard  Dillofi,     •      ^    1783 
Charles  Douglat,    •    .     1784 
James  Glass,     •      .     •     1788 
Bernard  Dorao,      .     •     178? 
John    Coienan,     •      «    1794 
Richard  Babiogtoo,      .     1795 
Hugh  Wilson,    .     .     .     18;0 
Presbyterian  minisiem  of  said  parish. 
.  Diiart,  date  unknowiu 
David  Cunningham,    .     1697 
Robert  Murdoch,     .     •     1699 
Charles  Masterton,  .    .     1704 

-M'Master,  .     .     1716 

Thomas  Fowler,  .  .  1733 
James  Cochran,  •  .  1737 
Jame#  Brown,  •  •  •  1774 
Ueary  Henry.  .  .  •  ilH 
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his  name,  that  his  tomb  shall   never 
be  permitted  to  come  to  ruin. 

His  epitaph,f  which  is  in  Latin; 
the  characters  of  which  are  fast  fad- 
ing, and  require  to  be  retouched  by 
the  hands  of  the  engraver.  After 
reciting  bis  name  and  laborious  life* 
say^that  be  died  the  10th  of  May 
lu6f.  And  it  is  added  at  the  bottom 
of  the  monument,  that  Englaud  gava 
him  birth,  France  formed  his  agree- 
able manners,  and  Ireland  gave  him 
a  grave.  'i'his  amiable  prebendary 
must  have  filled  his  office  amidst  the 
shocks  of  religious  discord  that  agi« 
tated  the  church,  in  the  Cromwelliaa 
and  Sttwart  days.  But  what  preda- 
tory Englishman's  fortune  he  followed 
to  this  ill-fated  country,  we  are  not 
informed.  But  the  fragments  of  hia 
histOTy,  both  traditionary  and  monu« 
mental,  are  calculated  to  convince  us* 
that  he  did  not  visit  our  unfortunate 
bland,  alone  to  feed  himself  with  the 
fat  of  the  flock,  and  clothe  himself 
with  the  wouL  That  he  did  not  de- 
liver up  the  tythings  of  God*s  heri- 
tage to  the  rapacity  of  a  mercile* 
and  unfeelmg  proctor ;  that  he  was 
seen  oftener  by  his  sacred  charge* 
than  at  the  times  he  crossed  their 
grounds  at  the  heels  of  his  patron's 
well  trained  pack ;  that  he  distinguish- 
ed himseit  the  clergyman  in  other 
spheres  besides  the  lordly  table,  the 
frolick,  the  theatre,  and  the  assembly. 
Had  these  been  the  only  circles  of 
his  clerical  activity,  a  monument  mi^ht 
indeed  have  been  erected  to  gratify 
family  or  patronic  pride  :    but  bein^ 

f  As  a  literal  translation  of  Dr  Al- 
ton's Epitaph,  is  not  attempted  in  the 
above  essay,  it  may  gratify  ilie  reader 
to  see  a  copy  of  it.  The  following  is 
a  verbatim  one,  as  nearly  as  wt  could 
Uke  it. 

Exantlatii  Hvivs  £rvmn-  ' 

osff  vita  (aboribvs  migr 
avit  hiiic  Robertvs  Aiton, 
Artivm  Mag ister.     Decimo, 
Mai«  Anno  Salvt:  Part:   1663, 
v£tatis  Svas  gO.     Cvivs  Exuvias, 
ReqTiescvDt  in  pace  Svb, 
Hoc  Cippo  in  Spem  Beatti, 
Resvrrectionis.    Itemqve, 
Dvorvm  Nepotvlorvm. 
Esse  dedit  Albion,  Mores  formavit  Amos- 

nos 
Oallia,  Ntl-£idvm  n?n«  tegit  ossa  Sotvm. 
li 
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unfounded  in  public  opinion  and  un- 
supported by  public  gratitude,  it 
must  have  been  lon^  since  obliterated. 
Circumstanced  as  his  was. 

But  we  may  justly  infer  that  he 
was  not.  only  Trencbly  affectionate  in 
look  ana  manner,  but  that  the  prin- 
ciples theoretically  imbibed  by  edu- 
cation, ^erc  converted  into  active 
habits  ,'»f  the  mind,  and  (hatiiis  high- ' 
est  wish  was  to  please  his  God,  and 
the  next,  lo  be  generally  usehil  to 
his  earlhly  intelligent  offspring.  That 
he  showed  the  community  an  exam- 
ple in  agriculture  and  th^  arts  may 
b»*  fairly  concluded,  not  only  from 
what  ha>  bee^ related  of  him,  but  from 
the  hij^hly  fimslied,  and  cultivated  state 
ITL  which  fame  says  he  left  the  Grove, 
the  place  of  his  residence  near  Kells. 
1 1  is  said  to  have  abounded  with 
the  nicest  shrubs,  the  most  delicious 
fruit,  and  th«  finest  forest  trees.  It 
has  been  said  to  me,  that  he  was 
temperate  in  his  life,  yet  hospitable, 
willing  to  share  his  cup  and  his  crust 
Vith  the  wayfaring  man.  The  bounty 
he  derived  firoro  bis  patron,  through 
the  medium  of  the  people  was  re- 
verberated back  on  society  through 
,  dillcrent  channels,  tending  to  feed 
the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked. 

Let  those  who  would  live  after 
death  like  AitoB,  hnitale  his  exam- 
pfe. 


For  the  BtlfoH  Monthly  Magazine, 

A  COMFARATIVE  ESTIMATE  OF  THE 
PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATlOlTy 
WITH    THAT   OF  THE   LAST  AGE. 

*<tt  HliKt  are  no  chi<dfen,»*  ex- 
X  claims  a  late  French  writer, 
*'  childhood  is  blotted  out  of  the  map 
pf  life.*'  'I'he  freedom  of  manners, 
introduced  by  the  present  system,  has 
been  carrieil  to  far,  as  in  many  ca>es 
to  substitute  pertnets  for  vivaciiy,  and 
to  release  from  thoee  salutary  re- 
straints, which  were  £»rmerly  consi- 
dered as  the  ornament  of  youth.  In 
laying  aside  the  forbidding  austerity 
ot  ancient  manners,  and  that  repuU 
«ive  distance,  at  which  young  people 
were  kept,  an  opposite  extreme  has 
be<D  generated,  and  a  doubt  arises 
whether  the  improvement  is  so  great, 
as  iQAy  appear  on  first  view.  1  am 
no  a4vocaU  for  the  old  system,  thert 


is  much  in  it  deserving  of  condero* 
nation,  but  are  we  altogether  gainers 
by  the  change?  In  former  tiroes 
probably  the  young  people,  who  were 
much  left  to  themselves,  were  perhaps 
in  their  separate  societies,  as  noisy 
and  indecorous  as  any  of  the  preseat 
day  ;  but  tbe  youth  now  should  prize 
the  privilege  of  being  allowcfd  to  mix 
in  company  on  equal  terms.  They 
should  not  abuse  this  liberty,  an^foy 
their  vociferations  stun  tlie  ears  of 
their  seniors,  who  may  be  reasonably 
allowed  to  expeci  that  common  sense. 
at)d  improving,  and  interesting  sub- 
jects, should  not  be  altogether  banish- 
ed from  conversation,  to  make  way 
for  that  noisy  mirth,  the  pert  wit- 
ticisms, and  thai  almost  total  ab^eflte  of 
what  may  be  denominated  mindf  which 
too  generally  characiertze  modem  n)an- 
ners.  In  the  present  day.  Miss  just 
set  loose  from  the  fashionable  board- 
ing school,  is  eager  to  display  her 
accomplishments,  her  drawings,  her 
music,  and  those  things,  well  enough 
in  their  subordinate  places,  with  whioi 
giris  are  now  tricked  out  as  artists^ 
and  which  they  are  in  danger  of 
mistaking  for  tne  solid  acquirements 
of  real  usefulness. 

**  Knowledge  is  proud,  that  the  hat  lean- 
ed so  much. 

Wisdom  is  humble,  that  she  kuowt  n* 
»ore.»» 

But  the  germ  of  future  improvement 
is  wanting ;  the  realty,  useful  talents 
of  the  mind,  that  call  forth  reBcction, 
and  constitute  wisdom,  are  not  brought 
into  action,  lliese  ephemera  buu 
and  amuse,  while  the  season  of  youth 
lasts,  but  as  they  are  making  bo  pre- 
paration for  acting  their  future  im- 
portant parts  well,  they  trifle  away 
youth,  and  lose  .the  season  of  improve- 
ment ;  for  in  youth  only  arc  the  mate- 
rials for  future  usefulness  laidupb  '*  If 
the  spring  pot  forth  no  blossoms,  m 
summer  there  will  be  no  beauty,  and 
in  autumn  no  fruit."  It  is  frequently 
alleged  4n  the  cant  of  conversatioii, 
which  af&xes  no  precise,  or  well''d€. 
fined  meaning  to  words,  that  youth 
must  have  their  season  of  folly.  Never 
was  a  more  unwise  sentiment  exprened. 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the 
pursuits  of  youth  aud  age  will  be 
alike,  Aor  is  it  necessary  that  they 
•bould  be  cnlirdy  regoUtt^  by   ooe 
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staodafd.  I  aih  not  so  unreasonable 
as  to  class  tlie  innocent  pleasantries 
of  youth*  under  the  harsb  term  of 
folly.  I  object  only  to  passing  the 
boundaries  of  ri^ht  by  levities  leading 
almost  imperceptibly  into  indiscretions, 
or  suffering  miKh  so  fiar  to  encroach 
as  to  leave  «  small  portion  of  time 
for  reflection^  and  acquiring  useful 
knowledge. 


•  See  ho  w  the  world  its  Tcterans  rewards, 
A  youth  of  frolics,  ao  old  age  of  cords  j 
Fair  to  no  purpose,  artful  to  no  end, 
Yoayg    without    lovers,   old    without   a 
friend." 

My  observations  have  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  female  sex.  Young 
men  in  addiUon  to  the  levities  com- 
mon lo  both,  have  more  senous  dan- 
gers to  encounter,  inasmuch  as  the 
tone  of  fashionable  manners  allows 
them  a  much  greater  latitude,  and 
unwisely  permits  an  injudicious  re- 
laxation or  the  moral  code  on  their 
parts,  to  pass  with  very  IHtlc  repre- 
bisioo ;  so  that  young  men  seHoro 
stop  at  the  threshold,  but  often  punge 
deeply  into  vice.  The  habit  of  dnuk- 
iiig,  begun  through  a  deference  to 
custom,  and  persisted  in  through  a 
labc  shame  of  appearing;  singular  in  the 
right,  till  a  fatal  inchnation  is  otten 
acquired,  "s  generally  the  introducer 
to  tlK)se  irregular  courses. 

Suitable  female  society  has  apow^- 
crfiil  tendency  to  lead  young  men 
from  the  grossness  of  this  vice,  and 
in  general  to  refine  their  mannert, 
and  all  young  men  virho  can  have 
this  privilege,  should  not  fad  thankfully 
to  avail  themselves  of  it  The  poet, 
CowpeV,  furnishes  a  strong  instance 
of  the  benefits  of  the  society  of 
polished  females.  We  admire  the 
neatness  and  elegance  of  this  poet, 
who  was  so'  well  skilled  in  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  human  mind.  It  is  a 
curious  speculation  to  indulge  in  a 
calculation,  how  far  he  was  indebted 
to  his  female  friends  for  the  delicate 
polish  of  his  poetry,  and  what  the 
difference  might  have  been,  if  he  had 
continued  tfie  solitary  and  comfortless 
tenant  of'  chambers  in  the  MicWIc 
Temple.  'Ilie  sexes  are  necessary 
for  the  mutual  improvement  of  each 
i>ther.  \  wish  both  sexes  by  a  more 
full  cultiration  of  their  minds,  to  raise 


the  tone  of  conversation  to  a  highe^ 
pilch.  A  judicious  course  of  reading 
communicates  new  ideas,  to  supply 
conversation,  and  to  prevent  that 
saraeneHS  and  insipidhy,  which  loo 
often  occur  in  the  conversation  of 
those  who  seek  for  no  fresh  supplies 
to  defecate  and  purifj  the  channeU 
of  colloquial  intercourse.  Conversa- 
tion too  often  resembles  either  the 
muddy  current,  polluted  wiih  the 
impurities  of  tlie  surrounding  banks, 
or  the  mounuin  stream,  rapid  and 
contracted,  tumbling  over  the  inter- 
vening obstructions  with  noisy  and 
turouliuous  roar.  It  is  the  smooth, 
deep  river,  flowing  equably,  and  ac- 
-  quiring  in  its  progress  the  addition 
of  fresh  contnbuoiry  streams,  that 
is  so  highly  useful  and  truly  orna- 
mental. 

Youth  read  too  much  for  mere  a- 
musement,  without  considering  the 
ulterior  and  higher  objects  of  future 
improvement.  Hence  novels  are  the 
favourite  food,  generally  unsubsUntial, 
and  not  nutritive,  and  not  unlrequently 
like  tl^  champignon  or  musliroora^ 
concealing  poison  under  ia  pleasant 
taste.  I  am  not  so  rigid  a  censor  as 
entirely  to  forbid  novels,  for  1  have 
known  a  few  jjood  ones,  but  1  object 
to  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  all 
the  trash  published  under  this  name, 
with  an  appetite  as  voracious  as  the 
dragon  of  V\  antley  Churches,  of  whom 
it  is  sung,  that  in  bis  attacks    when, 

<*  He  used  to  cone  oo  a  Sunday, 
Whole  congregations  were  to  him. 
As  a  dish  of  salmungundj." 

Novels  too  often  give  felsc  pi<:turet 
of  life,  and  have  kd  many  a  youthful 
mind  to  fatal  errors,  l  hey  too  fre- 
quently inculcate  the  omnipoteiice  of 
love,  and  all  the  fanciful  poetical  ideai 
of  it,  which  have  passed  current  amon< 
ailly  writers,  who  have  borrowed  from 
one  another,  without  tlie  trouble'  of 
indention,  or  of  examining  how  far 
their  fictions  agree  with  toe  reaktiei 
of  life.  ^  ^     .^ 

Without  confoundmg  the  good  with 
the  bad,  and  excludiitg  aB,  I  would 
recommend  a  very  select  and  sparing 
use  of  novels  in  a  course  of  youth- 
ful reading ;  let  th|e  works  of  our  best 
poets  form  also  a  part,  but  in  these 
«lfo  there  it   need  of    telection,  for 
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some  of  the  poetical  tribe,  have 
strangely  mistaken  indelicacy  for  wit ; 
history,  moral,  and  philosophical  pro- 
ductions, should  also  form  a  part  of 
a  juvenile  library  for  both  sexes ;  I 
would  also  recommend  nuch  writings 
us  Dugald  Stewart's  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. — 
Works  of  this  class  tend  to  elevate 
us  to  a  more  correct  view  of  our 
moral  constitutioo,  and  our  mental 
frame,  and  without  bewildering  us  in 
the  labyrinths  of  metaphysics^  bring 
us  to  be  better  acquainted  with  our- 
selves. 

Such  a  course  of  reading,  although 
some  may  consider  it  as  of  too  se- 
vere a  east,  would  soon  become 
pleasiint  to  us.  TJie  force  of  habit 
is  a  deep-rooted  principle  in  the 
human  mind,  and  may  be  happily 
brought  to  the  aid  of  fixing  virtue. 
It  is  a  maxim,  the  foundation  of 
vrhich  is  deeply  laid  in  our  nature, 
**  choose  that  patli  which  is  best  and 
custom  will  soon  render  it  the  most 
agreeable.** 

A  well  directed  plan  of  study  stea- 
dily persevered  in,  would  increase 
the  advantages  of  conversation,  and 
improve  our  **  youth,  they  might  learn 
iVom  the  wisdom  of  age**  while  the 
seniors  would  be  far  Jrom  despising 
**  to  be  cheered  by  the  sallies  of 
youth.**  Knowledge  is  power,  and 
the  more  is  acquired  by  reading,  the 
higher  are  the  conversational  j[>ower8 
improvecl,  and  the  greater  mterest 
is  given  to  conversation,  by  the  ability 
to  tuniish  more  materials  to  embellish 
it.  Ignorance  is  weakness,  and  the 
]ess  is  known  the  less  pleasing  con- 
versatioQ  becomes,  till  as  the  human 
mind  must  be  employed,  noise  is 
substituted  for  sense,  and  sound  for 
substance,  so  that  in  general  it  oiay 
be  saiely  asserted  that  where  noisy 
mirth  most  generally  prevails,  sterling 
sense  is  most  wanting.  An  unfur- 
nislied  house  produces  the  greatest 
cciio,  and  an  empty  cask  the  loudest 
sound. 

Youth  educated  according  to  the 
b^t  modes  of  the  present  system,  i 
consider  as  superior  to  those  produc- 
ed under  the  old  system.  1  am  not 
an  aduMfer  of  times  past;  the  old 
fashioned  embroidery,  and  the  labo- 
liouft  trifling  of  aati(|uatedQeedk-work« 


are  At  emblems  of  the  ancient  mode 
of  ^ucation.  1  compare  the  present 
system,  to  the  superficial,  but  lighter 
efforts  of  the  needle,  in  the  present 
day  in  which  usefulness  is  too  much 
sacrificed  to  show,  but  in  which  there 
is  still  something  to  please  by  its 
neat  variety.  1  he  one  was  too  cum- 
brous, and  the  other  too  superficial. 
1  wish  to  see  the  infusion  of  more 
mind.  In  running  from  one  extreme, 
let  us  not  fall  into  the  opposite. 

Our  ancestors  raised  the  massy 
pillar,  and  the  heavy  unwieldy  wall, 
which  by  its  extreme  thickness  almost 
excluded  the  light,  and  gave  to  the 
interior  of  the  house,  a  most  gloomy 
appearance.  The  moderns  run  up 
their  houses  with  thin  waits,  slight 
partitions,  and  in  some  instances  with- 
out party-walls  to  separate  adjoinmg 
houses*  with  fronts  almost  entirely 
of  glass,  so  as  to  make  the  internal 
arrangement  dazzling  and  glittering: 
but  security  and  ui»cfulness  are  sacri- 
ficed to  show.  The  comparison  holds 
with  respect  to  the  ancient  aitd  mo- 
dem systems  of  education*  Both 
have  their  striking  defects.  My  aim 
would  be  to  combine  the  substantial 
security  of  the  one,  with  the  neat 
lightness  of  the  other,  and  equally 
to  remove  the  gloominess  of  Uie 
cloysler,  and  the  frippery  of  the 
nxxiem  edifice,  scarcely  able  to  bear 
the  attacks,  with  which  the  rude  blasts 
of  an  inclement  sky,  are  liable  to  visit 
it. 

After  witnessing  the  noisy  mirth, 
apd  the  too  great  freedom  of  modem 
manners,  the  reflecting  mind  is  some- 
times driven  back  to  wisJi  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  stiff  and  precise  manners 
oif  former  days,  but  a  little  further 
reflection  convinces  that  this  relapse 
would  Mot  essentially  improve  the 
state  of  society,  for  if  there  were 
fqrmerly  a  greater  appearance  of  de- 
corum in  manners,  this  show  wai  much 
owing  to  what  was  disagreeable  being 
more  kept  out  of  yievt,  ami  by- 
pocriticalcovering  chiefly  made  the  dif- 
ference. JThercfore  insteaa  of  reiro' 
grading,  1  would  strongly  recommend 
an  improvement  of  the  present  system, 
retaining  its  neatness.  an4  iigntnr^, 
but  increasing  its  strength  by  a  higher 
tone  of  morality,  and  a  greater  degree 
of  intellectual  improvement*  ly 
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ftulcs  and  Rtgulationsfor  thr  House 
of  Industry,  in  Be(fast,  laid  btfttre  a 
general  meeting  ^  the  tmun  Jor 
Mr  approbati&n,  and  unanim<nuly 
agreed  to, 

TO  THE   PUBLIC. 

THE  result  of  an  experiment 
hitherto  untried  in  Ireland,  is 
about  to  be  laid  before  the  public. — 
The  committee  appointed  to  carry 
into  effect  the  plan  for  the  abc»litioii 
of  mendicity  in  Belfast,  feel  ll)»nn 
selves  called  upon,  on  resigning 
their  charge,  to  give  a  brief  statenietit 
of  the  progress  they  have  made,  th**  ob- 
stacles by  which  they  have  been  inipededf 
together  with  their  causes,  and  the 
prai)«ble  means  of  their  removal. 

Ilje  measures  adopted  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  design  proposed  were, 
to  ascertain  >  the  number  and  actual 
circomslances  of  the  proljpssed  beggars 
vho  had  so  long  infested  the  streets, 
to  procure  a  place  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  to  supply  them  with  work. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  the 
nambers  experienced  a  burprizing 
decrease  as  soon  as  the  institution 
began  to  be  acted  upon  Many 
fled  from  the  town,  preferring  a  life 
of  vagrant  indolence  abroatl,  to  one 
of  honest  industry  at  home,  and  of 
those  who  lemained,  few  were  found 
totally  incap:ibte  of  contributing  to 
Ibfirown  support.  A  house,  where 
J^ork  could  be  served  out  and  taken 
in,  for  the  employment  of  such  as 
could  not  be  separated  from  their 
families,  and  in  which  many  could 
be  employed  under  the  immediate 
iwp^lion  of  the  committee,  was 
fortunately  procured  on  reasonable 
tenns,  and  fitted  up  in  the  cheapen 
manner,  liot  the  procuring  of  em- 
ployment for  a  class  ot  society, 
most  of  whom,  through  long  habits 
of  idleness,  were  unwilling,  and,  in 
a  great  measure,  incapable  to  exert 
themselTes,  proved,  *nd  still  con. 
tinues  to  prove,  ^  point  of  consider- 
able difficulty:  V\  heels  and  reels  for 
spinning  flax  were  given  out  to  those 
who  could  make  use  of  them,  and 
the  remainder,  consisting  of  children, 
or  aged  and  decrepit  persons,  arc 
employed  in  preparmg  oakum.  In 
Iddtliof)  to  t))e«e^  ^Qine  cottvu  looms 


have  been  fitted  up,  and  some  young 
women  are  bt  present  weaving;  it  is 
alMj  intended  to  introduce  the  spin- 
ning of  wool,  and  the  knitting  of 
various  articles  of  wearing  ap|)arel. 
No  other  branches  of  manulacturc 
are  at  present  in  contemplation,  as, 
instead  of  distracting  tlieir  attention 
by  directing  it  to  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects Bt  once,  the  committee  wiji 
to  reduce  those  already  undertaken 
to  a  regular  system,  to  which  such 
new  branches  as  may  befeafter  pre- 
sent themselves,  can  be  aimexed 
easily,  and   without  confusion. 

On  inspecting  the  state  of  the  poor, 
in  order  to  seiect  proper  objects  for 
this  institution,  it  was  found  that  to 
make  it  permanently  useful,  it  must 
be  extended  much  beyond  its  first 
intended  limits. — Us  design  was  not 
merely  to  clear  the  streets  of  mendi. 
cants,  but  if  possible  to  abolish  men- 
dicity by  preventing  or  removing  its 
causes.  Numbers  were  found  who, 
though  they  did  not  parade  their 
wretchedness  before  the  public  eye, 
were  eaual,  if  not  greater  objects  of 
compassion  than  the  noisy  diatmants 
on  the  public  purse.  Tliese,  if  ne- 
glected, must  at  length  have  proved 
a  burden,  to  the  town,  and  have 
succeeded  to  the  place  of  such  as  • 
had  been  already  removed  from  the 
streets^  it  was  therefore  resolved  to 
include  indigent  poom-l^eepers  in  the 
rules  of  the  institution,  and  to  give 
them  the  same  advantages  as  the  others* 

When  t  »T  returns  of  the  general 
insueciipn  were  made,  the  paupers 
were  found  to  be  naturally  divided 
into  ^hree  classes  :  first,  tliose  wholly 
incapable  of  work  from  age  atia 
chronic  diseases,  for  whom  the  poor- 
house  was  considered  to  be  the  proper 
asylum  ;  secondly  the  sick,  who  are 
relieved  at  the  fever  hospital  and 
dispensary  ;♦  and  thirdly,  those  wbq 


*  It  is  hoped  that  this  vaUiahle  tiistitM- 
tion,  which  has  in  a  freat  dcgi^e  checked 
the  progress  •(  cootagioii,  aqd  alleviated 
niuvh  misery  in  the  lower  classes,  will 
meet  with  a  due  degre<;  of  attriition  fruut 
the  pu'lic.  The  present  infiruiary,  frou^ 
the  increaifiDg  oiagnitude  of  the  town,  is 
too  miall  for  the  nunifi'iHis  applicants  for 
rtlief.  The  er^^ting  «f  a  new  buitdiiig 
ou  an  eidarifed  icaU,  ca^ie  <^  adiuiaiii-. 
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CU1  in  tome  degree  contribute  to 
thehr  own  support,  who  are  Uie  proper 
objects  tor  the  bouse  of  inuustry. 
For  these,  a  constant  supply  of  work 
b  furni^tedy  and  tuil  und  iinmedUte 
payiitent  given;  ai»d  tiic  more  ef- 
lecUialty  to  relieve  tbein»  a  quantity 
of  cheap  nutritious  broth  is  furnish- 
ed out  to  tliem  daily,  as  also  a 
sniaU  weekly  aUowance  of  coals  and 
potatoes,  not  sufficient  indeed  for 
their  entife  support,  but  enough  to 
I>revenl  actual  suffering  from  the 
extremes  of  cokl  and  hunger,  and 
to  stimulate  to  industry,  by  a  coo- 
•ciousness  of  having  something  Cer- 
tain to  depend  upon.  Yet,  not- 
withstand'mg  the  assistance  thus 
furtiished,  the  committee  have  re- 
narked  with  regret,  that  many  per- 
sons on  their  list  use  every  art  to 
return  to  their  former  occupation, 
and  by  exaggeration  and  faUehood, 
cudeavour  to  excite  prejudice  against 
the  institution  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  maintain  themselves  in 
comparative  comfort. — ^Twice,  indeed, 
a  deficiency  of  materials  occurred, 
through  the  inexperience  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  for  some  time  wheels 
couki  not  be  procured  in  sutBcient 
numbers,  but  every  day  has  removed 
tome  obtftade  of  this  nature,  and 
renders  the  recurrence  of  similar 
circumstances  more  unlikely.  It  is 
^\90  ^  ^ict,  as  curious  as  unaccount- 
able, that  an  almost  insurmountable 
prejudice  against  seeking  for  the 
sbelter  |ind  sup|>ort  ottered  by  the 
poor-house  universally^prevails.  There 
IS  scarcely  one  of  the  poorest,  most 
fi'ieudless  oqtcgsts,  who  would  not 
prefer  pining,  pay  in  some  instances 
even  perishing  jn  a  miserable  hovel, 
to  enjoying  the  cieaidy,  well  regu- 
lated comforts  of  tl^at  excellent  es- 
tabiishment,* 


tering  relief  in  all  the  varioos  species  of 
tlWease  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the 
pablio  would  continue  to  derive  from  H 
the  same  beneAts  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 
«The  only  probable  cause  to  whipb  this 
can  be  attributed,  is  the  repugnauce 
Mt  by  p«*rsoiiv  long  accustomed  to  live 
in  an  uucuutrolleit  nianner,  as^ainst  the 
restraints  iiece»!i<iri1y  imposed  fur  the 
take  of  order  and  regularity  on  the  in- 
mates of  such  an  exUosive  establish- 
»cnt^  * 


Another  cause  which  hat  impeded 
the  eniltavuurs  of  the  committee 
UxWy  to  etfect  their  objects  by 
clearmg  tiie  streets  of  stroilmg  va- 
grants, is  the  difficulty  attending 
tiieir  apprehension  and  coniincmeoL 
The  powers  for  this  purpose  are 
vested  by  law  in  the  directors  of  the 
poor  bouse,  and  though  these  geotle- 
nien  have  given  every  assistance  to 
the  house  of  industry,  yet  theiv  a- 
rises  hence  a  con)plexity  and  deiaj 
very  inconvenient  to  men  of  bust- 
ness,  who  cannot  dedicate  an  ex- 
traordhiary  portion  of  time  smd  trouble 
to  a  part  ol  their  public  duty  mo»t 
painful  to  a  feeling  heart.  Btic  it  is 
hoped  that  the  regubtions  on  this 
head,  now  laid  betore  the  public, 
will  do  away  tl>e  recurrence  of  such 
practices  in  future. 

Before  they  conclude  this  address, 
the  committee  wisb  to  impress  most 
forcibly  on  ttie  minds  of  the  iuha- 
bitants  of  Belfast,  the  two  following 
points.  Fu^t,  that  it  is  absoliUely 
necessary  for  the  continuance  of  this 
institution^  whose  sulutary  elTecU 
have  been  already  experieiiced,  even 
while  it  is  struggling  through  all  the 
etiibarrai«menis  of  an  untried,  com- 
phcated  txperiment,  that  the  publk: 
in  genera^  should  take  a  lively, 
active  interest  in  its  concern.  This 
is  to  be  d«>ne  by  witlihokhiig  any 
private  relief  fro»D  tJiose  paupen, 
who,  while  they  are  deriving  a  main- 
tenance from  the  house  of  mdustry, 
eiuieavour,  b^  fictitious  tales  of  dis- 
tress, to  rai-e  an  additional  support 
from  the  compassion  of  mdivkluab ; 
every  person  also,  who  has  any  time 
at  his  disposal,  and  there  are  few 
who  cannot  command  some  portion 
of  it,  should  devote  a  part  to  this 
purpose.  The  burden  has  hitherto 
been  borne  by  a  few :  tbey  have 
supported  it  with  zeal  and  ciieerful- 
nes:i.  But  although  the  trouble  and 
time  requisite  to  Ikeep  the  machiue 
in  motion  will  not  be  equal  to  what 
is  now  demaiKled  for  the  pritnary 
arrangement  of  its  seyeral  parts,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  tlut  the  same 
persons  can  always  persevere  unas- 
si^ed,  and  in  a  great  measure  un- 
supported. Of  a  deficieiicy  of  pe- 
cuniary funds  tH>  apprehension  isen* 
teitained-rtbe  \sin^  experienced  cba* 
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nclCT  of  this   town,    which    alwayi 
estimates  the  extent  of  its  liberality 
by  the  utility  of  the  end  to   be  at- 
tained, prevents    the    probability    of 
Such  a  calamity.     It    is    also    confi- 
denily  expected   that   the    maniitiac- 
tuics  carried  on  will  in  time  dciray, 
if  not  the  whole,  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  the  annual    expenditure.     But 
personal  exertion  is  wanted :  that  pub- 
lic spirited  energy    wiiich    impels    a 
nan  to  sacrifice  a  little  of  his    own 
case  and  indulgence  io   the  good    of 
his  fellows  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  the  institution  from  dwindling 
into  insignificance,  or  proving  totally 
abortive,     in  making  this  appeal    to 
their  fellow  citizens,    the    committee 
ftink  it  necessary  to  sule,     that    in 
hopes  of  ensuring   the    regular    and 
zealous  patronage  and    assistance    of 
a  body    of    men,    whose    profession 
devotes  them  peculiarly  to    the    re- 
lief of  the  poor,  the  clergy  of  every 
refigious  persuasion,  in  tlie  toun  and 
vicinity,  were  publicly  invited  to  join 
b   thi's    attempt  at    alleviating     the 
miseries,  "and    improving-  the    con- 
dition, of  the  most  desolate    portion 
of  the  community,  and  to  this  etiect 
were  made  honorary  members  of  the 
committee.     They    are   now     again 
publicly  called  upon  to  take  a  con- 
stant,   active    share,    in    a  scheme, 
whfch,  from    the    trial    now    made, 
promises  to  become,  if  properly  sup- 
ported, a  powerful    engine    to    pro- 
mote   what    is    their    peculiar  aim— 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  lower 
classes  of  society.* 

The  other  point  just  alluded  to  is 
this,  that  in  order,  not  merely  to 
check  the  growth  of  mendicity  at 
present,  but  to  cut  it  up  by.  the 
roots,  to  come  at  the  very  source 
and  spring  of  the  evil  that  rankles 
in  the  vitals  of  every  large  town, 
more   particularly    of   such   as   owe 

*  It  is  also  hop«d  that  such  perwns  as 
feel  the  force  of  these  remarks,  and  wish 
tocMurethe  wiccew  of  this  Inrtitution, 
will  come  forward  with  a  voluuUry 
•fier  of  their  scrvicet.  A  new  committee 
t«  about  to  be  chosen,  and  \t  is  the  ear- 
pest  desire  of  every  friend  to  the  pl«n> 
that  it  should  be  entirely  composed  of 
persons  williug  to  devote  to  its  affairs  a 
eanstant  sbara  of  ibair.t'unc  asdthoughu. 


their  encrcasc  to    manufactures,    the 
morals  of  the  rising  generation  must 
be  a    primary    object   of   attention. 
I'hb    desirable    end    may    now     be 
easily    accomplished     by    engrafting 
on  the  present  institution,  a    system 
of  plain,  wholesome  education,  suit- 
ed to  the  wants  of  the  lower  orders.* 
Those  to    whom    the    bouse  of    in- 
dustry directs  its  attention,  are.  in  a 
manner,  the  outcasts  of    society — ne- 
glected, almost  disowned  by  all  others, 
their  children  grow  up  in   the  habits 
of  vice  and  profligjacy  exhit>ited    by 
their  parents;  habits,   confirmed   by 
the  impressions  of  early  infancy,  and 
augmented    by    new    sceees    of   in- 
creasing corruption    daily    presented 
to  tlieir  eyes.      I'o   make   the    plan 
now  devised  perfect,  it  is    necessary 
not  only  to  feed  the  poor  and  give 
work    to    the    unemployed,    but    to 
impress  on  them  fixed  principles  of 
sound  vital  morality. — By  such  means 
a  great  and  happy  change  may    be 
gradually  effected    in  the    condition 
of  that  class  to  whom  the    rich   owe 
their  wealth,  and  the  country  its  sup- 
port.    The    plan   as   it  now    stands 
connects  the  different    ranks   of  the 
community  by  the  closest  bands — the 
poor  behold  in  the  wealthy  their  protec- 
tors, whUethe  rich,   by  the   constant 
minute  inspection  into  the  state  of  the 
poor,  maintain  a  kind  of  police,  which 
cannot  foil  of  putting  a  stop  to  much 
of  the  outrage    that  disgraces   every 
large  town.    l*he  constant  check  will 
act  as  a  preventative — the  conscious- 
ness of  being  well  known  and  closely 
observed  will  be  a  bar  to  temptation 
and  a  strong  incentive  to  hidustrious 
emulation.     By   annexing   to    it    tiie 
Improvement  now  suggested,  the   ge- 
neration that   succeeds    the    present, 
will  enter  into  active  life  with  prin- 
ciples the  nH>8t  beneficial  to  society. 
I'heir  actions  will  correspond  to  the 
fetrlings-  from    which    they     spring : 
their  industry  dannot  but  be  success- 
ful, because  it  will  be^xcited  by  proper 
motives    and     directed     to     worthy 
ends. 


*  The  success  attending  this  system  of 
education,  though  on  a  confined  scale,  in 
the  Sunday  Schoot,  is  sufficient  to  eviuce 
the  utility  of  the  plan  now  proi>o^ed.  - 
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KVLSS   AND    RBGULATIOVS     FOR   THE 
HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Preliminary  Remarks. 
This  institution  ig  intended  for  the 
relief  of  such  indigent  persons  as  are 
not  altogether  incapable  of  labour  ; 
the  poor- house  being  the  proper  re- 
ceptacle for  the  aged  and  infirm, 
wliere  they  can  be  supported  for  a 
sum  much  less  than  would  be  requi- 
site from  any  other  means.  . 

The  house  of  industry  is  therefore 
designed  to  abolish  mendicity,  and, 
a*  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  its  re- 
currence, by  discouraging  idleness, 
alfording  means  to  industry,  and 
furnisliing  partial  relief,  where  the 
earnings  of  the  poor  are  not  tui!icietit 
for  their  support. 

To  ed'ect  these  objects,  work  will 
he  provided ;  but  as  the  intention 
of  such  an  institution  is  to  allord 
temporary  rather  than  permanent 
employment,  to  stimulate  to  domestic 
industry,  rather  than  stand  in  lieu  of 
it,  the  branches  •of  labour  embraced 
by  it  should  be  few  and  simple,  and 
the  reward  alwavs  less  ^han  to  aftord 
temptation  to  neglect  their  accustomed 
modes  of  subsistence.  The  labour 
ftliould  therefore  be  confined  to  spin- 
ning linen  and  woollen  varn,  knitimg, 
picking  oakum,  and  such  other  species 
of  work  as  affords  the  readiest  means 
of  employing  a  Bumber  of  hands, 
risquing  the  least  loss  on  the  change 
or  removal  of  the  workers,,  which 
will  be  constantly^  taking  place,  and 
being  attended  vt'iih  less  trouble  iu 
the  management. 

Getteral  Meeting, 

A  general  meeting  of  the  inhabi. 
tants  shall  be  summoned,  by  public 
notice,  on  the  second  Ihursday  in 
January,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  general  state  of  the  institution, 
receive  the  report  of  the  last  com- 
mittee, elect  a  new  one,  and  make 
Riiy  new  regulations  that  may  be  deem- 
ed necessary. 

Ten  days  previous  to  the  annual 
meeting,  a  correct  statement  of  the 
receipt  and  expenditure,  with  profit 
or  loss  on  manufactures  and  labour 
performed  in  the  establishment,  shall 
ue  laid  before  the  public,  signed  by 
the  committee  of  accounts. 

The  busii^ebs  of  the  general  meeting 


shall  be  conducted  id  the   fbllowiDC 
order  i — 

i.  Ihe  sovereign,  or,  in  his  ab^ 
sence,  any  other  inhabitant  whorm 
tlie  meetiig  may  choose,  shall  bo 
called  to  the  chair.  , 

II.  The  chairman  of  the  old  com- 
mittee shall  read  a  report  of  tijeir 
proceedings  and  state  of  the   fund*. 

III.  Any  incidental  business  may  be 
discussed. 

IV.  Ihe  members  who  are  to  com- 
pose the  committee  for  the  ensuing 
year,  will  be  elected  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  under  that  bc^id. 

Of  ihe  Omwiittee, 
The  general  committee  shall  consist 
of  thirty. 

Ten  of  these  shall  vacate  tbeif 
place<,  and  the  number  be  *»upplied 
by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting* 
after  the  following  manner:-* 

One  month  previous  to  the  general 
meeting,  the  committee  sliall  select 
from  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  in  general,  twenty  persons, 
who  appear  to  them  suitable  lor  the 
office,  and  who  liave  expressed  their 
willingness  to  act  to  a  sub-corn mittcc 
appointed  for   that  purpose. 

Lists  of  the  candidates  to  fill  the 
vacancies  shall  be  prepared,  and 
furnished  to  the  general  meeting, 
not,  howevtr,  to  interfere  with  tlie 
right  of  every  individual  present 
irom  voting  lor  any  person  not  so 
recommended. 

In  case  any  of  the  thirty  members 
of  the  committee  be  incapacitated 
from  acting,  by  absence,  or  a  con- 
tinuance ot  ill  healih,  that  person 
of  the  twenty,  balloted  for  at  the 
general  meeting,  having  the  next 
gieaie5t  number  of  votes  alter  the  tea 
elected,  shall  be  called  to  fill  his 
place,  and  so  in  succession. 

From  the  committee  siiall  be  chosen^ 
by  ballot,  a  treasurer,  and  three 
sub-comniittces  of  three  each,  Tii.-*- 

A  committee  of  distributions, 

A  committee  of  industry,  and 

A  committee  of  accounts. 

The  remaining  twenty  memben  of 
the  committee  snail  be  sub-divided 
into  ten  sections  of  weekly  directors, 
one  of  M  hom  shall  retire  at  the  end  <rf 
cacti  week. 

Ihe  general  committee  sball  meet 
at    the    house    at    ten     o^cIock     oa 
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Saturday  in  each  week ;  at  their 
meetings,  which  shall  be  open  to  all 
tubscriberii  the  director  who  retires 
will  preside,  or  in  hi«  absence,  the 
other  ilirector;  in  case  both  are  ab- 
sent, the  director  who  vacated  his 
place  last,  as  from  them  may  be 
expected  such  information  a^  will 
be  necessary  to  guide  the  committee  in 
their  delit>eratious. 

Cfflhe  Collectors,     , 

Immediately  after  the  general 
meeting,  the  committee  shall  nomi- 
nate gentlemen  to  collect  the  annual 
subscriptions,  in  which  duty  they  will 
be  assisted  by  the  visitors  in  their  dif- 
terenl  districts. 

Respectability  of  character,  and 
teal  for  the  institution  are  requisites 
most  necessary  in  collectors;  they 
thall  make  their  collections,  and  re- 
turn the  amount  to  the  treasure^ 
on  or  t>efore  the  last  Saturday  in 
March. 

Of  the  Treasurer. 

The  treasurer  shall  receive  the 
annual  subscriptions  from  the  collect- 
ors. 

He  shall  give  to  the  steward,  from 
time  to  time,  such  sums  as  shall  be 
ordered  by  the  gentral  committee, 
which  orcfer.  shall  be  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  day,  and  at  least 
two  of  the  commiUee  oi  accounts. 
Of  the  Sub-comrniltcis. 

The  committee  of  distributions 
shall  meet  every  Monday  evening 
at  eight /o'clock.  1  he  duty  of  this 
committee  shall  be  to  provide  the 
establishment  with  the  sundry  articles 
dispensed  to  the  poor,  a:;  coals,  po. 
tatoes,  and  ingredients  for  the  soup 
kitchen. 

Cases  of  sudden  and  unexpected 
distress,  which  cannot  be  refeired  to 
the  general  rules,  shall  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  committee. 
^Vhen  any  such  case  occurs,  the 
visitors  shall  give  a  note  of  it  to 
ll»e  steward,  to  be  immediately  re- 
ferred to  this  ccmmiitee,  who  will 
grant  such  temporary  relief  as  they 
slull  deem  necessary.  In  order  that 
a  steady  regularity  be  preserved  in 
the  expenditure,  and  while  the  ends 
in  view  are  obtained,  that  the  funds 
iliould  be  strictly  husbanded,  this 
committee  will  apportion,  and  re- 
vise, from  time  to  time   as   circum- 
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stances  may  demand,  the  quantum 
of  rations,*  which  shall  be  distri- 
buted in  the  several  districts,  according 
to  the  necessity  and  number  requiring 
relief  in  each. 

As  these  duties  require  the  utmost 
opconomy  and  care,  to  prevent  them 
becoming  secret  inlets  to  idleness* 
it  is  recommended  in /the  strongest 
manner,  that  the  general  committee 
pay  the  utmost  attention  to  select 
members,  possessed  of  the  necessary 

3ualitications,  of  zeal,  sagacity  in 
etecting  impostures,  and  fortitude 
in  resisting  importunity ;  as  also  that 
they  be  constant  residents  in  th^ 
town. 

The  Committee  of  Industry  shall 
meet  every  Tuesday  evening  at 
eight  o'clock.  '1  heir  •  duty  shall  be- 
to  provide  the  establishment  with 
raw  materials  for  labour,  and  dis« 
pose  of  manufactured  articles,  wbk;K 
shall  be  done  in  all  possible  cases 
by  contract  and  proposal,  taking 
care  that  the  raw  material  be  con- 
stantly supplied  in  sufficient  quan*. 
tiiy. 

Ihey  shall  purchase  wheels,  reels^ 
and  every  other  article  necessary  in 
the  manufactures.  - 

The  committee  of  accounts  shall 
meet  every  Weditesday  evening  at  S 
oVlock. 

Their  duty  is  to  inspect,  and  audit 
the  books>  see  that  they  are  regularlr 
postecl,  examine  accounu  furnished*, 
order  payment,  and  prepare  the 
annual  statement  of  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure. 

Lach  of  these  sub  committees  shall 
keep  minutes  of  their  proceedings 
in  books  for  the  purpose,  which 
shall  be  constantly  before  the  general 
committee  at  their  weekly  meeting. 
'  Of  the  weekly  Directors, 

The  first  director  shall  have  the 
general  superintendance  of  the  labour 
iuternal  and  external. 

in  cases  of  misconduct,  he  shall 
have  the  power  of  lining  to  the  a- 
mount  of  half  a  day's  earnings. 

In  more  heinous  eases,  or  for . 
perseverance  In  miscomluct,  he  shall  . 
.report  the  offence  to  the  comn)ittee,  . 
and  the  punishment  he  thinks  requi- 

'      '  \ 

*  A  ration  of  soup  or  poi-atoes  is  one  , 
quart.— A  ration  of  coals  is  gna  galloQ, 
Kk 
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lite,  whe^btr.  it  be  public  •dmonttiOB^ 
or  diimbsal  for  a  stated  length  of 
time. 

Tho  second  direcior  shall  attend 
to  the  daily  distributiofi  of  soup, 
aod  weekly  distribution  of  coals  and 
potatoes,  taking  care  that  the  rations 
are  served  out  in  a  cleanlj^,  regular, 
and  orderly  manner;  and  in  no  in* 
stance  deviate  from  the  quantities 
stated  in  the  visitors'  tickets>  when 
regularly  filled  and  countersigned. 

I'be  two  directors  shall  attend 
every  day  at  ten  o'ckck,  to  inspect 
and  countersign  the  visitors'  tickets ; 
and  they  shall  sign  none  when  the 
applicant  is  not  present  to  ansurer 
tooh  questions  as  they  propose. 

At  the  end  of  each  week  the  di- 
rectors will,  severally  re^iort  on  the 
general  progress  o4  the  institution, 
and  note  any  improvement  they 
think  necessary  for  the  decision  of 
the  generaf  committee  ;  but  in  no 
C99e  to  retire  from  the  direction 
withoat  making  a  report  on  the 
•tale  of  their  particular    department. 

Of  the  VuitGra. 
The  town  within  tlie  lamps  shaU  be 
dHrided  into  ten  districts,  in  each 
district,  two  of  the  weekly  directors 
wiH  also  officiate  as  visitors — ^The 
selection  shail  be  regulated  by  the 
local  convenience  ot  the  visitor's 
residence. 

1  hey  shall  keep  regular  aad  cor. 
rect  reports  of  the  state  of  the  poor 
receiving  assibtaace  fmm  the  house 
in  their  dtstiicts. 

These  reports  shall  remain  constantly 
in  the  house  for  the  inspection  of. 
the  committee.  For  the  visitor's  own 
convenience,  it  is  recommended  that 
he  should  keep  a  small  book  ruled 
in  columns  as  the  rq>ort. 

When  applied  to  for  work,  he 
shall  grant  the  regular  certificate 
and  recommendation  which  when 
aipted,  shall  be  presented  at  the 
steward's  office  at  ten  o'clock,  for 
Cl^e  decisioti  of  the  weekly  directors. 

On  application  for  assistance  in 
radons  trom  the  house,  and  being 
satisfied  of  the  exigency  of  the  case, 
they  will  grant  tickets  for  propor- 
lionate  relief,  accompanying  it^%ith 
the  recommendation  properly  filled, 
which  recommendation  and  ticket 
shall  be  presented,  as  in  the  formar 


case  for  work.  No  alteratiop  diaU 
however  be  made  in  any  dbtrtct 
vrhHe  the  visitors  of  it  act  as  weekly 
directors,  except  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity,  whicD  must  be  approved 
at  the  nrst  meeting  of  the  general 
committee. 

'Ihe  visitors  in  granting  relief,  are 
eniou)ed  to  observe  toe  foUowiog 
rules : — 

I.  No.  person  who  has  not  been 
constantly  resident  in  Bellast  fur 
twelve  months  previous,  shall  leceive 
aid  from  this  institution,  except  m 
cases  of  extraordinary  distress,  which 
shall  be  referred  to  the  committee 
of  distributions. 

II.  No  funily,  the  fistber  of  which 
is  resident,  and  able  to  work,  shall 
receive  distributions  from  the  bouse. 
I'hey  may  nevertheless  be  admitted 
to  work ;  but  in  no  case  shall  as- 
sistance be  given  to  any  who  bavc 
children  of  an  age  to  contribute  to 
their  own  support  that    remain  idle. 

III.  All  old  infirm  people,  alto- 
sether  unfit  for  labour*  are  cases 
for  the  poor.bouse;  but  where  they 
ptefor  remaining  out,  with  relatives 
or  friends,  who  can  afford  them  some 
support,  they  may  receive  partial 
assistance  from  the  house. 

No  family  or  families,  using  the 
same  fire,  shaU  in  any  case  receive 
more  than  six  rations  of  coaU  per 
week. 

IV.  In  distributing  potatoes  and 
soup,  it  is  suggested  that  one  ration 
(see  note  page  265)  for  an  aduh,  and 
a  half  ration  for  each  child  unable 
to  work  per  day,  would  in  the  wosrt 
cases  be  sufficient ;  but  as  it  is  alto- 
gether impossible  to  prescribe  the 
exact  rel  ief  requ  ired  m  every  partico  lar 
case,  it  must  rest  principally  at  the 
discretion  of  the  visitors,  wlioshoukl 
constantly  bear  in  mind  •  that  the 
grand  object  of  the  histitutioo  is  io 
introduce  habKs  of  industry,  order, 
and  cleanliness  among  tiie  lower 
classes. 

€tf  ihe  Steward. 

The  steward  shall  keep  the  keys  of 
the  house,  and  have  the  immediate 
superintendance  of  the  whole,  under 
the  inspection  of  the  committee. 

He  shall  keep  the  regular  books  of 
accounts,  and  other  necessary  books, 
whieh  ha  shall  be  particuiar  to  have 
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posted  daily;  that  tftii  duty  may 
BoC  ioterfeve  wttli  the  •ther  bustaets 
of  the  day.  it  t&all  be  doAe  in  the 
tnmn^  ilktt  tbe    worken  quit  the 


Hit  boon  of  atteodaoce  ahaH  be 
Irom  six  o'clock    moniiDg,   to    oioe 

o'decfc  evenmii^  allowing    from    nine 

to  balt-pait  Ruie  for  breakfast,  and  Urom 
two  to  ihfce  to  dinner. 

His  office  shall  be  open  every  day 
for  the  delivery  and  receipt  of  thie 
maimteturesi  from  ten  to  one,  and 
from  three  to  five,  Tbutsday  esccepl- 
ed»  on  which  day  no  work  will  be 
ddtvered  or  received  after  twelve  o* 
clock. 

He  sbaH  be  constant  in  the  inapec- 
1)011  of  the  working  rooms,  and  the 
other  internal  departments  of  the  house, 
aad  carefnHy  report  ev^ry  instance  of 
nnoonduct. 

He  shall  be  pcesent  at  the  daily 
distribution  of  sono,  and  the  weekly 
distribution  of  coals  and  potatoes. 

He  shall  have  the  direction  of 
the  servants  of  the  establishment, 
subject  to  the  controul  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

He  shall  cause  aH  the  manufaotui^ 
tfd  articles,  received  on  the  day  pre^ 
viou^  to  be  counted,  assorted,  put 
tip  m  lots,  and  numbered,  each  day 
before  the  breakfast  hour,  that  this 
duty  may  not  interrupt  the  other 
buiQiess. 

He  shall  issue  notices  for  special 
meetings  o#  the  committee,  and  sub. 
committeesy  and  shall  give  timely  no* 
ticc  (o  every  gentleman  engaged  in 
the  afors  ol  the  mstitotion,  of  any 
appobtment  he  may  receive,  or  of 
any  duty  allotted  bim  to  perform. 

Ue  shall  take  care  to  have  posted 
up  in  the  most  public  parts  of  the 
house,  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  for  tb«  general  information 
of  the  workers. 

He  shall  lay  all  accounts  furnished 
to  the  house,  before  the  committee  of 
accounts,  at  their  weekly  meeting,  to 
be  approved  and  signed  by  them  be- 
bre  aayipenL 

He  shall  be  responsible,  that  all 
tbe  business  o^  the  day  be  transact- 
ed  at  tiie  times,  and  m  the  manner 
directed  by  these  retuilations,  and  in 
BO  instance  deviate  therefrom,  unless 
by  express  desire  of  the  committee. 


qf  ike  Gate  Keeper. 
The  gake  keeper  shall  take  parti- 
cular  Dodce  of  every  worker  going 
in  and  out,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
Moperty  of  the  iostitutiQfn  behig  pur- 
He  shall  permit  none  lo  leave  the 
bouse,  exeept  at  the  usoa(  hour  of 
dismissal,  nntess  by  special  lenve  of 
the  steward,  or  director  ;  nor  shnli 
he  admit  any  thnt  h«ve  net  business, 
without  permisiioo  from  the  Steirard 
or  difedar. 

Of  Ike  Ekeken. 
The  cook  shall  have  UiO  tuperin. 
tendance  of  the  kitchen,  onder  the  di- 
rection of  the  steward. 

She  shall  pot  allow  any  of  the 
workers,  either  internal  or  external, 
into  the  kitchen,  which  she  sfaaH  be 
careful  to  keep  eleaD,  rid  tip  and  or- 
derly. 

She  shall  nnke  the  soup  according 
to  the  printed  directfons,  which  shall 
be  hung  up  in  the  kitchen,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  members^  and  shall 
have  it  ready  for  delivery  every  day 
at  one  ci'clock. 

Of  the  hiMrihtti&ns. 
Soup  shall  be  distributed  every  day, 
Sunday  excepted,  precisely  at  oneo* 
clock;  thb  distributkin  will  always 
cease  at  two,  that  the  other  business 
of  tbe  house  may  not  be  interrupt- 
ed. 

On  Thursday  m  each  weekt  st 
twelve  o'clock,  the  distribution  of 
coals  and  potatoes  will  take  place, 
beginning  alternately  at  the  first  dis. 
trtct  and  ending  at  the  last,  and  be. 
ginning  at  the  nst  and  end'mr  at  the 
first ;  tickets  regularly  signecf  by  the 
visitors,  and  counter-signed  by  the 
directors,  being  always  inquired  to 
entitle  the  bearer  to  these  di^buw 
tions. 

qflahmr. 
The  species  of  labour  to  be  prao> 
tised,  shiill  for  the    present,  be   con- 
fined to  the  sphmingof  fiax  and  wool, 
knitting,  and  picking  oakum. 

When  any  person  appli^  for  a 
^heel,  fiox,  wool,  or  knitting  yam, 
the  visitor  shallgive  them  the  prinu 
td  recommendation  for  that  purpose 
to  be  signed  by  some  respect^ 
able  inhabitant  of  the  town  or 
neighboorhood;  when  signed,  it  is 
to    ^    return^    to    th«     risitor^ 
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and  countersigned  by  them;  theap- 
plicant  will  then  present  it  at  tde 
steward's  office,  at^en  o'clock  (morn- 
ing) for  the  approval  and  signature 
or  the  weekly  directors.  If  approve 
by  them,  it  will  be  entered,  num. 
bered,  and  filed  on --the  district  file 
for  reference  hereafter. 

To  persons  havioK  fiax  wheels,  one 

pound  of   Jax  shall  be  delivered  at 

once,  for  the  spinning  of  which  they 

shall  receive  as  follovrs  : 

For  yam  of  two  hanks  to  the  pound^ 

Ditlo  of  thcee  ditto. 

Ditto  of  four  ditto. 

Ditto  of  five  ditto. 

Ditto  of  six  ditto, 
To   persons  having    wool   wheels, 
two  pounds  of  wool  will  be  delivere<l 
at  a  time,  for  the  spinning  of  which 

they  shall  receive — 

To  persons  appKing  for  yam  to 
\iW\U  one  pound  will  he  delivered  at 
once,  for  which  they  shall  receive  as 
follows  : 

For  men's  stockings,      inches  long. 

Women's  ditto,        ditto, 

C hi ldren*s  ditto,       ditto. 

Men's  mits,  without  fingers, 

Ditto,  with  fingers. 

Men's  night^caps, 

Petticoats^ 

Gaiters, 
•fhese  prices  sliall  b€  revised  from 
time  to  time,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
committee,  and  according  to  the  price 
of  the  materials. 

No  wheel,  reel,  or  flax,  shall  re- 
main with  any  spinner  after  she  ceas- 
es to  retMm  to  the  house  two  hanks 
per  week,  unless  for  reasons  to  be 
satisfactorily  accotmted  for  to  tbevi- 
aitojr. 

In  like  manner,  no  wool  wheel, . 
or  wool,  shall  remain  out,  after  tlie 
possessor  ceases  to  deliver  tni  ee  pounds 
of  wool  per  week,  unless  satisfactorily 
explained,  as  above  ;  nor  shall  any 
knitter  receive  yarn,  who  does  not 
return  one  pound  weight  of  knitting 
,  per  week. 

Flax,  wool,  and  knitting  yam,  shall 
be  delivered  and  received  by  weight ; 
great  care  being  observed  that  the 
workers  do  not  practice  frauds  in  their 
returns,  by  augmenting  the  weight, 
by  grease,   water  and  other  means. 

*  These  blanks  to  be  filled  up  from  time 
t«  time  as  t|ie  committee  may  judge  ri^^c. 


Picking  Oakum, 
Persons  desiring  to  be  employed 
in  the  house  at  oakum  may  be  ad- 
mitted, on  producing  the  customary 
recommendation  these  recommeo- 
dations  will  be  numbered  and  fil- 
ed on  the  oakum  file,  and  the  bear* 
er  will  be  informed  of  his  num* 
ber,  and  designated  and  paid  by  it 
during  his  stay  in  the  house.  llie 
pickers  shall  'be  arranged  in  each 
room  according  to  their  number,  over 
which  there  sliall  be  an  overseer  ap- 
pointed to  prevent  noise,  and  preserve 
order  and  regularity,  who  shall  report 
every  instance  of  impropriety  to  the 
steward  or  first  director. 

For  every  pound  of   well   picked 
oakum,     the     worker    shall     receive 
on  delivery^ 

The  pickers  shall  be  paid,  and  their 
work  received  from  the  first  on  the 
list  to  the  last,  and  from  the  la^t  to 
the  first  alternately. 

The'M*  hours  for  work  shall  be  from 
six  in  the  morning,  till  six  in  the 
evening,  in  summer,  and  from  seven 
till  five  In   winter. 

They  shall  be  allowed  one  hour, 
from  nine  till  ten,  for  breakfast,  and 
from  two  till  three;  for  dinner  each 
day. 

Note — ^The  aforementioned  working 
hours  are  equally  applicable  to  aU 
internal  workers  about  the  estabii&Ji- 
ment;  at  no  other  hour»  shad  they 
enter  or  depart,  uidoss  by  permission 
of  the  steward,  or  conuiiiitee,  who 
shall  cause  the  roll  to  be  called  at 
eight  o'clock  morning,  in  the  whiter, 
and  at  six  o'clock  in  summer,  and 
at  ten  and  three  every  da}, 
0/  Rewards, 

On  the  first  Saturday  in  April,  and 
the  first  Saturday  in  October,  pre- 
miums shall  be  adjudged  by  the  ge. 
neral  committee  to  the  most  inrlus- 
trious,  according  to  the  follow  itig 
rules  :— 

To  persons  having  One  child  under 
two  years,  for  the  greatest  cjuaiuitv 
of  yarn  returned  to  the  hou'se,  o'f 
which  none  must  have  been  aefictent 
in  count  or    weight,  £{. 

For  tlie  second  greatest  quantity,  15$. 

For  the  third        do.  lOs. 

To  the  person  returning  the  greatest 

Suantity  of  linen  yarn,  not  having  a 
hild  tmdertwo  years,  i^. 
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For  the  second  greatest quaotit  J,    lOs. 

For  the  third  gre*ite»t    do.  5s. 

1  o  the  |>er«on  returning  the  greatest 
(|uaiuiiy  in  weight,  of  woolleu  }urn, 
in  a  dry  and  sound   state,  £\. 

Fori  Ue  second  greatest  quantity,  13s. 

Forthetiiird  greatest    do.         MOs. 

'lo  tiie  person  wdo  has  received 
from  the  house,  the  greatest  sum  for 
knltiiiig,  ^1. 

For  the  second  greatest  sum,      Ijs. 

For  tiie  third  do.  lOs. 

These  premiums  when  awarded  shall 
iovariably  be  lodged  viith  the  visitors 
cyf  tiie  district,  in  which  the  pet  son 
10  obtaining  resides,  who  shall  be  in- 
structed to  expend  the  tame  in  ne- 
cessary articles  of  cloaihs,  bedding, 
kc  tor  their  u>e. 

Cff  the  apprehending  qf  FagranU, 

A  suifioient  number  of  constables 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  commiitee 
of  the  poor  house,  according  lo  the 
form  directed  by  the  act  ot  parlia- 
ment to  apprehend  vagrants,  under 
ttie  direction  of  the  committee  of  the 
bouse  of    industry. 

An  o^ice  shall  be  opened  at  a  cen- 
tral part  of  the  tov%n,  where  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  these  licensed  con- 
8lal»les  siiall  be  in  constant  waiting 
from  in  the  morning,  to 

at  night,  in  reafiine^s  to 
act  when  called  on  by  a  member  of 
the  commiitte. 

When  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  observe  afTy  vagrant  begging* 
he  shall  immediately  ieave  at  the 
odice  a  written  order,  describing  the 
peison  he  wished  to  haveappreltended; 
and  the  constable  in  waiting  shall  im- 
mediately proceed  to  seize  the  per^ 
son  so  described,  a»d  wlien  identitied 
by  the  person  issuing  the  order,  shall 
lodge  him ,  or  her  in  the  poor-house 
or  hou^e  of  correct;ioii ;  and  in  doing 
so,  they  shall  take  ^ith  them  the 
order  tor  the  arrest,  which  shall  be 
considered  snfhcient  autnority  to  the 
gatekeeper  and  steward  of  tne  poor- 
,house,  for  die  admission  of  the  person 
apprehended.* 

?  1  n  case  any  of  the  const^let  >.UaU  be 
Vftattitrd  in  the  execution  of  tht^ir  duty, 
lie  khall  make  a  report  of  it  to  the  com- 
ipitieti  at  their  next  wet* kly  nicenng,  and 
pix>pei  step*  »hail  iiumt^iiitely  be  taken 
ty  pttui>U  the  oiTeodCi^ 


These  orders  thus  issued  shall  be 
laid  before  t)^^  commiuee  at  their 
weekly  meeting,  togt  ther  with  a  re- 
port of  tbe  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  e)cecuted ;  and  rn  case 
any  of  the  per^ns  described  in  them. 
be  not  lodged  in  the  poor-house,  or 
house  ot  correction,  the  constable  shall 
be  subject  to  the  penalty  of 

for  ef  ery  such  omission,  cinte«s 
he  can  give  a  satisfactory  reason  tor 
it  to  tbe  committee. 


/br  f  Ae  Beffast  Mtmthly  Magazij^e^ 

SAINCLA^R,     • 

Continued  from  p.iS,  No.  XIX. 

SUE  bad  already  had  the  glory 
of  exhibiting  some  pictures  inilie 
rooms  at  the  Louvre,  through  tiie 
iniluence  of  a  celebrated  painter  (for 
at  that  time  this  honour  was  granted  to 
amateurs  with  difficulty)  Sainciair  wa< 
not  ignorant  of  this:  he  knew  also, 
that  Clotilda  was  labouring  witli  ardour 
for  the  next  exhibition,  which  was 
to  take  place  in  a  month.  Duval 
who  did  not  partake  .of  Sainciair's 
enthusiasm  for  Clotilda,  openly  com- 
bated bis  inclination.  '*  bo/'  said  be^ 
**  at  last,  notwithstanding  your  vow, 
you  are  going  to  espouse  a  woman 
of  celebrity."  •*  i  am  not  quite  de- 
cided yet ;  but  remember  it  is  not 
the  arts  1  hate:  what  t'ispleases  me 
is  the  importance  amateurs  attach  to 
tridtng  stlccesses,  and  to  inferior  talents: 
it  is  that  unbridled  self  love,  which 
so  entirely  changes  the  feeling  female 
soul,  as  to  make  it  capable  of  sa. 
enticing  its  dearest  aJiections."  *«  Do 
you  think  Clotilda,  is  free  from  this 
vanity  ?"  *«  It  has  not  hardened  her 
heart  however  ;  she  can  love.  Faint, 
ing  is  only  her  amusement,  if  vanity 
has  not  turned  her  head,  it  must 
be  from  humility  then,  that  she  ex^ 
bibits  publicly  her  pictures,  beside 
those  ot  the  greatest  mastei-s.'*^  "  Nos; 
she  follows  through  a  kind  of  ^  indo- 
lence, a  ridiculous  example,  which  h 
but  too  common  at  this  time  v  as  to 
any  tiling  else,  mv  sentiments  for 
her,  have  not  in  the  least  changed 
my  notions  with  respect  to  anjateur«; 
my  opinions  on  that  head  are  as  se- 
vere as  ever.  It  is  asserted  that  a. 
mateurs  should  meet  with  more  io- 
j^aigcncc^  than  pcotessed  ai lists ;,  be 
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it  »o,  when  in  company',  complaisance 
alone  obliges  them  to  -an    exhibition 
of   their  talents  ;  but  wlien   they  vo- 
luntarily exhibit  in  public^   it  h   na- 
tural to  judg<»  more  severely  of  them« 
than  of  artists.     The  second,  ami  e- 
ven  the  ttiird  rank  i$  a  place  of  ho- 
nour.    An  artist  of  the  middle  rank 
may    be    very  much    esteemed ;    be 
does  not  show  himself  in  public  from 
presumption ;   it  is  an   obligation    on 
iiim,  unich  constitutes  his    situation, 
which  makes  his  existence.     But  the 
amateur,  who  produces  himself,  if  be  be 
not  justified  by  the  first  rate  talents, 
takeri    an    inconsiderate    step    which 
almost     always    proves    a    ridiculous 
yzTciiy,    Besides,  how  can  i  feel  a  wish 
to  criticise  with  severity,  the  picture 
of  an  art'ist ;    i  know  be  cannot  sell 
it  at  a  high  price ;   justice    is    done 
to  him  then  :    but  the  amateur,  who 
does  not  sell  his  pro^luctions,  cannot 
gain-  any  information  from  the  offers 
of  purchaseCB ;  and   when   I  see  him 
in  a  public  exhibition,  place  his  pic- 
ture between    those    of   Guer'm    and 
Gerard,  I    feel   strongly  tempted   to 
ridicule  him  ;   while,  it    I  bad  found 
this  same  work  in    his  own  cabinet, 
or  that  of    a  friend,  I    would    have 
praised  it  with  pleasure."      **  Let  us 
addt  that    your  amateur  painters    of 
high     pretensions   are    aiwavs    under 
suspicion  of  obtaining    a    little    help 
in  their  labours."    •*  Clotilda  is  inca- 
pal^lc  of  such  deceit."     **  Kvery  one 
^ioes  not  judge  so  favourably  ot  her." 
**  bhe  IS  too  handsome  and  too  amia- 
ble not  to  excite  envy."     "  You  will 
marry   her,  i  am  convinced."    **  But ; 
1  ^ish  to'  reflect  on  the  matter  yet, 
anci  in  iJie  case  of  Albina,  i  did  not 
hesitate."     *'  Oi\ !    how  much  better 
^hc  would    have    suited   you."      •*  I 
feel  ft  but  too   deeply,  and  it  was  to 
disengage    myself  from  so  dangerous 
a   repollectiQU,  th^   i    wish   to  fonii 
another  engagement."  "  But  you  ought 
to  make  a  good  choice."    *<  At  least 
1  promise  you,  not  to  do  any   thing 
in  a  hurry." 

Some  short  time  after  this  convert 
satiour  Sainclair  heard  lale  at  night, 
twat  Clolikia's  sister  had  ju-^t  expired. 
Clotilda,  having  remaiueu  in  her  u> 
SMal  security,  could  not,  as  had  been 
foreseen,  receive  her  last  sigh: -she 
^a$  MX  the  coutttry,  4x  leagues  from 


Paris;  the  messenger  tent  by  die 
dying  person,  arrived  at  the  time, 
wnen^  Clotilda  was  actkig  in  a  pri- 
vate play. 

The  mistress  of  the  house,  ta  pre* 
vent  disturbing  the  pleasures  of  tbe 
party,  not  only  took  good  care,  tbat 
the  performance  should  not  be  in- 
terrupted by  informing  CloCikia,  that 
her  sister  viai^  in  the  last  agonies,  bet 
resolved  to  ke<p  tiie  arrival  oiF  the  nies- 
senger  unknown  ti;!  tfte  next  monuDg. 

Ihus  Clotilda  did  not  tee  the  per* 
son  who  came  to  hasten  her  retont« 
until  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  alter 
her  sister's  death.  I'hese  things  were 
circumsuntially  told  to  SainrUur,  and 
it  was  added  that  Clotilda  had  gt^fect 
herself  up  to  the  most  violent  des^ 
pair.  This  account  moved  Saincfaur 
y^Tj  much.  It  was  too  late  to  go 
and  make  any  inquiries  aboat  the  Incoiu 
solable  Clotilda  ;  and  an  ailair  of  the 
greatest  consecfuencc  was,  the  next  day 
to  employ  Sainclair*s  whole  morning. 

Beiore  he  went  to  bed,    be  wrole 
to  Clotilda,  to  inform    her,    that   be 
was  compelled  to    leave  home    very 
early  the  next  morning,  and  to  spend 
almost  the  whole  day  at  St  Germain's : 
be  therefore  could    not  present  him- 
self  at  her  house  before  nine  in  the 
eve4un5.      The  nextiinorning  however 
he  received  a  note,  whic^r  treed  fatm  from 
the  obligation  of  going  to    St.  Ger-> 
main's,  and  consequently  lett  him  to 
dispose  of  his    day  as  he  pleased^- 
-At  ten  in  the  morning  therefore,  he 
hasted    to     Clotikla's,    without    any 
previous  notice.      Clotilda,  bel'ieTing 
she  should  not  see  him  till  evening, 
had    not  in  tiie  least  expected  him ; 
but  she  had  put  him  on  her  list;-—' 
so  he  was  immediately  admitted.     He 
was    detained    some  minutes    in   the 
w ith-dra wing  room  ;  after  which  a  ser* 
vant  maid    led    htm   into    Cloti)da*s 
chamber,  where  he    found   her   lying 
on  a  couch.     He  was  touched  to  the 
bottom  of  his  soul,  on  seeing  her  with 
her  hair  dishevelled,  pale  (lorabewas 
not  rouged)  spiritless,  one  hand  boid*^ 
iuff  a  smelling  bottle,  and  tkQ  other 
holding  a  h^dkerchief  to    ber  eyes, 
her  immo\^able  attitude,  the  dborder 
of  her  dress,    her    groans  and    sobv 
caused  in  him  an  inexpressible  trouble's    - 
he  stood  spetehless  for  some  iiistablt^ 
iiod    when  be  could  speak,  Clot!l#r 
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mast  have  conceived  from  the  great 
alteration  in  his  roice,  bow  deeply 
he  was  affected. 

Her  plaintive  accents  became  so 
bcart-rendiog,  that  tiie  kind  hearted 
Saioclair  was  melted  into  tears  ;  but  it 
was  with  terror  he  perceived,  that 
Clotilda  did  not  sliea  a  single  tear: 
h»  was  not  ignorant  bow  dangerous 
k»Uu  grirf  is,  and  he  attributed 
the  suffocMion,  she  seemed  to  labour 
Qoder,  to  this  impossibility  of  weeping: 
be  in  vain  conjured  her  to  take  some 
drops,  "'Ah  !*'  cried  Clotilda,  "there 
ii  QO  remedy  for  such  sorrow  !  1 
bave  been  in  the  situation  you  see, 
from  the  moment  i  learned  my  niis- 
fonaoe  ;  it  is  a  thunder  stroke  which 
hai  tbrowo  me  to  the  ground ;  i  need 
Dot  wail ;  1  know  not  if  I  suffer  ; — 
1  ^01  annihilated ;  all  my  faculties 
are  extinguished  ;  I  no  longer  exist ! 
ah!  leave  roe  in  this  happy  stupor, 
yoa  cannot  draw  me  out  ot  it  with- 
out hurlmg  me  headlong  into  the  most 
violent  despair.** 

At  these  words  Salnclair,  penetrate 
ed  with  tenderness  and  love,  threw 
bioiself  on  hb  knees,  and  seized  one 
of  Clotilda't  hands,  in  doing  this 
be  stirred  a  small  table,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  near  the  couch,  ainl  a 
pallet  full  of  colours  tell  on  her  feet. 
"Heavens.^"  she  exclaimed,  a  pallet 
which  beyond  a  doubt  1  must  have 
placed  tKere  some  days  ago ;  a  pal- 
let !  for  pity's  sake  hide  that  odious 
object  from  me;  it  kills  me."  '•  How? 
a  pallet:"  <«  well  a  pallets  ah!  it 
was  she  taught  me  to  paint,  and  I 
passionately  loved  the  art,  only  because 
1  owed  this  talent  to  her."  '*  Ado- 
rable Clotilda  !'*  ''  Now  the  sight 
of  an  ousel,  or  a  pallet  recal  such 
mournful  recollections  ;  but  henceforth 
1  will  paint  no  m€»re,  I  could  not 
hold  the  pencil  and  live ;  alas !  I 
had  finished  the  picture  she  wished 
me  to  exhibit  at  the  rooms,  in  about 
a  fortnight — 1  owe  this,  respect  to 
her  memory;  but  what  interest  can 
1  take  in  any  success  it  may  have : 
she  will  no  longer  t>e  there  to  enjoy 
it." 

These  words  wrought  Sainclair's  en- 
thusiasm to  its  height:  he  took  the 
faUl  pallet  with  the  design  of  going 
to  hide  it  in  the  neighbouring  room ; 
but  unbappily  be  had  tbc;  aukwavdnest 


to  let  it  fall  on  the  knees  and  under 
the  eyes  of  Clotilda.  ««  Ah  !"  said 
she  in  a  languishing  voice,  **  how 
you  distress  me  !  1  told  you,  1  could 
not  support  this  sight— it  was  here 
in  this  room,  in  this  very  spot  that 
she  saw  me  painting,  that  she  gave 
me  my  pencils — it  was  she  ground 
my  colours;  her  hand  put  them  oq 
this  pallet — ah  Sainclair  !" — 

Here  Clotilda  fainted  ;  Sainclair 
bewildered,  sprang  to  the  bell  to 
call  for  help.  A  moment  after  the 
door  opens,  and  what  was'^8ainclair*s 
surprise,  when  he  saw  Ck>tiUla*8  page, 
a  boy  of  about  eight  years  old,  run 
in,  dressed  as  a  Zephyr,  he  was  in' 
appropriate  drapery ;  he  had  wings» 
and  iield  a  basket  full  of  flowers.—* 
On  entering  the  room,  he  proceeded 
to  place  himself  in  attitude,  saying, 
<*  do  you  wish,  ma*am  to  resume 
your  sitting?"  **  How,'*  cried  Sain- 
clair, (luite  astonished,  *'  what  do  you 
mean  ?'*  "  Why  sir,"  replied  tlie  l>oy, 
*<  Madame  was  painting  this  morning* 
I  am  the  model,  and  I  thouaht  she 
wanted  to  finish  her  sitting,  ttiat  ws» 
not  quite  completed,  for  when  she 
sent  me  away,  she  told  me  not  to 
undress  myself:  Ma'amselle  Justine, 
had  just  come  down  ;  1  was  in  her 
room,  and  on  hearing  Madame's  bell 
I  came."  The  little  zephyr  might 
have  spoken  for  a  much  lonaertime, 
without  interruption :  Sainclair  iias 
little  inclined  thereto ;  astonishment 
and  indignation  had  left  him  without 
motion :  he  was  standing,  and  placed 
so  as  to  hide  Clotilda  from  the  boy ; 
l)e  listened  to  him,  and  looked  at  him, 
preserving  a  melancholy  silence  !— 
Clotilda  with  her  eyes  shut,  lying  on 
the  couch,  was  in  a  situation  i>ot  less 
painful;  the  iwoon  d'td  not  give  her 
an  opportunity  of  cutting  the  impru- 
dent Zephyr  short  in  his  narration, 
and  dismissing  him,  white  she  might 
invent  some  plausible  fiction  :  in  the 
state,  she  assumed  **  stratagem,  ima- 
gination, presence  of  mind,  all  the 
resources  of  artifice  and  genius  were 
become  completely  useless.  She  was 
obliged  to  bear  this  terrible  dialogue, 
without  uttering  a  word,  or  daring 
to  show  the  slighte&t  mark  of  impa- 
tience, even  flight  was  impossible. — 
Saiuciair  might  well  suppose,  that 
she  had   feigned   a  swcou ;    but    he 
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could  believe  that  this  unexpected 
scene  had  given  reality  to  the  lit, 
tliat  had  been  acted  at  first. 

In  iine,  remaining  in  this  attitude, 
she  was  dispensed  with,  as  to  answer- 
hig,  and  in  this  depth  of  humihaiion» 
in  this  mortal  embarrassment,  it  was 
•omething.  After  two  or  three  mi- 
>niites,  Sainclair  resumes — *'  what,  did 
Madame  paint  this  morning?"— 
**  There/'  answered  the  boy ;  "  there 
is  the  pallet  yet  before  you  on  tlie  ta- 
ble." '*  She  did  paint  with  thi^  pal- 
Jet  I"     **  She  did  mdeed,  and  she  has 

Iwo  of  them,  Mr.  G has  the  o- 

tlier."  «*G the  painter?"  "Pre- 
cisely." "To  work  at  -Madame's 
picture,  I'd  wager r"  ''Oh!  I  do 
not  know."  Ihe  little  fellow  pro- 
notmced  this  falsehood  with  embar- 
rassment. •*  My  friend,"  said  Sain- 
clair, *<  tell  me  the  truth  ;  Madame 
is  a^ileep  ;  she  will  not  hear  uss" — 
•«  Is  she  asleep  ?"  •'  Deep— liold, 
look  now :"  **  Ah  !  siie  is  so,  that 
is  because  she  was  up  so  early  this 
rooming."    "  Well   now  do    not  tell 

me  a  lie,  does  not  Mr.  G retouch 

your  mistress's  pictures?  you  may 
confess,  your  mistress  hides  nothing 
from  me,  site  has  so  much  candour: 
that  if  1  asked  her  this  question,  siie 
would  answer    me  directly.     <*   it  is 

true,"  replied  the  boy,  **Mr.  G 

both  begins  and  enos  all  Madame's 
pictures."  At  these  words  Clotilda 
could  not  hinder  herself  trom  making 
a  motion,  which  frightened  the  boy 
exceedingly.  *'  Ah  heavens !  Madame 
is  awaking."  •*  No,  no,"  i>eplied 
Sainclair,  ^  *<  it  is  only  an  unpleasant 
dream  ^be  has:  but  tell  me  yet,  have 
jou  learned  in  confidence,  wbat^ou 
have  just  told  me  ?"  "  Oh !  not  at 
all :  Madume  believes,  1  do  not  know 
it;  however  1  have  seen  it  a  thousand 

times.      At  this  moment  Mr    G 

is  shut  up  in  tlie  little  gallery  and 
is  all  alone  working  at  the  picture." 
"  Hark  ye,  if  your  mistress  should 
kippen  to  be  aispleased  with  you, 
vhtu  she  awakes,  and  that  siie  turns 
you  off,  you  liave  only  to  coujc  to 
me  in  Provence- street,  at  the  Clmus- 
sie  d'Anten;  1  will  take  tare  of  you 
and  a^iprentice  you  somewhere.— 
««  Oh!  1  had  rather  do  that,  than  be 
performing  Zephyrs  and  Cupids,  it 
is  so  wearisouie   to  b«   standing  (or 


three  hours,  with  one's  arm  held  up^ 
it  is  summer  yet ;  but  last  winteri 
Madame,  guve  me  a  terrible  cough  " 
"  how  so  f "  Because  she  maUe  roe 
remain  entire  mornings  almost  com- 
pletely naked,  from  ten  in  the  muro- 
mg,  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  nij 
only  dress  was  an  ell  of  gauze,  and 
a  garland  of  flowers-— I  was  frozen," 
"  It  can  not  be  love,  that  ke<])f 
you  in  this  servit;c  then  ?"  **  no  truly 
sir,  i  can  assure  you  it  is  a'  severe 
fatigue."  ''Go  and  rest  yourself  in 
the  anti -chamber;  1  siiall  $pcak  to 
^ou  again  when  I  am  going  away." 
The  liitle  Zephyr  went  out  running* 
and  Sainclair,  turning  towards  Clo- 
tilda, found  her  in  the  same  attitude, 
still  without  rootioQ,  and  witii  uer 
eyes  shut. 

iiow  divested  of  beauty  she  ap- 
peared to  him  now  !  With  folded 
arms  he  contemplated  her  coldly  for 
some  instants ;  then  breaking  sdence, 
«  why  madam,"  said  he  to  her  in  a 
chdl  tone  of  voice,  "  why  lose .  ia 
inaction  a  time  so  precious,  every 
moment  of  which  ought  to  be  conse- 
crated to  glory?  learn  to  triumtik 
ovi»r  tlie  grief,  which  overwhelms 
you  ;  go  find  Mr.  G.  again,  m  order 
to  finish  the  picture,  which  is  to  ap- 
pear in  a  fortni^iit  Vou  promi^ 
your  departed  sister  to  give  it  to 
the  admiration  of  the  public,  ^ou 
oue  this  respect  to  her  memory — 
Take  courage  then,  and  resume  this 
pallet,  the  colours  of  which  were 
ground  by  a  belovcxl  hand  ;  the 
mere  &ight  of  it  has  caused  you  to 
swoon  ;  yet  you  have  huit  the  sirengih 
to  use  it;  1  expect  this  noble ed'ort 
from  yon  a  second  time — Do  you 
think,*  by  remaining  silent  and  motuui- 
Icss,  to  [jersuade  me,  that  you  do 
not  hear  ?  yon  have  just  been  pale, 
and  now  I  see  )Ou  ledden ;  you 
answer  me  in  spite  of  }ourseh! — 
Ah,  if  the  most  odious  falseiiood 
produced  by  an  unbounded  vanity, 
can  be  corrected,  come  out  of  this 
Jiorrible  abasement ;  cease  to  sport 
with  the  most  natural  and  most  sa- 
cred  feeUngs.  in  order  to  give  a 
transient  celebrity  to  inferior  pro- 
ductions— productions,  which  are  not 
even  your  own.  Uenounce  ridiculous 
pretentious,  and  do  not,  to  the  mis- 
lorluoti  of  aa  .unfeeling    heart,    add 
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the  tohintary  crime  of  the  most  m- 
GOoceiTable  hypocrisy.  Farewell, 
madam,  be  at  ease  about  theconse- 
qaences  of  this  adventure.  J  promise 
YOU— -if  not  forgetfulness,    ■ecrecy  at 

At  these  words  Sainclair  delivered 
the  wreichcd  Clotilda  from  the  most 
iosupportabte  constraint  and  strangest 
confusion  that  ever  a  defeated  and 
ditippoinled  coquette  experienced. 
He  went  out,  and  finding  the  fittle 
fbotboy  in  the  antichamber  still 
dressed,  as  Zephyr,  be  took  him  by 
(be  hand,  and  putting  him  into  the 
carriage,  brought  him  away:  for  he 
was  justly  apprehensive,  that  Clo- 
tilda, incensed  by  his  indiscretion, 
vould  dismiss  him  her  service. 
^  Sainciair,  after  his  transition  so 
suddenly  from  admiration  and  love, 
to  the  coldest  contempt,  yet  regret- 
ted the  illusion  he  had  lost,  afid 
was  some  time  without  wishing  to 
hear  marriage  spoken  of;  at  length, 
one  of  his  relations  proposed  a  young 
ladj,  who  was  rich,  of  an  illustrious 
family,  and  had  been  reared  in  re- 
tirement  by  virtuous  parents;  and 
Sainclair,     naving    ascertained,     that 


ro^e9,  completed  the  elegance  of  thit 
Grecian  costume. 

This  youthful  beauty,  vrhose  inno* 
cence  nothing  could  disturb,  received 
Sainclair  not  only  without  embar> 
rassment,  but  with  a  little  brisk  air^ 
which  confounded  him  ;  she  even  be* 
came  in  a  sliort  tinoe  very  lively 
and  alluring;  as  her  uncle,  to 
enhance  her  value,  had  praised  her 
gaiety  very  highly,  she  gave  herself 
up  to  a  thousand  childish  follies, 
which  completely  froze  poor  Sain- 
clair. She  was  only  sixteen  years 
old ;  but  childishness  of  manner  is 
almost  as  ridiculous  in  young  females, 
disgraced  by  nature,  as  in  superan- 
nuated women  ;  want  of  beauly  should 
be  replaced  by  reason  and  steadiness, 
and  when  youth  is  devoid  of  its  fire^h- 
ness,  and  graces,  all  the  qualities 
of  a  ripe  age  are  expected  from  it. 
Sainclair  shortened  his  visit,  and,  as 
he  went,  bethought  himself  of  the 
prediction  of  his  friend  Duval, 

in  a  short  time  after  this  first  in* 
terview,  Sainclair  departed  for- 


where  his  regiment  was  in  garrison. 
He  hoped,  that  in  a  small  provincial 
town,  eighty  leagues  from  Paris,  he 
&hf  had  no  celeGrity,  permitted  his  should  at  last  find  an  am'iable,  un- 
friends to  make  some  advances,  presuming  woman ;  but  on  bis  arrival 
These  first  negociatibns  were  so  sue-     at  ,  he  learned,    that    a    small 

cessful,  that  the  conversation  soon  academy  had*  been  just  established  t 
turned  on  appointing  some  day  for  this  appeared  an  ill  omen.  In  ef- 
an  interview  ;  the  oay  being  fixed,  feet,  he  found  there  the  same  literary 
Sainclair  .suffered  hhnself  to  be  led  rage  with  fewer  graces  :  for  want  of 
to  the  house  of  a  counsellor  of  par-  masters,  they  had  not  the  mania 
liament,  unde  and  guardian  to  the  for  the  arts  ;  but  all  the  males  of  the 
young  lady.  He  entered  a  beauiiful  society  were,  according  to  their  re- 
room,  advanced,  and  saw  in  the  recess  spective  genius,  poets,  mineralogists* 
of  the  hre  place,  a  little,  dry,  brown,     naturalists     oeconomisls,      politicians* 

and  almost  all  the  females  authors. 
It  was  soon  , reported  in  the  town, 
that  Sainclair  was  in  search  of  a  wife ; 
and  that  he  would  not  have  either 
a  wit,  a  learned  woman,  or  an  artist. 
This  mode  of  thinking  appeared  the 
more  strange,  as  this  supposed  dis- 
like of  the  arts  was  very  niucU 
exaggerated  :  but  as  Sainclair  was 
ami4ble  and  rich,   the    only  thought 


sharp,  ill-formed  figure,whose  deformity 
was  rendered  still  more  remarkable 
hy  the  brilliancy  of  lier  dress.  She 
had,  depending  low  on  her  forehead, 
a  (hadem  of  large  white  cameos ; 
her  neck,  which  was  excessively 
thin,  was  overcharged  with  collars, 
and  gold  chains,  to  which  was  sus- 
pended a  great  number  of  agate  hearts 
and  pebbles,  purchased  at    Meller's, 

and  worn  with  vanity,  as  ingenious  ^was,  how  to  take  advantage  of  ^so 
and  flattering  emblems ;  her  robe  of  strange  a  mania.'  All  at  once,  the 
a  soft,  transparent  texture,  and  oma-  young  ladies,  who  had  not  yet  con- 
sented wiih  gold  fringe,  accurately  versed  with  Sainclair,  exhibited  the 
gave  the  outline  of  tne  most  un-  most  surprizing  change ;  their  sole 
fortunate  shapes,  and  most  irregular  employment  was'  to  conceal  their 
form:  a  large  bouquet,  composed  of    wit  and  learning;   they    became   all 
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at  ofic«  c|uit€  modest ;  they  passed 
suddenly  from  pedantr^^  to  the  most 
marked  affectation  of  jgnoraDce  and 
sioipiicity.  Sainclair.  who  bad  been 
repelled  by  the  pretensions  of  Itie 
females,  he  met  at  first  in  tlte  so- 
ciety, was  yet  more  so  by  the  silli- 
ness of  these  latter.  Flowever  he  dis- 
tinguished one  of  them,  who  was 
prettier  than  the  others,  and  appear* 
ed  to  have  much  unuDected  wit : 
lie  convei^ed  with  her ;  and  the 
young  lady,  who  was  in  reality  a 
sprightly  girl,  was  the  more  amiable, 
as  she  had  no  desire  of  shining : 
she  perceived,  he  was  pleased;  and, 
in  order  to  completely  secure  her 
conquest,  she  hastened  to  declare, 
that  she  detested  music,  the  arts, 
poetry,  and  reading.  This  singular 
declaration  announced  so  unhappy 
an  organisation,  or  so  ridiculous  a 
system,  that  it  completely  chilled 
Samclair ;  he  answered  dryly,  be- 
came absent,  and  soon  heard  her  do 
more. 

Saincfair  quitted  this  province 
without  having  formed  any  engage- 
ment :  he  left  behind  him  the  cha- 
racter of  the  most  fanciful  and  most 
inconsistent  man  in  the  world.  On 
arriving  in  Paris  be  heard  a  piece 
of  news,  which  transported  him  with 
joy.  Tfie  marriage  of  Albina  had 
been  broken  ofil  This  Aibina,  for 
whom  he  had  had  so  tender  a  feel- 
ing, the  modest,  the  channing  Al* 
bina  wa<  free.  Sainclair  flies  to 
Count  de  Montclair^s,  and  requests 
the  hand  of  the  only  person,  he 
could  love.  The  Count  received 
him  very  kindly,  and  even  gave  him 
to  understand,  that  he  bad  had  some 
part  in  the  dislike  Albina  had  shown 
for  the  match,  which  had  been  just 
hroken  oiV.  But,  pursued  be,  smil- 
ing, you  pass  for  a  very  singular 
penton  ;  it  is  pretended,  (mit  you  do 
not  wi^h  for  a  wife,  who  possesses 
any  talent^  and  1  must  not  deceive 
vou,  Albina  possesses  many — "  What 
js  it  you  tell  me  ?'  ''i  is  even  so, 
Albina  draws  well ;  she  has  a  good 
>oice,  and  sings  very  agreeably ; 
she  has  great  exci;utioA  on  the  piano 
fbrte,  is  mistress  of  English  and 
Italian,  and  is  fond  of  literature,  and 
the  arts;  you  sec,  (conceal  nothing; 
wkea  so  solemn    aa    engagement    is 


under  consideratk>i>,  nothing  should 
be  hidden.  <'What,"  exclaimed 
Sainclair,  **  Albina  possesses  all  these 
talents,  and  the  world  never  has 
spoken  of  them!'*— She  has  cultivated 
them  without  any  pretensions;  they 
weie  practised  merely  as  relaxations 
from  more  useful  occupations.  '*'Aby 
it  is  thus  they  give  a  woman,  all 
the  charm  she  can  have;  it  is  thus, 
that,  joined  to  a  touching  modesty, 
they  embellish  youth  and  the  graces ; 
they  spread  over  the  whole  of  life 
the  sweetest  enchantment  Come, 
come,  replied  Count  de  Montclair, 
laughing ;  i  see,  you  are  not  so 
whimsical,  as  1  supposed.  With  these 
words  he  conducted  the  happy  Sain- 
clair to  the  feet  of  the  amiable  Al- 
bina; the  final  words  were  mutually 
^iven,  and  every  thing  irrevocably 
fixed  the  same  evening.  The  only 
object  now  was  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  Baron  D*£lback,  Sain* 
elair's  uncle  and  guardian,  and 
fortunately  he  had  just  arrived  at 
Paris  with  his  daughter  Clementina, 
and  Venillac  his  son-in-law.  An 
important  affair  brought  to  Parts  thb 
learned  family,  which  existed  but  for 
glory.  Veniiiac  had  written  a  poem* 
which  was  set  to  music  by  his  wife  ; 
as  this  poem  was  destined  for  the 
press,  and  was  historical,  the  Baron' 
had  composed  a  preliminary  dis- 
course full  of  erudition  and  the  praises 
of  the  young  poet,  which  was  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  work.  The 
opera  was  received,  rehearsed,  and 
to  be  performed,  when  Sainclair 
asked  and  obtained  from  his  uncle 
the  consent^  he  solicited.  Clementina 
did  not  see  without  emotion  her 
cousin,  whom  she  had  loved,  become 
the  possessor  of  a  ,large  fortune, 
which  assured  to  him  tlie  power  of 
living  at  Paris,  that  brilliant  theatre 
for  superior  talents.  She  consoled 
herself  by  thinking,  that  however  the 
lady,  Sainclair  was  going  to  espouse, 
was  only  of  high  birth,  and  that  she 
had  no  celebrity  ;    in    fine  she  ima- 

Sined  •  it  would  be  impo<«sible 
ainclair  should  not  experience  as 
much  vexation  as  regrt*t,  when  he 
should  see  the  brilliant  success  of  an 
opera,  the  words  and  music  of  which 
all  her  relations  and  friends  considered 
as  perfect  master-pieces.    The  marriage 
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of  Sainclatr  and  Aibina  was  cele- 
brated thi-ee  days  before  tlie  Aret 
repiesentatioo  of  the  opera.  On  the 
anifa)  of  this,  eraod  day,  Saiiiclair, 
bb  youthful  wife  and  the  Count  de 
Montclair  went  to  the  box,  which  the 
aothors  bad  appointed  for  tiiem.  bain- 
dair  had  some  unpleasant  forebodings* 
wbicfa  the  event  but  too  weil  justifi- 
ed, 'llie  words  uere  unanimously 
considered  ridiculous,  and  the  music 
detestable:  there  was  the  most  pitiless 
booting  and  hissing,  which  could  not 
have  proceeded  merely  from  envy ; 
the  work  was  not  suffered  to  oe 
concluded.  Ibis  event  had  a  most 
melancholy  influence  ga  Versillac 
and  Clementina  through  the  remainder 
of  their  lives,  'i'bey  were  both  victims, 
not  of  ^  arts,  but  of  the  most  foolish 
pcetensions,  and  an  unbridled  desire 
of  celebrity.  After  so  many  brilliant 
hopes,  they  were  obliged  to  reium 
to  their  province  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing disgrace  of  a  complete,  indis- 
putable fan.  Vexation  and  chagrin 
entirely  overturned  their  union  :  tSey 
bad  associated  for  glory  only,  and 
would  not  mutually  share  tlie  bnmi- 
liation  of  their  reverbC,  each  strove 
to  throw  the  blame  on  the  other. 
Clementina  maintaiiied,  that  the  words 
bad  caused  the  ruin  of  her  music; 
Versillac  declared,  that  with  a  good 
composer  bis  words  would  have  been 
nused  to  the  skies.  The  Baron,  dis- 
contented at  the  loss  of  his  learned 
preliminary  discourse,  loudly  took 
bis  daughter's  part.  Thus  this  unhappy 
coDjugai  work  became  a  friglitful 
subject  of  contention.  Things  came 
to  such  a  height,  that  they  were  e- . 
btiged  to  have  recourse  to  the  most 
melancholy  extremes ;  they  separated, 
never  to  join  again. 

Albkia's  lot  was  far  different:  she 
kaew   bow   to  place    her  glory    on 


those  things  only,  which  depended 
on  her  own  will,  conduct,  and  feel- 
^D^>  public  esteem,  the  union  of  her 
^ily,  and  the  tenderness  of  her 
hosband.  She  tasted,  to  the  end  (^ 
berlife,  all  the  happiness,  which  can 
result  from  a  legitimate  attachment, 
reason,  peace,  and  the  esteem  of  the 
vprld ;  and  Sainclair,  after  having 
been,  in  4iis  early  youth,  the  victim 
of  the  talents,  and  arts,  became  th« 
l^appiest  of  busbaads  and  fathers. 


To  m  Proprietor  f^the  Be(f<ut  MagaMtne^ 

IN  reading  your  Magazine  for 
February  last,  my  attention  was 
particularly  engaged  by  the  title  of 
a  paper  signed  :>.£.  ' 

'ibe  subject  1  conceived  a  most 
useful  oue>  as  however  valuable  the 
acquisition  o\  knowledge  may  be,  there 
are  not  a  few  who  consider  it  dear 
bought,  from  the  contamination  of 
morals  which  is  often  produced,  by 
an  unguarded  and  youthful  mind 
coming  into  contact  with  vice  clad 
in  every  alluring  garb,  which  too  fre- 
quently occurs  where  large  num- 
bers meet  for  education.  1  be  general 
tenor  of  the  paper  1  refer  to  is  good, 
and  it  might  have  passed  me  un- 
noticed, had  not  a  paragraph,  alluding 
to  a  youthful  Bard  made  me  regret 
that  some  friend  was  not  at  your 
elbow  while  you  noddled  in  your 
elbow  chair  ;  tor  sure  1  am  that  if 
you  had  been  awake,  such  an 
ill-uatured  piece  of  sarcasm  could 
nevtr  have  defiled  the  pages  of 
your  Magazine ;  you  may  not  be 
acquainted  with  the  person  there  al- 
luded to,  but  hundreds  could  not 
mistake  it,  and  many,  no  doubt,  are 
so  wanting  in  the  feelings  of  bene- 
volence as  to  turn  that  paragraph  in- 
to a  weapon  of  ridicule  sutncieijtly' 
sharp  to  wound  the  rising  merits 
of  a  young  man  whose  future  pros- 
pects depend  altogether  at  present 
on  public  opinion.  The  profits  from 
a  small  volume  of  poems,  publislied 
some  tune  ago,  has  assisted  tlie 
Bard  to  enter  himself  at  coUegv, 
and  I  hear  that  he  has  published  ano- 
ther selection  which  the  readers 
of  h|s  former  volume  will  see 
with  pleasure.  l|i  the  pictui^ng  of 
simple  scenes  and  manners,  the  bard 
of  Erin  excels  many  whose  names  ' 
are  higher  on  the  list  of  fame,  and 
the  moral  tendency  of  his  pieces 
make  them  acceptable,  as  they  may 
exclude  some  of  those  contemptible 
and  licentious  ballads,  which  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  paper  are  tlie< 
only  literary  productions  within  the 
reach  of  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
But,  sir,  1  am  afraid  my  feelings 
have  carried  me  too  tar  ;  I  onl)  have 
room  now  to  request,  tliat  personal 
vices,  not  personal  defects,   »«*'   •- 
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future  be  tliote  which  your  conei- 
pondents  endeavour  to  reform,  and 
that  should  any  of  them  attempt  to 
wi  jy  your  pages  by  turning  into 
ridicule  any  of  the  works  of  the 
Almighty,  you  wili  treat  their  pro- 
ductions  with  that  contempt  which 
they  deserve.  ^  X. 

\  sssssasB 

To  the  Proprietor*  qfthe  Beifatt  Maga^fine. 

I  GENTLEMEN, 
OBSERVE  in  your  last,   queries 
relative  to  alkalies,  which  1  think 
vpart  of  ihcmat  least)  may  be  easily 
answered, 

1st.  How  bleachers    may  know    if 
potash  and   barilla  ash  conUin  fixed 
au*.     1  ijis  is  eatiily  proved  by  droppinir 
a  little  vitriol    (sulphuric  acid)    into 
a  solutioQ  of  them   in    water  ;  if  it 
effervesces,  or^  in  other  words,  makes 
a  hissing  noise,  with  air  rising  to  the^ 
surface,    it    cerUiuly    contains    fixed 
?«•;   It    will    be    necessary    however 
to  dissolve  the  portion   of'^  alkali    to 
DC  subjected  to  trial  in  boiling  water, 
and  kept  dgring  its  solution  in  a  state 
of  ebullition,    as    it    would   be   im- 
possible  to  prepare  it  with  cold  water 
and  the   surface   exposed   to    almos- 
phenc  air,  without    iu    acquiring    a 
considerable  portion  of  aerial  acid. 

2d.  How  to  separate  fixed  air 
from  the  lees  of  the  aboye  ashes. 
Lime,  fresh  burned,  either  shcked 
or  otherwise,  will,  by  its  superior 
affinity  to  fixed  air,  deprive  them  of 
Jt;  the  lime  will  all  gink  to  tlie 
bottom,  except  a  snuill  portion  which 
vill  be  held  in  solution. 
3d.  i[  the  lees    of  said    ashes   are 


not  freed  from    the   fiycd    air  they 
contain,  how  far  using  them  in  ihaX 
state  will  retard    their    operation    io 
the  process  of   bleaching   liuen  with 
them,    lo  this  i  cannot  speak  with 
the  same  certainty ;    but,    taking   it 
for  granted,    that    the  use  of  alkaU 
in  bleaching  is  by  ks  diiisolviiig  the 
vegetable  and   carbonaceous    raatten  • 
with  which  the    fibres    of   the   fiax 
are  covered,  and,  thereby  preparing 
them  for  the  application   of   oxigen, 
either  from  the  atmospheiic    air,   or 
oxy muriatic  acid,      in    this  point  of 
view,  alkali  containing  fixed  air  can- 
not t>e  as  efficacious  ;  it  being  a  well 
known  fact  to  farmers,    that  the  so- 
lution of  vegetable  and  carbonaceous 
matter   is    greatly   assisted     by    the 
addition  of  fresh  burned    lime,    and 
but  very  little,  if  it    be  in    a    mild 
state,  or  impregnated  wiih  fixed  air; 
in  this  respect  alkalies  are  analogous. 
Soapboilers  uniformly    employ     lime 
to  render  their   lees   active,    as    the 
alkali  must  necessarily  part    with  its 
fixed  air  before  it  can  unite  with  the 
oU. 

But  as  there  is  a  certain  portion 
of  lime  reipains  in  solution  in  the 
lees,  can  that  be  any  objection  to 
tl>e  bleacher?  I  wish  some  of  your 
chemical  Correspondents  would  take 
the  trouble  of  informing  us  what 
injurious  eifect  lime  used  iu  certain 
portions  could  have  in  bleaching ; 
and,  what  would  be  the  best  manner 
of  applying  it  with  a  view  of  lessen- 
ing  the  consumption  of  alkali^  seeing 
they  have  one  common  pr'mciple  viz. 
their  promoting  the  solution  of  vege- 
table and  carbonaceous  matter. 

Monks  ^  Bunn,  \^ 
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.    VtOGEAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  MADAMfK 
ROLAND. 
CoiUinue^fromp,^i,  No.  XX. 

f'WHAT  is  life  bat  an  ocean,    preca* 

rious  as  thote, 
Whicl)  surround  this  terraqueous  ball  ? 
What  is  man  but  a  bark,  oftea  laden  with 
woes  ; 
Wh^  b  de^th  b^t  the  harbour  of  aU  2 


On  our  passage— to-day  may  be  mild  an^ 

strrene,  ^ 

And  our  loftiest  canvass  b«»  shown. 

While    to  morrow  fierce  tempests  may 

hiacken  the  scene, 

And  our  mants  by  tbe  board  may  be 

fo»*-"  RoSHTO.f. 

Ti/TANON  having  completed  her 
4.T4  5'ghteenth  year,  took  the  small, 
ppx,  her  parenti  havm^  unfortunately 
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cberiehcd  prejudicnagiinst  inoculatioD. 
Ihe  era  left  a  deep  impression  on 
ber  miiKk,  uot  from  any  apprehension 
00  accoont  of  the  disorder,  for  she 
bad  too  much  philoioplnr  not  to  su()* 
poft  such  a  ir.al  witii  fortitude,  but 
from  ber  mother's  affectionate  solici- 
tude. Neither  her  father  nor  motiter 
bad  erer  had  the  small  pox,  and  vet 
neither  of  them  would  suffer  a  day 
to  pass,  without  kissing  tiie  disfigured 
cheek,  whicli  Manoo  tried  in  vain  to 
keep  out  of  their  way,  lest  they 
shoutd  take  the  infection.  She  re- 
covered slowiy  after  severe  suffering 
and  imminent  danger.  '1  he  physician 
fiadjpg  in  one  of  his  visits,  the  R^- 
cbercte  de  la  X'ent^,  of  Malbranche, 
lying  on  ihe  bed  of  his  patient,  chid 
ber  for  wasting  her  spiriu  at  such  a 
time  in  study.  **  Why,  my  good  sir," 
replied  she,  <'  did  all  your  patients  thus 
amuse  tberaselves,  instead  of  getting 
angry  with  the  disease,  and  the  doctor, 
you  would  have  much  less  to  do." 
Some  persons  in  the  chamber  were 
cofiversmgon  public  affairs;  all  Paris 
W2S  running,  they  said,  to  some  new 
loan  or  edict,  which  had  just  appear- 
etl.  "  i  he  French,*'  observed  the 
df»ctor,  *'  i.ike  all  upon  trust**  "  Say 
rather,"  replied  bis  patient,  «'upon 
(t^fpearance*  f*  "True"  said  he, 
"  the  expression  is  just  and  profound." 
*'Do  not  chide  me  for  reading  Mal- 
branche," answered  she  eagerly,  **  you 
see  that  my  time  b  not  thrown  a- 
way." 

The  health  of  Madame  Phlipon  be- 
gw  insensibly  to  decline ;  siie  had 
a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which  with 
ailectionate  fraud  she  represented  to 
ber  daughter  as  a  rheumatic  attack. 
Serious  and  taciturn,  she  every  day 
lost  a  portion  of  her  vivacity,  and 
secluded  herself  almost  entirely  from 
the  world. 

In  1775,  M.  Phlipon  and  his 
bunily  passed  some  weeks  at  Meudon. 
Madame  Phlipon  appeared  relieved 
by  this  little  excursion,  and  resumed 
s  portion  of  her  accustomed  activity. 
Her  daughter  on  their  return  to  to>vn 
proposed  a  visit  to  the  convent,  where 
«he  wished  to  see  her  former  com- 
panions. Her  visit  to  the  convent 
*as  short  •■*  Why  are  you  iq  such 
liwte?"  said  her  friend  St.  Agatha, 
"your  mother  will  not  ^X|>^t  y(Hl 


to  return  home  so  soon."  She  hur- 
ried away  from  the  convent,  and  found 
a  little  girl  standing  at  the  door» 
who  exclaimed  on  lier'  approach  :— 
«*  Ah  I  mademoiselle,  your  mother 
is  very  ill."  Struck  with  terror  she 
uttered  in  reply  some  inarticulate 
souniis,  and  rushed  towards  her  mo- 
ther's chamber.  Madame  Pnlipon's 
countenance  brightened  on  seeing  her 
daughter,  while  she  spoke  with  diffi- 
culty a  few  hall-tormed  words.  Slie 
made  an  effort  to  raise  her  arms,  but 
one  only  ogeyed  the  impul2>e;  she 
endeavoured  again  to  speak:  vain 
attempt !  palsy  had  annihilated  half 
her  frame ;  laying  her  hand  on  her 
daughter's  face,  she  wiped  away  the 
tear*  with  which  it  was  bedewed,  and 
tried  to  smile.  The  disorder  increas- 
ed with  rapid  progress.  Mademoiselle 
Phlipon,  with  excessive  activity,  or- 
dered every  thing;  and  before  it 
could  be  done  by  others,  did  every 
thing  herself.  At>  ten  in  the  evening 
the  extreme  unction  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Catholic  church,  was 
administered.  Mademoi<»elle  Phlipon, 
standing  with  a  light,  which  she  held 
mechanically  at  tlie  fide  of  the  bed 
of  her  dying  mother,  appeared  as  if 
in  a  stupor,  a  waking  or  terrible 
dream,  that  suspended  all  her  facul- 
ties. Her  e>es  were  fixed  on  one 
spot,  her  heart  was  occupied  by 
one  sentiment.*  At  length  letting  the 
candle  fall  from  her  hand,  she 
fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  She  was 
carried  out  of  the  room,  and  on  her 
rv;:overy  with  supplicating  gestures 
implored  permission  to  return  to  her 
mother,  but  the  mournful  silence  that 
prevailed  too  well  expressed  that  all 
was  over.  Her  father  at  that  instant 
entered  the  room,  pale  and  speech- 
Icsrf  with  sorrow  ;  his  daughter  in  ^ 
sort  of  frenzy,  broke  from  those  who 
with- held  her,  and  rushed  impetuously 
forth.  It  was  with  difficulty  she  could 
be  carried  away  from  the  corpse  and 
taken  to  the  4iouse  of  a  friend.  A 
strong  constitution,  and  the  unweari- 
ed attentions  which  she  received  froiii 
her  relations,  could  only  have  preserv- 
ed her  from  falling  a  victim  in  this 
first  trial  of  sorrow. 

*'  I'hus,"  says  Madame  Boland, 
"was  snatclicd  from  the  world  one 
Qf  th€  best  and  most  amkble  wauM^ 
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that  ever  inhabited  it^  Notliing  bril- 
liant rendered  her  renaarkable,  but 
•very  thing  tended  to  endear  her,  the 
moment  she  was  known ;  naturally 
wise  and  good,  virtue  did  not  teem 
to  cost  her  any  elfort,  she  knew  how 
to  render  it  mild  and  easy  like  her- 
self. Prudent  and  calm,  tender  witJi' 
out  passion*  her  pure  and  tranquil 
«pirit  respired  gently,  as  tlows  the 
aocile  stkeam,  that  tiathes  with  equal 
complacence  the  valley  which  it  em- 
bellishes, and  the  fo^t  of  the  rock 
by  which  it  is  restrained.  The  sud* 
den  loss  of  such  a  mother  made  me 
experience  the  exxess  of  grief,  and 
the  most  violent  transports."  It  is 
charming  to  possess  uiiaflfected  sensi- 
bility, but  unfortunate  to  have  too 
much. 

The  return  to  her  father's  house, 
was  a  new  trial  for  the  affectionate 
sensibility  of  mademoiselle  Phlipon. 
Ihey  had  taken  the  ill-judeed  pre. 
caution  of  removing  her  mother*s  por- 
trait, as  if  the  place  where  it  had 
bung  would  not  more  pamfuUy  recall 
her  loss.  Her  studies  becaiie  every  ' 
day  a.  source  of  consolation/  **lAt 
more  than  ever  b j  myself,"  lays  she, 
**  and  often  in  a  melancholy  disposi- 
tion, 1  felt  the  necessity  of  writing ; 
1  wished  to  render  to  myself  an  ac- 
count of  my  own  ideas,  and  to  en- 
lighten them  by  the  intervention  of 
my  pen:  wlicn  not  employed  in  this 
way,  I  revised  still  more  than  1  m^ 
ditated^i  I  pursued  a  cha'm  of  rea- 
soning, and  by  these  means  bridled 
sny  imagination."  Her  intention  was 
by  this  means  to  fix  lier  opinions,  and 
to  possess  a  register  of  her  sentiments 
jiad  the  progress  of   her    mind. 

«*  My  happiness,*'  lays  she,  "  was 
my  chief  concern,  and  I  perceived 
that  the  public  never  intermeddled 
with  the  hap|jinets  of  any  one  with- 
out marring  it ;  1  therefore  determin- 
^  not  to  publish  any  of  my  writings. 
U  the  public  are  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  a  woman  has  talents,  tliey 
eift  her  character,  her  morals,  her 
fooduct,  and  balance  the  reputation 
of  her  genius  by  the  publicity  which 
fbey  gire  to  her  errors.*      Ah  !  my 

*  Madame  Roland  might  have  added  ; 
And  if  they  caunot  find  any  real  blemish- 
es ia  b«r  <oiidv«ty  tbcy  are  logeaious  to 


God !  what  an  injury  did  tbose  peo. 
pie  do  to  me,  who  took  it  upoo  tbem 
to  withdraw  the  veil  under  which  1 
loved  to  remain  concealed.  During 
twelve  years  of  my  hft,  1  have  la- 
boured akmg  with  my  husband  in 
tne'same  manner  that  late  with  him, 
because  the  one  was  as  natural  to  me 
as  the  other.  During  his  adminittnu 
tion,  if  it  were  necessary  to  express 
great  or  striking  tiuths,  1  employed 
the  whole  bent  of  my  mind  ;  that 
its  eD'orts  should  be  preferable  to 
those  of  a  secretary  was  butnateiral. 
I  loved  my*  country  ;*  I  was  ao  en. 
thusia»t  in  the  cause  of  liberty  ;  I 
was  unacquainted  with  any  interests 
or  any  p^usious  that  could  enter  into 
competition  with  these  ;  and  my  lan- 
guage, which  was  that  of  the  bcarti 
and  of  truth,  ouglit  to  have  bea 
pure  and  pathetic." 

Monsieur  Phlipon,  for  tome  time 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  endea* 
voured  to  remain  more  at  home  with 
his  daughter ;  but  of  this  constraint  i 
he  soon  became  weary.  *«*lf  1  wish- 
ed to  convene  with  him,*'  said  she, 
*'  we  had  but  few  ideas  in  common. 
/I  often  bat  down  to  picquet  with  him} 
it  however  contributed  very  little  to 
his  diversion  to  play  with  his  daughter; 
besides  he  was  not  igiiorant  £at  I 
detested  cards*-/ Ao/  soul^iess  occupa* 
/zon— and  however  desirous  i  migbt 
be  to  persuade  him  that  1  took  pita- 
sure  in  them,  and  howerer  I  u»e<l 
to  relish  tiiis  manner  of  amusing  him, 
he  entertained  no  doubt,  butubst  it 
was  ail  mere  complaisance  on  my 
part." 

Many  circumstances  highly  hIt^ 
resting  and  important  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  mind  of  this  truly  admi^ 
able  woman,  this  martyr  to  bunvuiit/ 
and  virtue,  whose  untimely  late  cai 
never  be  sufficiently  lameotedi^  arti 
here  omitjed  lest  this  biographical 
sketdi  should  be  extended  to  an  iui«i 
reasonable  length. 

In  1773,  mademoiselle  Phlipoo  be«| 
came  acquainted  with  Monsieur  R*' 
land.    *«  1  tbund,"  says  she,  «*b(ebsdl 

substitute  tiotiuu  lor  facts;  the  uiorcil^ 
surd,Nthe  more  credible,  and  the  Of^ 
eagerly  received. 

*  Fickie  people,  and  frivolous  as  ligM- . 
unworthy  the  sacrifices  that  hareM 
loade  for  them ! 
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(hat  kind  of  ibnnaKty  contracted  by 
itudy,  but  hb  manners  were  easy  and 
simple,  with  the  poiiteness  of  a  man 
of  birth.  Bom  in  the  midst  of  opu- 
lence, he  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family,  whose  fortunes  had  been 
melted  away  by  prodigality.  The 
youngest  of  five  brothers,  who  had 
been  made  to  ent^  the  church,  he 
bad  left  his  paternal  mansion  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  fo  avoid  taking  or- 
ders, or  entering  into  commerce,  to 
both  of  which  he  wa^  equally  averse. 
Ue  bad  formed  a  project  of  going 
to  the  Indies,  which  the'state  of  his 
health  had  prevented.  A  relation,  an 
inspector  o\  manufactures  at  Rouen, 
proposed  to  him  to  engage  in  that 
part  ot  the  adminifttration. 

The  young  maa  complied,  distin- 
goisbed  himself  by  his  activity  and 
at  i^th  became  advantageously  set- 
tled. Travelling  and  study  divided 
bis  lime.  On  bis  return  from  a  jour- 
ney to  Italy,  mademoiselle  Phlipon 
found  in  him  a  valuable  friend ;  and 
considering  him  as  the  being  to  whom 
she  was  about  to  unite  her  destiny, 
became  much  attached  to  him. 

The  first  year  of  their  marriage  was 
spent  at  Paris,  whither  business,  with 
respect  to  vlhe  manufactures  called 
M.  Roland.  Afler  leaving  Paris  they 
tpent  four  year*  at  Amiens,  »«  where" 
ays  Madame  Roland,  *'  we  never  quit 
our  study  but  to  walk  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town :  I  formed  an 
herbal  of  the  plants  of  Picardy,  and 
«pcnt  my  time  mostly  in  literary  oc- 
cupations." 

In  1784,  M.  and  Madame  Roland 
removed  to  the  generality  of  Lyons, 
and  settled  to  VillefrancKe  in  the  pa- 
ternal mansion  of  the  former.  *•  It 
was  there,"  says  MadameRoland,  "my 
simple  taste  became  conversant  in  ail 
the  details  of  rural  oeconomy  :  it 
Was  there  that  I  employed  for  the 
relief  of  my  neighbours  some  acquir- 
ed knowleage:  1  became  the  physi- 
cian of  the  village,  so  much  the 
more  beloved  as  giving  succour  in- 
stead of  demanding  retributions,  while 
the  pleasure  of  proving  useful  ren- 
dered those  cares  agreeable.*' 

In  1789,  Madame  Roland  snatched 
her  husband  from  the  grave,  during 
a  dangerous  malady,  from  which  her 
earet  only  could  liave   saved  him. — 


She  passed  twelve  days  without  sleep, 
and  six  months  in  all  the  anxiety  of 
perilous  convalescence.  **  Yet,"  says 
she,  "  i  was  not  even  indisposed,  so 
much  does  the  heart  confer  strength » 
and  double  our  activit}'." 

In  1784,  they  made  the  tour  of 
England,  and  in  1787  that  of  Switz- 
erland, an  interesting  account  of 
which  appeared  in  the  posthumous 
works  of  Madame  Roland.  Dur'mg 
these  journeys  she  acquired  some  va- 
luable friends. 

The  revolution  ensued,  that  extraor- 
dinary epoch  in  human  affairs:  the 
friends  of  liberty  .and  humanity,  in 
the  hope  of  beholding  the  regener- 
ation of  their  species,  and  meliorat- 
ing the  lot  of  the  lower  and  more 
uniortunate  classes  of  mankind,  re- 
joiced and  triumphed.  Respectable 
but  mistaken  transports !  M.  and 
Madame  Roland  gave,  by  their  o- 
pinions,  offence  at  Lyons  to  many 
individuals,  who  habituated  to  com- 
mercial calculations,  could  not  con- 
ceive ho^  any  one  could  be  induc- 
ed through  mere  philosophy,  to  pro- 
voke an^  applaud  changes,  which 
could  only  prove  useful  to  others. — 
M.  Roland,  elected  a  member  of  the 
municipality  on  its  first  formation, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  infiexibie 
justice.  Being  deputed  to  the  consti- 
tuent assembly  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
terest of  Lyons,  he  repaired  to  Paris, 
where  they  passed  nearly  a  year,  it 
was  at  this  period  that  they  connected 
themselves  with  those  respectable  but 
unfortunate  nr»en,  destined  with  them- 
selves, to  become  the  martyrs  and  the 
victims  of  the  sacred  pause  of  hu- 
manity  and  freedom. 

Monsieur  Phlipon  died  during  the 
severe  winter  of  1787,  at  sixty  three 
years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
catarrh,  with  which  he  had  been  long 
affected. 

Public  affairs  now  absorbed  their 
whole  attention,  while  they  resigned 
themselves  to  the  passion  of  serving 
their  country,  and  thus  benefiting  the 
hunUn  race.  M.  Roland  had  exe- 
cuted the  office  of  inspector  of  com- 
merce  and  manufactories  in  the 
genercdUy  of  L>ons,  with  knowledge, 
activity  and  probity.  A  correspond- 
ence had  also  taken  place  about 
this  time  between  him  and    Brissot, 
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vhom  congenial   principles    ha<i  mu- 
tually attracted.     This  correspondence, 
was,   by   the  revolulion,   still    farther 
encouraged.     Notwithstanding  his   si- 
tuation -in   life,  his    family,    and    his 
connections,  which  might  be  supposed 
to    attich    him    to    the     aristtciacyi 
Koland  was,    by    his    turn    oi   mind 
and     character,    rendered    inlertfsting 
to  the   [Topular    party.     In    1791,    he^ 
was  elected  deputy   extraordinary   to 
the   constituent    assembly    to    solicit 
assistance  for  tlie  manufactures  ;  heac* 
cordingly     went    to    Paris     wilh    his 
family.     Madame  Koland,    who    had 
been  five  years  absent  from  the  place  of 
her  .birth,  and  who  had  watched  with 
a  lively   interest  the  progress  of    the 
revolution  and   the  labours  of  the  as- 
sembly, whose  characters  and  talents 
she    had   anxiously     studied,    seized 
this  opportunit}    to  attend    their  sit- 
tings.     **  There,"  says  she,    "t    re- 
marked wilh  vexation  that    kind    of 
superiority   on  the  side  of  the    court 
party,  which  digniiied  habits,    purity 
of  language,   and     polished    manners^ 
cannot  fail  to  give  in  large  assemblies. 
But    strength  of    reason,     tJie    cou- 
rage of  integrity,  the  lights  of  philo- 
sophy, the  fruitsof  study, and  the  fluency 
of  the  bar,  could  not  fail    to  secure 
the  tiiumphs  of  the  patriots,   if  they 
were  all  honest,  and  could  but  remain 
united." 

Brissot  introduced  M.  and  Madame 
Koland  to  several  of  the  members  of 
the  assembly,  whom  similitude  of 
principles,  or  zeal  for  the  public 
good  drew  together.  It  was  then 
agreed  tiiat  they  should  meet  four 
evenings  in  ihe  week  at  M.  Roland's. 
By  this  arrangement  Madame  Roland 
became  acquamted  with  the  progress 
of  attairs,  in  which,  from  her  taste 
for  political  -peculation,  and  for  the 
study  of  mankind,  she  was  deeply 
interested.  •*  1  knew,"  siiys  she, 
«•  the  part  which  became  my  sex, 
and  never  stepped  out  of  it.  I  to(>k 
no  share  in  tne  debutes  which  parsed 
in  my  presence.  ISilting  at  a  table 
without  the  circle,  I  employed  my- 
self with  my  needle,  or  in  writing 
letters;  yet,  if  I  dispatched  ten  c- 
pistles,  which  was  sometimes  the 
caset  1  lost  not  a  syllable  of  what 
was  passing,  a*  d  more  than  once  bit 
inv  lips  to  restrain  my  impatience  lo 


^peak.    What  struck  me    most,   and 
distressed  ine  exceed mgly>   was   that 
sort  of    light  and   frivolotis  chit-chat, 
in   which    men    of    sense    waste   two 
or  three    honrs    without    coming  to 
any  conclusion.    Taking  things  :n  de- 
tail,  \ou   would  have  heard  excellent 
principles  matntained,  and  some  g'wd 
plans    proposed ;     but    on     summing 
up  the  whole,  there  appeared    to  tie 
no  path  marked  out,  no  fixed  result 
or  determinate  point,   towards   which 
the   views  of  each  individual    should 
be    directed.      Sometimes    for    very 
vexation,   I  could     have    boxed    the 
ears  of  these    philosophers,    whom  I 
daily   learned    to    esteem    more    for 
the  honesty  of  their  hearts,  and  tiie 
purity  of  their  intentions.     Excellent 
reasoners    all,    and    all  philosophers, 
and    learned    theoretical     politicians; 
but,  totally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  mana- 
ghig  mankind,  and    cunsequently    of 
swaying  an  assembly  ;  their  wit  and 
learning  were  too    generaljy-  lavlsned 
to,  no  end.*'    Robespierre  was  some- 
times   of    these    partres  ;    per^uaJed, 
at  that  time,  of  his  love  for  liberty, 
the    usual    penetration     of     Madame 
Roland  was  suspended   in   his  fiavour, 
while  she  was  inclined    to    attribute 
his  faults  to  an  excess  of    patriotism. 
*'  He  had  that    kind    of   reserve,*' 
says     Madame    Roland,     "wh.ch    I 
mistook  for  modesty.     Never  did  the 
smile  of  confiiience  rest  on    the  lips 
of    Robespierre  ;    while    they    were 
almost    always     contracted    by    the 
nialignant   grin  of  euvy,    striving    to 
assume    the    semblance    of     disdain,  j 
His  talents  as  an  orator  were  below 
mediocrity  ;    his    vulgar    voice,    ill- 
chosen  expressions,  and    faulty    pro- 
nunciation     rendered     his    discoor^ 
extremely  tiresome.      But    he   main- 
tained   principles    with    warmth    and 
perseverance ;   and  there    was    some 
courage    in    doing    so,    at     a    time, 
when  the  defenders    of    the   popular 
cause    were   greatly    dimmisheu     in 
numbers.** 

The  mission  of  Roland  having 
detainwl  him  seven  months  at  Tarb, 
he  quitted  it  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, after  obtaining  for  Lyons 
every  thing  that  it  could  de^^ire. 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  coo>ti* 
tuent  assembly  was  the  suppression 
of  inspectors.    M.  and  Madame  Ro* 
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land  considered  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  remkin  in  the  country, 
or  pass  the  winter  in  Paris,  where 
Roiaud  might  continue  bis  literary 
labours,  in  the  focus  of  science,  a- 
midst  arti»U  and  men  of  letters.  In 
tlie  modih  of  Dereinber  they  ac- 
cordingly returned  lo  Paris.  About 
the  middle  of  March,  they  were  in- 
formed by  one  of  their  friends,  that 
the  court,  full  of  perplexity  and 
alarm,  was  desirous  of  doing  some 
popular  act,  and  had  even  an  idea 
of  appointing  patriot  ministers.  Several 
persons,  bad  turned  their  thoughU 
towards  M.  Roland,  whose  literary 
reputation,  administrative  knowledge, 
justice,  and  vigour  of  mind,  afforded 
a  prospect  of  stabiljly.  On  the  23d 
finssot  and  Dumouriez  came,  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  council,  to  in- 
fomi  Roland  (hat  he  was  appointed 
rainibter  for  the  home  department, 
and  to  salute  him  as  their  colleague. 
On  their  leaving  the  house ;  "  there 
goes  a  man,"  said  Madame  Roland, 
speaking  of  Dumouriez,  whom  she 
had  then  seen  for  the  first  time, — 
"there  goes  a  man  of  a  subtle  mind, 
and  a  deceitful  look  ;  against  whom 
It  will  perhaps  behove  you  to  be 
more  upon  your  guard  than  against 
aoy  other  man  whatever."  It  ap- 
peared to  her  impossible  that  Roland 
and  Dumouriez  could  act  long  in 
concert.  **  On  one  side,'»  says  she, 
•*l  beheld  integrity  and  frankness 
personified,  with  rigid  justice,  devoid 
of  all  courtly  aits,  and  all  the  dex- 
terous manoeuvres  of  a  man  of  tlic 
*orld  :  on  the  other,  1  fancied  I  could 
recognise  a  libertine  of  great  parts, 
a  determined  adventurer,  inclined  to 
make  a  jest  of  every  thing  except 
i»i»  own  interest  and  fame." 

Roland  by  his  indefatigable  in- 
flu^lry,  readiness  in  business,  and 
methodical  hubiu,  was  soon  enabled 
lo  arrange  in  bis  head  tlie  various 
branches  of  his  department  For-llie, 
firu  three  \ireeks  he  was  enchanted 
'^uh  the  apparently  excellent  dispo 
silion  of  the  king,  to  whose  pro- 
fessions he  gave  entire  credit.  **  Good 
tiod,'»  said  his  wife  lo  him,  "when 
1  sec  you  and  Claviere*  set  out  for 
the  council,   with  all    that    delightful 

*Oue  of  his  colleagues  in  offi%'e. 
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confidence,  it  alwayf  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  on  the  point  of  com* 
mitting  some  ^  egregious  folly.  ( 
never  could  bring  myself  to  believe 
in  the  constitutional  vocation  of  a 
king,  b<>rn  and  brought  up  in  des- 
potism, and  accustomed  to  arbitrary 
sway.  Had  Lewis  been  sincerely 
the  friend  6f  a  constitution  that  would 
have  restrained  his  power,  he  must 
liave  been  a  man  above  the  common 
race  of  mortals;  and  hud  he  been 
such  a  man,  he  would  never  have 
suffered  those  events  to  occur  that 
produced  the  revolution."  The  tirat 
time  Roland  appeared  at  court,  the 
simplicity  of  his  apparel  excited  the 
surprise  and  indignation  of  the  court 
satellites,  who  deriving  from  etiquette 
their  sole  importance,  believed  the 
state  depended  on  its  preservation. 
**  Oh  dear,  sir,"  said  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  with  a  countenance 
of  alarm,  whispering  Dumouriez,  and 
glancing  at  Rol^d,  **  he  has  no 
buckles  in  his  shoes."  "Oh  lord/' 
answered     Dumouriez    with      comic 

gravity,  '•  we  are  all  ruinea  and  un- 
one." 

**  Roland  mthout  me,"  says  Madame 
Roland,  *'  would  not  have  been  si 
worse  minister;  his  activity,  his 
knowledge,  his  probity,  were  all  his 
own:  but  with  me  he  attracted  more 
attention ;  because  I  infused  into  his 
writii>gs  that  mixture  of  spirit  and 
of  softness,  of  authoritative  reason 
and  of  seducing  sentiment,  which  are 
perliaps  only  to  be  found  in  a  wo- 
man endowed  with  a  clear  head  and 
a  feeling  heart.  I  composed  witli 
delight  such  pieces  as  1  deemed 
likely  to  be  useful ;  and  felt  in  so 
doing  greater  pleasure  than  had  1 
been  Known  as  the  author,  i  am 
avaricious  of  happiness,  and  with 
me  it  consists  in  ttie  good  i  do." 

Reporatioiu  were  made,  by  the 
public  commotions  and  alarms  for  the 
dreadful  tragedy  of  jJepieuiber  179*2; 
on  the  first  symptoms  of  which, 
Rolaiyl  took  every  step,  hi  his  oflice 
of  minister,  to  avert  the  coming 
storm,  which  the  most  vigilant  hu- 
manity could  device.  I'he  massacre* 
continued  fouf  whole  days.  "  1  know 
of  nothing,  says  Madame  Roland,"  iu 
the  annals  uf  the  most  liarbarotis 
nations  oouoparable  to  thc«c  alroctou^: 
M  m 
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acts.    The  healtfi  of  "Roland  was  im- 
paired   by    these   proceedings.      He 
ytsi%  gtiil  Ignorant  of  a  warrant  having 
been   issued    against    him;    a    secret 
which  his  wife  bad  been    ca#eful    to 
keep    from    his   kno>^  ledge.     Some- 
body, however,  in  the  following  week, 
informed   him    of   the    circumstance. 
Madame  BolaxKl  prepared  to  go  \»iih 
her  daughter  into  the  country,    whither 
she  was  desirous  of   retiring ;    should 
the  enemies  of  her  husband  proceed 
to  the  last  extremities,    it  would   be 
easier  she  thought,  for  him  to  escape 
aione,  than    when   embarrassed    with 
his  tamily.     Her  passports  had  been 
delayed   by  the  section,  and  scarcely 
were    they    delivered    to    her    when 
slie  was  seized   with  an    alarming  ill* 
ness — When  she   recovered  sufficient 
strength  she  proposed  to  go   out    in 
order  to  show   lierself  to  the    muni- 
cipality ;  when  by  the  sound  of   the 
alarm  bell,  her  purpose  was  suspend- 
ed.   At  half  past  five  the  same  even- 
ing six  armed  men  appeared   at  M. 
Roland's,   wheo  one    of    them    read 
an  order  of  the  RevoliUiqnary  Com- 
mitteet  by  virtue  of  which  they  were 
come  to  apprehend  him.      *^  I   know 
of  no  laws,'*  replied  Roland,  *'  which 
(Constitute        the        authority       you 
mention,     nor     shill     1     obey    the 
orders  which  it  issues.     If  jou  em- 
ploy force,   I  can  only  oppose    to  it 
sucn  resistance  as  I    am'  capable    of 
making;  but  1  shall    protest    against 
it  to  the  last  moment  of    my    Hfe.*' 
**  I   have  no  order,"  said    the    man, 
"  to    use    Tiolence ;    1    shall    return 
theieforc,     and    communicate     your 
answer  to  the  council  general  of  the 
commune.**    It  immediately  occurred 
to  Madame  Roland,    that    it    might 
nut  be  amiss  to    denounce,    in    the 
most  public  manner,  these   proceed- 
ings tu  tlie  convention.    She  accord, 
ingly  went  there,  but  could  not  gain 
admittance,  "1  was,"  says  she,  *«in 
tl>at  temper  of    mind  which  imparts 
eloquence;    warm    with    indignation, 
superior  to  fear,  my  bosom  glowinij 
<or  my  country,  the  ruin    of    which 
I  foresaw  ;    every  thing  dear  to  me 
was  at  stake  ;  feeling    strongly,    ex- 
pressing  those  feelings    fluently,   and 
too  oroud  not  to    utter    tl)em    with 
dignity. 
Having,  at  length,  after  many  de- 


lays and  difficultly  reached  her  own 
house,  when  a  roan  who  was  clos« 
behind  her,  and  who  bad  slipped  ia 
unperceived  by  the  porter,  begged 
ber  to  conduct  him  to  citizen  Rohnd. 
'*  I  came,'*  said  the  man,  *'  to  let 
him  know,  that  we  are  absolutely 
detenniHed  on  confining  him  this 
very  evening."  *'  They  must  be 
sagacious  if  they  accomplish  their 
purpose.'*  **  I  am  happy  to  bearit« 
-  for  it  is  an  honest  citizen  to  wbom 
you  are  speaking." 

*'  I  may  be  asked,"  says  the, 
•'  why,  under  such  circumstances,  \ 
returi»ed  to  the  house.  Nor  is  the 
question  irrelevant,  1  have  a  natural 
aversion  to  every  thing  inconststeot 
with  the  graad,  bold,  and  ingenious 
proceedings  of  innocence :  an  efibrt 
to  escape  from  the  hand  of  iniustice 
would  be  to  me  more  painful  than 
any  thing  it  could  inflict.  During 
the  lait  three  months  of  Roland's 
administration,  our  friends  often  urged 
us  to  quit  the  hotel,  but  it  was  aJ- 
ways  contrary  to  my  inclinations : 
it  was  incumbent  on  the  minister  to 
be  at  h  s  post.  It  was  possible  to 
reach  his  life  when  abroad,  with 
equal  advantage  to  the  assassins,  less 
benefit  to  the  public,  and  less  glorv 
to  the  victim.  Such  reasoning  will 
be  deemed  absurd  by  those  who 
prefer  life  to  all  other  things." 

Madame  Roland  acted  upon  these 
princi|>les;  she  refused  to  leave  tbe 
hotel  oii  the  month  of  January,  de- 
termined to  sliare  the  fate  of  her 
husband.  1  hat  fiiry,  she  also  be* 
lieved,  glutted  with  her  destruction, 
would  be  mitigated  against  Roland  ; 
who,  if  saved  from  this  crisis,  micht 
yet  be  reserved  to  benefit  France.  Her 
imprisonment  and  trial  might  there- 
fore be  productive  of  advantage  to 
her  husband,  and  to  her  country  ; 
or,  if  destined  to  perish,  it  would 
be  under  circumstances  in  which  life 
itself  would  have  become  a  burthen. 
'Ihus  magnanimously  reasoned  tliis 
admirable  woman ! 

Scarcely  had  she  seated  herself  at 
her  desk  to  write  a  note,  when  she 
was  disturbed  by  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  door.  It  was  a  numerous  depo* 
tation  of  the  commune  to  search  for 
Roland ;  they    witlidrew    much   dis- 
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satisfied  at  not  finding  him.  Over- 
come with  fatigue  Madame  Roland 
retired  to  rest.  She  slept  for  a- 
bout  an  hour,  when  she  was  awakened 
by  a  servant,  and  informed  that  some 
gentlemen  of  the  section  requested 
Her  to  step  into  the  adjoining  room. 
"I  undersund  what  it  means/'  re« 
plied  she,  calmly,  *' I  will' not  make 
them  waiu"  When  she  went  into  the 
the  next  apartment ;  «*  We  come, 
cittK^enne,**  said  the  men,  <*  to  take 
you  into  custody,  and  to  put  seals 
upon  your  property.  Here  is  a  war- 
rant of  the  revolutionary  committee 
tocommitt  \ou  to  the  Abbaye."  The 
warrant  did  not  specify  any  motive 
for   her  arrest. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
ibe  left  her  daughter  and  domestics, 
after  exhorting  them  to  calmiiei»sand 
patience.  •*  lou  have  people  here 
who  love  you/'  said  one  of  the 
commissioners  observing  the  tears  of 
ber  family.  *'  1  never  had  any  about 
me  who  did  not,"  replied  she,  while 
vralking  down  stairs :  from  the  bottom 
of  which  to  the  coach,  drawn  up  on 
tbe  opposite  side  of  the  street,  stood 
two  ranks  of  armed  citizens.  She  pro- 
ceeded gravely,  with  measured  steps, 
while  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  these  ae* 
luded  men.  I'he  armed  force  fOi lowed 
the  coach  in  two  files,  while  the  miser- 
ibie  populace,  attracted  by  the  sight, 
•topped  to  ^aze  as  it  passed.  **  A- 
va^mth  her  to  the  guillotine  P^  ex- 
claimed several  persons.  *'  Shall  we 
draw  up  the  blinds?"  said  one  of  the 
commissioners,  civilly.  <<  No,  gentle- 
men; innocence,  however  oppressed, 
never  puts  on  the  guise  of  criminality  : 
1  fear  not  the  eye  of  any  one  ;  nor 
vill  1  conceal  myself  from  any  per- 
son's view."  **  You  liave  more 
strength  of  mind  than  men  ;  you  wait 
patiently  for  justke."    « Justice  !  were 


justice  done,  I  should  not  be  now 
in  your  hands.  But  should  an  ini- 
quitous procedure  send  me  to  the 
scaffold,  I  shall  walk  to  it  with  the 
same  tranquillity  and  firmness  as  i 
now  pass  to  prison.  My  heart  bleeds 
for  my  country,  while  i  i egret  my 
mistake  in  supposmg  it  qualified  for 
freedom  and  happiness :  but  life  I 
appreciate  at  its  due  value.  1  never 
feared  any  thing  but  guilt ; — uijusticc 
and  death  1  despise/' 

Having  arrived  at  the  Abbaye,  that 
scene  ot  massacre,  her  guides  made 
her  ascend  a  narrow  stair-case— 
•*  Where  is  my  room,"  said  she  to 
the  wife  of  the  keeper,  a  woman 
with  an  agreeable  countenance— 
'J  he  commissioniTS  gave  very  strict 
orders;  the  keeper,  an  active,  o* 
bliging,  humane  man,  did  not  ob- 
serve the  orders  which  were  given 
him,  but  treated  Madame  Roland 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and  hu* 
maiiity.  "Well  then,"  said  she, 
seating  herself,  and  filing  into  a 
train  of  oefiections,  «'  I  am  in  prison/* 
The  moments  that  followed,  she  de- 
clared, she  would  not  tiave  exchanged 
for  those  which  might  be  esteemed 
the  happiest  of  her  life.  She  was 
sensible  of  the  value  of  integrity  and 
fortitude,  united  with  an  approving 
conscience.  "  I  recalled  the  past  to 
my  mind,"  says  she,  "  1  calculated 
the  event  of  tbe  future.  I  devoted 
myself.  If  1  may  say,  voluntarily  to 
my  destiny,  whatever  it  might  be : 
1  defied  Us  rigour,  and  fixed  myself 
firmly  in  that  state  of  mind,  in  which, 
without  giving  ourselves  ccncern  for 
what  is  to  come,  we  seek  only  em- 
ployment for  the  preset. t."  But  this 
tranquillity  in  regard  to  her^own 
fate  extended  not  to  tliat  of  her 
country  and  her  ft  tends. 
To  be  Continued, 
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He  conceives,  that  Herodotus  was 
misled  bv  the  Persians,  \a  ho  were  cie- 
M-ous  ot  persuading  liim,  that  they 
had  penetrated  much  further  into  in. 
dia  than  they  liad  done  in  reality  un- 
der  Darius,  tlie  sen  uf  Hytaspes.— 
Every  thing  in  the  description  ot  In- 
dia, given  by  that   historian,    relates 
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only  to  distrktiy  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  river  Hindus :  Major  Ken- 
nel therefore  is  mistakeni  when  he 
places  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Ganges, 
the  Padffii,  Anthropophagi,  neighbours 
according  to  Herodotus  of  the  Ich- 
thyophugi,  who  dwelt  on  the  banks 
of  tne  Indus,  and  of  the  Nomades, 
who  liTed  near  them.  '1  he  dominions 
of  Darius  he  thinks,  extended  no 
further  south  than  the  vale,  through 
which  this  river  flows;  and  no  fur- 
ther north  than  the  Hypanis,  which 
likewise  bounded  the  conquests  of 
Alexander. 

M.  Gosselin  next  defends  Megas- 
thenes  and  Deimachus  against  the 
severe  censure  passed  on  them  by 
Strabo.  These  writers  whose  works 
Jiave  not  reached  us,  were  sent  in 
succession  on  embassies  beyond  the 
II  y  pan  is,  bv  Seleucus  Nicator.  Both 
of  them  describe  India  under  the 
gencial  fonn  of  a  vast  triangle,  the 
northern  side  of  which  extended  from 
the  frontiers  of  Bactriana  to  the  mouths 
ot  the  Ganges,  and  the  other  sides 
reached  from  these  two  points  to  the 
promontory,  now  called  Cape  Comorin. 
As  the  measures  assigned  by  these 
ambassadors  were  given  soon  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  they  no  doubt 
used  the  stadium,  by  which  his 
inarches  were  reckoned.  This  is  now 
generally  agreed  to  be  the  stadium 
of  Ari^lotli-,  which  he  says  makes  a 
four  hundred  thousandth  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  earth.  Now  if 
we  calculate  b^  this  standard,  the 
number  of  stadia  assigned  by  these 
authors  to  the  two  sides  of  the  trian- 
gle terminating  at  Cape  Comorin,  and 
set  them  olT  by  the  compasses,  or  in 
:i  straight  line,  on  Major  Umners 
,  hrge  map,  we  shall  find  the  distan- 
'  tes  perfectly  agree.  It  is  true,  if  we 
trust  to  Eratosthenes,  as  quoted  by 
Strabo  and  Arrian,  we  'shall  find  the 
measure  of  the  north  sjde,  as  given 
hv  Megaslhencs,  too  short  by  near  a 
third,  but  M.  Gossclin  supposes  that 
iliere  was  an  error  of  the  transcriber, 
h\  \Uc  copy  of  Megasthenes,  used  by 
Eratosthenes,  sixteen  thousand  stadia 
being  put  instead  of  twenty-six  thou- 
sand;  wiiicii  would  agree  as  nearly 
as  can  be  expected  with  tfje  truth, 
;ind  h  coiifinneJ  by  the  portion  of  the 


Itineraries  of  Alexander  and  Seleocus 
preserved  by  Pliny. 

To  these  general  data,  Megasthe- 
nes added  astronomical  observations, 
which  prove,  that  the  latitudes  be- 
tween which  India  was  included  wertr, 
not  unknown  to  him.  These  obser- 
vations being  transmitted  to  Alexan- 
dria, were  afterwards  mistaken  ar*d 
altered  by  the  geographers  of  that 
school,  in  order  to  make  them  agree 
with  their  erroneous  estimation  of  the 
measure  employed  by  Megasthene*, 
and  the  systematic  notions  they  had 
framed  of'^  the  latitudes  of  India.  M. 
Gosaelin  traces  their  errors,  points 
out  their  cause*  and  then  corrects 
them. 

About  thirty  years  after,  Patrocles 
was  sent  into  India  by  Antiochiis  So- 
ter,  and  brought  back  a  new  descrip- 
tion  of  that  country.  He  also  con- 
sidered it  as  of  a  triangular  figure, 
but  apparently  assigns  very  different 
measures  to  its  sides.  He  gives  only 
about  two  thirds  of  the  number  of 
stadia  to  each  side,  a  circumstiince 
of  itself  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  con- 
jecture, that  his  stadium  was  not  the 
same :  and  if  we  suppose  that  he 
used  the  stadUiro,  which  Posidonius 
afterwards  attempted  to  revive  and 
appropriate  to  himself,  and  of  which 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  were 
equal  to  th^  circuniference  of  liic 
globe,  his  measures  will  differ  little 
Irom  those  of  Mega>ihenes. 

It  was  for  want  of  attending  to 
this  ditlerence  in  the  standards  em- 
ployed, that  subsequent  geographer^ 
rejected  the  authority  sometimes  of 
one,  and  sometimes  ot  the  other  ;  and 
that  Eratosthenes,  emleavourmg  to 
rectify  the  apparent  inaccuracies  and 
disagreements  of  the  various  writers 
who  had  preceded  him,  deviated  stlH 
farther  from  the  truth,  and  gave  India 
the  form  of  a  rhomboid.  His  map 
however,  which  is  traced  by  Mr. 
Gosselin,  was  almost  generally  adopted, 
and  will  serve  to  elucidate  (nany  ob. 
scure  passages  in  subseqiieiH  authors 

The  sovereigns  of  Alexandria,  de- 
sirous of  making  themselves  masters 
of  the  trade  to  India,  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
progress  of  navigation.  Vessels  ^iltng 
from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  our  Ked  bea, 
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coatted  along  the  shore  as  far  a3  Ma- 
labar; aiid  some  even  to  thetnooilH 
of  the  Ganges.  But  in  tiie  Hr^t  ceu* 
tury  of  our  present  era  navigators 
liad  observed,  that  regular  winds  pre- 
vailed periodically  in  tho:$e  seas.  Hip- 
palus,  trusting  to  these  winds  hrst 
ventured  to  leave  the  coast  of  Ara- 
bia heiiind  hinii  launched  out  into 
ttie  open  sea,  and  as  be  expected, 
was  wafted  to  tiie  shores  of  India* 
Hence  his  grateful  contemporaries 
gave  the  name  of  Hippalus  to  the 
wind  that  conveyed  him  thither,  tlic 
leuconotus  of  tiie  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  our  south  west  monsoon, 
'i'he  north  east  monsoon  hrou^^iit  him 
back  to  the  entrance  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  thus  we  may  trace  his 
course  without  fear  of  besng  mis- 
taken. 

Of  all    the  itineraries    of    India, 
publ'ished    in  the  reign    of    Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  we  have  only    the  Pe- 
rip. us  of  the  Erythreau  Sea.       This, 
according    to    M.    Gosselin,    is    very 
accurate,  till  it  approaches  the  Ganges ; 
and  it  is  altogether  erroneous  beyond 
tliat  river,  which  the  Alexandrian  na- 
vigators had  scarcely    ever  passed  in 
those  days.     It  was  not  till  near  the 
end  of  tlie  first  century,  that  Marinus 
i'yrius  was  enabled    to  collect    fresh 
information,  and  construct  new  maps, 
in  which  he  in  some  degree  supplied 
the  deficiency'  of    the  Peri  plus    with 
respect  to  these  coasts  of   t|jdia.     As 
Uts  works  are  lost,  all  olir  knowledge 
of  them   is    derived    from    Ptolemy, 
who  someiimes  adopts,  and  sometimes 
criticises  Ins  opini«)Ms.      M.    Gosbelin 
dcscribts  and  examines  the  coa>t>  of 
India,    as    they    aie    represented   by 
both    these    geographers  ;    *;r>t    from 
the    Hindus     to    the    promontory    of 
i^'ory,  opposite  Taprobana  ;    and  ihvn 
from    this  promontory  to  the   regions 
beyond     the     Ganges,     the     Golden 
Chersonese,  and  lastly  to  Catigara. — 
The  figure  of    India    in  ihe  maps  of 
these  geographers    is    strangely    irre- 
gular ;   bpt  the  distances  beiween  the 
Harbours,   rivers,  and  capes,  are  given 
by  Marinus  Tyrius,  with  a  degree  of 
accuracy  hitherio  not  suspected.    This, 
M.  Gojj^eltn  proves    by  restoring  his 
niap,   vihich  rtolomy    had  disfigured 
by   his    pretended     corrections,     and 
cpmparing  the  distai^es  ^llccled  by 


Marinus,  with  thoie  determined  by 
the  inodt^ms.  Beyond  Cape  Cory 
however  it  appeais  that  the  standard 
of  measurement  in  the  ancient  map 
changes ;  and  both  Marinus  lyrius 
and  Ptolemy,  misled  by  vague  in- 
formation, have  laid  down  the  coasts 
of  Coromandel  twice  in  succession, 
prolonging  them  to  the  Ganges,  and 
omitting  the  coasts  of  the  Circars, 
Orixa,  and  part  of   Bengal. 

The  text  of  Ptolomy  has  not  reached 
us  unaltered.  The  later  Greeks  added 
to  it  the  discoveries  made  down  to 
their  time  beyond  Catigara,  where 
Ptolomy  stopped;  and  through  a 
singular  blunder,  they  placed  on  this 
side  that  point,  the  new  countries  that 
lay  beyond  it.  M.  Gosselin  points 
out  ana  corrects  all  these  errors,  and 
concludes  witli  an  examination  of  the 
coast  of  Taprobana,  anciently  Simun- 
dus,  or  rather  Palx-imupdus,  and  now 
Ceylon.  In  this  part  hq^  solves  seve. 
ral  difficulties  in  what  has  been  writ- 
ten  on  this  island  by  Ptolemy,  Stra^ 
bo,  Pliny,  and  otiicrs  ;  and  reduces 
within  due  bounds  the  exagerations 
and  fabulous  reports  given  by  the 
ambassadors,  which  the  king  ot  Tap. 
robana  sent  to  the  emperor  Claudius, 
part  of  which  he  ascrioes  to  the  mis- 
interpretation of   the  Romans. 

A/.  liarbU  du  Bftcage  communicat-^ 
ed  to  the  class,  the  conmiencement 
of  his  incjuiries  into  the  topography 
of  the  plain  of  Argos.  Having  dra^n 
up  by  order  of  the  French  govrrn 
ment,  a  large  mup  of  the  Alorea, 
which  is  now  engraving  at  the  wur 
office  in  Paris,  he  was  led  to  com- 
pare the  present  state  of  the  country 
with  the  ancient;  and  has  particularly 
e:i^amined  the  mo:»t  ceK-brated  part 
of  it,  Argos  and  its  surrounding  plain, 
which  now  present  an  aspect  very 
difi'erent  from  what  they  formerly 
bore. 

1  he  learned  are  sometimes  blamed 
for  discussing  subjects,  on  which  moi-c 
than  enough  has  already  been  written : 
but  it  is  often  this  very  superHuiiy 
which  induces  tliem  to  write.  Tims, 
though  long  articles,  tracts,  nay  vo- 
lumes, have  heen  written  on  the  masks 
of  the  ancients,  Af.  Alon^ez  has 
thought  fit  to  resume  the  subject, 
by  way  of  setluig  it  at  rest.  We 
know  (hat   the   mask    worn    by    the 
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ancient  actors  had  a  very  large  mouih ; 
but  what  was  tlie  reason  of  this?— 
home  have  supposed,  that  metallic 
plates  were  included  in  it,  to  increase 
the  sound  of  the  voice  ;  others  that 
it  had  the  form  of  a  shell,  iu  order 
to  produce  the  effect  of  the  nrtodern 
speaking  trumpet.  Barih^lemy,  in  his 
Anaciiarsis,  is  decidedly  tor  the  tormet 
OjDinioo  ;  and  quotes  tor  his  authorities 
Pliny,  Solinus;  Aulus  Gellius,  and 
Cassiodorus;  to  say  nothing  of  Abbe 
Dubos,  who  had  only  mistaken  the 
ancients  belore  him.  Pliny  says,  that 
the  stone  calcophoaos,  when  struck, 
sounded  like  brasv  ;  and  that  tragic 
actors  should  never  omit  wearing  it. 
SoUnus,  who  almost  always  copies 
Pliny,  adds  that  this  stone  preserves 
the  clearness  of  the  voice.  Both 
these  passages  however  merely  indi- 
cate, that  the  caleophonos  was  a  proper 
amulet  for  tragedians,  as  the  jasper 
was  for  warriors,  and  as  a  hundred 
others  were  supposed  for  various  pur- 
poses, both  by  the  ^ncieots  and  mo- 
derns, in  the  ages  of  credulity.  Aulus 
Gelli  IS  says,  that  the  bead  and  face 
of  the  actor  being  entirely  covered 
by  the  mask,  which  has  but  one  open- 
ing through  which  the  voice  can  issu^, 
the  sound  is  rendered  stronger  and 
clearer  by  it.  But  here  is  no  men- 
^tion  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
mouth,  or  of  plates  of  metal  fixed 
in  it.  Ca^iodorus  says  nothing  of  the 
mouth  of  the  mask ;  he  merely 
ascribes  the  extent  and  strength  of  the 
voice  in  tragic  declamation,  to  the 
reverberations  of  concavities  ;  and  it 
does  not  even  appear,  whether  he 
speaks  of  the  hollow  of  the  mask, 
pr  of  the  cir<:ular  form  of  the  theatre. 
Abbe  Dubos  ha<l  fancied,  horn  what 
Pliny  and  bo^inus  say  of  the  caleopho- 
nos, that  the  ancieiits  first  liticd  the 
mouth  of  the  ma>k  with  brass,  and 
then  placed  ni  it  very  thin  plates  of 
a  kind  ot  marble!  Ihis  uhimsical 
idea  he  attempts  to  sypport  by  a 
passage  of  Quintilian,  who  speaks 
ot  the  ridiculoubiiess  of  laughter  ia 
a  mask :  but  the  Koman  author  is 
not  speaking,  as  Duoos  supposes,  of 
a  disagree<a>1e  sound  prouuced  by 
IdUghter  issuing  through  an  artificial 
mouth-pi  ce;  he  merely  alludes  to  the  in- 
congruuyot  thesoumiof  laughter  with 
the  leatiires  exhibited  by  a  tragic  ma^k. 


Both  these  hypotheteses  appear  to 
have  arisen  from  the  imaginary  iro« 
possibility  of  an  unassisted  voice  being 
heard  through  the  extent  of  the  ancient 
theatres:  but  experiments  lately  made 
at  those  ot  Saguntum  iu  Spain, 
Tauiominium  in  bicdy,  and  Verona 
in  4taly,  leave  no  doubt  on  this  bead. 
We- may  safely  conclude  therefore, 
that  the  reason  why  the.  ancients  made 
tiie  mouth  both  of  the  tragic  and  comic 
ma>ks  so  large,  as  to  admit  of  the 
teeth  and  even  the  lips  being  aecn 
trough  them,  was  merely  that  the 
voice  might  receive    no  obstructioo. 

Another  subject  discussed  by  M. 
Mongez  is  that  of  the  vessels  called 
lachr)matory.  these,  which  are 
small  phials  of  glass  or  eartbem 
ware  with  long  slender  necks,  and 
commonly  found  in  Sarcophagi,  ia 
ancient  urns,  where  they  are  mixed 
uith  ashes  and  fragments  of  booes^ 
are  supposed  to  have  held  the  tears 
of  the  mourners.  As  they  are  not 
very  well  adapted  for  catching  these, 
and  little  spoons  are  sometimes  found 
with  Xh^m,  or  even  in  them,  some 
have  embellished  the  fiction  by  re- 
presenting these  spoons  as  used  to 
collect  the  tears,  and  transfer  theoi 
to  the  phials.  The  ancients  however 
are  totally  silent  respectins  any  such 
practice.  Pelronius  mdeed  says,  of 
the  servant  of  the  matron  of  Epbesus, 
lachrymas  oontmodabat  lugenti,  '*  she 
lent  tiie  moujrner  tears  ;''  t>ut  none 
of  the  commentators  understand  this 
literally.  The  only  support  it  Ims 
beside  conjecture  is  a  has  relief, 
said  to  haveN  been  tound  at  Padua, 
on  which  a  funeral  procession  is  re- 
presented, and  one  of  the  females 
attending,  is  holduig  a  vessel  of  thb 
kind  to  her  e>e,  as  if  to  catch  the 
tears.  This  sculpture  however  is 
undoubtedly  a  forgerj,  and  apparently 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  which 
M.  Mongez  had  before  supposed 
this  notion  was  first  broached.  Ac- 
cordingly he  still  continues  of  o- 
pinicHi,  with  S(  hoe pfiin  and  Paciaudf, 
that  these  little  ves»tls  were  used, 
not  for  tears,  but  for  liquid  balsams, 
perfumes,  or  odorifi-rous  oils,,  which 
the  relaiiona  of  the  deceased  poured 
on  the  body  when  placed  on  the 
funeral  pile,  and  on  the  aslies  before 
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confirmation  of  this,  M.  Mongez 
gives  two  figures  from  acknowledged 
antiques,  iu  which  small  vessels  of 
precisely  the  same  shape  are  evidently 
designed  to  hold  perfumes,  and  dif- 
fuse their  odour. 

Another  subject,  discussed  by  the 
tame  gentleman,  is  the  signification 
of  the  words  hi-xKooi,  duplex,  and 
their  derivatives,  with  the  dress  of 
the  cynic  philosophers.  Translators 
have  generally  rendered  the  words 
i{JLa\t9y  itTKuY  by  pallium  duplex, 
or  double  cloak,  without  considering 
whether  it  meant  a  cloak  as  big  again 
as  usual,  a  cloak  of  double  the  com- 
mon thickness,'  a  cloak  doubled  by 
folding,  a  cloak  wrapped  twice  round 
the  body,  or  a  cloak  with  a  lining. 
All  of  these,  except  the  last,  M. 
Moogca  finds  on  ancient  monuments, 
or  in  ancient  authors ;  but  which  of 
them  was  the  double  cloak  of  the 
cynics?  Winkelmann,  speakingt>f the 
Uatue  of  one  of  these  philosophers 
It  the  villa  Albani,  concludes,  that 
t  was  neither,  but  a  cloak  with  a 
lining,  because  the  cloak  of  that 
^tue  is  not  doubled  by  folding. 
M.  Monsez  however  shows,  that  the 
earned  German  antiquary  was  mis- 
aken  ;  and  that  the  cynic  cloak 
hifered  from  that  of  the  other 
Grecians  merely  in  being  thus^  dou- 
>led. 

Mr  Lewis  Petit-Radel  pursues  his 
nquiries  of  a  ui/Terent  kind  in  an 
Dvestigation  of  the  original  historical 
nonumenis  of  Celtibena  and  par- 
icularly  those  of  Tarragona.  He 
'onceived,  that  the  military  remains 
»f  a  city  so  celebrated  in  history, 
Dust,  from  their  native  and  gigantic 
proportions,  be  connected  with  all 
lie  facts,  that  confirm  the  remote 
>eriod  of  the  civilization  of  Europe, 
nd  particularly  wiih  the  primitive 
Utory  of .  Celtiberia  ;  and  that  there 
3ust  have  been  a  connection  between 
^e  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  coast 
nd  the  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenian  colonies 
Q  the  coast  opposite.  Accordingly, 
Iter  examining  the  military  remains 
f  Tam|;ona,  he  has  compared  the 
eographical  records  of  the  country 
etweco  the  Ebro  and  Pyrenees,  and 
f  ancient  fiastica,  witii  those  of 
ie  coast  of  Italy  from  Piombino  to 
^uaiuolo.      Havmg     examined    the 


ancient  coins  of  both  countries,  the 
perfect  resemblance,  which  the  CeU 
tiberian  and  'i'urdetanian  characters 
bear  to  the  old  Grvek,  confirms  him 
in  his  opinion,  that  the  historical, 
if  not  the  primitive  civilizatk>n  of 
Celtiberia,  originated  from  tiie  1  yrr- 
henian  Pelasgi  settled  on  tiie  coasts 
of  Hetruria  and  JLalium.  M.  de 
Laborde  first  observed,  in  his  Pictu- 
resque tour  th)ou{£h  Spain,  that  tiie 
Koman  walls  of  iarragona,  built  bj 
the  Scipios,  have  for  their  base  the 
gigantic  ruins  of  the  original  enclo- 
sure ;  and  that  the  stones  of  the  Soman 
structure  are  marked  with  the  same 
Celtiberian  characters*  as  are  found 
on  the  most  ancient  corns  and  monu- 
ments ot  that  region.  It  d))pears  too, 
irom  a  plan  ot  the  wa'ls  of  Tarra- 
gona, communicated  to  M.  Petit- 
Badel,  in  1805,  by  a  learned  Spaniard, 
Mr.  Antony  de  Marly,  tliat  ihe  modem 
city  is  included  within  the  circum- 
ference of  the  Koman,  being  to  itm 
the  proportion  of  eight  thousand 
Castilian  feet  to  fourteen  thousand; 
an4  that  the  ancient  city  was  even 
much  larger. than  the  Koman.  llie 
primitive  ramparts  are  composed  of 
enormous  blocks  of  stone ;  but  not- 
withstanding  their  bulk  and  irregu- 
larity, M.  Petit-Radel  does  not  find 
hi  them  the  characteristics,  by  which 
he  distinguishes  Ihe  Cyclopean  struc- 
tures ;  though  every  thing  convinces 
him  of  their  high  antiquity.  He 
finds  in  them  too  the  marks  of  Greek 
construction,  not  Carthagenian,  as  he 
at  first  thought.  At  Barcelona  how- 
ever he  perceives  the  characleristici 
of  Carthagenian  building;  aud  the  evi- 
dent difierence  between  ihe  mifiiary  re- 
mains of  these  two  cilies  he  considers 
as  a  proof,  that  the  Greeks  and 
Cartha^nians  hud  both  founded  cilies 
in   Bxtica  at  different  times. 

To  ascertain  the  period,  unques- 
tionably very  remote  ot  the  Gret^k 
or  Peiasgic  foundation  of  Tarragona 
he  has  recourse,  w  ith  the  best  critics, 
lo  the  topographical  synonimes  <>f 
regions,  mountains,  rivers,  people, 
and  cities.  Of  these  he  quotes  so 
many  striking  ones,  in  comparing 
the  coasts  of  Hetruria  and  Ancient 
Laiium  with  the  Celtiberia  of  ihc 
ancients,  we  are  astonished  wiih  him, 
tiiat  tlie  ancients   tliemselves  do  not 
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appear  to  have  been  struck  with 
the  simiritudt*.  I'he  time  he  fixes 
on  for  ihe  foundation  of  the  cit>  is 
that  when  ti»e  Peia^gi ;  w^jo  about 
the  year  1539,  B.C.  had  deft  EJis, 
and  taken  retuge  on  the  coa^t  of 
Italy  afterward  called  the  Tyrrhenian, 
where  they  hved  in  great  prosperity 
for  near  two  centuries,  and  buiit 
flourishing  cities  ;  were  driven  thence 
by  foinine  and  contagious  di:>eases, 
as  we  ace  informed  by  Dionvsius  of 
Halicamassus,  wiioni  Freret  eutfeavours 
in  vain  to  refute,  and  settled  among 
the  barbarians.  Sailing  from  the 
coast  of  Heiruria,  they  landed  on 
that  of  Celt!  ben  a,  and'  there  fixed 
tliemselves  nearly  in  liie  same  order 
as  before.  Hence  we  find  in  boih 
countries  the  same  names  of  people, 
rivers,  and  towns ;  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, which  can  have  no  otiier 
cau:>e. 

A  letter  of  M.  Favel,  from 
Athens,  dated  the  l4ih  of  June  1  SOS. 
affords  M.  Petit  Rad el  farther  con- 
firmation of  his  general  theory  of 
ancient  structures.  It  contains  an 
account  of  the  ruins  of  twd  cities 
lately  di>covered  in  Asia  Minor,  by 
M.  Gropius,  a  Westpalian  artist. 
'J  hey  are  at  the  foot  of  mount  Si- 
pylus,  on  the  confines  of  Ionia, 
J'.olia,  and  Lydia.  The  walls  of  one 
are  formed  of  rough  stones,  but  squaie, 
and  in  regular  courses;  thobe  of 
the  other  are  constructed  with  ir- 
regular polygons,  'i'his  b  built  on  a 
hill  near  the   sea  ;    and    on    a    con- 


tinuation of  the  same  hill  are  above 
a  hundred  tombs,  some  of  which  aie 
surrounded  by  a  wail  formed  ut  ir- 
regular polygonal  stones,  like  the 
walls  of  Myceiix,  and  of  Lariss^a  in 
'i  hessaly  ;  while  others  are  enclosed 
within  a  wail  of  regulariy  squared 
stones,  like  the  tombs  within  the  walli 
of  ^1ycen^,  and  like  in^  wali& 
of  cities  of  Ionian  foundarion,  and 
all  the  structures  in  geaeral  that 
have  a  certam  date  posterior  loth^n 
of  (he  arrival  of  the  Lgyplian  colon/ 
under  Danaus.  Here  we  have  tl.c 
same  two  ages  for  the  foundation 
of  these  cities  as  appear  in  all  the 
siuiiiar  ruins  discovered  in  Greece 
and  Italy.  StXabo  peoples  the  coast, 
where  M.Gropius  has  made  these  dis- 
coveries, with  Pelasgians  from  lues- 
saiyl  'Ilie  walls  of  Larissa,  Lamia, 
and  Pharsalia,  in  i'hessal),  are  con- 
structed of  h-regular  polygon*,  like 
those  of  the  maritime  ciiy  discovered 
bv  M.  Gro|)ius.  I'he  bed  ot  tj^e 
Cayster  too  is  contracted  by  t«s 
quays  of  similar  structure :  and  thn 
was  a  comniun  practice,  according 
to  Strabo.  of  the  Larisseans  of  1  hes- 
saly, from  which  country  he  derives 
the  Larisseans  of  this  part  of  the 
coast  of  Asia.  Hence  M.  Petit- 
Radcl  concludes,  that  these  reinaiu> 
are  partly  those  of  Pelasgiao  colonists 
from  The:»8aly,  partly  thobC  of-*x)iun 
conlonists ;  ana  that  the  diifertfiit 
kinds  of  tombs  answer  to  tb«  two 
periods  of  their  establishment. 


D  ETACil  ED  AN  EC  DOTES. 


OFFENDERS  ESCAPE,   BECAUSE    THE 
LAWS   ARE    TOO   SEVERE. 

FROM  the  tables  in  Howard's  State 
of  Prisons,  we  learn  that  at  the 
dirterent  assizes  within  the  Oxford  cir- 
cuit, for  seven  years,  from  1764,  690 
persons  were  tried,  and  613  acquitted  ; 
oesides  293  di:>cliaiged  by  procla- 
mation. 

\Vithin  the  home  circuit  from  1764 
to  l770,incluMve,  I J9  u ere  burnt  in. the 
hand,  9o  whipped,  and  3S6  acquitteil. 
Jn  the  Norfolk  circuit  from  1750  to 
177 J,   434  condemned  to  deaUi,  aiid 


only  117  executed.  In  the  samt 
space  of  time,  for  the  midland  cii 
cuit,  518  condemned  to  death,  ai 
1 16  executed.  And  at  the  Old  Haile; 
London,  from  1749  to  1771,  inclusiv 
1121  sentenced  'to  die,  and  678  e 
tculed. 

'IJje  number  of  those  acquitte 
muNt  be  rtfterred  to  many  e^capi^ 
through  the  lenity  qf  judges,  juri( 
and  prosecutors,  struggling  against 
law,  to  \*hicii  their  feelings  wrre  i 
opposition,  rather  than  to  the  iiin« 
ccixe  oi  the  accused^  as  it  is  Aot  ti 
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be  preaamed  magittratet  would  com- 
mit to  prison  without  a  probobiiity  of 
guilt  Aflor  seeing  to  many  let  loose 
afifr  every  assizes,  formed  to  vice  in 
the  rank  hot-bed  of  a  jail,  we  cannot 
^*oiuler  at  the  increase  of  crimes. — 
Tbe  old  system  of  punisliing  has 
eminently  &ile4.  It  is  time  to  try 
tbe  efiects  of  substituting  certainty* 
to  severity  of    punishment.  K. 

INEPPICACT  OF    TRC    PUNISHMENT  Of 
DEATH. 

Dr.  Rush  relates  that  "  The  duke 
of  Tuscany,  soon  after  the  publication 
of  the  Marquis  of  Beccaria's  excel- 
lent treatise  on  this  subject,  abolish- 
f<l  death  as  a  punishment  for  mur- 
der.  ^ 

A  gentleman  who  resided  live  years 
at ,  Piia»  informed  bim  that  only  five 
murders  had  been  perpetrated  in  his 
dominions  in  twenty  years.  The  same 
e^ntleman  added,  that  after  his  resi-  • 
pence  in  Tuscany  he  spent  three  months 
in  Rome,  where  death  is  still  the 
punishment  for  murder.  During  this 
short  period,  there  were  sixty  mur- 
<i^  coinQ|xitt^d  ip  the  precincts  of 
that  city.  It  is  remarkable  (conti- 
nujBs  tUe  doctor)  that  the  manners, 
piincipleft  and  religion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tuscany  and  Rome,  are  ex- 
actly the  same:  the  abolition  of 
death  alone  for  murder  produced  this 
difference  in  the  moral  characters  of 
the  two  nations" 

In  the  one  the  punishment  was  strict- 
ly enforced,  but  death  was  not  the 
Penalty.  In  the  other,  the  punish- 
ment was  in  ils  letter  severe,  but  it 
^as  evaded^  ^d  ilie  sanctuaries  screen- 
^  thoae,  whom  the  laws  condemned. 


f89 

The  hopes  of  escape  counterbalanced 
the  dread    of  a    more    severe    sen 


tence. 


K. 


SXTERIOR  CEREMONIAL  OBSERVANCES 
OFTEN  CLOAK  KNAVERY. 

In  an  account  of  a  journey  from 
Bengal  to  England  through  the  northern 
part  of  India,  the  author,  George 
Forster,  relates  that  on  taking  up  his 
lodging  at  Akorah,  in  a  mosque,  the 
usual  place  ofj  lodging  in  that  coun- 
try, at  the  time  of  evening  prayer, 
he  was  desired  by  one  of  the  Mol- 
lahs  or  priests,  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  ceremony  ;  but  bein^  fatigued  he 
urged  in  excuse  the  debilitated  state 
o[  bis  body ;  the  MoUah  looking  at 
him  with  contempt  told  him  it  was 
tbe  more  necessary  to  pray  to  obtain 
better  health.  At  midnight  a  per- 
son  endeavouring  to  take  a  turban 
from  the  bed  cYotJies  of  the  travel- 
ler, and  being  caught  by  the  arm, 
said  in  a  iaulterlng  v(5ice,  that  Jie 
was  the  Mollah  of  the  mosque,  and 
from  his  voice  appeared  to  be  the 
onc^  yfbo  had  rq>rel)ended  the  neglect 
of  prayer.  **  What  think  you  my 
friend  of  these  Maliomedaos  r"  ex- 
claims the  writer,  **  who  if  they  wash 
and  pray  at  five  stated  times,  abstain 
from  wine  and  the  flesh  of  hogs,  and 
utter  a  string  of  Arabic  ejaculations, 
which  they  do  not  understand,  believe 
that  they  have  procuretl  the  Divine 
licence  to  violate  the  laws  of  justice.** 
Surely  this  trait  is  not  peculiar 
to  tlie  disciples  of  Mahomed. — 
Daily  observation  shows  that  among 
Christians,  a  punctilious  observance,  of 
forms,  is  often  a  cover  fpr  knavery  , 
or  a  substitute  for  lionesty.  K. 
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*  (a  VJUt^f^I)  V^   Alf  ANCIXNT    miW  poem) 

^HE  breeee  of  night  slcftt  on  the  moon-  * 

Aud  rosy  inorn  its  ray*  in  orean  laven  \ 
^iy   wand«v(og '  *t«'ps    invitiuf    to    the 

•       'jilKisev- J      • 

V^  bere  sootht  iny  care  tbe  daiibuig  billows 

•  v^  ^Mito' oiiflJoLrtiiHtJc  Sltctch«; '  Vtt):  i 

p,  43,iHrw1fr8*TAittlallc^" 
BELFASi  WAG.  NO.  XXI. 


Stately,  hi  swans  float  o'er  the  surges 

high, 
A    distant   9hip    salutes    my    raptured 

eye  J 
ThcfVesheiilhg  breeze«  press  the  swelKng 

sails. 
And  urge  her  to  the   8hoie  in   farooi'mg 

gales  J 
Tbe  beacli  she  reaches,  and  her  active 

crew 
Qutekly    bcr    pvcoieut    lading    give-  to 

view. 


N  n 
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TiM  riobtBi  Mm*  efOreectfkMM  floating 

iriM, 
Beaming  the  spleudour  of   •   UmmmaimI 

dyes; 
Wtrtle  preeioos  itoiief  that  thinly  drink 

-  tile  Ilf  ht, 
eieamoirtboaazled  eye  with  radicDce 

birii^ 
ButaooDoiy  wandertof  aentes   fixed 

feiaainr 
0»0M  U^t  object  i«iiiif  to  the  piaiii  \ 
Behiad  her  flowaof  Maids  a  saowy  Jlne^ 
In  moremenU  gentle,  and  in  air  divine  | 
But  sh#   that  lovely  train  ontehines  as 

ftir, 
Kt  radiant  Hetper  dins  esteh  lesser  star  i 
IrbUe  her  vncslated  fliiodtle  brighineas 


Throagh  her  fiae  fomi»  aod  admiration 

dniBMii 
]Bi0hsiBg  smiles,  whic;h  thonghts  to  aoA- 

aess  mere, 
Aadtnaeaaeh  pami^  gala  la  sigha  a# 

love. 
Xkmn  her  fisif  breast,  and  waist  dacvaaa* 

ing  small. 
Her  wavy  locks  in  parting  radiance  falt» 
While    happy  rings  0/  gold  rejoice   t^ 

derfc. 
In   Ibnd  embraet,  her  taow  sarpCMh^p 

Bcefc. 
Therhinshes  of  the  lOia  diaaeVve  ia  bliss. 
While  her  enebaating  obaek  they  lighUy 

kiss: 
Of  bar  scarce  parting  Mpalhe  eharma  ta 

vieWf 
The  dawn  delays  his  steep  ooasse  to  par- 
sue. 
Kow  various  thaaghts  of  contempfatioa 

rise, 
What  can  brinir  down  this  aagcl  from  the 

^  skies  ? 
For  not  inferior  to  the  angel  choir 
7o  *Marf  arita  rank     my  thoaghts  as- 
pire. 
O  brightest  star  of  beauty's  spreading 

-  »hyf 

That  softly  sweUing  on  the.  gaxing  eye, 
Di8>olT(»s  in  luxary  the  sinking  soul, 
Soljecting  thoofhts  to  year  uneheek'd 

caatroal^ 
Fair  nymph,  who«e   teeth  are  white  as 

polish'd  snow ; 
Sweetest  of  branehesr  which   laxarUot 


From  an  ilkikiriotts  race,  whose  deeds  ofl 

claim 
t^  btaraal  song,  and  feed  the  Poet'a 

ilame ; 
O  f  oice  of  love,  whose  toa^  which   bmU 

the  heart. 


Mew  accents  to  the  liataniog  harp  in- 

parti 
Whea  you  appear,  the  sua    aafeebtsd 

shows 
Thy  hair,  which  richer  than  his  noon 

beams  glows. 
Happy  the  man  most  above  all  appear. 
Who  fftvoor'd  dares  thy  presence    soft 

come  near. 
Melt  at  thy  touch,  hangdn  thy  kiadSag 

eyes. 
Or  waste  his  son)  for  thee  \n  teader  w^ 
O  too  enbhaoting  look,  that  first  coold 

dart, 
Its  keen  persaasion  to  my  troubled  heart. 
With  love's  bright  radiance  dim'd  my 

aching  eyes. 
And  taade  me  first  the  Foet'a  raptafs 
priac. 
Than  the  famed  Helen  yon  art  far  more 
fair. 
And  at  chaste  Dian  pure  and  loaaly  are \ 
Thy  form  above  Caseandrms  is  arrayed 
In  charms,  or  f  Oraina's  soft  eyed  amid, 
Aod  over  Deirdra*s  aoarsy  the   mildaod 

young. 
Whose  faaie  by  Bria's  barda  haa  aft  been 

song  I 
And  yet  thy  gk>wing  charms  unpraissd  j 

remain, 
And  an  their  brilliant  ftplcndonr  ahinet  in 

vVin  ; 
The  lily  sues  unheard  thy  neck  to  grace. 
The  rase,  to   vauat  the  blushos  of  thy 

face. 
Thy  waist  cxeels  the  ermins  in  its  aMid,   1 
Thy  tuneful  song  the  stroke  of  death  cso 
hold. 
My  heart  bleeds  ever  wounded  by  thy 
eyes, 
My  sool  dissolves  itself  in  ardent  sighb,    j 
Withered  aod  pale  I  pining  droop  forlero. 
Like  flowers  the  absence  of  the  sun  w&o 

mourn  ; 
Lite  the  -lone  bird  on  evening's  poiphr 

wave, 
I  solitary  sink  towards  the  grave. 
Thy  breath  alone  can  warm  again  JKf 

hearty 
For'lt  more  sweets  thaa  marnings  cae 
impart. 
In  vain  I  fly,  thy  form  puisnes  me  fleet. 
Thy  presence  still  in  solitude  I  meetr 
In  thichest  crowds  alone  I  seem  to  roekt 
Imagination  dwells  with  thee  and  lore. 
Thy  spreading  locks  firom  Cupid's  nflt 

extend, 
The  rose  and  lily  for  thy  cheek  eontead. 
Thy  accent  soft  thrills  like  the  meltiac 
string, 

t  Actlsbrsted  Irbh  besotv  sad  heratasls  tke 
'    ici|A  of  qiMaBiasbcih* 
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liod  tby  eyes  beam !     Its  pnwer  I  drtad 

to  kiog : 
>h  Iwppy  he  !  who  from  it  tpeeiU  kit 

flight ; 
fctbapleflft  he  t  thy  charms  cant  bl«« 

bit  sight  NtM— s. 

TO  LUCY. 
The  rootli  who  rMind  the  taper  Hiet 
fnconscieus  of  bis  fearAil  doom, 
Ared  by  the  bright  destrnction  dies, 
onuhing  to  a  flaniog  tomb, 
fore  blessed  than  I,  whe  know  ray  fatet 
ind  all  my  danger  plainly  riew, 
^etjcan'i  fram  thy  loved  charms  retreat, 
lot  eager  what  consumes  pursue. 

Sachaoting  maiden  pity  lend» 

Ihose  tempiiag  barms  from  roe^ottceaJ  ; 

)r  kind  at  onre  my  anguish  end^ 

\y  letiing  balmy  hope  pcevaiL 

f  I  am  doomed  your  seom  lo  prore» 
enry  how  the  moth  expiRS  i 
fhouM  lire  racked  by  aighied  lo?e» 
le  dies  ebtainiog  his  desires. 

BBLlOTtOPVS 

THE  FAREWELL. 
imrrTBy  on  leating  BUvcaAMA,  in  iris 

majesty's  SHIP  L'AtOOSy  SRP.  1808. 

■«  The  «M^frii«itf«HBt  that  iMne  betwacn  tfat 

"he  (SDCt  that  echo  ta  the  tiokHng  rflhb 
^hadylag  galea  that  pant  among  me  tfeciv 
a^t&at  qntvcrto  the  conmg  broeae ; 
isnet  BBV  medltatlsnaM*'* 

POK. 

^H !  why  will  fortune  thna  our  hopes 

undo, 
Vhy  win  her  frowns  our  e?*ry  step  pur- 

sue? 
^0  her  relentless  seul  bo  pity  feel, 
^or  all  oor  vrand'rioga  round  her  iekle 

wheel? 
Vill  Mt  ber  breast  the  eafter  passioDt 

move. 
The  ^gh  of  friendship,  or  the  charms  of 

k>ve? 
io,  mthleas  dapie !  for  e'er  changefiil  be» 
I  lover's  anguish  cannot  plead  with  thee  i 
^riendsbip  qiay  wish,  and  hope,  and  sigh 

in  vain, 
fou  but  jenjoy  th^fHend  and  lover's  pain. 

Thus  I  lamented,  as  the  fmfh'ninggale, ' 
^hisUed  along  and  ^IPd  the  spreading 

sail; 
5ad4en  I  tum'd,  m  mgh  the  point*  w 

drew. 
But  the  lov'd  spQt  receded  from  my  view, 
^ager  1  ran,  and  snatch'd  the  glassf  a- 

gain, 
Eager  I  look'd,  butfouod  I  k>ok'd  in  vain; 


rhefai^ 
to 


And  skmrly  tnming,  felt  the  lab'xing  sigh. 
And  the  AUl  tear  half  glisf  ntng  in  my 

eye. 
Nor  did  1  stop  the  mite*-4o  foendsHf 

dear. 
Say  can  yea  eall  it  an  unmanly  tear  ? 
'Twas  parting  caoa'd  t)be  limpid  drop  t^ 


And  I  dont  blush  to  pay  the  debt  I  owe. 
Now  down  thelough  the  Argus  ptows^ 
her  way. 
Her  fanndicd  eyes|  oft  moiiten*d  by  the ' 

spray,  > 

Headless  of  what  we  think,  or  tvhat  we 

Yet /as  if  conaclons  bo«r  bar  guarded  eidee. 
Spurn  the  whitt  fioaua  a^  awift  along  ahe 

glidaa. 
Till  quite  sarraamded  by  oki  Oeean'f 


Adieu  Buncraiia  1  was  the  sigb  we  gave, 
Atid  as  firom  view  the  less'ning  land  d»» 

cay'd, 
Gave  a  last  look,  and  to  myself  ihneenM, 
"  W^herever  Happiness  tlmu  may'st  dwell. 
Whether  withking^  or  in  the  hermit's 

cell. 
Quit  thy  abode  with  all  thy-smHiag  train, 
Peao^,  iof,  and  Plensure,  and  this  spot 

attain ; 
H^ra  ev'ry  charm  ef  innocence  impart. 
And  bless  the  eheerfiil  mind,  andgen^rona 

heart. 
Then  amy  we  hope  for  happier  days  ta 


When  wand'ring  is  no  amre  the  Shitot^s 
doom."  J.P, 

TO  WOMAN. 

.A1»tESS«D  TO  TU  AMIASLB  MKS.  B. 

O  woman  I  d«ar  ob|eet  of  love  and  de* 
light. 
How  oft  has  my  lay  been  inscribed  to 
thy  name. 
With  ardour  increas'd,  my  fond  tows  still 
I  plight. 
And  give  but  the  tribute  thy  merits  em 
ctgim. 

With  thee  in  lifo's  path  should  I  joyfully 
tread. 
The  frowns  of  adversity  ne'er  coold  ap* 
pal. 
The  sweet  smile  of  woman,  contentment 
would  spread. 
And  the  moments  of  bappioess  ever 
reeal. 
Wb^n  niged  by  nHsfortnne,  and  clouded 
by  grief. 
We  feel  the  corroding  attacks  of   des* 
P»ir, 


TLfJ^ 
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And  the  sneers  of  the  worW,  give  no  hopes 
of  relief. 
To  the  endless  distractions  of   sorrow 
and  care. 

•Tis   then  lovely  woman  conies  forth  to 
our  aid, 
(The  only  bright  ray  that  enlif  htens  the 
gloom) 
The 'Charms  of  her  converse,  oar  bosoms 
invade, 
And,  again  we  think  only  of  pleasures 
to  come. 

In  ih%  dark  hour  of  sickness  when  terrors 
appear. 
When  the  pangs  of  affliction  embitter 
the  soul, 
And  hope  (to  the  care-worn  iufferer  dear) 
\Ve  cant  in  tlic  joy-moviog   pas9tons 
enrol, 

'Tis  then,  with  an  anxioos  desire  to  ttm 
Here, 
Bear  woman  approaches  our  g^ef  to  - 
attend, 
Her  anxiuvis  solicitude,  bids  us  believe. 
That  she  is  our  truest  companion  and 
friend. 

Her  form,    her    endearments,   her  mild 
beaming  eyes, 
The  world's  gr«ate6t  masters  have  held 
in  controul. 
Philosophers,  sages,  the  learned  and  the 
wise, 
Submit  to  the  charmer  as  lord  of  the 
whole. 

May  woman  remain ~tlR»n,  toy  solace  and 

pleasure. 

And  eter  continue  onr  glory  and  pride ; 

Possessed  of  dear  womau,  J  have  such  a 

treasure, 

An  bought  in  the  world  can  a6fbrd  me 

beside.  ' 
Hit  Mqieilfs  Ship  VArgia,  J.  ?. 

Coveqf  Cork,  Dec,  1808, 


THE  SISTERS. 

ADDBESSEt)  TO  THREE  VOItNO  LADIES  Or't—. 
SEP.  1808. 

As  Cupid  one  day  in    his    moments    of 
pleasure, 
Was  shooting  his  amorous  arrows  each 
way. 
My  joy  at  the  moment  was  great  beyond 
measure, 
Three  arrows  had  plerc'd  me  as  sighing 
1  lay. 

The  pain  was  so  gentle,  the  WQUuds  so  en- 
do  a  ring. 
So  happy  my  •*  bostto*^s  lord/'  UtX  Onhls 

.throne*     „  ^ 


That  sighFifg,  T  rried  as  lirom  fbem  I  vu 
steering, 
"  Ah  Cupid  !  why  not  give  the  three  nt 
my  own." 
The  sly  boy  replied,  that  the  gift  I  rt- 
questt^. 
For  merit  like  mine  was  immoderaidT 
great. 
Then  on  Mary,  and  Sallys  end  Kitty  I 
rested. 
And  they  most  determine  the  tnffererH 
fate.  J.P. 

Hit  Majesty* s  Ship  V Argus, 

B>r  the  Be{fiut  Mmthly  Magazm. 

SONG.  . 

The  *toor>(h  clear  stream,  that  aoA  andj 

•low. 
With  noiseless  tenOr  sef»k«  the  shade. 
Gives  every  flower  a  warmer  glow, 
A  brighter  green  to  every  glade, 
Aud  vainly  strives  to  be  concealed. 
By  freshness  and  perfume  revealed. 

So  gentle  Anna  glides  along. 
So  shuns  all  praise  and  all  display  ; 
And  while  6be  hears  my  simple  Song, 
Knows  not  wliose  emblem  i  pourtiay. 


SONG. 

When  hripht  the  liquid  1tght«nln;(tflj, 
From  the  blue  heaven  of  thine  eye, 

Intranced  I  gaze  my  »oal  away. 
And  worship  the  celestial  ray  ; 

But  *wheo's  ob$cur*d  the  spark  divine, 
In  va^urs  of  all  conquering  wiae 

I  know  thee  moi'tal  and  no  more 

With  fond  idolatry  adore. 


TO  MKLBSINA. 
TlWE  was,  while  yet  a  "stronger  to  1orc*9 
power. 
Gaily  I  rov'd  through  beauty*s  hnjbt 
parterre. 
The    taried   sweets  of   ^ery    btoomias 
flower, 
"Cirdkss  I  sipt,  nor  fear*d  the  limy 
snare. 
Yet  found  I   none,  amid   the    banks  of 
spring. 
That   ^Telesfna,  might  with  thee  coqa- 
pare. 
Nor  e'er  had  Fancy  on  her  wifdeKt  irtng, 

Yet  rov*d  in  quest  of  loveliness  so  rare. 

Such  nut  the  PapUiaa  goddess'  self  db* 

ptay*d. 

The  loves,  and  hours,  and  graces  in  her 

train, 

Wjhat  Uioe  Anchises  woo'd  in  Ida'a  sbadsi 

Aud  «oft  Adonis  gflaed  Id  aoKoroosfiifi. 

uigiiizea  oy  -K-^y^^K^^iy^ 
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AW  from  tH*t  hour,  consnmfng  with  love's 
fire, 
Oft  b«Te  I  struggled  to  dissolve    the 
chain. 
And  oft  the  tortur*d  victim  of  desire, 
Javoked  calm  Eeasoo  to  assert  her  reign. 

VaJn  'eflbrrs  all  !    since  uol  mere  beaut/ 
wove. 
My  soars  firm  fetters,  nor  mere  sense 
betray  M, 
Thy  charms  of   soul  warm'd  reason  into 
love, 
Aud  Cupid  triumphs  by  Minerva's  aid. 


•N  TMI  DEATH  OF  BENJAMIV  HAUGIITON, 
LATSOTBELFAST,  SON  OPSAMUEL  UAUCH- 
TOSOPCASLOW. 

Ahu  has  thy  gentle  spirit  wing'd   its 

flight  ? 
And  are   those   eyes    closed    in  eternal 

night  ? 
Those  eyes,  which  once  I  thought  upon 

my    bier, 
Shonid  pour  the  tribute  of  an  honest  tear; 
For  since  thy  in'ant  form  1  first  carest, 
^hea   life  was    nen'ly  kindled   in   thy 

breast, 
To  this  sad  hour,  on  heavy  pinions.borne, 
Wjieo  o'er  the  extiuguisb'd  spark  of  life 

I  mouru. 
Have  I   not  view'd  thy    fair,  expanding  • 

mind, 
From  the  low  dross  of  sordid  arts  refin'd, 
Thy    happy    childhood,    thy     ingenious 

youth. 
Led  on  by  nice>t  honour,  firmest  truth  } 
Ardeot  to  tajtte,  and  Faucy's  heights  to 

soar, 
Vet  heedfnl  still  of  Wisdom's  sacred  lore, 
IriewM  thy  soul,  fair  beaming  from  thy 

whether  compassion  heav'd  the  pitying 

sigh, 
Of,  whether  M>ctal  joys  thy  cards  beguil'd, 
iiid   genuine  pleasure  iu    thy     features, 

smil'd. 


That  soul,  \f  here  every  generous  feeling 

shone. 
Which  candour  and  benevolence  can  own. 
I  vzew'd<--and    hoped  a   lohg  protracted 

day. 
Would  crowu  the  promise  of  Uiy  morning^s 

ray. 
But  thou  licst  low,  and  o'er  thy  youthful 

urn, 
'Tismine,  w  ith  unavailing  tears  to  mourn, 
O  thou  !   who  dost  nOt  willingly  destroy. 
The  lender  sources  of  our  hhimeless  joy. 
And  uhen  the  billows  of  affliction  roil, 
Present'st  an  anchor  to  the  sinking  soul  ; 
A'weet»:n  this  bitter  6iip,  and  oh  !  sustaiu  ' 
Her  life,  whose  faithful  heuM    is  rent   iu 

twain. 
And  whose  unwearied  cares  have  failed  to 

save. 
Their   dearest  otjcct    from    the    dvaary 

grave. 
And  while  htr  boy,uncoN.scIous  for  his  sire, 
Shall  fondly  seek,  and  anxiously  inquire. 
Oh!   blunt  the  barbed  dart— thy  healing 

balm. 
And  thine  alone,  these   throbbing  griefs 

can  calm  ! 
Thou  wilt  the  dews  of  consolation^ phed. 
Upon  the  ftithcr's  venerable  bead  ; 
He  who  so  oft  has  wept  for  other's  woe. 
Shall  in  this  time  of  trial,  comfort  know. 
And  grateful  sympathy  her  aid  shall  lend. 
To  him  iq  whom  the  wretched  find  a  friend,, 
Who,    while   besi4e   his  dying  child  he 

mourn 'd, 
To  Heaven  his  strea^ning  pyes,   adoring 

turn'd, 
And  patient,  st.fied  the  parental  qnoan. 
To  count  the  blessings  wl^ich   were  still 
'^  his  own  J 

O  may  these  blessings  evermore  increase. 
May  every  sorrow  end  in  nerfect  peace. 
And  far,  oh  far!    remote  tpe  period  be. 
When   thu^,  dear  friend   pur  teai*s  shaU 

stream  for  thee. 

Mai^y  Leadbeatcju 
2nd,  month,  1810. 
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fatm  of  M.  Randolph,  Tschiffeli  de  of  its  fermentescible    substance,    by 

Boch  for  improvements  in  ute  pro-  means  of  roasting  the  skins  or  husks 

cases  qf Brewing,  of  the  malt,   after    they    have   been 

i         -._  .  Dated  Sept,  1809.  separated  from    the  ground  mafi. 

|\T  DE   ROCHE'S    improvements         2d.  In  making  from  maJt   vinegar, 

^▼X.  in  brewing  consist  :      .  almost  entirely  deprived  of  essential 

L  1st.  In  a  metho^  of  colouring  porter  oil,  which  will  be  previously  separated 

l7  malt  only,  witliout  loaiugany  part  from  the  malt  its^, 

uigiiizea  oy  '^^Jv^'v^p^iv. 
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3d.  In  brewing  malt  wine  (vin 
du  mcUtj  free  also  from  the  essential 

04|. 

4th.  In  making  wasli  for  diitillation' 
in  such  a    manner,    as    to    obtain    a 
sfMfit,  which  shall    be    more    neutral 
(purer)    than     that    macife    b^    the 
common  process. 

For  the  tirst  improvement,  the  skins 
are  to  be  separated  from  pa)e  dried 
malt  by  a  nUH  in  the  usual  manner; 
if  these  sk'ns  have  any  of  |he  ground 
malt  mixed  with  them»  they  are  to 
be  repassed  through  tlK  mill.  The 
skins  being  roasted  to  a  cotfee  colour, 
will  give  a  An^  pale  colour  to  porter. 
The  necessary  quantity  for  a  quarter 
of  malt  is  aboiit  42 ,  Ihs.  of  skins ; 
which,  when  roasted  Mill  weigh  ab- 
out Z\  lbs;  if  a  smaller  quantibr  of 
the  skins  be  uscd^  a  weaker  colour 
will  of  coprse  be  obtained. 

The  colour  is  extracted  from  the 
roasted  skins,  either  by  mixing  them 
with  the  ground  malt  previops  te  its 
being  brewed,  which  will  hindet  the 
ground  malt  from  having  so  great  a 
tendency  to  clot  together ;  or  T>y  in- 
fusing Uiem  in  the  cisutrn  of  cold 
water,  by  ^hich  meant  the  colour 
will  be  extracted,  the  water 
will  be  rendered  more  fit  for  brewing, 
iVnd  it  will  filter  very  clear ;  or  by 
making  an  infusion  of  the  skins  in 
warm  water,  or  even  by  boiling  them 
in  water  ;  or  lastly  by  first  moisten- 
ing the  skins,  as  long  as  they  will 
imbibe  any  water,  and  then  mixing 
them  with  beer  which  i|  already  made, 
and  stirring  the  whole  together,  once 
a  day  for  about  a  week.  This  last 
.method  is  |the  most  efficacious,  and 
it  will  at  the  same  time  clarify  thQ 
Jjeer. 

The  chief  foci,  which  M.  de  Boche 
considers  essential  to  brewing  of 
porter,  |s  that  the  roasted  skins  of 
piait  will  suffice  to  colour  the  porter ; 
pr,  if  used  in  less  quantity,  would 
JTorm  a  colouring  sUbstancei  in  aid 
jof  otheir  colouring  matters,  which 
^rjevrers  may  use. 

^.  Vinegar  made  from  malt  should 
be  brewed  only  from  the  pure 
ground  malt^  carefully  separated  irom 
inc  skins*  '1  his  vinegar,  will  to  a 
pertainty,  contain  a  less  quantity  of 
/etfen(ial  oil,  than  that  in  comnipn 
^se,  because  this  oU  principally    re* 


sides  in  the  acrosptre,  whicb  yriH  be 
separated  with  the  skins,  llie  parts 
which  are  separated  aiay  be  used 
to  colour  porter. 

3  Malt  wine  brewed  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  vinegar,  above  direct- 
ed, will  possess  the  same  advair 
tage. 

4.  Tbe  spirit  distilled  fnun  wash, 
brewed  from  malt  prepared  in  the 
same  way  will  also  be  more  neutral 
or  purer,  and  clearer  than  that  made 
in  the  present  mode. 

I'he  ouly^  apparent  difficulty  ii 
tliis  method  of  brewiiig,  M.  de  Koche 
observes,  will  arise  from  tb^  care 
that  most  be  taken  to  prevent  tbe 
ground  malt  from  clotting  together. 
In  brewing  porter,  however,  the  mi- 
mixture  of  the  roasted  husks  di« 
n)inishes  th|K  coln^ion  of  the  maltf 
the  same  end  is  obtained  by  ad- 
ding the  roots  (commonly  called  malt 
dusi)  of  the  malt  Co  tlie  Bower  there- 
of, which  also  gives  the  beer  morfr 
flavour.  But  there  will  pot,  lo  any 
case,  bf  any  danger  of  4he  groood 
malt  clott{t\^  together  |f  the  water 
is  put  first  into  the  mash  tun,  and 
tbe  ground  malt  be  sifted  bip  ^ 
or  by  any  means  put  ia|i>  it  In  a 
divided  state,  which  may  be  fsuily 
effected.  *^ 

Bemark..,The  substance  gtaersUjr 
used  now  for  colouring  porter  i| 
bnmed  sugar,  which  occasions  coo« 
siderable  expense..  Jf  M.  de  Roche's 
process  is  found  oqi  trial  to  be  equally 
efficac'ious,  it  will  be  a  valnabw 
discovery  for  brewers,  particularly  In 
this  country,  where  sugar  is  so  qsuch 
dearer  than  in  England, 

Patent  qf  Mr,  John  Frederidc  jireki" 
bold  of  Charlotte  street  Smre^ijir 
a  method  qf  converting  0ttUarsea^ 
Vfoter  into/resk  xuUer. 

Dated  April,  \909. 
Mr.  Archibold,  in  distilling  fresk 
water  from  salt  water  uses  sUlh, 
each  of  which  has  an  outwani 
case  of  metal ;  between  the  interior 
sides  and  bottom  of  which,  and  the  ex. 
terior  sides  and  bottom  of  tbe  sbU  a 
space  is  left  vacant ;  but  the  itill  is  to  i 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  case,  as  to 
be  impervk)us  to  siv.-um  in  all  .partu 

uigiiizea  Dy  v„»v>'v^':^iv^ 
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ocept  by  a  safety  valve.  Water  is 
t»  be  put  into  the  space  between 
tbecase  and  the  still,  after  this  head 
aDd  neck  is  put  on  ;  which  not  sus- 
taining the  pressure  of  tlie  atmos- 
phere will  rise  beyond  the  boiling 
neat,  when  6re  is  applie(|,  and  boil 
the  liquor  in  the  still»  and  tliere  being 
00  egress  for  the  steam,  but  by  the 
safety  valve^  a  small  Are  will  suffice 
to  keep  up  this  degree  of  heat, 
aad   keep    the    liquor  always    boil- 

Aq  horizontal  flue  making  some 
retolutkms  along  the  botjqm  of  the 
ot^  where  it  cones  in  contact 
with  the  fire,  may  pass  from  thence 
into  the  chimney ;  and  a  narrow 
boiler  mav  be  pnced  atthe  back  of 
the  fire  place,  which  may  com  muni- 
C»tr  with  the  case  of  the  still. 


When  distillation  is  to  be  perform- 
ed aboard  a  ship,  a  reservoir  of  salt 
^ter  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
deck  (through  which  reservoir  the 
chimney  of  the  fire  may  pass,  and 
impart  its  heat)  and  from  thence 
pipes,  having  a  cock  attached  to 
each,  ma}  lead  into  the  cases,  and 
^b,  tor  the  purpose  of  their  supply. 
Fh>n)  the  necks  of  the  stills*  pipes  are 
to  be  brought  conducting  ihe  steam 
into  vessels,  for  cooking  provisions,  &c. 

The  ranffe  is  to  have  two  metal 
doors  in  the  front,  each  of  which 
is  attached  by  hinges  to  iron  bolts ; 
which  bolts  ht  into  staples  affixed 
to  the  sides  of  the  range  ;  so .  that 
when  the  fire  is  not  wanted  for 
cookbg,  it  can  be  entirely  closed 
h?  these  doors;  but  when  required, 
the  doors  can  be  drawn  out  the  length 
of  the  bolts,  and  form  a  screen 
between  which  and  the  fire,  meat, 
&c.  may  be  roasted.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  condensation,  aboard  a  ship 
the  tube  containing  the  steam,  niay 
pass  through  the  sides  of  the  ship, 
suid  along  any  part  of  tt  outside 
which  lies  imtnediately  in  the  water, 
and  agam  entering  the  ship,  may 
deposit  the  water  produced  by  the 
condensation,  into  a  vessel  placed  for 
its  reception. 

After  the  sea  water  has  been 
distilled  m  this  manner,  it  is  to  be 
P^  through  a  filter,  of  the  fol- 
lowing ^ei^tructiMi. 


A  small  cylindrical  case,  made 
of  tin  or  other  metal,  is  to  be  fil- 
led with  powdered  charcoal,  each 
end  of  which  is  to  be  stopped  by  a 
circular  cover,  perforated  with  holes 
fine  enough  to  prevent  the  char- 
coal from  passing  through.  One 
end  of  this  case  is  to  be  inserted  into 
a  cask  partly  filled  with  pounded 
charcoal,  and  the  water  being  poured 
into  the  cask  will  filter  out  through^ 
the  case. 

Remarks  ..The  mode  of  distillatiow 
above  described,  would  be  very 
beneficial  for  other  purposes  besides 
that  mentioned,  particularly  for  dis- 
tilling spirituous  liquors,  as  it  would 
entirely  prevent  the  empyreuma 
(caused  by  the    burning    of  the    in- 

Sredients  of  the  distilkd  liquor  al 
ie  bottom  of  the  still)  which '  oc- 
casions the  disagreeable  smokey 
taste,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  remove* 
4ind  which  lowers  the  value  of  the 
spirits  so  much. 

The  process  of  filtration  recom- 
mended for  the  distilled  sea  water 
is  very  judicious ;  as  it  will  tend  to 
deprive  it  of  the  fkt  insipid  taste,  il 
generally  has,  both  by  the  operation 
of  the  charcoal,  and  that  of  the  air, 
which  will  be  mixed  with  it,  in  ihm 
most  effectual  manner,  as  it  drops 
through  it  in  the  course  of  the 
filtration.        

ACCOUrr    OPKaUTICAL    INVBNTIOVt    0¥ 
w'r.  TftBVETKICK. 

ContittMed  from  ^  215,  .Vo.  XX. 
IF'  Preparation  qf  SiUp  Timbers,  and 

improved  system  qf  Skip  bmlding, 

PMiL  Mug.  v,U,  pA2Z. 

for  a  long  period  the  only  means 
employed  to  efl'ect  the  bending  of 
ship's  planks,  was  by  exposing  Uiem 
to  the  heat  of  open  fires,  and  m  most 
parte  of  Europe  this  is  still  the  prac- 
tice. As  hillierto  conducted,  it  has 
been  found  to  be  a  tedious,  slovenlv 
process,  attended  with  great  expense 
of  fuel,  and  unequal  in  its  elSect^, 
sonie  parts  being  only  partially  heated 
while  others  are  quite  burned. 

Steam  was  therefore  emploved  for 
this  purpose ;  but  steam  suflScieniiy 
hot  to  destroy  the  sap,  cannot  be 
confined  in  vessels  of  any  reasonable 
strength;  wood  so  treated  has  been 
Itund  Ihible  lo  sudden    decay ;    and 
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when  planks  beyond  a  certain  tliick<» 
ness,  are  bent  in  ihis  way,  ("hey  are 
found  to  be  injured  from  the  tem- 
perature being  .too  low  to  give  the 
required  flexibility  ;  aud  owing  to 
the  want-  of  a  better  method,  the 
curving  of  atronz  timbers  has  hitherto 
been  impracticable. 

The  process  recommended  (by  Mr. 
Trevithick)  instead  of  the  above  is 
to  heat  the  timber  and  planks,  by 
enveloping  them  on  all  sides  with 
bot  air  and  smoke,  the  coal  tarcoo- 
fajned  in  the  latier  entering  into  the 
pores  of  the  wood  at  the  same 
time.  This  process  is  so  conducted, 
as  to  prevent  the  wood  fr»ui  being 
burned  by  it ;  ail  the  heated  air 
that  reaches  the  timber,  during  the 
operation,  being  pieviously  made  to 
pass  through  the  fire,  and  being  by  that 
means  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  or  that 
principle  which  maintains  combustion, 
no  burning  can  take  place. 

The  means  employed  lo  effect  the 
foregoing  purpose,  consists  of  horizon- 
tal,  curvrlinear  flues,  made  of  cast 
iron,  adapted  to  the  forms  intended  to 
be  given  to  the  wood,  and  furnished 
with  a  powerful,  but  simple  apparatus, 
for  supplying  the  force  requisite  to 
b«hd  il»e'  timbers  into  the  required 
lorm. 

By  tl)i%  process  even  timbers  of 
large  dimensions  can  be  bent  to  al- 
niost  any  shape :  and  they  are  heated 
throughout  tiieir  whole  length  and 
substance,  without  alterations  of  tem- 
perature in  the  ditiVreni  parts  as  w  hen 
exposed  to  open    fires. 

!iy  thin  process  the  necessity  of 
procuring  bent  timbers  is  done  away; 
while  at  the  sani*;  time  that  loss 
which  is  iicurrrd  by  Cuttins^  straight 
or  ill  9>i.it>ed  limbers  mto  proper  lorins 
is  avoideil,  aud  tiiat  we-kness  which 
results  from  cuiting  across  tiie  grain 
and   from  scarling,    is  obviated. 

By  this  process?,  there  will  be  a 
iz^'m^  of  the  wa^te  of  time,  which 
is  4ieces8arv  m  the  ordinary  process 
of  ship  bu'ki;»>g,  f>r  seasoning,  as  it 
is  called;  and,  which  is  of  ftreal  im- 
,p,>itanco,  uiiuh  of  the  labour  now 
bestowed  on  trimming  and  chipping, 
to  give  form  both  to  straight  aud 
crooked  timbers,  will  be  avoided, 
while  the  natural  strength  of  tl>e  pieces 
wdl  be  left  unimpaired. 


The  preparation  of  ship  timbers 
descritjed  appUes  to  the  system  of 
ship  building  now  in  use.  But  Mr. 
Treveihick  proposes  another  mode  of 
buiUhng  in  which  no  ribs  or  large 
limbeis  are  required.  Strange  as  ^ 
may  appear,  ribs  give  but  little  strength 
comparatively,  a«id  the  stabtliiT  of 
sl>iF»s  depends  chiefly  on  liie  ponb 
with  which  they  are  covered  and 
lined.  1  he  ribs  atford  little  or  do 
strength  to  each  other,  and  bcsce 
arises  the  facility  with  which  ships 
break  in  two,  when  by  any  accident 
the  middle  is  grounded,  while  the 
stem  and  stern  are  in  ileep  waltr. 
'1  he  reason  is  obvious*  for  in  tto  eve 
there  is  nothing  to  bear  the  straia 
but  ttie  keel,  the  pianks,  and  the 
lining. 

It  might  be  demonstraled,  ^irere  it 
necessary,  that  if  the  sp^ce  now 
occupiecl  by  the  ribs,  was  supplied 
by  a  double  row  of  pUuks,  beot 
into  the  required  curves,  placed  in 
the  same  order  as  the  ribs,  and  50 
di5po:>cd,  that  the  joinings  of  each 
row  respectively  should  be  covered 
by  the  solid  parts  of  the  other,  thit 
then  a  stronger  structure  would  oe 
obtained  than  results  from  tlie  pre- 
sent mode  of  a  smgle  row  of  ribs. 
In  adopting'  the  mode  of  building 
just  mentioned,  straight  grained  plauki 
of  tlie  greatest  lengths  might  be  used, 
and  consequently  the  numerous  scarf- 
ings  and  joinings  of  the  present  sys- 
tem  be  entirely    done  away. 

But  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
strength  from  the  same  quantity  of 
materials,  the  bent  planks,  employed 
as  substitutes  for  ribs,  should  (instead 
of  being  placed  in  the  usual  direc- 
tion  of  the  ribs)  cross  each  otlier 
at  the  keel,  and  consequently  up  me 
sides  of  the  sn;p,  at  an  auj^le  oi  50* 
or  53'=',  so  as  to  form  with  each  ci- 
ther, at  t!ie  points  of  intersection,  p 
kind  of  lozenge.  By  this  arrange- 
ment they  wo.uul  exert  their  strength 
in  ditFereut  direct  ions,  and  the  wbole 
would  be  made  to  act  as  ^  combi- 
nation of  so  many  diagonal  spurv 
g*iving  strength  and  solidity  to  the 
structure. 

Mr.  Irevethick  ih'xH^t  Ft  obyfoos, 
that  a  ship  so  con,stnictW  *  muk  be 
at  least  twice  as  stix)rtg  aa-ooe  hoitt 
in  the  common  method  i  amf'^bettd^ 
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this,  that  if  it  should  start  an  outside 
piaiik,  it  would  slill  be  safe,  (he 
crossing  of  the  rib-planks  preventing 
the  admission  of  water  in  such  quan- 
tily,  as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
moderate  pumping  to  keep  under; 
whereas  when  a  ship  of  the  common 
construction  starts  a  plank,,  while  la- 
bouring in  a  heavy  sea,  nine  times 
out  of  ten  she  founders.  • 

Mr.  T.  supposes  also  that  the 
advantages  of  this  plan  in  point  ^  of 
ecujiomy  and  strength  (from  the  •  di- 
minisheil  number  of  joinings,  from 
being  enabled  to  employ  straight- 
grained  planks,  at  all  times  to  be 
procured  with  comparative  ease,  and 
of  considerable  lengths)  are  too  ma- 
nifest to  need  further  proof,  and  that 
if  it  were  adopted,  there  would  be 
00  need  to  send  persons  abro^  to 
buy  timber ;  our  own  forests  being 
^utticient  to  supply  us  with  straight 
timber  for  100  years  to  come,  and 
at  half  the  expense;  during  which 
time  more  would  be  growing. 

Remarks.— If  it  were  even  possible 
to  bend  straight  timber  of  the  size 
proper  for  ril^  of  ships  in  the  man- 
ner proposed  in  4h\s  paper,  which  is 
much  doubted,  the  fibres  at  the  out- 
side of  the  curve  would  be  so  much 
divided  and  broken  by  the  great 
strain  they  would  receive  in  the  oper- 
ation, that  the  stren^h  of  the  tim- 
ber must  be  greatly  impaired. 

The  method  proposed  of  building 
ships  entirely  of  planks  disposed  in 
t*o  or  more  series,  is  objectionable 
wiaccountof  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
exccQLion,  and  from  the  great  expense 
Jt  would  occasion.  Tne  operation  of 
bending  the  planks  round  ti»e  bow 
^  a  large  vessel,  it  would  seem  has 
not  been  witnessed  by  the  proposer 
of  the  plan,  or  he  would  nor  write 
^0  lightly  of  planking  a  whole  ves- 
^1  iranversely,  which  would  require 
as  much  more  labour  as  the  length 
of  the  ship  exceeds  the  depth  ot  tae 
bow.  -.         . 

Mr.  Trevithick  is  mistaken  as  to 
the  tacility  of  procuring  timber  lit 
lor  planks  ;  next  to  knee  p  eces,  and 
timber  ot  extraordinary  dimensions 
for  great  ships,  it  is  the  dearest  tim- 
bcr  Used  fn  ships ;  and  it  is  so  far 
BElpAsi"  mag.no.  xxr. 


becoming  Scarce,  that  it  is  impoBsibte' 
to  get  plank  of  the  length  that  was 
formerly  common ;  the  average  of 
that  in  use  now,  not  being  twothurdt 
of  the  length  of  that,  easily  procur- 
ed in  times  not-  very  remote. 

Mr.  Trevithick's  remarks  on  the 
weakness  of  the  present  mode  6f 
building  ships,  are  however  extremely 
just.  Mr.  Mackonochie  observes  (in 
the  prospectus  of  his  work,  entitled 
A  Philosophical  and  Experimental  in- 
quiry  into  (he  laws  of'  resistance  of 
nfni-elastic  fluids)  "That  it  will  be 
received  with  surprize  by  those,  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
a  sliip  as  the  noblest  elfort  of  the 
human  genius,  to  hear  it  asserted, 
that  in  a  mechanical  point  of  view, 
it  is  the  feeblest,  most  Inartificial,  and 
unwork man- like  structure  in  the  whole 
range  of  niechanics/*  But  his  asser- 
tions are  accompanied  with  the  most 
convincing  proofs;  arid  It  would  not 
be  difllicult  to  corroborate  them  by 
farther  demonstrations. 

The  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Tre- 
vithick would  certainly  be  stronger 
and  better  than  the  old  mode,  but 
the  expense  and  dilTiculty  of  it  would 
render  tiie  trial  of  it  unadviseable» 
and  must  totalty  prevent  its  comuig 
into  general  use,  esjiecially  as  there 
is  a  mode  of  building  ships  now 
known,  and  proved  by  the  actual 
construction  of.  a  ship  on  that  plan, 
which  has  for  six  years  stood  all 
weathers  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  with- 
out sutfering  the  least  injury,  and 
which  metnod  unites  the  greatest 
strengtli  to  cheapness.  It  is  describ- 
ed in  our  17lh  number  p.i39.  And 
if  builders  and  seamen  could  conquer 
their  aversion  from  improvement, 
which  they  too  often  condemn  by 
the  fatal  appellation  of  innovation, 
and  would  calmly  investigate  the  ad- 
vantages this  tncihod  atlords,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would 
meet  that  adoption  which  it  so  much 
merits.  , 

Mr.  Trevithick  in  proposing  his 
ship  of  plaitk  alone,  should  have 
noticed  Mr.  Wilson's*  patent  for  build- 
ing boats  in  this  method  ;  many  made* 
in  which  mode,  are-  in  the  king's* 
service,  and  have  been  often  seea 
on  the  Thames.  lie  can  therelore 
have  no  preleMi§^,|^Ji^^,erigi- 
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Tial  tntientor  of  the  plan.  But  though 
ft  ans^vers  very  welt  for  boats*  it  doei 
iK>t  follow  that  H  would  do  fbr  ships ; 
the  difference  between  the  labour 
ol  beuding  three  or  four  inch  planks 
and  rhalf  inch  boards,  as  well  am  Uie 
eosi,  h  indeed  so  vastly  great,  as  to 
lihov^  at  once  the'  inexpediency  of  tlie 
Hitter  applicatron. 

t  ties  a  nd  other  imtrumentsfor  tarious 

uses,  made  of  stone  ware^   by   G. 

Vumberiatid,  esq, 

PhiL  Journal,  vol,  ^5,  p. 257. 

Mc  Cumberland  having  found  the 
vear  of  steel  lilcs  to  be  very  ex- 
pensive io  shapmg  some  substances  : 
H  occurred  to  him,  when  considering 
wliat  might  be  the  best  remedy,  (hat 
a»  stone- ware  is  so  hard  as  to  blunt 
6ies,  hies  might  be  as  well  made 
ef  stone- ware.  ^ 

'liie  first  use  he  made  of  this 
WMgestion  w*,  to  fold  up  in  musjin, 
ra£ibrir.k,  and  irish  linen,  separate 
pieces  of  wet  day,  forcmg  them  by 
tlic  pressure  of  tne  hand  into  the 
hUerOices  of  the  threads,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  correct  mould,  on  divesting 
fliem  of   (he  covering. 

1  hese  Mr.  Cumberland  bad  well 
baked,  and  immediately  found  he 
bad  procured  an  entire  new  species 
of  file  capable  even  of  destroy  ing  steel ; 
and  extremely  useful  in  cutting  glass, 
poUsbihg  and  rasping  wood,  ivory,  and 
ad  sorts  of   metals. 

Mr.  Cumberland  having  since  re- 
flected, that  in  gluss  grinding  (the 
stones  for  which  come  from  the  north 
and  are  very  expensive)  in  Iktting 
ttietallic  mirrors,  laying  mezzotinto 
grounds,  and  a  number  of  operations 
t4)at  require  unexpensive  friction,  these 
stfone  ware  graters,  may  ultimately 
become  very  useful.  Mr.  Cumbei^ 
knd  thinks  this  invention  the  more 
iHiportant,  as  in  all  'operations  of 
gnndihg,  a  great  deal  of  manual  la- 
^iur  otust  first  be  bestowed  on  the 
tool,  wherf»as  by  this  method  it  may 
be  moulded  In  an  instant,  if  a  press 
it  used  as  in  pipe  making,  and  the 
expense  is  so  vastly  inferior  to  that  in- 
curred  in  constructing  even  the  cheap- 
est 6k.  ^ 
Mr.  Nicholson,  in  a  note  on  (bis 
paper,  states,  that  this  ingenious 
H^i^mioA  psottiKs  W  be  of  consider- 


able  use  In  the  arts,  llie  abnstoA 
of  surfoces  is  performed,  either  by 
a  toothed  tool  a«  in  filing,  rasping, 
&c.  or  by  agiinderin  wbicb  cutting 
or  hard  particles  are  bedded  witH 
considerable  firmness  in  a  softer  mass ; 
or  by  scowerin^,  polishing.  Ice.  in 
which  hard  particles  are  mo«e  or  less 
slightly  retained  in  a  soft  or  tenacious 
substance.  Mr.  Cumberland's  instm- 
meuts  ap|>ear  to  promise  great  utility 
in  the  first  and  last  of  these  processes ; 
that  is,  they  may  be  used  either  with 
or  without  a  fretting  powder. 

On  *a  species  qf  moss  proposed  as  a 
suhsMute  /or  wool^  6lc,  in  ^tifing 
beds  and  Jumiture,  by  M.  /^at- 
mentie}\ 

Annaks  de  Chemm  v,t5,  pAlS. 
The  deamess  of  wool,  and  more 
especially  the  property  it  has  of  im- 
bibing putrid  miasmata,  and  propa- 
gating contagious  disorders,  suggested 
Uie  idea  of  supplying  its  pla9e  in 
beds  by  the  kypnum  crispum,  L.  a 
kind  of  moss  or.  a  moderate  iengtb, 
and  of  a  seme^l^t  ficagrant  smell 
Mr.  Iseogard  has  sent  to  the  society 
of  Encouragement  a  specimen  of  thu 
moss  takei)  from  a  mattrass»  tb^t  ha^ 
been  in  use  for  some'  years*  vttb  «. 
paper  irt  which  he  relates  the  me- 
thods of  preparing  it  for  dome^ti^ 
purnoses. 

This  moss  may  be  met  witk  ia 
Italy  in  every  wood,  part^ularly  on 
beech  trees;  it  is  gathered  in  Au- 
gust and  September;  and  Is  beaten 
like  fiocks;  it  does  not  lorm  any 
litmps  like  them,  or  retain  moisture, 
is  little  liable  to  decay,  aixl  costs 
only  the  price  of  the  ud>oar,  ti^tbat 
four  mattrasses  made  with  this  moss 
will  cost  less  than  one  ot  wool,  it  is 
only  necesfary  to  dry  it  in  the  shade 
to  preserve  its  fragrance.  No  animal 
nK>istme  produces  any  fermentation 
in  (his  moss,  as  it  does  in  wool ;  but 
lest  wet  should  occasion  it  to  germi- 
nate, it  is  recommended  to  iteep  it 
in  lime-water,  which  destroys  iu  power 
of  vegetation. 

Remarks,,.. The  /act  mentioned  in 
the  above  paper  may  be  of  use  to 
the  poor  in  this  coumry  ;  where  doubt- 
lessly moss  may  be  procured  fit  lor 
beds  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Mr.  Par- 
»cnticr  or    Mr.  hengard,  bare  not 
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bowe?er  the  merit  of  being  the  fint 
dbcoTerera  of  this  useful  application* 
of  moss. 

Dr.  Westring  of  Stockholm,  many 
ycari  ago,  noticed  it  among  other 
properties  of  mo«es,  and  lichens, 
particuiarly  relative  to  dyeing*  in  a 
paper  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of 
ifae  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm, 
wherein  he  states  that  they  are  used 
in  several  places  for  stuffing  chairs, 
and  sophas,  instead  of  horse liair,  and 
tiiat  ihe  kinds  most  proper  for  this 
purpose  are  the  Uch  ChalybdformU, 
L  Barbatus,  and.  L  Plicatus. 

improved  Tile  for  letters  and  receipts* 

Trans.  Soc,  Arts, 
A  voucher  cannot  be  disengaged 
irom  the  common  file  without  de- 
fccing  it,  by  cutting  it  olT,  or  by 
Amoving  many  others  to  get  at  it : 
and  to  returo  it  to  its  proper  place, 
is  attended  with  more  trouble  and 
iiconvenience.  All  this  is  avoided 
by  the  file  contrived  by  Mr.  White, 
which  is  perfectly  simple  ^nd  effica- 
cious, anci  can  cost  little  more  tbau 
tbe  common  file. 

Mr.  White's  file  consists  of  a  spfiall 
netal  tubie,  just  large  enough  to  ad- 
Q)it  the  wire  of  the  file,  with  a  con- 
vex circular  plate  soldered  lo  its 
lower  end,  to  keep  the  papers  from 
•lipping  off,  in  the  centre  of  which 
a  hollow 'screw  is  tapped  to  admit  a 
•crew  on  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  ; 
which  is  of  the  usual  size,  and  length, 
and  hooked  and  pointed  at  its  top 
in  the  commoii  manner  to  receive  the 
papers. 

When  any  paper  is  wanted  from 
^^is  file  (instead  of  taking  off 
those  above  it,  which  cannot  be 
r5placed  without  much  loss  of 
lime  and  trouble)  the  papers  above 
jt  are  to  be  slipped  up  towards  the 
'*«)k,  the  wire  must  then  be  un- 
icrewed  and  removed  with  the  papers 
^a  it  The  paper  wanted  may  then 
^  taken  off  the  tube ;  the  wire  be 
put  into  its  former  place  and  screwed 
•J*t,  and  the  other  papers  be  drawn 
i!**  djfi  tube  as  before.  To  return 
j^  voucher,  the  «ame  operation  is 
^  ^  If^peatcd*  and  ^c  voucher  res- 
tored to  iu  proper  place. 

ine  lipper.edgea  of  the  tube  sbvutd 
^m4t  gmm^  with   sharp  ed'itt. 


and  to  fit  the  wire  closely  to  admit 
papers  to  pass  over  it  with  more  facility,, 
J'he  Society  of  Arts  pre.sented  Mr. 
White,  with  their  silver  medal  for, 
this  invention. 

Remarks,,', Thh  contrivance  will  be 
found  very  useful  in  counting  houses' 
and  ofiUces.  Some  for  the  sam^  pur- 
pose, that  is  effected  by  it,  paste 
their  receipts  in  books ;  but  a  lest 
troublesome  way  is  to  pin  them  to- 
gether in  the  order  of  their  dates, 
and  fold  them  together  in  the  manner  of 
eastern  manuscripts,  and  keep  them  in, 
port  folios.  ^ 

Wire  files  cannot  be  conveniently 
put  in  drawers,  where  all  vouchers 
of  consequence  should  be  kept,  it 
may  therefore  be  of  use  to  state  a 
niethod  of  applying  the  principle  of 
the  above  invenii6n  to  a  Rexible  file 
of  silk  bobbin  or  cord,  which  has 
just  occurred  to  the  writer ;  which  it 
to  have  in  the  middle  of  ihe  bob- 
bin a  small  cylindrical  clasp,  such  as' 
is  used  for  ladies'  necklaces,  which 
will  then  admit  the  papers  to  be  se* 
parated  and  united  again  on  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  Mr,  White's  £l€« 
above  described. 

Cheap  metliod  of  teaching  to  wf^ite,  hy 
cc^yies  engraved  on  suites,  btf  Mr: 
T.  Warren  qf  Buckingham  street, 
London, 

Trans,  Sbf.  ArU. 
I'hese  slates  have  bori;fontal  parallel 
lines  engraved  on  them  at  regular 
intervals,  similaV  to  those  ruled  on 
common  writing  copies :  one  of  tht 
small  letters  ot  the  alphabet  is  en* 
graved  at  the  head  of  every  second 
space,  as  a  £opy  which  the  writer  is 
to  imitate.  1  lie  numerals  from  one 
to  nine  are  enj;raved  in  a  reversed 
position  in  Oie  mtervaTs  between  th^ 
tlie  lines  for  the  letters,  so  that  otk 
turning  the  slate,  the  learner  may 
copy  the  figures  in  the  same  manner. 
In  each  case  he  may  either  copy  thct 
character  at  the  head  of  each  Ime^ 
or  may  continue  to  copy  a  single  one 
on  all  the  lines. 

larger  slates  are  prepared  with  ex- 

amples  in  addition  and  subtraciton  ;-^ 

these  lessons    may  be  varied  at    the 

pleasure  of  the    master,  by  the  m^ 

poiuOid  out  io   tht   following 

uigiiizea  oy  '^jv^'v^'^ivl 
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communication  from  Mr.    Warren  to 
tbe  Society  of  Arts. 

To  the  Society  for  the  encourage- 
onent  of  arts  manufactures,  &c. 

I'he  great  ulihly  of  the  engraved 
spates  in  instructing  the  children  of 
the  poor,,  particularly  in  the  trt  of 
vrriting,  has  been  anipty  proved  in 
several  respectable  charity  schools  in 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  ana  in  many 
private  families,  for  the  last  nine 
months. 

This  invention  occasions  great  sav- 
ing in  writing- paper,  pens,  ink,  and 
labour  in  teaching. 

in  making  use  of  these  slates,  the 
$hle  pencil  is  recommended  to  be 
placed  in  a  quill,  and  to  be  held  ex- 
actly, after  the  manner  of  a  pen,  by 
whicli  means  the  hand  is  made  pliant 
preparatory  to  the  use  of  that  instru- 
ment on  paper. 

Small  slates  without  capitals,  which 
are  tlie  sort  recommended  to  schools 
in  general,  are  sold  for  fifteen  shil- 
lings the  dozen,  by  one  .  of  which 
all  the  children  of  a  family  may 
learii  to  write,  and  with  care  it  will 
last  for  ages.  Small  slates  with  capi- 
tal letters,  are  sold  at  one  guinea  ttie 
dozen.  They  may  be  procured  from 
messrs.  Cham  panic  and  Whitrow, 
Jewry-street,  and  from  messrs.  \N  .  and 
C.  Child,  lower  Tham.'s-strcct,  Lon- 
don. 

The  method  recommended  in  mak- 
ing use  of  the  small  slate,  with  the 
two  additional  sums  engraved  upon 
it,  is  to  cut  ofl*  with  the  pencil  the 
three  lower  lines  for  the  first  sum, 
then  ibur  lines,  then  five,  &c.  by 
which  means  the  two  sums  answer 
the  purposes  of  many ;  this  slate  has 
been  proved  to  be  of  great  use  in 
schools.  The.  large  slate,  with  the  first 
lour  rules  of  arithmetic  engraved  on 
it,  is  recommended  as  ^  useful  ar- 
tic!e  in  private  fapnilies,  as  by  it 
children  may  be  exeiciscd  in  Uiose 
rules  with  very  little  trouble. 

An  addition  sum  may  be  cut  upon 
a  slate,  so  as  to  eli'ect  the  purpose  of 
acKlitioin  subtraction,  muniplication, 
and  division,  by  setting  the  line^  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  each 
•  other,  jii)d  making  the  upper  num- 
bers tlte  largest  for  subtracting,  but 
it  makes  rather  a  complex  article,  and 
cxuinplesfur  chilUidi  cautotbeteo  plain. 


Some  slates  have  been  prepared  with 
designs  engraved  upon  them  for 
learning  to  draw  from,  but  th*s  is  ngt 
considered  as  a  very  important  arti- 
cle. 

The  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  voted 
Mr.  Warren  their  silver  medal  lor 
this  coimnunication. 


Caution  to  apothecaries  and  Dru^ists, 

against  a    dangerous  poison,  sold 
Jor  Glass  of  /iniimony^  xvhick  loiter 

is  used  in  preparing  Tartar  em^ic, 

and  other  antimomal  medicines, 

PkiL  Ha^.  March  1810. 

The  editor  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  states  tliat  he  is  indefoletl 
to  a  respectable  manufacturing  che- 
mist, Luke  Howard  esq.  of  PUistcn. 
for  the  following  information  which 
he  considers  himself  imperiously 
called  upon  to  circ  ulate  as  \%  idely  is 
'pos>ible. 

A  very  large  quantity  of  glass  rf 
lead  has  by  s^me  meairs,  found  it> 
way  nito  the  London  market,  as 
glass  qf  antimony.  This  crimincl 
imposition  is  sure  to  be  delected, 
in  the  operation  to  which  glass  of 
antimony  is  chiefly,  applied,  the 
making  of  emetic  iartar  ;  but  it  is 
highly  neeuful  to  the  consumers 
of  smaller  quantities,  as  in  the  vi- 
trum  ceratum,  and  vinum  aniinumii, 
that  the  following  distinctive  charade rt 
of  the  two  be  extensively  circulated, 
1n  order  that  those,  who  "may  have 
'bought  glass  of  antimony  with'm  I'J 
or  18  luonths  bast,  may  assure  them- 
selves of  its  being  genuine.  The 
public  health  and  even  the  lives  of 
some  patients,  may  be  consider  td 
as  at  stake  on  the  occasion. 

Glass  of  antimony  lias  a  rieh  brown 
or  reddi:>h  colour,  with  the  u^ujt 
traj)sparency  of  coloured  glas-«^f 
The  glass  of  lead  in  question  is  ut 
a  deeper  and  duller  colour  against 
the  light,  is  much  less  transpaient, 
and  even  in  some  samples  quite  o- 
pake. 

The  specific  gravity  of  glass  of 
antimony  never  exceeds  4^3 ;  that 
of  glass  of  lead  is  6,95  ;  or  in  round 
numbers,  the  comparative  weigtits 
(for  the  same  bulk)  are  as  five  to 
seven.  ' 

-  Let  tweitty  grains  of  the  true 
ontimonial  f^isn  be  nibb€4  fiiM  iu  a 
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glass   mortar,  adding  half   an    ounce 

oi  gooc)     niuriaiic   acid,    it    dissolves 

with  ail     hepatic   snitfll,   tlie   soluiiuir 

jj    turbid,     but    has      no     sediment. 

The   fflass   of  lead,  substituted  for  it, 

treated    in    the    same    manner,    turns 

ihe  acid    yellow,  gives  out   an    o\y- 

muriatic   otlour,  and  leavers  much  setli- 

ftirnt. 

Let   a    lit4le    of  caclv   solution   be 

separately  dropped  into  water.     The 

true  kind  deposits  oxide  of  antimony, 

m  a  copious  white  coagulum  ;  or  (if 

the  water  has  been   previously  tinned 

with  sulphuret  of '^ ammonia)   in   aline 

orange-   precipitate.      'J  he    substitute 

give*   no    precipitate   in  water,  and  in 

the  other   liquid,  one  of  a  dark  brown 

or  olive  colour. 
A    solution    of    the   substitute    in 

distilled  vinegar  has  a  sweet  taste,  to- 
gether with  the  other  properties  oi  ace- 
tate of  lead. 

A  very  small  mixture  of  the  sub- 
stitute with  the  true  kind,  iyJetecf 
ti\,  by  its  debasing  more  or  less* 
the  bright  orange  coloui  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, thrown  down  by  the  sul- 
(>htirct  of  ammonia  from  the  solution  in 
anv  aci<l. 

•  The  samples  of 'the  glass  of  lead 
substituted  for  glass  of  antimony, 
which  have  hitherto  been  detected, 
Are  of  a  much  iirKker  and  clumMer 
kind  than  it :  but  the  appearance  is 
noir  to  be  trusted,  and  no  specimen 
should  be  allowed  to  pass,  without 
a  trial  eitler  of  the  specific  gravity, 
or  of  its  chemical  properties. 


Rema7'ks.,yst  {oel  it  a  duty  to 
second  the  humane  inteiuioi-s  of  the 
editor  ot  the  iMnlosopuital  Magazine, 
in  giving  publicity  to  this  informa- 
tion :  especially  as  there  can  be  liule 
doubt  inat  some  of  this  xtangerous 
vahstitute  for  glass  of  ai'timony,  will 
find  its  way  tu  the  Dui^lin  niurket ; 
and  it  is  very  possible  it  may  do  so 
also  to  our  province,  either  from 
thence,  or  directly  from  London, 
Or  some  other  English  port. 

it  can  be  scarcely  possible,,  but 
that  there  must  be  some  legal  method 
ofpunishin*[  the  villainous  iniroduters 
of  this  noxious  composilioi^,  an.i  we 
J^ope  sincerely  the  matter  wiil  be 
taken  up  at  the  fountain  head,  with 
tluit  spirit  which    such    au    unfeeling 


attack  on  the  lives  and  Health  of  the 
public,  from  the  lowest  motives  of 
a  paltry  lucre,  deserves;  and  that 
they  will  meet  with  that  just  retri- 
bution, which  a  crime,  little  short 
of  murder   merits. 

We  take  the  opportunity  of  the 
subject,  to  mention  the  farther  in- 
formation relative  to  tlie  medicine 
mentioned  in  our  last  number,  as 
so  effectual  for  calculous  complaints, 
that  the  dose  of  magnesia  administer- 
ed by  Mr.  Brande  to  his  calculous 
patients  varied  from  15  to  20  grains, 
night  and  morning,  according  to  a 
note  in  the  same  number  ot  the 
l^hdosophical  Magazine  from  ^^'hence 
the  f'jregQing  pai>er  was  extracted. 

Method  qf fitting  up  in  a  portable 
form;  the  Electric  Column,^  taielif  in* 
Tented  by  Mr.  J.  A,  de  Luc,  and 
of  some  experiments  made  With  it 
bj)  BM,  roster  esq*  of  Essex. 

PkU.  iWfljr.  V.  35,  205. 
Mr.  Forster  having  been  informed, 
that  a  row  of  galvanic  plates  had 
been  constructed  without  any  fluid, 
being  interposed,  and  that  it  acted 
very  sensibiy  on  a  gold  leaf*  elec- 
trometer, formed  one  of  about  200 
small  circles  of  zinc,  and  the  same 
number  of  disks  made  of  Dutch 
gold  leaf  cemented  tq  blotting  pa|>er 
by  gum  Arabic:  and  through  these 
circles,  or  plates,  a  silken  string 
was  passed  for  connecting  them  to- 
gether. 

1  his  small  instrument  acted  suf- 
ficiently powerful  on  a  very  delicate 
gold  ieaf  electrometer,  to  induce  a 
trial  of  an  encreased  number  of 
plates;  and  accordingly  Nir.  Forster 
made  one  of  500  plates  of  each 
Brrt,  using  silver  leaf  instead  of 
the  Dutch  gold,  and  inserting  the 
whole  m  a  glass  tube  fitted  up  with 
bra««  cups,  screws  and  ball*.  'J  he 
iii>trument  thus  prepared  may  be 
called  an  electric  rod. 

Mr.  Forbler  constructed  some  d 
these  rods  with  plates  not  connected 
by  a  string  through  them  ;  which' 
he  thinks  may  be  the  best  mode,, 
provided  the  glass  lube  is  iiearly  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  plates ; 
but  that  unle>s  the  tube  tits  accu- 
rately the  other  method  will  be  pre- 
ferable^ as    the   plates  can  be  more 

uigiiizea  oy  ^^jv^'v^p^iv. 
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easily  placed  regularly.  The  Dutch 
metal,  or  silver  leaf,  may  be  fasten- 
ed to  the  paper  with  gum,  or  pa&te 
made  oter  the  fire  with  flour  and 
water,  and  the  blotting  paper  should 
be  pasted  together^  double,  before 
t^e  leaf  is  put  on. 

A  rod  of  this  kind  of  five  hundred 
pairs  of  plates,  five  eighths  of  an  inch, 
m  diameter,  attracted  a  small 
piece  of  Dutch  metal  up  to  the  ball  at 
tbe  2tnc  pole,  and    adhered  to  it.. 

A  very  light  ivory  needle,  turning 
on  a  point  like  a  magnetic  needle, 
wa»  attracted  by  tlie  rod  when  the 
fiflger,  or  a  key>  was  placed  near 
one  end  of  the  needle,  and  the  ball 
near  the  same  end  at  tbe  opf*osiie 
tide. 

A  coated  jar  had  a  slight  charge 
given  to  it  by  one  of  these  electric 
rods. 

With  three  rods  combined,  a  small 
brass  ball,  suspended  by  silk  between 
two  bells,  vibrated  between  them 
and  caused  them  to  ring. 

Five  rods,  eaeh  of  500  series, 
kept  two  small  beftls  rhiging  for 
more  than  four  hours ;  the  bells  were 
supported  on  glass  pillars.  1  he  ring- 
ing sometimes  stopped  a  while,  and 
then  went  on    again. 

Three  rods,  of  500  series,  insu- 
lated in  a  box,  from  which  'wires 
were  made  to  communicate  with 
two  bells,  kept  then  ringing  from 
luesday  the  97th  of  February  1810, 
to  March  tbe  Ulb,  and  Mr.  Forster 


thinks  that  it  may  be  possible  aa  to 
adjust  the  weight  of>  the  clapper  of 
the  bell  to  the  power  of  the  rods, 
and  to  guard  tnem  so  well  from 
damp  (which  appes^  to  him  to  be 
the  chief  cause  of  their  ceasing  to 
act)  that  the  bells  may  continue  t# 
ring  for  several  years  without  inter- 
mission, so  as  to  appear  to  those 
who  do  not  consider  the  subject 
philosophically,  to  be  a  perpetual 
motion. 

Mr.  Forster  made  one  of  these 
columns  (of  500  series,  each  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter) 
so  as  to  resemble  a  snake  qr  eel, 
.  putting  at  the  zinc  end  a  piece  of 
cork,  cut  so  as  to  resemble  tne  head, 
and  another  piece  formed  like  the 
tail,  at  the  other  end.  The  str'uig 
which  connected  the  plates,  was 
wound  round  a  pin  in  the  mouth  to 
keep  it  fast,  and  it  waa  used 
without  a  glass  tutM.  IVis  apparatus 
may  be  called  an  artificial  electric 
eel,  or  gymnotus  electricus.  This  eel 
acts  very  powerfully  on  electrometers. 
I'he  power  seems  to  vary  in  it  much 
more  than  that  of  the  columos  in  the 
tubes :  but  provided  the  outsida  ot 
these  tubes  be  dry,  Mr  Forster  does 
not  know  that  the  strength  of  ibair 
electric  power  changes. 

The  rods  when  combined  were 
placed'  on  insulated  stands.  Mr. 
Forster  performed  several  other  ex* 
penmen ts,  but  those  recited,  exhibit 
most  the  power  of  the  appanous. 
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chtrge  of  a  Ubtt  in  the  Moroiag  Chrooi- 
clc,St.  6d. 

An  Answer  to  the  Panapblet  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Buidctt,  on  the  right  of  the  House  of 
Comoioni  to  Imprison ;  by  Andrew 
Fleckie,  esq. 

Remarks  on  the  Right  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Inapiison  in  matters  of  libel. 

Alt  Ans«r«r  to  Lord  GrvnviUe's  letter 
on  tbe  Veto  i    by  a  Pingallian,  2s. 

The  Refonnisi't  reply  to  the  article  en- 
titled "Slate of  Parties,** in  the  Edinburgh 
RerieMT,  Is.  6d. 

Correct  Copies  of  maona  CBAaTA  and 
'the  BILL  OP  BioBTs.  with  an   account  of 
the  attacks  and  encroachments  made  on 
tbe  liberty  «f  the  People,  2s.  6d. 

Lieutenant  General  Tarleton's  Reply  to 
Col.  de  Charmilly,  Is. 

Tbe  Speeches  of  Lord  Erskine  (when  at 
tbe  bar)  oo  the  Privilege  of  Parliauietit, 
Liberty  of  the  Preys,  Trial  by  Jury,  Con- 
stroctive  Treason,  Ac.  with  a  History  of 
the  Circumstances  which  occasioned  eaeh 
trill,  11.  10s. 

A  Vindication  of  tbe  Privileges  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  in  answer  to  Sir  F. 
Bardett*s   address.  Is.  Gd. 

A  Statistical  Synopsis  of  the  Physical 
tod  Political  Strength  of  the  thief  powers 
of  Europe,  5s.  6d. 

Li  tivtB  soooe  containing  a  list  of  the 
Pensions  of  these  United  Kingdoms,  with 
s  view  of  the  Receipts  and  Bxpendituie  ' 
of  the  Public  Money,  de5igned  as  a  <*om- 
ptnion  to  tbe  Court  Calendar  i  by  P. 
I  M'CaUum,  caq.  4s. 

Evidence  given  iitthe  House  of  Com- 
mons during  tbe  Inquiry  ou  the  Sch<;ldt 
expedition,  3s.  6d. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords 
io  the  case  of  fienjainin  Flower,  for  a  sup* 
p«ied  libel  on  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  j  by 
Hcury  Clii^rd,  esq.  Barrister,  4s. 

Flower's  Political  Review  and  Monthly 
Register,  2s. 

PotTar. 

Poems ;  by  Mary  Russel  Mitford,  fools^ 
cap,  Ik.  bd. 

The  Boroagh;a  Poem,  in  twenty- four 
Utters;  by  Rev.  O.  Cribbe,  L.L.B.  10s. 
6d. 

Tbe  Influences  of  Sensibility,  aPoem  in 
three  parts,  4s. 

Tbe  ScRBLTiAD,  a  Mock-heroic  Poem, 
in  six  Cantos ;  by  an  officer,  4«.  6d. 

Tbe  Qenitw  of  the  Thames,  a  Lyrical 
Poem  in  two  parts;  bjr  ThoiQas  Ipy/t,  Pea- 
cock, 7s. 

Constance  de  Castile  ;  a  Poem,  in  tan 
CtQt09  ;  by  William  Sotheby,  esq. 

Tbe  Patriots  Vision,  a  poem,  2s.  6d. 

Another  Lay  ot  the  L^st  Minstrel,  de- 
dicated to  Sir  P.  Burdett,  Ss.  0d. 


The  Spaniard  and  Siorlamh  a  tradltloo- 
alTale  ol  Ireland,  in  theAfieenth  century, 
with  other  Poems  ;  by  P.  FitBgerald,  esq« 
5s. 

Poems;  by  George  Tow osend, of  Tfv 
nity  College,  Cambridge,  10s  6d. 

NOVELS  AND  TALKS. 

Tales  of  Yore,  15s. 
Tbe  Novice  of  St.  Ursula ;  by  tbe  au- 
thor of  a  Tale  o(  Mystery,  Sis 

A  Snffuik  Tale,  or  tbe  Perfidious  Gu4r- 
dian  ;    by  Hamilton  Roche,  esq.  9s. 

Madness  the  Rage;  or  Memoirs  of  a 
Bian  without  a  name,  9n, 

Royal  Intrigues,  or  Secret  Memoirs  of 
four  Princesses,  1 5s.  > 

Tbe  Man  of,  Sensibility,  or  the  Hi^tnty 
of  £dwardand  Matilda,  Ss. 

MlbCILLANIES. 

Observations  on  the  Criminal  Law  of 
England  at  it  relates  to  Capital  Pnni^ 
tnenta  ;  by  Sir  Samuel  Romiliy,  Ss. 

Dr.  Johnson'a  Table  Talk,  being  Selec- 
tions from  Mr.  BoswelPs  Life  of  tbe  Dr« 

A  Brief  SUtement  of  the  Facts  attend- 
ing the  several  actions  of  AInut  and  Har« 
ns,  versus  the  London  Dock  Company ,6d. 

The  Description  of  Britain,  translated 
from  Richard  of  Cirencester  ;  with  ths. 
original  treatise  de  situ  Britanniss  ;  with 
a  fae  simile  of  an  ancient  map  of  Britain, 
and  an  accurate  map  of  the  Roman  roada, 
18a. 

Reflections  «io  the  foot  of  the  Horse, 
and  on  Shoeing;  by  B.  Clarke,  F.L.S. 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  lOs.  6d. 

Letters  on  the  Hflecta  of  the  Late  Tri- 
als in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  oo  the 
Testimony  of  Colonel  Wardle,  and  the 
Character  of   the  Duke  of  York,  2». 

Narrative  of  tbe  Origin  and.  Pro- 
gress of  the  Dibsentioosat  the  Presidency^ 
of    Madias. 

Prudromus  Florx  Novae  Hollandias  et 
Insula  Van  Dieman  ;  by  Robert  Brown, 
I8s. 

TheMcceptance  or  Incidents  in  the 
unmarried  life  of  Constantine,  1 5s. 

Principles  of  Design  in  Architecture, 
traced  in  Observation  on  Buildings,  Pri- 
meval, Kgyptiah,  Syrian,  Grecian,  Ro- 
man, old  £ugli«b  Ecclesiastical,  Chinese* 
Indian,  5I'>dern  Anglo>Gothic,  Jcc.  7s. 

The  Greek  Tragic  Theatre,  containing 
Eschylus,  by  Dr.  Potter;  Sophocles,  by 
Dr.  Franklin;  and^  Euripides,  by  Al. 
Woodhull,  e!M|.  \.1  12  6. 

Desultory  Refl*  ctions  on  Banks  in  ge- 
neral,   and  the   System  of  keeping  up  a 
■   false rapital  by  accommodation  paper;  by 
Damoniensis,  4fi. 

Tbe  PaiNC8,tran»Jated  fyant  tbe  Italian 
of  Niccoii  Machiavelii^  by^^Seot^jl^everly, 
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Ecclesiastical  and  Universal  Annual 
Register  for  1S09,  15s. 

23d  Nuujber  of  the  RetrO'»pcct  of  Pbilo- 
liophical,  Mechanical,  Chemical, and  Agri- 
Cttltuiai  Discoveries,  3tf.  6d. 

An  F.nglisbniun^H  Oescriptire  Account 
Ckf  Dublin,  Ihe  Road  from.  Bangor-ferry 
'\»  Holyhead,  from  Dublin  through  Belfast, 
and  from  Port  Patrkkto  Newcastle;  with 
remarks,  &c.  by  N  Jefferys,  6s. 

A  System  of  Ueraidiy  j  by  Alexander 
Nesbit,  esq.  78.  6d. 

The  Works  of  James  Barry,  esq.  His- 
torical Painter. — His  Diticourses  at  the  R. 
A.  and  his  remarks  on^  works  of  Art  in 
luly  and  France,  bis  Correspondence,  &.c. 

Memoii'S  of  British  Quadrupeds  ; '  by 
Rev.  W.  Bingley,  A.M.  and  F.(..S.  18s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  illustrative 
ef  the  Human  Mind ;  ^y  a  Lady,  I2s. 

The  System  of  Land  Surveying  now 
Generally  addpted,  witli  Directions  on  a 
Variety  of  Particulars,  generally  kept 
secret,  by  whicli.  any  person  may  teach 
himself;  by  W.  Ste()hensou,  I6.s. 

The  Real  State  of  France  in  1809,  with 
an  Account  of  the  Treatment  of  English 
prisoners  of  war  ;    by  C.  Sturt,  esq.  5s. 

Narrative  of  four  Years'  Residence  at 
Tongataboo,  one  of  the  South  Sea  Isles; 
by  a  Gentleman,  who  went  there  iu  1196, 
8  s. 

.Sketch  for  the  Improvemeatof  the  Com- 
neiciat,  Politicol,  aud  Local  Inteiests  "of 


England,  wiih  Ob<«  rvations  on  Ihe  Ge- 
neral advontajfcs  of  Canal  Navigation  ;  by 
J.  Oddy,  esq.  5s. 

Account  of  the  British  Settlement  of 
Honduras;  by  Captain  Henderson^  l:^. 

History  of  the  Mabiattax,  with  a  His- 
torical ^kelch  of  the  Decan,  and  the  ri>* 
and  fall  of  the  Moslem  Sovereijfntiea  ;  by 
E.  Scot  Waiini!:,  esq.  18i.  , 

Sketches  of  Country  Character  and 
Costume,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  69 
Plates  and  Figures  ;  by  Rev.  William 
Bradford,  M.A.  of  St.  John's  College  Ox- 
ord,7l.  7v. 

A  Portraiture  of  Quakerism  ; — a  View 
of  the  Di'icpiine,  Customs,  Education, 
Political  and  Civil  Economy,  &.C.-  of  tJte 
sect ;  by  T,  Clark ^on,  M.  A.  author  of  sevtr- 
ral  essays  on  the  Slave  Trade,  li.  7s, 

A  Defence  of  the  Civil  Sen  ants  of  the 
E.I.Co.  at  Madras,  U. 

Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
House  ot  Commons,  Rtlativeto  the  Com- 
mitment of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  a  De- 
tail of  all  tile  Events  of  th^t  affair  to  the 
16th  ot   April,    Is. 

Memoirs  uf  the  Life  of  Sir  Francis  Bnr- 
dfett,  incliidiiigf  a  Narrative  of  uU  the  E- 
vents  Relative  to  his  late  Commitmeat, 
with  a  correct  likeness,  3s. 

A  treatise  on  Razors;  by  Benjamin 
Kingsbury,  razor  maker,  Is. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  Corpulency  ;  by 
a  Member  of  the  college  of  Sur^gcons,  1  s. 
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WH  RN  the  VValclieren  expedition 
sailed  from  England,  men  of 
observation,  judging  trom  the  pjsl, 
anticipated  ihe  failure,  which  has  since 
so  distressingly  occurred.  Artecred 
vigour,  and  real  imbecility  charac- 
terized the  movements  ot  adminis- 
tration. Instead  of  judicious  arrange- 
ments to  overcome  dilhculiies,  in 
iini(ation  of  the  energy  of  out:  mighty 
Opponent,  hut  without  po>se^shig  hfs' 
strength  of  judgment,  and  to  hide 
liie  weakness  of  their  couuscU  by 
the  artifice  of  t[]c  ass  clolhed  in  the 
skin  of  liie  lion,  they  despised  the 
obstructions  vhich  lay  in  their  way> 
and  rusheu  rashly  lorward,  even  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  the  military 
aud  naval   olficers,   with  whom  •  tjjey 


consulted.  As  might  easily  have  been 
foiesecn,  I  hey  failed,  and  probably 
an  expedition  to  any  other  poiut 
would  have  been  equally  unsuccess- 
ful, at  least  uncjer  such  manage, 
ment ;  and  even  if  llhe  Opposition  bad 
sticcet  ded  in  getting  into  their  places, 
and  had  undertaken  the  expedition 
which  some  cf  I  hem  in  tlieir  blame 
of  ministiy  have  since  recommeiuieij 
in  prelcrence,  to  the  norm  of  Ger- 
many, or  the  peninsula  of  Spain  aiid 
Portugal,  the  result  most  probably 
would  not  have  been  materially  dif- 
ferent. We  kiKJW  what  has  hap]>en. 
ed,  but  who  can  calculate  the  dis- 
asters hkely  to  arise  (rom  directing 
the  sjslem  of  Continental  warfare  to 
another  point  ?    It  has  hithcito  emi- 
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oently  faited  m  all  5;hapes,  and  the 
future  would  most  likely  only  be  a 
rtfptrtition  of  the  past. 

As  ineii  of  discernment  predicted 
th«  result  of  the  eXpe<liiion,  so  iliey 
are  not  di:»appoiated  by  the  termi* 
nation  of  the  'parliamentary  inquiry 
into  this  business.  Ministers  had 
majorities  in  thrir  favour*  but  such 
is  the  constitution  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  the  mode  of  election, 
that  the  decision  of  tiiose  termed  the 
representatives  do  not  frequently 
sympathise  with  the  voice  of  the 
people.  We  often  see  a  willing 
parliament,  and  a  discontented  people, 
anil  a  ministry  may  be  imrbecrle  to- 
wards foreign  nations,  and  yet  em- 
ploy the  powers  they  possess  by 
exerting  a  destructive  enisrgy  against 
the  liberties  of  their  country. 

In  our  last  retrospect  we  noticed 
the  committal  of  John  Gale  Jones 
to  Newgate  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons on  the  complaint '  of  Charles 
Yorke,  and  of  the  opinion  entertain- 
ed by  the  freeholders  of  Cambridge-' 
•hire,  who  on  account  of  his  con- ' 
duct  in  shutting  the  gallery  of  the 
house  of  commohs,  and  for  accepting 
a  sinecure  refused  a^in  to  return 
Mr.  Yorkc  to  parliament.  This 
month  we  have  to  record  some  very 
important  events  which  have  arisen 
cat  of  the  ill  judged  complaint 
brought  forward  against  Gale  Jones 
and  nis  consequent  committal.  Great 
events  sometimes  arise  from  apparently 
trivial  causes,  and  an  injudicious  ex- 
ertion of  power  has  not  unfrctjuenlly 
led   to  important  consequences. 

•Those  who  could  last  session  bear 
to  hear  of  an  open  tritfiic  for  seats, 
and  who  could  slielter  Percival  and 
Castlereagh  for  their  share  in  such 
transactions  without  manifesting  any 
displeasure  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  crown,  are  now  vehement  in- 
their  censure  on  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
because  be  in  a  letter  to  his  con- 
stituentt  assemed  the  rights  of  th« 
people  and'  published  the  substance 
of'  a  speedi  which  he  made  in 
parliament  in  favour  of  the  liberation 
of  John  Gale  Jones,  and  against  the 
ri^^it  of  the  house  of  commons  to 
imprison  at  their  pleasure.— Lcih- 
bridge  tlie  member  for  Somersetshire, 
a  man  hitherto  little  known  in 
polHici^  and  only  remarkable  for  a 
moibn  against  aoable  barrelled  guns 

■•L«ASr.MA«;NO.<'XKl.      ' 


in  fowling,  complained  of  his  letter 
as  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  for  two 
days  interrupted  the  debates  on  the 
Walcheren    expedition.      'I  he   com- 
plaint was  at  length    suspended,  but 
in  the  course  of    the   ensuing    week 
was  again  resumed,  when    the  letter 
of  Sir    Francis    was  voted  to    be    a 
scandalous    and  libellous  paper,  and 
after  a  long  debate  Sir  Francis    was 
ordered    to    be     committ^'   to    the 
tower,  by  a  maiority  of    190  against 
152,  who  votea    only    for   a    repri^ 
mand.    Sir  Francis  resisted  the  war- 
rant as  illegal,  and  four  days  after, 
his  house    was    broken    open  by    a 
civil  and    military    force,    when    he 
was  conveyed    to    the    tower.     The 
populace  of  London  and  Westminster 
resented  .this  attack  on  their  favourite : 
and  in  some  conflicts  between  them 
and  the  military,  several  were  wounded 
and  some  lives  were  lost.     Sir  Francis 
has  since  given  the  legal  notice  that 
he    will    commence    actions    against 
the  speaker  and  the  sergeant  at  arms» 
'    and  the  business  is  in  train    to    be 
brought  before  a  British  jury    unless 
the    progress    is    arrest^ed    by    8om« 
point  of  law,  when  a  discussion  most 
mghly    interesting    will    take    place. 
In  the  mean  time,    much    important 
consideration  occurs.    The  privileges 
of  the  house  of    commons  were  ori- 
ginally assumed  to  guard  them  against 
the  prerogative  ot    the    crown  ;    but 
were  certainly  never  intended    to   be 
turned  against  the    people,    who    are 
the  legitunate  fountain  of  all  power. 
Several  occurrences  strongly   show 
the  discordancy  between  the   people, 
aiKl  those  called  their  representatives. 
The    house    of    commons   imprison 
Gale  Jones,  and   the    freeholders    of 
Cambridgeshire  eagerly    embrace  au 
opportunity   of     not     returning     the 
member,    who    complained   of  him, 
after  he  had  rep^e^ellled  that  county 
for  upwards  of  20  yean.    The   com- 
mons send  Sir  Francw  Burdett  to  the 
toweri  but  the  people  loudly    cheer 
him,  and    are  only   restrained   by  a 
vast  military  force. 

On  certain  points  both  sides  of  tKt 
house  approach  pretty  closely,  i'he 
opposition  last  year  showed  no  dis- 
position to  stop  the  ttafftcking  in 
'seats;  this  year  Sir  Francis  is  gene- 
rally condemned.  He  belong*  to 
neither  partj*,  and  his  manly  conduct 
is   too   forcible  for^  th^'^A«^rvc4   iA 
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opposUionnU,-  ^lia  instead  of  being 
anxiously  de>ir6u9  6f  lessening  the 
power  of  corruption/  are  seeking  to 
have  the  direction  of  it  in  their  own 
hands :  hence  he  il  not  a  favourite 
with  either  party,  but  the  people 
Itail  him  as  their  staunch  undaunted 
advocate.  If  timid  counsels  liad 
swayed  in  former  days,  we  should 
]iave  had  no  Magna  Charta,  no  bill 
of  rights,  nor  any  of  those  advant- 
ages, which  reformations  have  pro- 
duced.  'i'o  such  generous  spirits 
Ve  are  indebted  lor  bighlj  important 
privileges. 

"  SiKh  souls,  ti»  true,  bu^  peep  out  once 
an  age. 

The  tongue  of  malice  attempts  to 
asperse  them,  calumny  arraigns  their 
motives,  and  attempts  to  lower  them 
to  the  standard   of  those 

**  Dim  lights  of  life,  that  barn  a  length  of 

years, 
Useless,  unseeo,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres." 

but  the  virtuous  of  the  present  day 
do  ju>tice  to  them,  and  their  names 
will  live  in  the  recollection  of  a 
grateful  posterity.  Perhaps  nothmg 
more  strikingly  shows  that  **  one 
good  deed  was  never  wrought  in 
vain,"  than  the  recollection  that  the 
vigorous  exertions  made  by  Wilkes 
and  the  electors  of  Middlesex  in 
former  days,  had  a  most  salutary 
effect  in  the  present  crisis  in  pre- 
veniing  the  expulsion  of  Sir  Francis  ; 
an  event  which  witijout  doubt  would 
have  been  attended  with  his  re-election 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster. 
'1  he  house  wisely  stopped  short,  and  af- 
ter hearing  a  strong  letter  addressed  by 
him  to  the  speaker,  voted,  that  as  Sir 
Francis  fiurdett  was  already  in  tiie 
tou  er,  no  furtlier  pro<:edure  was  neces- 
sarv. 

In  reviewing  his  conduct,  he  is 
certainlv  entitled  to  much  praise  for 
h'^  cool  determined  conduct.  He 
has  been  censured  by  his  enemies, 
and  the  enemies  of  liberty,  as  also 
by  some  well  intent ioned,  timid 
people,  as  having  by  his  resistance 
been  the  cau^e  of  the  bloodshed 
which  ensued,  but  surely  net  he  wl>o 
resists,  but  they  who  compel  to  the 
necessity  of  resistance  in  a  just  cause, 
occasion  all  the  mischief,  which  takes 
place.  Sir  Francis  usfd  iw  violence, 
he  only  resisted,  that  force  might 
be  applied,  and  the,  case  more  ktrongly 
laid  lor  a  legal  invefttigatigu.    In  (»uf 


part  of  his  letter  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  hmi ;  he  talks  of  the  com- 
mons '*  lordine  it  over  the  k.in|;  aitd 
the  people" — Vfe  sec  no  tendency 
or  leaning  to  the  former,  nor  can  we 
perceive  the  advantage  of  exalting 
the  monarchical  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  the  pres&nt  day.  Does  Sir 
Francis  really  mean  all  he  sa^^s  on 
this  subject?  if  he  does  it  is  difficult 
to  uiider:»tand  him,  and  we  are  un- 
willing to  suppoNe  he  means  to  de- 
ceive. He  ought  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit, and  give  no  room  to  suspect 
that  he  uses  false  colours. 

However  we  may   object    to     this 
part    of    the    Baronet's     conduct    in 
compliance   with  our  plan    of     strict 
hnpartiality,  he  is  certainly     entitled 
to    much    merit    for     bringing      the 
question  to  a    legal    decision.       The 
virtuous  Hampden  resisted    the  pay« 
ment  of  shinmoney  when  laid    on  6y 
the  sole  authority  of  a  king:   VVilkrs 
by  his  resistance  to  the    warrant    of 
a  Secretary  of  State,   procured  a  ju- 
dicial determination  against  the   vaU- 
dity    of    general    warrants,    and    Sir 
Francis  resists  the    authority    of  the 
house  of    commons    to   imprison    at 
their  pleasure,  not  in  maintenance  of 
their  right  to  be  free  from  obstructions 
in  their  proceedings,    but  for  a  sup- 
posed libel  on  one  of  their  members 
m  the  lirst    instance    of  John    Gale 
Jones,    and  in  the  other  for   a    libel 
on  the  house.      If    we  look  back  to 
the   page    of  history,  it  will  be  found 
that  by  the  exertions  of  public  spu-it- 
ed    individuals,   our    liberties     have 
from    time    to   time    been   snatched 
from  the  grasp  of  poMfer,  and  a  foun- 
dation gradually  laid  '  for  the  security 
of  the  rights  of  the  people.     Power 
and  privilege  are  essentially  different. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  house  of  commons 
should  posseiis  the  privilege  of  defence 
in  the  furtherance  only  of  the  pub- 
he  service,    but    not    the   power  of 
annoyance  against  the  people  in  sup- 
port   of  an    imaginary    or   assumed 
dignity.      Let    us    suppose    a    cor- 
poration,   over    which      the     people 
retain  little  influence  either  by  popu- 
lar election,  or  by    a    reciprocity  of 
feeling  but  of  which  a  lar^e  proper* 
lion   is    returned    by  ministerial    in- 
fluence, assuming  a    power   to    in- 
prison    at    their   pleasure,     aad   the 
danger  to  liberty  arising  from   such 
assumption   must    be  apparent.     So 
circumstanced,    who  cm  ^y  whost 
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turn  will  come  next  to  suffer    under 
the  exercise  o^  this  claim  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  unfavourable  symp- 
toms ijX  the  decay  of  public  spirit« 
ai.d  of  the  state  of  apathy  so  prwa- 
lent  at  present,  niggardly  to  <leny 
praise  to  courageous  spirits,  who  step 
forward  in  the  public  cause.  Many 
are  so  firmly  grounded  in  the  creed 
of  selfishness,  which  they  have  learn- 
ed from  a  consciousnes  of  their  own 
motives,  that  they  consider  virtue 
only  a  name,  and  a  notion  altogether 
unreal.  Hence  in  part  arises  that 
systematic  plan  of  detraction,  and 
calumny,  which  pursues  all  who 
think  independently  for  themselves. 
Kut  *•  wisdom  is  justified  of  her 
children,"  and  it  is  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  virtue  to  outlive  the  puny 
efforts  of  malignity,  and  establish 
a  character  that  will  survive  the  il- 
liberal party  spirit  of  the  day  : 

Tbeir  sods  will  bluth,  their  fathers  were 
his  foen.'* 

In  the  present  case  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  tliat  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
possesses  a  most  amiai)le  private 
character.  He  was  taken  in  the 
mFdst  of  his  family  circle,  that  sanc- 
tuary of  domestic  virtues,  sup- 
ported by  the  alfection  and  firmness 
•I  a  beloved  wife,  and  in  the  very 
act  of  teaching  his  son  to  translate 
Magna  Chart  a. 

I'he  motion  of  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly 
to  liberate  John  Gale  Jones  has  been 
negatived,  because  he  would  not 
consent  to  present  a  petition  ac- 
knowledging his  sorrow  for  offending 
the  house.  A  petition  of  such  a 
humiliaijng  nature.  Sir  Samuel  justly 
remarked  was  more  likely  to  be  the 
effect  of  hvpocrisv,  than  of  any 
real  conversion.  John  Gale  Jones 
prefers  honourable  imprisonment 
to  any  compromise  of  his  prin- 
ciple. A  liberal  subscription  is 
raising  to  indemnifjr  him  for  hi? 
present  sufferings. 

Ihe  inhabitants  of  WeMminster 
have  met,  and  published  stronjj'  re- 
solutions in  favour  of  Sir  Irancis 
Bupdett,  with  an  address  of  thanks 
to  him,  and  a  petition  to  the  house 
of  commons  for  the  liberation  of  their 
representative,  and  in  favour'  of  a 
reform  in  the  constitution  of  thai 
house.  All  these  will  be  found  on 
fecoH   at  the  clost   of  this  article; 


We  wish  to  preserve  them  for  futuro 
reference,,  and  to  complete  (he  history 
of  the  present  period.  Every  thing 
at  this  meeting  was,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  peaceable  and  firm,  equally  dis- 
appointing those,  who  expected  out^ 
rage,  or  cowardly  abandonment  f^i 
principle.  Ministers  were  alarmed, 
and  had  a  large  military  force  in  the- 
vicinity,  but  no  pretext  was,  afforded 
them  U>r  calling  in  its  aid.  If  Op- 
position  expected  that  tiie  people 
would  be  timid  and  time-serving  like* 
themselves,  their  disappointment  would 
prove  equally  grccit.  After  this 
meeting  how  ipust  our  Irish  member 
George  fonsonby  feel  himself  lower- 
ed :  he  who  declared  his  persuasion 
that  in  case  of  expulsion,  the  electors , 
of  \Yestn)inster  )vould  not  again  re- 
turn Sir  Francis.  1  he  conduct  of 
public  men  and  candidates  for  place 
should  be  remembered — that  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  return  to  power 
may  be  duly  appreciated.  (t  U 
worthy  to  be  recollected,  that  this 
same  leader  of  opposition*  last  set* 
sion  extended  his  forgiveness  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  for  his  conduct  respect- 
ing the  trafiiicking  in  se^ts,  oi)  the 
plea,  that  the  practice  was  too 
general  to  be  made  the  object  of 
any  particular  notice :  thus  assi^ming 
the  prevalence  of  the  evil  as  a  pre- 
text for  its  continuance.  But  he  was 
conscious  his  side  of  the  house  want- 
ed similar  indulgence,  and  the  people 
may  see  how  little  dependence  they 
can  have  in  such  men  eitVer  iu  or 
out  of  place.  The  times  require 
more  firm  defenden  of  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

The  house  of  commons  submitted 
to  receive  the  petition  and  remons- 
trance; but  reluctance,  arising  fiom 
false  notions  of  offended  dignity,  was 
evident  it  is  the  privilege  of  su- 
perior minds  only  to  recede  with  dig- 
nity.  They  must  perceive  that  they 
hold  opinions  different  from  the  ma- 
jority out  of  doors.  We  most  ar- 
dently wish  that  the  democratic  part 
of  our  government  may  be  fully  re* 
stored,  by  such  a  reform  of  the  house 
of  commons  as  that  they  <nay  ac- 
curately   prove   the     organ     of    the 

public  Wlil — THE  PUBLIC  WILL  TRKiR 
GUIDE,  THE  PUBUO  GOOD  THEIR  AIM. 

At  present  the  state  of  the  public 
finances  will  probably  bring  all  rapkt 
to  a  ^lihs  sense   of  our  timatiyi)* 
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The  system,  pf  taxation  cannot  be 
pHsheu  much  further.  Huskisson 
says^we  cannot  go  on  without  re- 
ducing the  expenditure  to  the  state 
of  the  income,  and  Lord  Cochrane 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Westminster 
electors  points  out  the  danger  in 
strong  terms. 

*«  I  in  my  conscience  (said  the 
noble  lord)  believe,  that  this  country 
cannot  rely  for  its  security  upon  the 
navy,  from  thie  circumstances  in  which 
that  branch  of  our  defence  is  now 
ffom  many  causes  placed.  The  fact 
was,  that,  at  this  moment,  there 
■were  not  for  the  repairs  of  our  pre- 
sent shipping  six  weeks  materials  in 
Plymouth  dock ;  thai  near  half  the 
arliticers  had  been  discharged,  and  , 
that  we  were  absolutely  without  the 
jTieans  of  building  one  half  of  a  74 
gun  ship.'* 

What  say  the  adybcates  of  war 
to  these  assertions?  Nations  like  in. 
dividuais  sometimes  bt  ndly  rush  on 
their  ruin.  A  vigilant  care  of  the 
public  purse,  and  a  rigid  curtail- 
ment or  every  unnecessary  expense 
including  the  complete  cutting  up  of 
corruption  by  the  roots,  can  alone 
preserve  from  extc'rnal  pressure  and 
mterhdl  commotion,  and  this  happy 
consummation  can  alone  be  obtained 
through  a  reformed  system  of  rep  re 
sentation,  in  which  the  unbiassed  voice 
of  the  nation  shall  have  due  weight. 

The  freeholders  of  Middlesex  are 
to  meet  to  consider  of  the  imprison- 
Inent  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  as  are 
also  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough 
of  Carmarthen  and  the  livery  of  London, 
We  trust  there  will  be  a  general  ex- 
pression of  the  sense  of  the  nation,  as 
wai  exemplified  last  year  in  theaddresses 
to  Colonel  Wardle.  '1  he  friends  of  the 
people  should  not  be  lelt  unsupported. 

A  decree  was  passecl  the  beginning 
of  ^ast  month  in  France.  It  relates 
to  state  prisoners,  and  the  preamble 
tayn,  <'  that  thiire  is  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  state  prisons, 
whom  It  it  not  tonvenient,  either  to 
liring  to  trial,  or  lb  set  at  liberty — 
that  though  they  would  be  con- 
demned by  the  tribunals  to  capi;at 
])uni8hments,  superior  considerations 
oppose  their  being  brought  to  trial  ; 
that  several  are  men  accustomed  to 
crimes,  but  who  cannot  bfe  condemned 
by  our  courts,  though  they  have 
the    certainty    of  their  culpability.'* 


The  editor  of  an  English. 
jiaper  (the  Morning  ^Chroniclt-) 
remarks,  "  such  is  the  horrible 
nature  of  Bonaparte's  tyranny  aud 
the  debased  stale  of  the  people  to 
whom  he  dares  so  fearlessly  to  avow 
it."— On  looking  back  for  a  tew 
years,  can  we  discover  no  other  coua 
try,  to  whom  the  editor's  pity 
might  have  been  extended  ?  We  have 
h^ard  of  stale  prisoners  long  de- 
tained, and  after  the  lapse  of  years 
discharged,  without  being  brought  to 
trial.  Censure  ought  to  be  even- 
handed. 

Before  we  arraign  Bonaparte,  lee 
us  examine  if  our  rulers  are  suffi. 
cienlly  clean-handed  to  appear  as 
accusers.  We  dislike  despotism  in 
every  shape,  and  so  far  as  Bonapari^e 
is  a 'despot,  he  has  our  cordial  dis- 
approbalion.  Bui  let  its  not  mistake 
cowardly  abuse  for  virtuous  iudig. 
nation.  Let  us  even  have  the  gene- 
losity  to  praise  au  enemy.  He  has 
produced  an  amelioration  in  the 
countries,  which  he  has  over-run. 
It  IS  said  that  by  judicioiJi  measures* 
at  Napl«  s,  the  Lazzaroni,  that  iitdo 
lent  and  mendicant  race  have  been  re 
stored  to  habits  of  industry,  and 
consequently  to  a  higher  scale  iti 
the  rank  of  accountable  moral  agents. 

A  disagreemi^nt  has  taken  place 
between  the  governor  and  the  house 
of  assembly  of  Jamaica,  occasioned 
by  a  biU  passed  by  the  house  of 
assembly  to  prevent  tlie  Methodists 
from  instructing  the  pegroes,  being 
refused  his  assent  by  the  '  governtr. 
We  have  thus  at  once  an  instahce 
of  the  invelerate  prejudices  of  the 
West  Indians  against  our  sable  Vrethren» 
and  of  the  cruel  intolerance  of 
bigotry,  alike  blind  to  the  dictates 
of  justice  and  sound  policy.  A  well 
educated  slave  is  less  dangerous  than 
one  brought  up  in  ignorance,  and 
we  have  no  donbt  but  that  the  in* 
structions  of  the  Methodists,  would 
ameliorate  the  negro,  and  render 
bim,  even  though  still  kept  in  a  stole 
of  slavery,  a  more  useful  and  less 
dangerous  member  of  society.  Igno- 
rance always  makes  men  dangerous, 
aud  fits  them  for  outrages. 

Henry  Parnell  has  failed  in  persuad- 
ing the  house  of  conimons  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  the  system  of  tithes  in 
Ireland.    Cooftiderin^  the  circumstaa- 
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$  of  ©ur  country,  wbrre  perhaps 
lie  parts  out  of  ten,  of  our  popu- 
[iOf>  aiY  (lissenier^  frt>jn  the  national 
tablisiimeiit,  titlie^  are  a  most  op< 
e^svc  j^nevance,  f^ncl  a  very  great 
rstrudion  lo  agruuliure.  1  hey  arc 
ke  (hsjgeable  lo  those  uho  )iay, 
1(1  to  the  humane  clergyin«)n,  who  by 
KS\««teinis  liable  to  be  engaged  in 
Tpelual  altercation  uith  his  neigh- 
>ura.  But  such  u  tlie  dread  ot  hk 
>valion,  that  ratlier  than  m«ke  some 
teralions  lo  give  strengtli  and  sta-  ' 
lit),  every  thing  is  put  to  the  ha- 
ird,  that  things  may  be  retained  in 
e  old  stale  without  repair,  ur.td 
me  mighty  revolution  <)Vfrwljelu>s 
I  in  one  general   ruin. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders 
•  the  county  of  Tyrone,  held  at 
oiagh,  resolutions  have  been  passed 
I  favour  of  the  Catholics,  provided 
key  concede  tiic  veto  on  the  no- 
ioatioii  of  bishops.  VVe  should 
lil  this  event  as  an  oi^en  of  in- 
casing liberality  so   far  as  if  gce^, 

we  coU'd  divest  ourst-lves  ot  the 
Mpicion,  that  election  politics  had 
►0  mtjch  influence  in  this  seemingly 
beral  attempt  to  do  justice  vo  our 
)Unli ytnen,  whose  creed  dillers  from 
le  chuich   by   luw  estabit^iied. 

We  quote  froni  the  Morning  Chro- 
icle,  the  following  paragraph  and 
Jtoluiion.  1  hey  entirely  accord  with 
ur  sentiiuents,  as  we  have  frequent- 
f  expres-ved  them  in  the  retro>pect. 
*'  Catholics— Some  resolutions  were 
dopied  by  the  Catholics  of  the 
ounty  of  lippenirv,  at  a  meeting 
eld  on  the  olst  ot  March,  whicii 
xprei»s  a  strung  desire  to  obviaie  the 
i^iculties  that  have  arisen  iu  the 
iicussion  of  (he  Catholic  claims*- 
ifter  advening  to  the  apprelien  ions 
Dtertained  (wiuch  they  consider  as 
le  only  remaining  obstacle  to  Ca- 
K>lic  freedom)  le  t  the  fulureappoint- 
lents  of  Catholic  prelates  nvay  be 
able  to  a  foreign  influence,  tne  se- 
ond  resolution  biates^— 

*''rhai  although  we  corvsider  such 
pprehen^ions  as  wholly  groundless, 
nd  corttrary  to  long  'experience  of 
be  acknowledged  virtues  and  unim- 
eached  good  conduct  of  our  pie- 
Ues,  yet,  being  earnestly  desirous  to 
onciliate  all  our  I'rotestaut  country- 
jeo,  we  feel  every  wisli  and  hope, 
lat  tbote  apprehensions  may  be  ob- 
iatcd^   and  lor   \hal   purpote,    tb»t 


some  temperate  mcastJres  may,  In  the 
event  of  Catholic  Emancipatiui^,  be 
upon  mature  deliberation  devised, 
wtiich  shall  render  such  future  elec- 
tk>iis  sub>tantiariy  domestic;  either 
by  the  vo'e^  ol  the  surviving  pre. 
latcs,  or  by  the  choice  of  the  clergjr 
of  the  diocese,  in  cli^pter  absemblrd, 
or  by  such  other  proceeding  as  shall 
be  found  compatible  wiih  Catholic 
doctrii.c."    I 

'\  he  stale  of  the  put>lic  mind  is 
improving,  and  has  most  materially  • 
improved  within  the  last  IS  month*. 
For  tills  change  we  are  in  a  consider, 
able  degree  indebted  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  liist  vear  on  the  conduct  of 
tiie  Duke  of  York.  l  hen  many  of 
the  secrets  of  corruption  were  laid 
0}>en.  'i  he  imprisonment  of  John 
Gale  Jones,  and  of  Sir  Francis  Bur. 
dett  in  the  present  session,  is  produc- 
ing equally  salutary  rlfects  to  which 
may  ah»o  be  added,  the  termination 
of  th^  inquiry  into  the  eNpeditionto 
W'alcheren.  i  his  combination  of  cir- 
cumsttoces  loudly  proclaims  the  ne- 
cessity of  reform.  As  an  index  of 
the  change  of  public  opinion  we  con- 
trast the  dillerence  in  the  language 
of  the  editors  of  news- papers,  many 
of  whom' are  more  toliciiou^  to  please 
than  to  instruct.  'i  hey  are  coming 
round,  and  express  sentiments  more 
inclining' to  the  popular  side.  The 
weather-cocks  are  •  veering  round,  /is 
the  wind  is  blowing  iu  a  diil'ereni 
direction.  ■        . 

It  U  pleasing  \o  find  that  a  senti- 
ment is  gaining  ground  in  favour  of 
mitigatiug  the  puni'>hment  of  death 
in  certa'm  cases,  and  that  a  plan  is 
in  agitation  among  the  proprietors  of 
bleach  greens  in  this  country  to  pe- 
tition the  legislature  to  change  the 
punishment  of  death  for  robbing 
ble^tch-greens,  to  tan^portation  or 
imprisonment,  coupled  with  a  sxstein 
of  hard  labour.  Additional  security 
would  thus  b^  given  to  bUrach  greens, 
by  substituting  a  more  mild,  but  more 
effectual  punu»l)ment.  Now  many 
escape  from  au  opinion  very  gene- 
rally, and  very  justly  prevalent,  that 
ttie  pun'Rhment  is  di^propoitioned  to 
the  offence.  Perhaps  nothing  ohovs 
the  force  of  this  opinion  nuire  strongly 
than  that  witnesle^.  and  jurors  wiii 
prefer  to  go  to  thb  very  brink  d 
peijur)r  rather  than  to  convict  when 
ileatfa  is    the   peualty.      \i    the  Jav 
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vere  cliangfd,  convictions  would  more 
reailily  follow,  and  the  prevention  of 
crime:*   womd  be  etfectualed  by   8ub- 
slitming  certainly  to  severity t  in   the 
'  mode    of   punishment.       1  he  law    it 
loo  severe  for  the  present    tempter  of 
the  times,  tlie  progress*  of  knowledge 
has    meliorated    the    minds   of   men, 
and  induced  them  to  apjwriion  more 
accurately     the    punishment     to    the 
crime.    '1  he  Uw  should  ket'p  pace  u  itn 
this    improvement,    and    bir    Samuel 
Romihy  deserves  great  praise  for  his 
exertiotis   to    lessen    the    number    of 
capital   punishments.    Our  system   of 
jurisprudence  is  so  sanguinary  as    to 
defeat  the  avowed  pur|)ose  of  sever- 
ity.    It  is  only  sanguinary  in  the  let- 
ter, and  is  extremely   lax  in  the  ex- 
ecution.    Of   two  ♦vils  humanity  pre- 
fers to  let  the  guilty  eicape,  although 
olfences  are  thus  muhiplied.  aud  of- 
fenders by  their  frequent  escapes  ai^e 
rendered  more  incorrigible,  r;)ther  than 
punish  with  a  severity  altogether  dis- 
proportioned   to    the    otfer.ce.      The 
twelve  tables  of  the  Ronian  law,  wjere 
like  the    statutes    of   Draco,    written 
in  the  characters  of  blood.    Among 
other    cruel      enactments,     insolvent 
dfebtors  were  punished  with  the  greats 
est  severity,  but  the  attempt  was  in- 
crteciudi   to  prevent   running  in  debt- 
The  judicious    remarks    of     Gibbon, 
on  the  useless    severities  inflicted   by 
this  law,  are  applicable  to  the  present 
times.  ' 

"•'The    advorates    for    this  savage 
taw,  have  insisted,  that  it  must  strongly 
operate  in  neteiring  idleness  and  fraud, 
from    contracting    debts    which    they 
"were  unable  to  discharge;  but  expe- 
rience would    disfipate    this   salutary 
terror    by   proving    that    no    creditor 
could  be  found   to  exact  this  unpro- 
fitable penalty   of   life  or  limb.      As 
the  manners  of   R>me  were    insensi- 
bly   polished  the    criminal    code    of 
the.  decemvirs  was  abolished,  by  the 
Immanity  of    accusers,    witnesses  and 
judges ;  and     inipdnity    became    the 
consequence  of  im moderate  rigour." 
At  page  316.  among  tl>e  public  oc« 
cucrences,  nih  be  found  a  cone.^pon- 
deace  vkritii  Sir   Samuel   Romilly,   on 
the  subject  of  capital  punishments. 


Com  moat  wer»  agreed  on  at  a  mcetiiJ 

litfld  the  17th  imt.  j 

Artbur  Morris,  e^q.  high  bailiff  In  t^ 

chair.  I 

Resolved,  That  n^e  mo«t    highly   m 

prove  of  Sir  Fraocis  BurderiN  letter  toi 

ni8  ronritiluents,  the  subjecl  bt- iug  of  tu 

utmost  importauce,  and  the  argumeut  iJ 

coiitioveifible.  | 

That  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  ronrloet  I 

calling  upon  the  civi!p<nrtr  for  the   pi« 

taction  of  his    house  against   a    militarj 

fiirce,  was  dictattd  hy    prtitience*   fcaoJ 

ledf^e  of,  and  confidence  io  the  law»of  tJ 

country.  j 

Tiiat  the  house  of  copiinons    lie   called 

upon  torestnre  to  n«  our  beloved    rcprd 

sciitative,  and  to  po -ope  rate  iiu  media  ten 

with  him  in  his  endeavour^  tp    procure^ 

fair  reprcMcn Ration  of  ^he  people  iii  parhJ 

ment.  ■      /  .-       .     r 

That  the  petition  now  read,  be  adnpJ 
ed,  that  it  be  signed  by  the  hi^rh  baild 
and  twenty-five  electorj*,  and  delivered  « 
our  remaining  representative  the  rigu 
honourable  lord  Cochraoc,  to  be  b^  hm 
j>resenttfd  to  the  bou&e  of  comoionste      '     | 

That  a  letter  be  addressed  tp  Sk 
Frnncis  Burdett,  expressing  our  fuil  and 
entire  approbation  of  the  whole  and  ever| 
part  of  his  conduct  aji  aineoiberof  p«rliaH 

That  ihe  letter  now  read,  be  adopted  ; 
that  it  be  signed  by  eltciors  in  ib« 
name  of  this  meetmg,  and  that  tb3 
highbniliffbe  requested  to  present  tij«| 
same  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  | 

That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be] 
giren  to  our  worthy  representative  thej 
rijrht  hononrabJe  lord  Cochrane,  for  hisj 
bupport  of  Sir  Francis  Burdtlt,  duriogi 
the  present  arduous  struggle.  i 

That  the  thartks  of  thii;  meeting  bej 
given  to  those  independent  meoibers  of, 
the  house  of  commons,  who  have  »up«| 
ported  the  rights  of  the  people.  ; 

That  the    thanks*  of  this  meeting    b«  I 
given  to  Arthur  Morris,  esq.   high  bailiff  | 
for  his  ready  coHipliauce  with  the  rtfqui. 
sition  of  the  electors,  and  for  bis  able  and 
impartial  conduct  io  the  cbaUr.  i 
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WESTMINSTER.  MEETING. 
TJie  foilowir^  resolutions,  with  aa  a<?- 
dressto  Sir  Francis  Kurdett',  and  a  pe.ri- 
tian  and  remnnfitrannp    tt%   tiip  H<mK«    n/ 


To  the  honourubU  ikg  Commons  of  the  Vni* 

U'd  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ana  IrmUmd^ 

in  parliamenl  tusembied. 

The  petition  and  reiuonstrAnee  of  the 
inhabitant  householders,  ele<-toi-K  of  ibe 
city  and  liberties  of  Westminster,  as&eoi- 
bled  in  New  Palace  yard,  the  17th  day  of 
April,  1810,  by  the  appoint  men  t  of 
Arthur  Morris,  e^^q.  iiigh  bailiff,  in  pm* 
suance  of  a  requisition  for  that  purpoiv. 

We,  the  inhabitants  householders,  elec- 

tars  of  the  city  and  liberties  ©f   Weat* 

minster,  feel  n»ost  sensibly  the  inditnky 

,  differed  to  xh\9'  city,  ia  tUe  person  oJT  our 

beloved  repre<>eutative  whose  letter  to  ua 
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wWe  honse,  but  which,  so  far  from 
crrins;  that  censure,  ought  in  our  o- 
K>o  to  have  led  your  honourable  house 
econsider  the  subject  which  he  had  %o 
h  It^saily,  and  constitutionally  dU- 
«d. 

U  are  coDrinced  that  no  one  ou^ht  to 
woKcutor  aud  juror,  judtce  or  .  cxe- 
^^T  in  bis  own  cause,  much  less  to 
^^,  accumulatf^^and  exercise  all  those 
*«iri  bisoun  person, 
^ciirealw)  convinced,  that  the  refu- 
^y«iir  honourable  house  to  inquire 
the  conduct  of  lord  Cuftlei^agh  and 
i*erceval  (then  two  of  biR  mojesty'a 
•^ers)  when  distinctly  char^ccd  with 
^••e  of  a  seat  in  your  honourable 
^eridence  of  which  was  offered  at 
l^r  by  a  member  of  yuur  honourable 
B;  and  the  avowal  in  your  honour- 
^sc.  '*  that  iuch  practices  Wf  re  as 
riousas  the  sun  at  n^joii  day  ;"  prac- 
>at  the  bare  mention  of  which  the 
k^r  of  your  honourable  house  de- 
^.  "  that  our  ancestoni  would  have 
W  with  indignation."  And  the  com- 
i^of  Sir  Praiicia*  Burdett  to  prison, 
wd  by  military  power,  arc  circum- 
w  which  render  evident  the  im- 
■*  necessity  of  an  immediate  refoim 
(representation  of  the  people. 
U  therefore,  most  earnestly  call  up. 
arbouourable  house  to  restore  to  us 
tprescntative,  and  according  to  the 
6  he  has  given,  to  take  the  state  of 
tpre^ntation  of  the  people  into 
»erious  consideration,  a  reform  in 
\>**,  m  <  ur  opinion,  the  only  means 
f^erviug  the    country  from  uiilitary 

»  resolution 9  bein^  agreed  to,  the 
in?  letter  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  was 
*d  and  agreed  to. 

—We  nominated  you  to  be  our  re- 
irative  without  your  knowledge,  and 
«le^  you  without  your  interference, 
tre  confident  that  you  would  per- 
be  duties  of  a  representative  in  par- 
t  with  ability  and  tidelity.  In  ev- 
kpcct  you  have  not  only  fulfilled, 
iceeded  our  expectations.  We  de- 
p  utmost  satisfaction  from  having 
i  out  to  th«  nation  the  way  to  be 
^preaentetl.  Had  it  been  possible 
irexaaiple,  could  have  been  followed 
proper  repre»entatiou  thereby  pro- 
the  actfnes  we  have  lately  witnessed 
K»t  have  disgraced  our  country, 
f  undent ood  the  nobleness  of  your 
md  were  confident  that  yuu  would 
eend  to  barter  your  trust  for  a  place 
povernmeut,  nor  be  the  partisan  or 
>f  tboae  who  support  or  reject  mea- 
ttt  a«  they  happen  to  be  proposed 
or  that  side  of  the  house, 
eel  tlie  indigoity  that  has  been  of- 
•  yoo,  but  we  are  not  surpri»ed  to 


public  delinquents,  that  the  utmost  rigoor 
i:s  exercibcd  against  him  who  pleads  for  the 
ancient  and  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people* 

You  nobly  ••tcpt  forward  in  defence  of 
a  fellow  subject  unjustly  imprisoned,  and 
you  queaioncd  with  great  ability  and 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  the  warrant  issued 
upon  that  occasion;  the  house  of  commons 
have  answered  your  argument  by  breaking 
into  your  house  with  a  military  force,  seiz- 
ing  your  person,  aud  conveying  you  by  a 
iKrge  body  of  troops  to  the  tower. 

Your  distinction  between  privilege  and 
power  remains  unaltered  j  the  privil^rs 
of  the  hou^e  of  commons  are  for  the  pro- 
tection, not  for  the  destruction  of  the 
people. 

We  havr  resolved  to  remonstrate  wkh 
the  houxe  of  coiiimons  on  the  outrages 
committed  under  the-r  orders,  and  to  call* 
upon  them  to  restore  you  to  your  Keat  in 
parliament,  \«hich  the  present  state  of 
the  country  renders  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary for  the  furtherance  of  your  and  our 
object,  a  reform  of  the  representation  in 
that  HouHC. 

Whde  so  many  members  are  collected 
together  by  means  '*which  it  is  not  nect^s- 
sary  for  us  to  describe,*'  we  cannot  but 
entertain  the  greatest  apprthensions  for 
the  remainder  of  our  liberties;  and  the 
employment  of  a  military  force  against 
one  of  their  own  body,  is  but  a  »ad  pre- 
sasre  of  what  may  be  expected  by  those 
who  like  you  have  the  couratro  to  stand 
forward  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

When  we  reflect  on  your  generous  ex- 
ertions to  deshoy  the  lu>rrurs  of  secret  and 
solitary  confinement;  to  mitigatethe  st^- 
veiity  of  punishment  in  the  army  ;  to  pre- 
vent the  cashiering  of  its  officer*  without 
caujie  assigned  ;  to  restore  for  tiie  comfort 
of  the  worn  out  soldier,  the  public  pro- 
perty conveyed  by  a  job  to  a  private  in- 
diridual ;  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
barrack  system,  the  obvious  efi^cct  of 
which  is  to  separate  the  soldier  from  the 
citizen ;  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
foreign  troops;  to  bring  to  light  an  a- 
trocious  act  of  tyranny,  by  which  a 
British  sai lor  was  le  t  to  perixh  on  a  barren 
rock  (  and  ab'tve  all,  your  unremitted  ex- 
ertions to  obtain  a  fall,  fair,  and  free  re- 
presentation of  the  people  in  parliament ; 
when  we  reflect  on  the  firmne«'S,  thejuu-  * 
shaken  constancy  which  you  have  invari- 
ably ^hown  '*in  evil  report  and  good  re- 
p  »rt,'>  we  are  eager  to  express  the  sen- 
timents of  gratitude  and  attachment  to 
you,  with  which  We  are  impressed,  and 
we  are  convinced  that  those  sentiments  t 
are  itotonly  felt  hy  the  inbabitantc  ofthiilC 
city,  but  by'^very  person  throughout  the 
land  who  is  not  interested  iu  the  contiou- 
ance  of  public  id>ases,     (Sigaed,  kcScc,) 
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zerrrn  rno^  sti  fiancis  bujiditt,  to  hjs 

CONSTITUIMrs,    THE  BLBCT<»R$  OF    WEtT- 
MlN*Ttll. 

2>m>/r,  jlpril  20,  1810. 
Sir  Funcb  Bnrdett  pmenu  l&u  respectful  complu 
mentt  to  the  High    BaUiff  o»    Wcstmiiwrcr.  *Nd 
tnrwmkf  to   liun  his  aruwer  to  the  letter  of  tfic 
Electun  of  that  dtjr,  which  he  did  him  the  ho- 
nour toprcscnt  to   him  thU  momiiifr. 
jttkur  Morris^  esq,  Hirh  BaiUfffor  tM 
Gt^MMd  libertiei  of  WrttnSiuttr. 
GERTLEME  N ,  Tutver,  Jf>Hl90, 1810. 

H  Ai.y  thinu  could  Increase  or  confirm  the 
ttiKtmt  resolution  of  my  life,  never  to  berray 
tm  confidence  you  have  placed  In  me.  It  b  the 
kbidneM  and  aSectlon  which  your  letter  of  the 
17th  instant  teitllus  to  me,  and  the  wisdom  and 
propriety  of  your  corKiuct  at  the  late  meeting. 
A  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  common  law  of 
this  land,  and  the  wise  provisions  of  the  aucl^nt 
•tftntes,  decUi-atury  of  that  Uv/,  which  together 
form  what  I  undenund  by  tfie  Constitution,  rais- 
cd  our  country  to  an  unexampled  hei^^ht  or  hap- 
plneas  a»  d  orosperlty ;  and  In  an  ex^ct  ptopor- 
fton  to  the  invxtion  and  neglect  of  them,  hw 
the  country  declined. 

In  defence  of  these  laws,  and  this  constitution. 
I  •mile  at  any  privation,  to  nrhich,  pewonally,  I 
may  be  subjected,  thlnkln;;,  as  1  do,  tlut  life 
omnot  so  well,  and  so  iiappllv,  because  it  cannot 
be  so  honourably  and  useniry  expended,  as  in 
ddeoce  of   this  our  best  Inheritao^  and  In  the 

akinteuaoce  of    the  good  old   caose,   for  which 
mpdea  died  In  the  field  and  Sidney  and  Ru». 
•ell  on  the  scaffold. 

Laws,  to  tie  entitled  to  respect  and  wtlllnff 
obedience,  must  be  pure— 4nust  come  from  * 
pure  source— that  Is,  from  conunon  consent,  and 
tbnmgb  an  uncormpt  channel— iChat  b  an  huose 
of  commons  freely  elected  by  the  people.  More- 
over, they  who  pay  the  reckoning  ought  to  cx- 
aminr  and  controul  the  account:  and  the  only 
cootroul  the  people  can  have,  is  by  a  fair  rvpre- 
senUilon  In  parliament  The  oecesdty  of  ob- 
tolnliiR  this  checlt  by  a  consritutlonal  reform  b 
n>w  acknowledged  by  aU,  exeeut  those,  who,  con- 
trary to  law,  have  posKSsed  themselvck  of  a 
property  in  the  hoiiM  of  QMnmoiu,  by  whom 
%h\\   Und,  tl»b  EngUnd— 

■  ■    ■■  thbdcAr  land, 
Dc^,  for  bcr  repnt«cion  through  the  world. 


II  now  teasM  outu  ■ 

Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm ; 

England,  bound  in  with  ttic  triamphatd 

Wiio«e  rockv  shore  heaa  back  the  eii»k 
Oi  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  i^iwr 
With  inky  blots  asui  rotten  ;urcPiincnt  b 
Prom  tMl«  ty\il  and  tnuten>-t4  xxnAA 
mag.l  monger  s-)vereign<  denve  an  k»: 
ve  lucr  ruclty  wn4nj(  frum  the  h«rd  ka: 
nest  I'bT.ir.  f  dA,  ftiwwver,  oow  e^teru 
dent  hope«  thit  ihis  degradod  and  dir^fi 
tcm,  to  wiucii  all  oj  ditficudles,  grK,». 
danucnt  arc  ov^-in^,  will  ac  length  give  >• 
moJer^ts  but  determined  pcr«everxtice  st 
u^ilted  people. 

Ma^na  Cbaru,  and  the  old  law  of  the 
then  rcMiiur  tUelr  empire— freedom  wu 
the  caterpilUrs  of  tlie  ktaie,  coUIng  tbcji 
In  their  own  naturally  narrow  sphere,  wi 
and  peritt)— property  ^nd  poUcioU  puxc 
the  law  never  separates,  wiQ  be  rcax 
Kkig,  replaced  In  the  nappy  and  digrti^ 
allotted  hi  n  by  the  coostitutioo— coe  pc 
lieved  from  the  bitterest  of  aU  curbcs  t 
of  Caiuan— tlut  of  being  the  servanu  of  i 
and  restorod  v*  their  ja»t  and  IndispcriN 

To  eiiect  »l»ete  great,    important,  ^ns  ; 

Eurposcs,  no  excrooiis  of  mine  siuU  ever  I 
ig  i    without  their  atubnnent,  no  d^oru 
can  avail. 

The  i>cople  of  Encland  most  ^eak  a 
must  do  more— chcy  mu»t  act }  and,  tf,  i^ 
the  example  of  the  electors  ni  We<nii9^ 
do  act,  ill  a  hrm  and  rcicular  manner,  apoa 
ccritd  phn— ever  kcepia);  the  Uw  and  ^^ 
tinn  in  vJcw— they  must  finally  succeed  is 
erin^  that  to  which  they  are  legally  enmi 
apptHOtmcnt  of  tJicir  ovm  goarUians  utd  i 
for  the  projection  of  ttieir  own  liberty  ' 
perty.  They  must  either  do  thbs  <fr  tk 
inevitably  fail  a  sacrittce  to  one  or  the  ^ 
the  most  contcmptlbie  facttooa  thai  ever  i 
ed  ttiiH  or  any  other  country. 

Tile  question  b  now  at  baue;  It  tmU 
ultimately  cLtermiaed,  whether  we  are  teif 
to  be  slaves,  or  to  be  tree.  Hold  to  mi 
this  srrcit  country  nuy  recovery  fooattt 
and  It  will  ccrulnly  perbh.  J 

I  am,  gentkmen,  your  most  obedicill 
servant,  FRANCa  8^ 

Tu  4bs  Elect  ft  tf  n^utmhutir. 


♦  Paltry,  I . 
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OAttlCRPEKCUS  ASSIZIS. 

"Wednevlay,  March  tht  ^Ist.  the  court 
pmoeedt'd  to  the  trial  of  Daniil  Utewart, 
Daoid  Mo.ti'^omertff  and  John  dfmhers^  ac- 
cu«ed  of  the  iiuii*4«r  of  Alexanrler  M*Cul- 
louith,  ncnr  Toome,  County  Antrim,  on 
tDe  night  of  ihtf  ninth  ul*  Nov«'iubcr  lost. 

peter  .Aik^n,  esq.  said  he  isooruiit^r,  and 
Wft»  called  uii  lust  Nuvcmber  to  hold  aa 
inquest  on  the  body  of  Alt'xander  M'CuU 
lough,  of  Brerkart,  near  To^nne.  He  did 
•o^and  found  tbe  bo«ly  so  roxercd  with 
woundsi,  that  he  could  scarcely  look  nu  it 
bcMig  so  abockiiijr.  Thete  wounds  he  hab 
no  dotibt  oi-casioned  the  dtatliof  M*Cul- 
lui^h. 

John  0*Neil  aatd,  he  remembers  the 
n'uht  of  the  ninth  of  november,  \rhicb  was 
that  of  fbe  inurddr  of  Alexond*  r  M*CuU 
lough.  Three  days  before  it  took  place, 
Montgomery,  Chambers,  and  Stewart  cal- 
Itd  ou  hiiDi  aud  tbcy  ibeu  lixed  the  aigbr 


ot  the  robbery.     Thtv  nid  they  I* 
l'Hikiiii<atthe  hou^e  that  day,  <• 
tiiey   could  easily  rub  ittbentsti* 
as   thtty  had  mi:ntiooe<l  it  to  t"i4 
wi«hid  bitu  tob€  the. e— that  llitj* 
not  bid  liiiii  iro  to  the   inside,  a*  ^ 
inily  knt?\v  h-ra,  aud  be  >h<jol'i  »•«** 
shuie    of   what   was  got.    Uu  laj 
nigbt  alter  this,  the  party  m«t»^* 
in  a  moss  nearTuome,  bttwfe««1 
nine  at  night.      That  was  the  »»i* 
upon    lor  the  robbery.       Wbea  I 
wioss,  Montgomery  proposed  t«^ 
T«n»inf  to  buy  ((ptrit<,    and  ToinH 
hint  a  note  to  pay  for  thfoi.    H* 
and  when  he  returned  brought  roH'* 
They,  n^mained   in  the  mots  («»' 
half  an  hour,  and  then   they  P'* 
towards  M*Culloch»s  ho«ise.     ^'^ 
came  to  the  foot  of  hit  garden  M 
ceived  tight  in  the  house,  by  ^^'i 
found  the  family  bad   Mt  fOtte  4 
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§ed.  Tfeey  ttoppe^  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  lonfi-r,  and  then  went  to  the  back 
of  iho  hn«)»e,  and  as  they  saw  no  light 
tbey  believed  the  family  had  gone  to 
bed.  T»iey  then  forced  off  one  of  the 
hack  windows,  vi'bich  was  made  of  lead, 
and  four  uf  them  went  into  the  hoiiJtc  ; 
I>;«vid  Montgomery,  and  Andrevr  Turner 
U^d  bay<inets  with  thi^m.  He,  the  wit- 
ResA,  remained  for  tome  shoit  time  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  then  went  to  the 
fTont-  He  did  not  chui.e  to  go  in,  becan^ 
the  family  knew  him,  and  he  knew  them. 
When  he  went  round  to  a  front  window, 
tke  kkoked  through,  and  perceived  they 
had  a  Hf^ht  in  the  room,  and  ob-erTed 
Montgomery  and  Turjier  engaged  with 
|l'Cuilon«rh,  who  wason  thfe  floor  in  his 
rtiirt.  They  stabbed  him  once  or  twice 
with  bayonets.  Saw  M*Culloch*8  son 
niukiitg  tindtavmirf  to  asifibt  his  father, 
<Hrt  M*Culloch  being  too  powerful  for 
Turner  and  Montgomery,  arid  having 
forced  Montgomery  down  on  his  knees, 
Stewart,  who  was  in  the  h«iise,  came  to 
their  aid,  and  at  last  they  overcame 
M'Cutloch,  and  tied  him  Mrith  a  cord. 
'H'hen  lytngon  the  floor.  Turner  stabbed 
M*Calloch  two  or  three  times,  and  i^aid, 
yuu  o\d  rogue,  tell  where  yoar  money  ' 
it,  Witnf«  became  w  shocked  with 
their  proceelfings,  that  he  went  to  the  * 
door  and  idiook  it,  and  cried  that  a  guard 
was  c-orotng.  He  did  tiris  to  endearour  ' 
to  uke  them  off  the  old  man.  Stewart 
tl»eti  came  (o  the  door,  and  told  witness 
that  tbey  bod  kitled  him.  They  had  ' 
been  about  three  hours  in  the  house.' 
When  they  left  it  they  returned  to 
Toome,  where  witness  left  them  and 
went  home.  They  went  along  To<ime 
bridge.  Chambers  and  Stewart  lived  at 
Coran,  near  Castledawgon,  and  Mont' 
goiuery  lived  near  Maghera. 

t>t>**  exarm/zifrf.— vi-  You  say  you  would 
not  uke  any  of  the  property,  why  would 
Viiu  iK>l  take  it  ? — A.  Because  1  was  a- 
fraid  it  might  be  found  about  me  and 
lead   to  a  discovery. 

Q.  What  then  did  you  co  there  for  ?— 
A.  It  was  to  gt^t  money  that  I  went,  and 
Ididnot  think  that  when  they  went  to 
r-»b,they  wotiUl  have  murdered  the  man, 
and  I  was  so  shocked  at  it  when  1  went 
h  iuie  that  my  conscience  would  give  me 
no  real  day  nor  night.  I  nevt  r  thought 
it  would   have   fallen  out  murder. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  you  knew  that  tliey  had 
tayubets  and  pistols,  how  then  do  you 
».»y  they  did  nit  intend  lo  murder  him  >— • 
A.  I  thought  they  only  intended  to  fight 
if  they  were  resisted. 

Q.  ^ell,  sir,  did  not  that  happen  a^ 
yua  expected  ? — A.  I  did  not  expect  they 
wwld  have  murdered  him,  because  tbey 
took  a  cord  with  them  fot  the  purpose  of 
tying  him. 

^  How  did  your  conscience  prevent 
}ou  from  inli>rmagoii  concerning  this 
Wfcb  appeared   so  shocking  ?— it  bore 
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two  ways ;  it  was  shocking  fbr  me  to 
speak  of  it,  and  I  was  afraid  to  do  so 
from  the  scandal  that  was  atuched  to 
k. 

U.  Why  was  yod  taken  up  ?— A.  I 
was  taken  up  on  a  charge  for  horse« 
stealing,  and  gave  information  of  tbia 
robbery  the  same  night  to  Mr.  Sbidls; 
of  Castledawson. 

A  lexander  M*Cu11ough  safdi  he  is  son  of 
the  deceased  A.  M*Culiough,  of  Breckart, 
and  was  in  his  father's  house  in  the  night 
of  the  9th  Nov.  la?t.     He  went  to  bed  be., 
fore  his  father,  and  thinks  it  was  not  tea 
o'clock.      His   father  slept  in   the  same 
room,  in  another  bed,   with  his  younger 
brother,    who  is  about  10.       The-  other 
brother,  about    15,  slept  with    witness. 
He  was  soon  awakened  by  the  shouts  of 
his  brothers,  and  when  he  started  up  be 
;nw  his  father  and  a  man  struic?itng>  and 
there  was  another  man  had  alightin  thv' 
room.     His  father  was  in  his  shirt.  Wit- 
ness tan  forward  to  assist  his  father^  buc 
a  third  person  knocked  him  down,  when 
within  two  yaixis  of  his  father,  who  waa 
on   the    floor.      Andrew    Turner  had  i^ 
bayonet  in  his  hand.     After  witness  wa« 
knocked  down  he  crept  under  the  bed* 
He  then  went  to  get  out  of  tiie  room,  but 
one  of  tbemgtve  him  a  kick  on  hisbreast^ 
and  forced  him  into  the  bed,  and    another 
man  t»toodon  his  breast  and  forced  him  to 
cover  his  head  with  the  clothes.      One  of 
the  men  asked  his  father  for  his  money^ 
but  he  did  not  then  hear  his  father  speak, 
another  of  them  said,   give    him    two  or 
three  stabs  more.— -Heard  his  fa  titer  say  ^ 
'*  1    must  give  it   up,  gentlemen,    1  cau 
stand  it  no  longer."    There  was  a   desk 
in  the  room,  with  some  silvef  in  it,  and  a 
bladder,  a^  a  purse,  in  which  wi^  some 
gold.     They  went  backward  and  forward 
through  the  house.     Roth  of  hiu  younger 
brothers  Were  stabbed  in  dlffi-rent  parts  of 
the  body,  and  the  servant  maid  was  also 
stabbed.        His  father  died    before    th(> 
party  left  the  house,     it  was  a  month  be- 
fire  witness  recovered.     He  had  received 
twenty  two    wounds.      There   were  two 
M'indows  taken  off  from  the  back  of  the 
house.      The   gan?   remained   about  two 
hours  in  the  h«>use.     Witness's  father  w^« 
reputed  to  be  a  rich  man.       The  family    ' 
ait  knew  O'Neil,  the   preceding   witness. 
Jane  Davidson  said,  she  was  servant  ia 
the  family  of  Alexantler  M'Cullough  oif 
the  night  of  the  Vih  Nov.  Sccficc — went 
to  bed  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  and 
was  awakened  by  the    <Ti«s»  of  the   chil- 
dren, who  slept    in  the  same  room  with 
their  father,  and  then  *he  went   to  the 
room  Where   he  lay,  and  heard    strange 
tortgucs,  and  then  she  saw  a  man  stand- 
ing by   the  door  waving  his    hand    in  a 
tiireatening  attltnUe  to  compeil  the  chil. 
drcn  lo  be  quiet,  as  they  were  then  iky- 
ing.— (TiiJ*  man  she  pointed  out   in   thtt 
cuurt  to  be  Montgomery.)     Stvcral  artic- 
J''^:  were  stolen  out  of  the  bouse,    and'» 
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<juiU'nbw  prodae«d  in  court  she  proved 
was  Hie  one  that  was  on  M*Cullocb'8  bed. 
Ahcr  she  saw  so  manjr  luen  in  Mjr, 
M'Cullucli^s  rouiji,  she  became  afraid, 
und  ueirt  to  gel  out  of  the  bouse  \  but  uu 
poiug  to  the  door  she  fWund  the  key  was 
gone,  and  thei efore  rao  to  her  bed  as  th« 
onty  pla<'t!  of  refuij^e.  She  was  at  oae 
tlunt'  knocked  down.  , 

Mr.  John  Vauce,  merrhant,  Belfast, 
said  the  quilt  nour  in  court  begot  about 
three  weeks  ago.  He  obtained  it  in  ron- 
ficquAiice  of  •  wairant  fruut  Mr.  ShielU  uf 
Ca-Htiedawson,  to  apprehend  Chambers, 
whom  be  accordingly  apprehended  iu. 
one  uf  the  streets  of  Belfa»t,  and  in  his 
Ind^in^s,  at  the  bouse  of  a  cabinet-maker 
ill  North-stre«t,  lieHa:>t,  which  Chambers 
refused  to  point  out,  but  which  witness 
afterwards  with  some  difficulty  discover- 
ed, he  found  four  quilts  on  the  bed,  and 
•uiOQg  them  the  one  now  pruduced»  which 
Jane  Davidson  luid  declared  had  been 
siolen  Jrom  Mr.  M*CuUoch*s  bou.'*e. 

Patnck  M'Nicol   said,  he  remembers, 
on  the  night  of  the  robbery  be  was   io  a 
public-house    kept    by    Air     Mann,    at 
Tuoine.     At  nine  oVIock  at  night,  Mont- 
guiuery  came  there  for    whiskey.      He 
iuid  a  bottle  with  biDi,  and  asked   foi    a 
quart  of  it,  and  offered  a  30s.  note  to  be  , 
changed.     He  then  put  up  the  note  in  a 
porket-book,  saying  this  is  bad  luck  for  my  , 
#r(/<f.      Witness    afterwards  saw  bim  in 
custody    at  Castledawson,    before     Mr. 
^liells  the  magistrate,  where  he  also  saw 
the  pocket  buok. 

Robert  Cettigr^w  said,  he  knows 
Montgomery.,  and  sh.v  bun  in  cuktody 
at  Ca^tjeda\vsoo,  whea,  by  desire  of 
Mr.  i)hiell>;, -416  went  and  asked  Mont- 
gomery for  his  pocket-book,  which  he 
bAid  he  had  left  at  home,  upon  which  wil-* 
nes<  »earrhe(l  him~(be  was  then  band- 
cufftd)  and  upon  ^eurching  he  acknow- 
led<icd  he  had  ir,  and  gave  it  up. 

Bernard  Nojun  said,  he  knovvs  Alex. 
IVfuiin,  in  Toome,  and  was  in  bis  houKC 
OQ  the  night  of  M'Cullocli's  robbery. 
Montgomery  came  in  between  nine  and 
tMi  o'clock  and  asked  for  a  quart  of 
spnit^,  and  offered  a  30s.  note,  but  as  he 
rould  not  get  change,  he  put  it  up  in  a 
puckel-bo.'k  and  went  away  ou  the  rosd 
to  M'Culloch's  fie  returned  again  soon 
after  and  looked  into  the  hou^e,  but  again 
went  away,  and  then  returned  again  and 
asked  for  a  loaf.  He  got  a  sixpenny  h>af, 
on-  which  be  swore  a  great  oath,  and  s.tid 
he  could  get  a  larger  one  for  Hve-pence. 
He  threw  down  a  tenpenny. piece  and 
went  out,  the  sihopman  bade  bim  stop  fur 
change  He  answered,  I'm  not  going  to 
leave  it  with  you,  and  be  came  in  again 
and  got  it. 

Henry  Hegansaid,  he  lives  at  Toome- 
brid^e,  and  takes  care  of  the  gate  of  the 
bridj^e  ^rfreullecU  being  rviised  from  his 
hf'd  between  four  and  hve  in  the  morning 
of  y!(%b  Nov.  when  five  luen  came  along 
*^i,  brju|(e  fr^ut  the  couoty  Aatriixt— they 


all  paid  toll-^neof  tbcRi  stopped  at  tba 
d<»or  to  get  some  whiskey— he  had  aome* 
thing  like  a  knapsack  un  his  back.  it 
was  a  very  dark  night  us  ever  antoesa  saw. 
John  Gainer  satd,  h.-  knows  CUawbcrs 
ona  of  the  prisoners,  who  lived  neap 
Magherafelt,  and  on  the  morning  of  tl^ 
robbery  he  met  Chambers  on  the  road 
aboutsun-rise.-**He  hada  bundle  under 
his  right  arm,  it  was  tied  in  Siime  wb)l« 
cloth  :  he  appeared  dirty  and  fatig««d. 
Chambers  has  not  lived  in  that  cooDtryi 
siiif'c. 

Henry  Shiells,  esq.  said  he  knows 
Stewart  and  MontjcotnKry,  two  of  the 
prii&oners,  and  brought  them  to  this  jail. 
,  Btftlte  council  for  the  croTon — Mr.  Sbiell*. 
be  so  good  as  infoim  tbe  court  what  coo^ 
versaiion  you  had  with  any  of  tbe  pn%o- 
ners,  and  what  tbey,  informed  yoo  of 
whr'R  oil  the  road. 

H^//>/Mr— 1  «hould  think  it  might  be 
hard  toward  him  to  compel  me  tat'teTl. 
Co'/r/.— You  are  not  to  say  what  i* 
hard  or  what  is  not.  it  is  your  duty  to 
state  in  your  evidence  the  facts  you 
know  and  arc  called  for,  and  the  coort 
will  iudge  of  its  legality. 

fr  i//ie**,— When  bringing  Stewart  from 
county  Derry,  we  had  occasion  to  stop, 
and  some  conversation  occurred  while 
a  sergeant  of  dragoons  was  present. 
Stewart  was  along  time  before  be  would 
speak  any  thing — i  said  I  irished  he  wai 
transported. 

Counsel  for  prisoners— -Whan  yoo  said 
tobimyuu  wished  be  was  traiiNported, 
did  you  ^ay  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  him  believe,  that  if  be  gave  you  in- 
formation you  might  get  bim  to  b«s  trana- 
poried. 

Witnes.— No,  he  could  not  think   so, 
for  I    said  no  more  than  merely   that   I 
wishtd   it  were  so.— Stfwart    then  said 
that  b«t  wras  present  wi|t|  other  three  per- 
sons when   the  busiiie»s  was    at  ranged. 
They  drank  some    whiskey    where  they 
were  met.     He  a  long  time  refused  to  bs 
concerned  in  it,  but  after  he  had  drank  the 
whiskey,  one  of  the.se  three  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  to  promise  to   engage  m 
it.'    In  the  evening  of  the  robbery    tbey 
met  in  a  beld  near  M'CullocbS  house  ;  he 
said  he  was  against  the  murder;'the  blame 
of  which  he  charged  against  one  of  the 
party  not  now  on  his  trial.      He  thco  df  • 
sired  him,  the  witness,  to  a»>k  M'CuHoch's 
children,  and  thf*y  would  tell  bim  that 
he  was  the  peison  who  savtd  their  father's 
house  troui  being  huint,  when  the  others 
wan (efl  to  do  so,  and  witness    is    satisfied 
that  it  certainly  was  i>tewart  who  saved 
the  house. 

Alev.  M*Culloch  wa?  again  called  op, 
and  being  asked  by  the  court,  said  that 
one  of  the  robbers  insisted  to  bum  the 
bouse  and  the  papers,  but  another  iqioke 
against  it,  and  said  that  the  papers  miiht 
be  ofu^e  to  the  family. 

John  Wilkinsou  said,  he  had  acted  as  a 
joroi*  on  the  coroner's  in^oe^t  held  aa 
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^■CollocV?  hnitfy  tfcere  were  •  great 
ti II in b«r  of  wounds  ill  it  J  scarcely  a  part 
if  the  body  that  was  not  wottudtxi.  Some 
)^ntoQ2i  attempted  counting  ihcBi  hiir 
filled,  tfcey  were  to  niimeroos.  The 
>ody  wai  lying'nu  the  bed,  and  a  rord 
led  ronnd  one  of  the  legs  at  the  ancle, 
ind  bcMiud  to  the  opposite  knee. 

aviDV!<CB  POR  THE  PKISONBftS. 

James  Watts,  a  prisoner  for  dt^bt,  said 
te  knows  0*Nei!,  one  of  the  witnesses  on 
ihis  trial,  has  heard  him  say  in  the  prison, 
ikat  be  would  give  information  to  save 
iimself.  He  said  so  this  njorning  Wit- 
bess  advised  bioi  not  to  hang  any  of  them 
if  he  could  help  it,  but  he  ^aid  he  would 
Mve  hintnelf. 

Q.  Why  did  you  advise  him  not  to  give 
ptrdence  agaiast  them  ?—  4.  Because  I 
tbnusht  it  a  pity  to  hang  so  niany  for 
»ne  ;  1  thought  it  would  be  enouj^h  if 
they  were  tiansported. 

Q.  This  advice  wa»  no  doubt  .given 
fmiD  a  pure  love  of  justice  > — A.  Yes;' 
frum  a  love  of  justice. 

Q.  So,  sir,  you  think  it  consistent 
with  a  Itive  of  Justice,  to  tamper  with  the 
witoess  for  the  crown,  and  endeavour  to 
prevaH  on  them  to  screen  from  justice 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  most  nt- 
trociou«  offences.  Go  off  the  table,  i-r, 
and  return  to  prison.  Some  persons 
tbouth  not  under  indictment  are  well 
en' itled  to  be  transported. 

The  evidence  being  cl99ed,  the  learned 
J«dge  flu]dress4'd  the  jury.  His  lordvhip  re- 
Cdp.tulated  the  evidence  otthe  wit;)es^e% 
pointing  out  the  >nost  particular  parts  of 
tr^  and  explaii^ing  the  law  io  regard  to 
l*u:g:ftrieK,  murder,  &c.  Witl^  great 
buniaiiity,  he  directed  the  jury*  to  weigb 
fairly  and  impartially  the  evidence  as  it 
had  been  produced  before  them,  totally 
unconnected  with  any  popular  prejudice 
that  may  have  e^^isted  ou  the  subject, 
and  that  they  Kh'ould  even  divest  •heir 
miud.Hufany  aversion  to  the  prisoners, 
arising  from  the  natural  horror  and  ^e- 
tenation  of  the  crime  with  which  they  ate 
charged  ;  but  that  they  should  enter  in- 
to an  investigation  of  the  ev^denco  un- 
biassed by  any  consideration  but  a  re- 
gard to  justice. 

I  he  jury  then  r;etj red,  and  io  a  few 
iniuntes  brought  in  a  verdict  finding  each 
of  the  prisoners  guilty,  both  of  the  murder 
aod  burglary. 

After  a  momentary  paase,  bis  lordship, 
io  the  most  solemn  and  impressire  mdn- 
ntr,  addressed  the  'prisoner!  tu  the  fol- 
k>wing  effect  :  . 
.David  Montgomery,  John  Chambers 
M  banitl  Stewart:— You  have  been 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
Alexander  M'Callocb,  and  alio  for  a  bar- 
|Ury  in  his  dwelling-house.  Of  that  bur- 
glary and  of  that  murder  you  have  beta 
^lid  cniliy^  a  n^urder  the  mgst  bar- 
WxiR  and  inhuman  ;  for,  if  it  impossible 


every  circumstance  of  thi^  dced-of  horror 
tend*  to  rt-nder  if  most  atiroc  ions.     Vou» 
did  concert,  and  conspire  tosrether  f)r  rh« 
purpose  of  committing  a  robbery  in    the 
dwelling  of  this   unfortunate    man,  and 
you  were  armed  with  deadly- weapon*,  in 
case    you  should  meet    with  resittcance. 
Vou  knew  that  though  he  was  old,  he  wa>f 
strong  and  niUht  make   rcbistance,   and 
yon  canii  d  with  you  bayonets  attd  pistols, 
and  must  have  had    in   contemplation,  if 
he   made    such   resistance,    to    commit 
murder,  rather  than  be  prevented    frcm 
accomplishing  your  plan  of  rot>berv.     1 
have  not  in  the  course  of  my  exp»*vienr» 
known  a  mor«  barbarous  and  shorkinc 
act.     You  entered  the  dwelling  house  of, 
this  helpless  man    after  he   had  jrone    to 
bed,  and,  while  surrounded  with  his  chil-' 
dren,  you  attack^    him    with   bayonet* 
and  pistols.     He  endeavoured  to  defend 
hiiu'^elf,  but  ynu  ov€r|K)wered  him.     Even- 
atler  this,  when  you  hadtiod  and  disabled" 
him  from  making  further  resi#*rance,  you- 
continued  to  cut  and  mangle  him  till  his 
body  exhibited  one  continued  wound.      It 
is  horrible  to  think,  and  strange,  that  hiw 
man  beings  who  could  act  in  so  dreadful  %' 
tragedy,  should  now  CMinour  for  mercy," 
who  showed  none  to  the  helpless  M*Cul-' 
loch.  It  manifested  a  spiritot  barbarity  and 
inhumanity  which  1  did  not  indeed  thnk 
existed  io  any  portion  of  the    mliabitantt. 
of  this  country.      It  is  iu  vain  for  you  tO' 
expect  mercy ;    in  this  world  you  can' 
have  none.     Indeed  you  yourselves  show- 
ed no  mercy— iio  compassion  to  that  un-' 
fortunate  mau,  when,  in  th«   tridsi  of  bifc 
crying,  helpless  family,  y«»o,  before  the 
eyes  of  the  children,  shed  the  blood  oftlie 
father.      You    have  been    guilty   of  the* 
primcBva)  crime,    and    mu^t    meat    the 
puiii«hm«nt  tn:tt  was  pronounctd  Ojl'itt— ' 
that  whosoever  »h«;ddt;ih  man's  blooH;  by" 
m^n   shall   \v9    blood  -be    shed.      (Here 
Chambers  cried   bittvilv,  hnd  entreated- 
for  meicv  !     Mercy,   U  niy    lord,   have 
mercy,  and  give  o^ilong  a  day  as  possible.) 
In  this  world  iba  galt^  of  mercy  are  shut 
against  you,  and  even  yonr  entreaty   tor 
mercy   to  leutcthen  your  tin>e  cftonot  be 
granted. — It  is  impossible.— rhe  LiW  pre- 
scribes your  day  of  panisbmei^t.      Men 
gnilty  of  such  a  barbarous,  inhuman,  and 
$hockinc  murder,  must  speed.iy  be  sent 
out  of  ihis  world  ;   and  yet.  ih^rt  a$  your 
time  is,  it  is  not  so  short  as  what  yoM   aU 
lowed  thatuntorlonaiitt  person,  whom  yoa 
so  cruelly  murdered,  and   to  whom  yc»u 
showed  ij^>  mercv,   althoU'rh   now  so  cla- 
morotis  to  have  mercy  extended  to  your- 
selves     In  the  little   tini^   that  remains 
to  you,   prepare     to     meet    your     tfod. 
(Cbambeis  cried  out,  O  \  for  Jesns'  sake, 
fur  Jesu»»   sake,  mercy,  mercy  I  do    not 
send  me  into  eternity — make  of  me  any 
think  you  will,  but  spare  my  life.)-:-Th« 
Certain  of  this  world  bak  dropt  on 'you. 
Endeavour  to  save  your  souls,  your  Inifi 
mortal  part.     As  for  your   bothies,   they 
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%h«  Uv^-Mft  rlce^Miiry  fteriftoe  \^  your 
offSdnded  country  --»In  the  midH  of  this 
•ecu(mil»te«i  foeiM  of  horror  and  of  Mood, 
1  feel  a  Kitmpae  of  consolation,  thai  i  on 
toake  a  distinction  of  one  from  the  otberf, 
and  which  I  fihail  attftnd  tcv  hereaflei .     It 
Ss  the  (tase  of  Stewart,    trhich  \%  ftome. 
what  diffn^iit  in  its  complexion  of  merat 
guilt,  though  not  in  point  of  legal  crimi* 
liality.     By  the  evidence  of  the  witness 
O'Neil,  and  alM>  that  of  M<Culk>ch*s  son, 
fl    appeared  that  Stewart  imed  bis  en* 
4cavours  successfully,  in  saving  the  bou*e 
fh)m  being  burnt.    The  contemplaiion  of 
auch    aa  event  is   shocking    to    human 
nature.    What  an  awful  calamity  must 
Kave  fallowed,  had  that  dreadful  idea  been 
carried   into  eiTecti  and  this   family  of 
y<Hing  children  been  consumed   with  the 
Vifangied  body  of  their  father.     The  pre- 
venting of  such  an  'Enormity  is  certainly 
sAme  alleviation   oi  Stewart's  guilt,  and 
therefore  not  so  much  out  of  regai-d   for 
]|im,  as  from  a  regard  to  otherit  in  ao- 
riety,  wboMC  safety  diay  come  into  such 
m%  awful  situation,  1  am  glad  that  I  am 
•nabled  (o  difttineuish  his  case.      But  as 
^r   you,    Montgomery    and    Chambers, 
there  i«  nothing  in  'the  ea^   of  either  of 
3rou  to  brighten  the  deepest  shade  of  guilt. 
The  only  mercy  i^t  I  can  show  to  y4>u, 
it  to  tell  you  there  is  no  hope  for  you.     To 
vetiuestof  you  nut  to  entertain  tl\p  slight- 
ast    expectation     fit.     To  impress  upon 
3lour  mindt  that  you  mast  positively  and 
certainly  die  in  pursuance  of  the  awful 
sentence  of  the  law,  which  is  now  uiy  duty 
to  pronounce. 

His  lordship  then  appointed  them  to 
>«  hanged  on  Friday,  and  their  bodies  to 
be  afterwards  publicly  disseoteit. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  trial 
Stewart  was  silent  and  thoughtful  '^ 
Chambers  manifoted  less  nnxrcty,  and 
•eemed  rather  indiffiirent.-^MontgtKnery 
ctthidiled  a  disgusting  insensibility,  which 
indicated  gres(  depravity  of  be^it.  A  ft«r 
Che  verdict,  while  the  judge  was  address* 
ing  them,  Stewart  app^^artd  greatly  im. 
prestedi  hut  remained  ^ilent.--*<^bambers 
was  agitated,  and  contiqued  wriMgiiir  his 
hands  and  imploring  for  mercy.  Mont- 
89omery  i-emained  unmoved,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  be  obdurate  ;  but  when  lits  lord- 
ffhip  proiiounceU  the  sentence  of  death, 
>yhich  he  delivered  in  the  most  impresisrvti 
manner,  Moutgoi^ery  then  apppearcd  to 
feel,  his  countenance  changtd,  antj  h« 
stepped  two  i^ares  back  into  the  d«)p|c 
He  again  i»efi|»ed  to  sui^imon  up  bis  f<Trtl* 
t'lcle,  and  returning  to  the  fiont,  nddresR- 
ed  his  lordshipt  requested  be  lugJit  be 
shot,  and  repeatedly  o^eied  to  serve  in 
aay  part  of  the  world,  awl  to  take  hi$ 
brother  along  vHtb  Inn  ;  a  prApt^tion 
t»hich  tohon'cd  liow  imperfectly  he  had 
conteoa plated^  tiff!  atrocity  of  his  crime. 
The  prijioituri  wera  itiHoediabcly  taken 
baek  to  j^iU 


Daniel  fitew»rt  ^ratTdipfted,  but  b4« 
beeii  since  exeouted. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  the  applica^iiw 
of  Ihaprosfcntor,  aitd  on  reference  t«  the 
report  of  the  )od«(f ,  Iwj*  respited  the  ex- 
ticution  of  the  s«nteiic<;  of  death  a(crain!4 
J.ames  Croiic,  contictcil  at  last  atsixes  st 
Carrickfergus  forrol>bing  a  bleach-grern, 
on  condition  of  his  being  trau&purted  for 
life. 

The  fullowin?  letters  are  submitted  to 
the  public,  more  espfcially  to  those  inte- 
rested in  the  preservation  of  bleach  green<« 
whether  of  linens  or  cottons  in  hopes  ni 
ensragiug  attention  to  a  f>iihject,  whi«  h  it 
\h  intended  to  bring  more  fully  before  them 
previously  to  next  session  of  pari  lament, 
in,  hopes  of  obtaining  their  coi»rorrcnoe 
to  a  petition  for  a  change  of  the  law,  and 
substituting  a  punishment  more  efficacious 
than  the  present. 

iJndt  r  the  ptej;ent  system  of  jail%  traa^ 
povtation  for  life,  uppearsUhe  only  »<U 
equate  punishment  acprcsent  practicahl«t 
but  if,  with  the  hmnane  plan  of  Sir  Sa- 
muel Romilly,  to  lessen  the  black  roll  of 
capital  off".  •  ce^,  an  amended  Ryutem  •/ 
imprisonment,  finiibr  to  that  adO)ite<t  m 
souie  of  the  large  towns  in  America  sat 
joined,  many  bentficial  coua«t{uencei 
might  he  expicud  to  rf'sult. 

Uopy  of  a  tetter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romillr. 
Litburn^dmo.  31*^  IftlO. 
'fhy  benevolent  and  cniighteoed  plans, 
for  the  prevention  of  cr«mc»»,  and  nn»it 
effpctually  to  secure  ^Jeqnnte  punishment 
by  lessening  the  immbr.r  of  r»pi:al  off«ii 
ces,  have  not  passed  unnotiftd  in  this  j*a  t 
of  the  oouniry  ;^  aufi  ihf^n  seiirimeoti 
have  lately  r^ceivbd  oddiiicmal  roufiin.a- 
tioi)  from  a  humane  dedsiiition  of  JuJie 
Foit,  at  the  late  as>.te8  for  this  cumiv, 
who,  on  applicatinn  from  the  pro».4C«>tur 
for  his  iiiterestlo  have  the  sentttsce  chanc- 
ed to  transports! ion  for  life,  on  a  man  wbfl 
h»d  been  capitally  convicted  of  robbing 
a  bleach-grecrt,  expressed  bis  wish  that 
the  law  \rerii  changed. 

Emboldened  by  this  declnration,  and 
encouraged  by  thy  exertions,  some  una* 
ersof  bleach-greens  havt  a  plan  in  agita- 
tion to  interest  tluir  brethren  in  the  linea 
trad^.to  petition  the  legislature,  tuchaiit:^ 
the  punibhinent  of  death  to  tran^tportanon 
At  to  a  system  of  imprisonment  and  hard 
labonr,  as  a  plan  calculated  to  fVee  theto 
ftnt^  the  aecttssity  of  pro«ccnting  cap^- 
Iv,  and  at  tl)c  same  time,  insuring  con^ iC* 
iioii,  and  the  ciHiSequent  diminution  of 
critnes.  la  case  of  such  an  appHcatioo. 
might  life  look  to  thee  te  pieseikt  the  peti- 
tion, and  give  thy  aid  in  carrying  fnrivard 
the  meastirfe  }  WcHtld  il  be  adviseable  to 
potttion  Mttmvdiatciy,  or  rather  «rkit  to 
be  fhHy  preirared  prerious  to  the  MtX 
sewkirt  of  parliament }  i  trutt  to  thy  ex- 
cifsit>g  this  IntrusiotT,  and  gobMriba  my- 
gttf  very  i^«pcetAlHy, 


l»»0/l  CBmmeraal  Bep0rt:  „      $11 

The  fi>II«tt4nf  afrnp^v  vat  rerumefU  object.     It  wiH  t»«  nmre  MiriM*hI«,  Imw- 

Littcoln^s-tnt,  LondMit  Ap*in^\%\0,  ever,  to  defer  preseiitmg  Mirh  a  petitioH 

Siii«->1   Hb.illh«vHvery  ^reat«atistactioii  i ill  liie  next  se^tsion  qf   parliaiiienf ,  or  a4 

io  presTAtio?  to  the   hou<>e  of  c«mitiioii^  lea^t,  tiji  the  bills  whH'h    I  huve   bnMirht 

M«rh  a  petiti^m  bh  you  oientitfii  on  Uvbnlf  into  the  house  of  coniuions,  to  initi^fute^ 

0f  the  o^fnernof  UleiK'hxrten!',  for  an  Ai't  in  isoin«  particulars,  the  st^verily  of  onr 

Id  8iib«>tili>t^  in  the  vl^^^  o^  (kath,  a  lea**  Iaw",  ^>hall  have  been  passed,  or  ofthern i»« 

•fvere,  bill  inftreefTcctnaJ  punishtiittiit  lor  oittposedof. 

^epretljitjofiA  (Ml   iheit*  property  ;    a'txi  (  1  am,  sir,  your  tno^to(H>di«iit  and  faith- 

f hall  be  happy  to  pruoHUe  to  the  utuinst  ful  servant,  SAMUEL  HUMILLY* 

pf  my  ability  so  humoue  and  defehrable  an 

1^—    ■■rtai.i  ifci  mmtmtuitti^tmammtm^mmmtmimmtmmtif^gmm 


COMMERCIAL  REPOR  r. 

T*aB  dlspufes  with  America,  ire  not  teruiin.tted,  asid  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what 
Qiay  he  tlieif  tcrmiiiatiou.  The  Auwricaos  appear  to  \wiit  with  rather  a  ho>tile  as- 
pect for  despatches  from  their  ambas3a<u>rs  at  London  an«l  Pari--,  U)  ste  which  power 
will  bid  highest  for  their  coui;n«*rciai  inrcrconr-»e.  The  well  known  saes^city  of  Buiijt- 
parte,  hai  prnbably  indured  hiu)  to  offer  considerable  concessions,  and  tiie  English 
papers  assert  thiit  the  Marquin  of  U'ellpslty,  and  the  American  ambasjaflor,  ha^e 
acrefcd  on  a  pacific  arranj^einent.  The  Jjlin  Adam^,  by  which  vessel,  the  dispatcher 
froiu-£urupj  were  forwarded,  may  probably  have  arrived  in  America  aljout  this  time,, 
and  in  the  course  of  tt^e  ensuing  nionih,  wc.  may,  it  is  piobable,  learn  tiie  determiua- 
lion  Qf  their  fi;overnment.  In  the  mean  time,  speculation  is  balBed,  and  our  mer- 
chants are  at  a  lo'«9  how  to  act,  a^  not  knowing  what  the  wheel  of  fortune  may  pre- 
sent ;  for  sioce  the  destriietivu  energies  of  war  have  been  directed  a}?ainst  trade,  and 
acominercial  warfare  has  cooimenpcd,  trade  is  out  of  joi'it,  and  instead  of  its  eqna«» 
ble  and  peaceful  course^  presents  little  but  fiiictuatimi,  and  almost  ^\\  the  uncerta^u- 
lies  of  gambling.. 

Bankruptcies  continue  to  spread;  thev  are  in  a  great  decree,  the  effcr>t  of  thJ* 
commcrcia!  gambling,  which  induces  many  to  gra«p  at  the  piecariou^  profits  of  ha« 
zardoi^  undertakings,  and  entlnni^ei  the  r^\\  comforts  attending  a  moderHle  unambi- 
tious competency.  These  shocks  frequently  occur  in  the  co.nmercial  world,  and  act 
periolically  as  coi'rectives  to  the  over-driven  commerce  of  the^e  countries,  nnd  nt  the 
recurrence  of  every  few  year^,  check  the  too  widely  extenflpd,  and  all-graspinsr  spirit 
•f  accumulJitlou.  The  state  of  public  affairs  also  has  a  share  »n  pmducing  the>e  disap- 
pointiiien^.4,  and  the  blunders  of  stato^nu-n,  have  a  conJQJnt  operation  with  the  errorti 
of  merchant'*.  l*he  time-i  present  jcloomy  pro«pecta  qn  every  *id<»,  a-bether  we.  look  at 
the  private  failurey  in  trade,  or  at  the  ruinous  system  of  public  lliiaiice,  miniNters  beio;; 
scarcely  ^ble,  or  rather  scarcely  daring  to  add  much  to  tH<?  pre*  'lit  most  oppressive  . 
load  of  taxation,  yet  still  continuing;  a  most  imppovideqt  exp«fnd|ture  in  un«ucce«9s. 
fid  expedttjouK,  and  in  all  the  wasting  expense  aaaudii»{$  a  mu>t  extsnaive  syvtein  ^f 
cotniptiuo,  and  miRmanagement, 

The  liiun  and  cotton  trades  are  in  a  vtatcof  great  depression,  with  fhis  fjiff^rfno^, 
that  ill  the  ioitn^r^  the  goo  Is  have  bee.j  W\d  in  on  very  high  terms,  and  in  the  latter, 
they  are  very  low,  so  much  «» :is  torivnl  the  fubric*  of  linen,  by  their  low  prices,  and 
induce  many  to  suh!«tilute  them  turiUi!  u^iu  of  linen.  As  n  Rub«>titut«  th^  mnv  l0<>k 
pretty  well  tor  A  uiie,  but  in  the  end  ab  wanting  in  darabdity,  ibey  will  not  b«  t'utfu4 
mare  ecomnnical. 

Large  qunniittes  of  foreign  flax  are  daily  .'frrivine. 

Tiie aiteu»i»t8  to  raise  d  ix-sced  last  ve;»r,  haic  in  many  instances  proved  uiisucc^n- 
ful,  and  the  seed  saved  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  m  some  instances  the  flix  lia* 
been  injured  by  the  attempts  to  save  the  seed  The  very  Wet  weather  in  l8l)S  and 
1809  ai  the  season  of  pulling  the  dax,  is  alleged  as  the  cau««.  The  w«*athei*  may  Moi 
always  prove  so  unfavourai>ie,  but  wneu  the  recurrence  of  such  eircumslances  may 
be  o^axi  expected,  a  dmibt  may  he  leas-mably  enicitame  I,  whether  the  pro  ^ability  of 
success,  will  counterbalance  the  risque  of  io:is.  Vet  we  would  not  discourage  further 
exoeriments.  ' 

The  supply  of  flax-seed  is  rather  scanty,  and,we  fear  will  be  found  inadequate  to  the 
demfndyUiiiess  considerable  arrivaLs  come  in  durioKtbesbort  period,wiiicli  yet  r«m«inS 
ni  the  sowing  season,  it  appears  ou  inquiry,  that  most  of  the  flax-see<l  which  «r> 
rived  in  LOf^don  fiom  the  Baltic,  of  ivn>ch  the  large  quantity  canning  into  that  poit 
was  noticed  in  a  former  repi»rt,  \*  unfit  ror  the  purposes  of  sowing,  and  is  iiu}K>rted  for 
crushing,  being  generally  either  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  being  old,  hn^  been  badly 
kept.  Tkv  Kiniple  oi  the  introduction  of  it  last  year  into  this  country,  and  the  di^- 
ti piking  eilect't  anting  from  the  loss  of  crops,  give  lao  encouragement  to  repeat  the 
ilbjudged  experimeni  of  the  linen  board. 

At  the  (Conclusion  of  this  report  will  be  found  two  tables  extracted  fmm  the  pam- 
phlet of  Sir  Phili(>  Francis,  revieA^ed  in  our  Ia9t  ou«'>er.  The  firktabows  thw  large 
iiuportatiQii  of  grain  from  France  and  its  dependencies.  The  magnitude  of  the  m^ 
Bosiatiaa  iufca  oue  sert  dia£oveta  the  vaat  extent  of  the  £iieli«k  markat  ibr  nrnin  **i^ 
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night  dUsipaf-e  the  ftum  of  tho^  who  stere  alarmed  ff^T  th«  #»at  ^f  a  market  Ibr 
oai'  grain,  and  in  ordertii  secure  it,  wen*  anxions  to  promote  the  ruinon^  mauufacture 
of  ivhiitkey.  If  illicit  distilliitioii  had  been  atopped«ftod  snreljr  s«oh  a  meaaureirat 
practicable  by  the  pon  ers  of  ffovemment,  BnfrlHnd  pre^nted  an  ample  market  for 
otir  superfluous  proiuce.  But  the  faot  is,  that  oar  landed  men  encourased  iNicit  dis- 
t)llati<»ii.  Hegardlcss  of  the  morals  of  the  country,  they  resolved  to  keep  up  their  leHtt 
by  distiliatioiiy  either  legal  or  illicit  ^  and  both  modes  are  extremely  prtjudicial  to  the 
morals  of  the  country. 

Ill  the  next  table  will  be  seen  the  present  state  of  our  enormous  national  debt,  and 
the  vast  quHuiity  of  paper  in  circulatiou,  «'ith  some  judicious  remarks  of  the  autlwr 
on  the  subject.  It  is  alanniiisr  to  conteuipiate  the  sum«:ct,  but  thoagh  various  cir- 
cuui5tanctfH  arising  from  the  increase  of  trade,  and  perhaps  especially  from  the  cheap- 
eningof  ouriT>Qnuractures  through  the  introduction  of  machinery ,  have  fWlayfd  tl«e  cri- 
sis ^su  loiiz  ago  predicted,  yet  surely  the  system  of  borrowing,  #nd  the  extensioq  of 
paper  must  at  M>me  period  bQve  a  termination. 

A  few  new  guineas  have  lately  bf-en  is<ii(^d  in  the  p<)ymei|t  of  the  fleet ;  not  many 
of  them  are  likely  to  reairh  u^  nor  \%  the  quantity  probably  so  abundant,  as  lo  be  of 
much  service  any  where.  A  romplnint  had  been  made  that  tlie  eKpeditioii  to  Wal- 
cheren  had  been  ddayed  from  an  inability  to  procure  specie,  and  goverupient  no^  ap* 
pear  desirous  of   making  a  sh  »w  of  exhibiiing  a  few  guineas. 

Exchange  of  bill.^on  London,  for  bank-notes,  rated  on  the  'Change  of  Pelfa^t  at  8| 
to  8^  per  cent  and  latterly  rose  to  9  percent,  and  for  guineas  at  abotit^j^to  7  per  ceoU 
The  discount  on  bank  notes  is  about  2  per  cent,  and  between  Dubija  bi)U  at  61  days 
light,  and  bank  note*,  I  per  cent.         ' 

From  Sir  Philip  Francis'  Reflections  on  the  abundance  of  paper  in  circulation^  and 
the  scarcity  of  J!p^cie. 

■  •*  Hetiirn  of  the  impo^talion  o/vkeni  and  oats  into  London  alone^from  the  1#t  of  August^ 
1 809,  /o  3 1  */  January,  1810,/* om  foieign  ♦  onntrttt, 

Srs,  »%«f/.  Sfs.  Oats, 

U  A'fg'tsi,     .         .         •        3,010  •        .         .         •         13,100* 

.  Seiitember^  .         .         5,100  ,         .         ,         .6,100 

Ortoher,      .         .         ,       19.000  ....         !«,000 

November,  .         .       4^,900  ....         2^,000 

December,  .         ,       i'6,0b0  •    *    .         .         .  5,400 

109,610  59,51^0 

18.f0,  f/i  Jomwry,        «         U3»000  .         ,        .        .        36,7(t0 


247.610  96,«t)0 

Vnlte  of  2^T.S\0  qrtitrtert  reheat  ni  {00  fter,      ,         .         .         rif  1/^38 ,050 
Vuiueq/  96  fiW)  quarters  outs,  at  30  per,  .         .         *  144,300 

^1,332,350 

Which  i'tm  (^  jf  1,382,350  hat  been  paid  to  the  enemy  of  our  country,  chiefly  in  specie,  ie- 
#i^#  yieidm«  a  revenue  to*Ruonaparle  nsfothws. 

DtAty  payable  on  erporiation,  9,^1, 6(\i)  qnurUrs  WhentQt  \^        .     .     .     •     «C148,566 
X^uiy  ituyable  on  erporiation,  96,200  quartet*  oats,  al\^         ....  57,200 

ir>05.766 


•    \ »  Nnlfonnf  funded  dtbt  of  Great  Britain, ^784.552,142 

H.   Ur{ funded  ditto, 49,634.948 

3.  Notes  tssNea  f>y  the  Bank  of  England, 21,406,930 

4.  Notes  of  private  bankers, S4,t^'M},n(K) 

5.  Intiiu  bonds  in  circulation 4,869,992 

IRELAND. 

6    Funded  df hi  in  January,   1810,  .         .'        .         ,         ,         81,510,856 

.*7.   Vi{f undid  ditto,    rrcia^ive  of  the  capital  qf  sundry  annuities,  for  the}        ^ 

lives  und  terms,  vhich  I  cannot  asrertam,  ...  J  68*,8U!f 
8.  Notes  issued  by  the  Irish  bank  on  the  \st  qf  February  1809,  .       .     3,072^16 

'^.  Notes  usued  by  private  bankers,  computed  on  ike  princn4e  qf  RicardoU  7  . «  ,^^.  ^_^ 

tulculutton.  J  12,000,000 

7<»^/-.>51.04l,732.193 

In  this  account  the  only  dispntahh  nrtirle  is  the  amount  ofnqtes,  issued  by  private  bankers^ 
Uken  on  a  general  computntwn,  which  it  is  impossible  to  ttseertain. 

This  stutiendons  tdt£ce  of  credit:  is^af  omer  «a  ^oMett  of  terror-  mi  asttmMt^nL    Me  a 
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HoM  or  ind{firenre,  out  rtot  ao  ahen  the  dauber  approximates,  or  tlm'senfe-fof  H  js  reaL 
A  deep  and  uniform,  impreuiom  on  a  constant  mmd,  or  even  on  a  iim>dima\finationfCan» 
no/  be  mkoUy  egaout  reason.  Jhisplie  qf  paper  is  too  near  us  to  be  seen  through  a 
fdse  mtt/iitm,  or  to  be  contt.mplated  vbUuoui  fear.  I  am  not  gifted  with  /*tcuilies  to  com* 
pare  tt  to  any  thing  but  a  wonderful  house  of  cards,  qf  which  the  materials  an  tight  e- 
nough  to  ki  blown  away,  or  lo  futi  to  pieces  at  any  moment,  but  heavy  enough  to  crush 
tku  kingdom  in  Uieir  fall,"  . 

.     NATUttALlb'l'S  REPORT, 

,  Jbrom  Munh  20,  ////  ^pru  2U. 

Distinjruish'd  much  by  reason,-  uud  «till.  ajore» 

By  our  capacity  of   giace,  divine, 

Frooi  creaturcb  ■  ■ , 

Superior  as  we  a  if*,  they  ytt  depend  . 

Not  more  on  human  help,  than  we  on  tbeir's. 

Their  strength,  or.^peed,  or  vigitance,  were  gir'lk 

]d  aid  of'  our  defects,     (n  Noiue  are  found 

Such  teachable,  and  apprehensive  parts. 

That  man's  attainments  in  his  own  conccrnty 

Malch'd  withth'  expertnebs  of  the  brute>  in  theirs. 

Are  ofttiues  vanquitthM  and  thrown  iur  beiiind. 

COWPEE. 

To  the  obsen'er  of  nature  alone,  U  \he  connection  between  mao  and  his  less  g\fhd 
ssiociates  c-onspicuou^,  fruio  thcrir  piopensiiies,  he  i»  deriving  continual  benetlt,  ^et 
hotr  VAntoniy  and  foolii^hly  dots  he  attn  at  their  dc«tturiiun,  and  some  tbtre  are,  so 
dea(  to  tbe  most  enrhantiog  of  all  oiusic,  that  they  wa>;e  eternal  war,  in  order  to 
preserve  a  mouthful  of  fruit  or  a  few  grains  of  corn,  and  year  after  year,  untaught  by 
tite  (instruction,  from  caterpillars,  snails,  and  other  insects,  v\hich  their  gardenia  and 
fields  piejent,  continue  to  persecute  with  unrtlenting  cruelly  thfir  best  friend's,  dcs- 
truying  their  nests,  and  often  separating  the  happy  partner!*,  united  by  the  most  disin- 
ttre^ted  atfection.  It  might  he  ti)0ught  unnece!i>ary  to  plea<l  in  behalf  ol  an  inno- 
cent race,  who  if  they  do  not  enier  our  habitation!»,  seeming  confident  of  our  hos- 
pitality, build  their  admirable  ^t^uetures  closely  adjoining,  structur*^s,  which  to  in- 
Spiring  minds  exhibit  admirabl*^  piooht  of  that  Almighty  power,  which  governs  the 
universe,  and  guides  even  the  wieu,  in  the  construction  of  its  curious  labric.  From 
liisa'sofficiousnessto  interfere  with  the  oeconomy  of  nature,  the  chain  is  often  broken, 
bat  a  lnik»  is  never  lost  without  detrimt^nt,  and  suHering  multitudes  have  often  iamcui- 
«d,  when  too  late,  the  lo^s  of  a  single  species  o(|bird.  How  many  ii^sects  would 
Iiie  to  dei^troy  the  springing  plants,  and  torment  us  even  in  our  bouses,  if  the  cohj- 
Btoii  swallow  did  not  come  for  a  single  seasvui,  and  how  much  would  snails  and  catcr- 
fullars,  ittcrease  their  numbers,  were  the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  and  the  couinion  kpar- 
mw  extirpated.  As  this  thcreiore  is  the  season  when  hii d^  claim iliat  protection  which 
their  ser%  ices  deserve,  it  i>  hoped  that  this  attempt  to  claim  for  innocence  uud  beauty 
•  peaceful  retreat  will  be  tuccesful  in  rousing  kome  benevolent  miiid»  to  active  extr- 
tions  in  their  favour. 

March  2 1  Double  DaflTodil  (Narcissus) 

2*2,  Sweet  sctnied  Violet  (Vioia  odoiitta)  in  full  flower. 

27,  This  day  the  Common  Lark  (Aiaucia  arvensii»)  whtcb  had  been  silent  during  tbo 

preceding  bad  weather  and  cold  days  wasa^ain  singing. 

28,  Blue  Wood  Anemone  (Aueiuona  Appenina)  flowering. 
^i.  Rid  wing  (Turdus  Iliacus)  not  migrated  yeU 

April  1,  Hulbous  Fumaiory  (Fumaria  bullosa)  flowering. 
2,  Grape  Hyacintbus  (Hyacmthus  Botryoides)  flowering. 
8,  Barren  Strawberry  (Fragaria  steriiis)  flowering. 

19,  Starch  bcented  Hvacinth  (Hyacinthus  racemosus)  and    Great  Yellow  Jonquil 
[NarciMUs  C'aiathinus)flowerini^.     Fieldfares  (I'uidus  pUans)  not  yet  migrated. 

13,  Alpine  Cress  (Arabis  Alpina)  flowering. 

U,  Wood  Sorrel  (Ox&lis  Acetosella)  flo^verinz  Willow  Wren  (SylviaTrocbilus)con;e 
taid  Singing.     This  bird  was  not  observed  until  the  22d  last  season. 
18,  Scentlest  Violet  (Viola  Caniua)  flowerir:g. 

20,  Snowy  Madlar  (Mesphilus  CanadensiN)  dowering. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

/Vom  March  20.  iid  Jpril  20. 

RiMAiKABtl  M*  the  present  period  has  been  for  moisture,  it  has  not  been   on  the 

Allele  soeh  disagreeable  weather  as  characterised  the  tame  time  last.season,  at  th;«t 

^iOM  tbtre  wasoftea  bail  showers,  and  the  motintain  tops  were  several  times  wbite,tbifl 

pvaspq  aKhougb  wet,  bat  not  be^n  cold,  and  vg^^etation  has  beea  little  if  any  thiog 


9»  Cdnitgl  PhtnmnmB.  ^  [Aprd. 


Mtfrtj*1»«^,    -    . 

.   Dry  r*ol  d«y». 

?T.     .    .     . 

.  V»fywet. 

5S,  30,     .     . 

,   f^imsant  dry  d*7f . 

51,     .      .      . 

.   Wet. 

Aprrl    1,     .     .      . 

.   limy,  rain. 

«.     .      .      . 

.    W*C 

3.     .      .     . 

.   Sliow^rjf. 

4,     .     .      . 

.    Hail. 

5,  6,     .      . 

.    Heavy  rain  H*mn«*-tlM»e  iiigHU. 

T,     .     .      . 

.    Dry. 

8.9„     .     . 

•  CtNiwrery. 

10,  12,     .     . 

•    Dry  Cold  flayt. 

u.   .    .    . 

.    Dry  pltasant. 

15,  16,      .     . 

.'   Ham  at  iiigtiu 

18.     .      .      . 

•    Ram. 

19,  ..      .     . 

.    Pleasant  di?  Any, 

The  B^iromcter  hat  nbomi  very  litMe  variation  frrnn  t8  5  inrliai,  5-tenthii, 
The  TheiroomHer  w««  m  th«  OMirninsr  of  tbe  fiiil  M«rh  at  33  dt  gitre«,   .  mJ  on  tli 
IStb  of  April  at  49,  so  that  upuii  the  M-hol«  a  Spring  temperature  has  prcvutkrd. 

CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA, 

FOR  MAV    IHK). 

Or*  tlic  f^d  Af  this  month  we  ho\'fc  a  new  Miwii,  bat  without  an  eclipse,  the  Mi-^p 
b^rig  at  this  time  fiK)   far  from  the  node  to  produre  on». 

to.  The  Moon  isscf-n,  at  their  fir>t  appearince,  n-uler  the  Ftars  ralU  d  the  flr^t  -^ 
tht  Crab,  «tiieof  which,  namely,  the  fir.>t  sufTris  on  occultntion.  Thi.itake<  pla<^  a* 
9J  minutf*  past  9,  the  star  being  T  suiiih  ot  the  Movu's  centre,  and  at  )<  4  toinnt^i, 
past  10,  the  star  re-appoais,  bcin)?  then  5j  minutes  i^nth  of  her  centie,  **f  cour»«  t^^' 
paii>e»t  near  . » the  secund,  HrHi,  und  she  i^i  neait^t  to  this  vtar,  at  7  minirT«>s  p  4st  10  — 
if  the even'nir  be  fine  GUI  attention  will  be  deservedly  called  to  tbt$obie<.t,  whrL 
would  b*?  vt  ly  beanii^'ul,  if  the  stars  were  of  the  first  oia^nitude.  At  9.*fte  is  70*  3i 
from  the  fir.st  of  the  Virgin. 

15,  She  pasjjes  tl»e  meridian  at  52  minntes  pa^t  9  p.m.  being  nnder  the  4th  and  5th  rf 
the  Virgin.  'HieSdjIth,  and  2d,  of  this  constellation  ;  the  remaining  tl  ree  of  the 
fl\'e  >>tars  in  the  Trian^lf  bcinr  to  the  west  of  her;  the  first  of  the  Virpin  is  b**k^* 
bt;r  to  the  east.     At  9  she  is  43*  49'  from  the  first  of  the  Lion,  .•«nd55*3'2'  from  ANinres. 

CO,  She  rises  after  Satnrn,  and  may  be  seen  «t  M)ine  distance  fit>cn  this  planet,  ait^ 
the  two  first  star^  of  the  Scorpion,  at  9  khe  is  10*  14'  froto  Foraalhaut,  and  63*  3i^' 
from  Spica  in  the  Virgm.  * 

25,  The  Moon  rittes  in  the  morning  at  4  minutes  past  1,  uuder  the  second  star  d 
t'.e  Water  Rearer. 

Sn,  The  Mnin  rises  in  Ihe  morninjs  at  7  minntes  pa'Jt  3,  passes  the  meridian  at  5* 
minutes  past  9,  and  iHt:*  at  25  ininuies  past  5  p.m.  ut  9  she  isb?^'  47'  from  Fumatbaui.  \ 

Mercury  is  «n  tveniinr  star,  durini;  the  whole  of  this  uionih  \  at  first  too  near  the 
Sun  to  b«  s^en.  but  his  duration  above  the  honzuii  afrcr  Sun-sei  inrrea'«s  very  f»>J- 
On  t^he  13th  we  shall  .see  bmi  ih  ar  the  horizon,  above  Venn*;;  the  tv\ti  p!Mnet% 
beins:  above  the  Pleiades  and  tbu  Hyud<:s  ^^>th  A Idibaran.  The  Moon  paj^scs  btai 
on  the  4tb. 

Venus  is  an  Evening  star  dnrinjrthc  whole  of  this  month,  hrr  dnrati*"*"  ab«»vc  ibe 
horizon  after  Sii'>. set  rontinually  increasing.  She  will  ho  seen  at  fir.>t  nlxmt  half  aa 
hour  .ifiei  Sun-s«t  J  her  nK>Tto<.  is  direct  throujch  about  3b®  beginniui;  ai  a  ]w»»iil  »m- 
der  the  Pltiades  and  ending  in  a  point  above  the  7lh  Siar  of  the  Twins.  The  Muou 
passes  her  on  the  4ih. 

Mars  is  an  Evening  star  this  month,  but  so  near  the  Rnn,  that  after  the  beginuiiig  tjf  , 
the  month  he  will  not  be  n<tticed  by  any  litit  the  keen  observer,  to  Ute  north  of  Wcjst- 
north west,  nearlhe  horizon.     The  Moon  passes  bun  on  the  4ib. 

Jupiter  is  a  mornuigstar.  too  near  th«  Sun  to  be  visihU  in  the  early  part  of  the 
mon»b,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  he  will  be  the  bright  harbinger  of  3»y, 
havinsj  above  biiii  to  the  west  the  three  fir»t  stars  of  the  Uam.  The  IIoms 
passes  him  on  the  3d. 

Sstiiro  is  on  the  meridian  on  the  1st,  at  2^  tninntes  past  2  in  the  morning 
anl  on  the  19th,  at  8  minutes  past  1.  The  ni^ht  is  therefore  verv  favoarabk 
f  >r  observatiuns  on  this  planet  as  at  midnight  he  will  be  \n  the  part  of  ths 
heavens  opposite  to  the  Sun.     The    Moon  passes  hiui  ^a  Uie  *^ih. 

HATiicbeU  is  ou  the  meridian  at  50  jminutes  brffoie  1  ou  tlM  «t|tQriiq§.  4>f  Ihe 
1st,  and  at  three  qnarterii  past  10  at  night  oa  the  2Ut^  Xl^  Moon  p^wfta  hifa 
Q.i  the  J7th.  •     ^w^i^ 

ERRjfTjt  TV  SUMBSK  XX. 
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COMMUNICATIONS,  ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 


ON  THE  WRITIKGS  COMMOKLT  9fStBM- 
JNATBD  AMONG  THB POPULACE,  AMD 
THB  MOST  BLIGIBLE  MEANS  OP  COUN- 
TERACTING THEBR  INPLUENCB. 

THE  igaorance  and  misery  of  -a 
large  poitioti  of  the  people  of 
Irebuid,  haire  stiiit'ulated  patriotism  to 
make  great  exertions  for  the  melio> 
ration  of  their  ccndition ;  and  in  the 
middle  rasks  their  exertions  have  not 
been  entirely  fhiilleis.  But  that  class 
tihich  aa  aristocrat  woukl  deoomi« 
nate  the  ^fwifdih  muUitude,  or  the 
<lreg;i  of  the  people,  has  been  deem- 
ed too  inoonsiderible  to  deserve  much 
attention.  When  the  wise  man  deign- 
ed to  admooish  fthem,  it  was  in  lan- 
guage so  much  above  their  coropre^ 
oeosioo,  tbift  he  seemed  rather  de- 
sirous of  displaying  his  own  under- 
standmg,  than  of  enlightening  their*s  ; 
and  the  great  man  has  been  rigorous 
in  pvuishing  thte  disorders,  that  by 
sedulous  care  hQ  could  have  prevent- 
ed. Content  to  see  the  principal 
workmen  safe,  they  were  too  proud 
to  warn  the  abandoned  underlings  to 
emtpe  from  th^  tottering  edifice. 

The  stupid,  sensual  scribbler,  how- 
ever, by  lowering  his  lucubrations  to 
their  rude  capacity,  or  rather  by  not 
being  aj»le  to  elevate  his-  lucubrations 
above  them,  hi*  been  as  successlul 
as  he  was  industrious  in  corrupting 
them.  In  ev^rv  market  and  hir  or 
our  country  'tillages,  some  itinerant 
musician  beliows  out  a  panegyric 
OQ  debaucheirvi  riot,  and  splendid 
rain ;  and  sells  the  destructive  dog- 
gjerel  as  fKt  as  he  can  hand  it  out 
Thegapingbujnpkin  shrugs,  and  laughs, 
and  having  xs^aited  to  learn  the  tune, 
hums  it  aloDg  the  path,  which  the 
Orub-street  muse,  for  want  of  flowers, 
bas  strewed  «with  weeds ;  the  perilous 
piAh,  that  l«ads  him  to  soma  of  the 
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**  Styes  which  law  has  licensed  ;**  wberf, 
obedient  to  his  anonymous  monitor, 
he  inhales  as  man^  potations  as  his 
whole  pig*s  price  «^ill  purchase,  swears 
his  hostess  out  of  half  a  pint,  and 
wreda  some  churFs  windows,  as,*'  glo* 
riousl}r  drunk,'*  he  rages  home.  If 
his  wife  or  mother  presume  next 
morning,  to  lecture  a  IKtle  on  in- 
dustry, sobriety,  and  such  antiquated 
topics,  he  pulls  out  the  cheap  apology 
for  licentiousness,  which  they  niust 
know  is  now  become  fashionable,  and 
half  spells,  half  smgs  her  to  sileboe* 
or  kicks  her  out  of  doors,  if  he  fan 
£nd  a  verse  that  will  authorise  him 
so  to  do.  When,  **  changing  these 
notes  to  tragic,"  the  beldame  chaAtt 
the  notable  aUhieyements  of  some  ad* 
mirable  youth,  who  commenced'  hit 
career  with  swindling,  proceeded  ta 
felony,  was  found  guilty  of  burgbuy 
and.  murder,  disdained  the  beaent  of 
clergy,  andilied  bard  on  the  gal  loirs  ; 
what  can  be  expected,  but  that  the 
bullies  will  attack  the  dastards,  to 
imitate  his  prowess ;  and  the  sharpers 
pick  the  simpletons'  pockets>  ere 
they  leave  the  crowd »  to  equal  bit 
dexterity?  Every  untuneable  voice 
calls  on  the  sweet  singer,  for  «« Lar* 
ry's  last  farewell ;"  every  child  is  ca- 
ressed, who  can  lisp  a  line  or  two 
of  it ;  and  the  baleful  ballad  decoya 
over  more  proselytes  to  profligacy 
in  one  week,  than  the  parson  of  the 
parish  has  reclaimed  from  it  in  hit 
whole  life* 

The  striplings  whose  ears  are  barred 
against  the  energetic  notes  of  an  "  ex« 
ceQent  new  song,'*  the  blessed  bi- 
ographic sketch  of  S4  pages  does 
not  And  so  unsusceptible;  and  their 
father,  though  he  woukl  willingly  t^ch 
them  their  duty  if  be  knew  It,  io« 
advertently  encourages  them  to  im- 
bibe, p^miciour  priooiples.  ^  aooa 
as  the  bawkcr's  JMiket  is  set  dowof 

uigiiized  by  V^jOOv^iv^ 


32^ 


On  Disseminaiing  Fulg^r  Pt^^ucti&ns. 


May.) 


If  he  hav€  at  n^uch  momtj  as  wiH 
purql^ieAvhateVor  i«»itUlei4  worlt^bey 
iiappen  to  fancy,  it  it  cheerfully 
granted,  happv  in  (he  hope,  that, 
while  ihey  seek  arotlsement  only,  they 
will-De  ensnared  into  the  art  of  read- 
ing. *  The  means  are  blaiheabte,  as 
the  end  it  praise  worthy.  Some  know- 
ledge of  th^  rudinient*  of  education' 
they  do  thut  acouire ;  but,  at  th^ 
same  time  they  become  acquainted 
wiUi  'tiie  'deep  ^rtt  of  ▼iHailtyi  which 
they  woiild>  have  been  a  thoutand 
tioMt  happier  never  to  have  been 
mbke  i^  read;  than  to  have-  learned, 
it  it  not  improbable,  that  owing  to 
the  imperceptible  pi>wer  of  lirst  1m- 
pretsiions,  Bokin  Hmd  bat  given 
many  a  bc^^t  mind  a  diiorderly  cast, 
tlia^  all  hit  -future  impfowmeots  were 
not  alilci  wholly  to  eradicate ;  that 
Captaia  James  Himdt  the  chief  robber 
of  l^gland^  hat  oauted  the  mail*coach 
to  be-  lr«4«iently  phmdered  in  the 
present  timet,  and  that  Rtdmoni  O* 
JiamUmf  the  riog>leader  of  the  fritd 
rogioett  bat  got  nvmbert  of  bit^cottu- 
tryoken  marked  at  criminals  on  the 
red  calcndv,  who,  but  for  him  would, 
at  goodiiiea  and  true^  have  been  sworn 
jurort,  at  tfhe  entuing  assizes. 

ifiut  what  antidote,  that  hat  not 
alrc«dy  been  applied,  would  1  op^ 
poMB  to  th«  embosomed  poiton^ — 
Have  not  religious  miratonariet  travers- 
ed o«r  uocivilized  counties?  Have 
not'  pastoral 'adciretses  been  circulafrKl 
by  bhiiiopt  and  tynods  ?  And  have 
not  the  scriptures  ol  truth  been  gfa« 
tuitouhly  disseminated  ?  They  have, 
indeed ;  but  unfortunately  many  who 
suffer  under  the  most  inveterate  mo- 
ral maladies,  are  below  the  reach  of- 
tucb  prescriptioos ;  and  tlie  rest  Xikt 
childrai  who  nauseate  the  bitter  cup, 
call. for  correctives  more  agreeable 
to  their  lasle. 

7  tie  p0|«Ujicc  must  be  reclaimed 
by  meaim  rb^e  and  simple  as  those 
that  pcrt^erted  tliemy^aiid  to  render 
Hjch  means,  efficacious,  the  retunner 
snust  begis  by  shaming  to  silence 
the  tocendiary  who  would  hiflame 
their  fotties  i  let  then  the  Printer, 
Bobfy  disdaining  every  paltry  emolu- 
ment, gained  at  the  expense  of  vir* 
tae«  decency*  and  evksn  conutten 
teui^  iadigpafiUy  fpan  ibe>  Poetaaler 


wl^  presents  htm  hit  pemkious  rhapatt^ 
dvi  aAd  immediately  'suppreat  it :  and 
let  him  publish  with  as  little  profit  «» 
he  can,  the  encomium  ol  the  gratefsl 
tailor,  who  magnanimously  remitred  Itia 
pay  and  primer  money  to  the,  far- fallen 
benefactor  that  released  him  troro  all 
the  evils  of  orphanage  ;  or  wlib,  like  ttie 
compassionate  Hi; sB ton,  hazarded  bi  a 
heattii,  and  lost  it,  by  attending  tbe 
sick,  suifering  captivei,  uhcn  tbey 
had  no  other  earthly  friend.  Let  the 
elegy  of  the  hero  whp  perished  at- 
tempfing  to  rescue  jiiipwrecked  fc- 
reigners  from  the  waves,  or  in  oppo»- 
iiig  the  banditti^  wh^  were  bearing 
off  his  neighbour's  pr  >perty,  be  pur- 
chased by  stch  as  e  fen  despise  thc^ 
rudeness  of  the  composition,  ard  dis^ 
tributed  among  the  bc^s  in  the  nei^- 
bourhoo3,  as  rewards  U  minor  ment: 
and  let  the  country  scho5)master, 
whose  judgment  evi  fy  child  hokit 
tofaHrble,  recommend  the  lialfpenny- 
worth  of  amusing  moi'ality  whenerer 
be  <eei  the  sympatht  tic  circle  gather 
round  '  It ;  and  apph  IkI  or  censure 
bb  pupils,  as  they  en  lulate  its  cha- 
racters, or  act  unh'ke   them^ 

If  a  society  of  §]rouine  philan- 
thropists would  estabi  iah  a  **  cheap 
repository**  in  this  coi  uilry,  like  the 
one  in  Ijondon,  the  v  Diuntary  con- 
tributions of  the  opule  ^l  and  liberal- 
minded,  would  certainl  Venule  them 
to  dispose  of  numbe.  less  valuable 
little  tracts,  at  an  exlrei:  lely  moderate 
price ;  and  they  would ;  at  certainly 
find  writers  well  dispos>  id  enough  to 
compose  for  them  withe  pt  expecting 
to  profit  by  tlieir  laboui  V  Such  sto- 
ries as  ••  Sam  the  obliging  'errand  boy" 
•'  Billy  the  honest  gokl  inder,**  and 
•'  Pat  tbe  merciful  earn,  an,**  writt<^n 
in  an  easy,  mtelligible,  and  enter- 
taining manner,  by  int*  nesting  the 
ifnagination  would  powerfi  lly  uonprest 
the  heart;  and  though  t  bey  might 
fail  to  reform  many  of  \  iie  vicious 
habits  of  tbe  confirmed  •  profligate, 
they  would  prevent  thousai  Wis  of  their 
juvenile  readers  from  contra  :ting  them^ 
as  the  fiame  that  cannot  bt  t  suppress- 
ed, by  proper  management  p  may  be 
kept  from  communicating  X  itself  to 
the  adjacent  buildings. 

BaU^carry.  Ceksob. 
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•N  PtOTlDING  BETTBIt    BftDDIHO  FOR 
THE  POOR. 

THR  comforts  of  the  poor  have 
been  latterly  so  largely  insisted 
upon,  to  many  volumes  have  been 
trritten '  of  exhortation  to  tlie  rich, 
and  of  advice  to  the  needy,  that  by 
thb  time  one  would  imagine  that 
the  hut  of  the  peasant  was  the  ^. 
boile  of  content  and  neatness,  and 
that  his  hovel  like  that  ot  Baucb 
and  Philemon,  had  grown  into  a 
habitable  residence. 

Experience  however  (that  scnithiifc- 
ing  inquirer,  who  b  not  to  be  de- 
ceived by  plausible  theory  substi- 
tuted for  practical  benevolence)  tells 
a  very  dift'erent  story.  A  cursory 
glance  at  the  outside' of  the  cabin, 
stamps  it  the  habitation  ot  filth  and 
misery,  and  w^ien  you  enter,  this 
coiivictfon  becomes  certainly;  all  is 
nasttiicss  and  disorder*  you  cannot 
look  without  being  otfended  by  ir- 
regularity, you  cannot  tread  without 
bemg  defied  by  filtli,  and  were  it 
not  that  some  neighbouring  mansion - 
bous^  strikes  you  with  an  air  of 
civilisation,  you  might,  without  much 
violciice  to  the  imagination,  suppose 
yourself  in  the  wilds  of  fartary,  or 
the  reces^s  of  new  Zealand. 

Nor  are  the  miserable  inhabitants 
out  of  character  with  their  shed ; 
their  persons  begrimed  with  filth, 
their  tattered  garments  and  matted 
hair,  the  canker  of  sickness  which 
undermines  their  frames,  and  the  look 
of  denpair  which  saddens  their  coun- 
tenancet,  «rc  unequivocal  proofs  of 
the  badness  of  their  foo<l,  tl)e  de- 
fectiveness of  their  clothing,  and  a- 
bove  all,  of  that  despondency  which 
arises  from  the  uncertainty  of  their 
own  state,  and  the  anticipation  of 
that  poverty  and  dependence  which 
must  be  the  lot  of  their  ptfspring. 
•^  To  investigate  this  wretchedness, 
to  trace  it  up  to  its  true  sources, 
and  to  discover  why  England  should 
be  a  century  more  advanced  in  ci* 
viliaation  than  Ireland,  though  govern- 
ed by  tbe  same  latrs,  and  divided 
but  by  a  narrow  sea,  is  a  task  which 
i  leftve  for  the  present  to  your  other 
Correspondents.  I  shall  confine  my- 
self 19  the   cuasidaMOion   of  one  «• 


mongst  the  host  olF  hitserlcs  wli^h 
infest  the  Irish  pesMtfit,  and  sdggest 
a  mode  of  alleviating  \i%  which  tnay 
be  carried  into  execution  without 
RHich  nik  or  trouble. 

Those  who  know  any   tKfn'g  of  the 
diseases  of  thp  loiter  cUs^e^s    are   a- 
ware  that  rlietimausm  st<iiitit  furt'miMt 
on  the  list,  and    that    Ine    be<ls    on 
which  they  He  arc  the  source  xA  ihc 
disease ;    if,  Uidecd,   a  beap  t^l  forlafii 
rubbish  in   a    cyruer   of   ilie    hon*!, 
de^ervei  the  natge  of  bed^    a  com- 
J>ound  for   tb  e  m  oit  o  f  ro  1 1  en  straw  a  1 1  d 
moist  rushes,    impregnaied  with    the 
damp  of  the  Hoor,  and  the  dripping  of 
the  roof,  calUd  into  ^cuqn  by  (he  ln#at 
of  the  bodies  whicu  arc    nightly  dc* 
p'>sited    upon     it,     and    enu;endFnL)^ 
maladies,   which  embitter  lif^  Viitb*>|it 
abridging  it,  siml  bt>t>)ect   the  su^erer 
to  all  the  prolonged  v;inetiei    ot    ar- 
thritic torture.    I'o  prevent  this  pro* 
traction  of  p.iin  uotild  seem  »n  eai^y 
task  to  those  who  know   n  ilhtng    of 
human  natufc  and    the    d^flicijUy  of 
extracting  riioney  for  thMriiahk  p»iW 
poses   from    the  pocktrU  of  the  rich, 
A    bedstead    of     rough    ^ood    cx^U 
little,  and  a  slieaf  ut  dry    straiv  stdl 
less,    and    one    would    imaatue   that 
common    co^^^a5^ioll     would    su^vply 
the^e  indis[>ettHakj]e  necessaries  to  the 
indigent,   or  ilul  (pntting  piiy  out  wl' 
the  c^ue^tion)  p^^licy   wouui     minister 
to  the  hcaltli  ttf  the    labourer,    upoli 
whose  exertions  the     geutry    <lept*ud 
for  their  daily  bread  ;    but    the    ob* 
servation  provps   $uch    a    per?u4siou 
false,  it  is  notonouii  that  in   lini  «c:ile 
of  society  accjmsnoddlion    m    m    the 
inverse  ratio  of  utilit)^ ;  that  be  who 
sows    and    reaps    the    harvest,    who 
watere   the    furrow    with    his    sweaty 
and  creates  abundance  with  his  sinews, 
is  lodged  where  his  employer  would 
not  venture  his  hogs,   and  ted  much 
worse  ;   while  avarice  spins  the  thread 
so      fine     between       exertion     and 
existence,  tiiut  just  enough  of    con- 
sislericy  is  granted    to    preserve    the 
bond,  and  the  balance  seems  (»xactly 
struck  between   the  greatest  toil,  and 
the  poorest   sustenance.     There   are 
some,  who,  in    contempt  of  religion 
and  in  defiance  of  common   feelilig, 
nay    of  self-interest,   think    this  syt- 
tern    right,    and    hug    themselves   in 
conviction    tlut   Um:    labourer    is  s» 
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diffn'oaiy  cofittfhiM  (romtbemtehrct, 
at  to  be  iii«ei)iible  to  cold,  to  hunger, 
and  to    nakedness,   and  capable    of 
enduring  the  TicissUudet  of  a  variable 
climate,  which  they  are  hardlj  atole 
to   eniounier,    fortified   with    every 
eomfort  that  ingenuity,  seifi»hne»  and 
opuletice  can  supply;    to    such,    an 
appeal  in  behalf  ot  poverty  is  nuga- 
tory, they  would  deride   the   vindi- 
cator  of  the     indigent,   and    brand 
him  either  with    treason   or   metho- 
dism;     there    are   others   who    fetl 
difierentiv,   and   to   them   1    would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  making  some 
provision  for  the    well-being  of    the 
poor ;  and  none  &eems  more  obvious 
as  well  at  more  essential  than  what 
relates  to  their  beddins ;  thev  should 
be  all   induced    to   alter    the   fatal 
babit  which  necessity  has  engendered 
of  sleeping   on    the   damp   noor   of 
their  cabins,  and  furnished  with  suf- 
ficient  covering  to  protect  them  from 
the  inclemency  of    the    season,    nor 
will  this  essential  relief   fall    heavily 
on  the  better  classes,  if  they  adopt 
a  plan    which   has   heretofore    been 
attended  with    success,     and   hi   its 
issue  reflected  equal  credit  upon  the 
honour  and  punctuality  of  the  poor, 
and  the  truly  christian  and  persevering 
character  of  its  inestimable  proposer.* 
He,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the 
more  opulent  inhabitants  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, subscribetl  a  sum  of  money 
irith    which   a  number    of   blankets 
were  purchased    at  the    opening   of 
the    winter  1799 ;    thus,    bought    in 
quantity,   and    consequently    in    re.- 
auced  price,  they    were   distributed 
amongst  the  poor,  at   their    original 
value,  upon  condition  of  repaymt-nt 
at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a  week,  and 
this  repayment  was  guaranteed  to  the 
subscribers  by    one    or  two    solvent 
individuals,  who    passed   a    security 
for  the  punctual  re  imbursc  ment  by 
instalments.f  'lhi>arrangcmei»i,  which 
imparted  the    most    ertectual    relief, 
in  the  way  most  convenient   to    the 
labourer  and    least  onerous  upon    the 
opulent,  was  attended  with  the  most 


*  The  Rev.  James  Dubos. 
f  TbU  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Maryborough    Cbahtable    Society,    see 
BclfoAl  Monthly  Mafasiaj*   .'^r  Aogast 
}W^,  page  l^^ 


complete   succtss;    the    iodiviiiiiab 
who  had   so  libeially  come  fommd 
with  the  loan  of  their    mooey,    bad 
DO  reason  to  repent  their  confidence 
or  their  generosity ;  they    were    ic- 
paid    the   principal    with  scmpalous 
exactness,  and  in  lieu  of  a  pecuniary 
interest,  received  the  still  gratitude 
of  distress   essentially   relieved,    Uial 
sentiment  which  leaves  a  permanent 
impression    on   the     mind;      which 
blesseth    him  that    gives,   apd    btm 
that  receives,  and  attaches   the    rich 
to  the  poor  by  tlie  uidissoluble  bond 
of  reciprocal  esteem.     At  a    future 
opportunity  1  shall  trouble  you  with 
some  fuither  observations   upon    this 
subject,  and  a  detail  of  the    plan  a* 
bove   alluded    to,   the  receipts    aqd 
.dbbursements,    and     the     mode    so 
judiciously  adopted    of   making    the 
security  of  the  liberal  consistent  with 
the  succour  pf  the  indigent.    In  the 
mean  time,  if  viat  has  been  already 
urged  should  induce  any  to  associate 
for  a  similar  purpose,   they  will,    if 
proper  precautipns  be   taken,    secure 
to  themselves  a  very  solid   graiilica- 
tion  at    a  very   trifling   ^criflce    of 
time  and  money,  and  efl'ectpate  th^t 
species  of  good  most  panted  in  Im* 
land,  a  goc3  unmixed  with    osl^t#* 
tion,    which    does   not    br^k    down 
the  mind  by  a  sense   of    obligation, 
cherishing  the  principles  of  pcooomy 
and  foresight,  and  conferring    lasting 
comfort  on  the  family  of  thelabouref. 
^^^^^  fiEifkvoLu^ 

For  the  Beifa$t  Monthly  Magazine. 

ON  THE  AURORA  BO&IAUS. 

IT  is  a  curious  circumstance  that, 
.  the  aurora  boreaUt  (as  far  as  the 
writer  of  (his  article  has  been  able 
to  discover)  has  not  been  observed, 
either  in  England  or  Ireland,  during 
this  winter  or  (he  preceding;  whether 
it  has  appeared,  as  u^ual,  in  the 
nortliern  parts  of  Scotland,  or  ia 
any  part  of  the  Continent  in  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude  with  os, 
would  pe  worth  while  t9  inquire. 
This  phenomenon  is  so  wdl  known 
in  this  count'-)  under  the  name  of 
Mrcamers,  that  it  is  unnecessary  fior 
us  here  to  spend  much  time  in  de* 
scribing  ^t  it  generally  begins  in 
the  tiorth  extending,  towards  the 
wc^,    but  sometimflft>  indiiuo^  *§« 
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rdt  tbe  ea^  a  few  hours  after 
i-9ct,  or  between  that  and  mid- 
;ht»  by  a  doud  appearing  eiiber 
rtic  horizon  or  elevated  a  few  de- 
ns abote  it,  seldom  so  high  m 
',  yet  sometimes  Its  elevation  reaches 

50^;  or  the  cfotid  is  separated 
m  the  horizon  so  that  the 
le  sky  may  be  hecn  between 
m,  lis  length  posses  es  various 
rts     of     the     horizon,     from     H 

120  degrees.  'I  bis  cloud  is  some- 
les  of  i  whitish  colour,  but  oftencr 
k.  The  upper  part  exhibiting 
irly  ttie  figpre  of  a  segment  of  a 
cle  of  which  the  horizon  forms 
r  chord.  '1  he  vbible  part  of  its 
cuioference  soon  becomes  figured 
th  a  whitish  kind  of  light  that 
^es  a  lummous  arch*  or  a  number 

concentric  arches  distinguished 
m  one  another  by  edgings  com- 
•ed  of  the  obscure  matter  of  the 
;ment;  but  when  the  phenome- 
I  increases  so  fis  tp  spread  to  a 
nsiderable  extent,  its  progfess 
*W8  itself  by  a  general  movement 
he  whole  mass;  numerous  breaches 
'  formed   and    instantly    disappear 

the  arch  and  obscure  Sjegnient, 
ile  vibratory  corruscations  of  light 
ke  as  by  shocks  every  portion  oif 
■  mallet  constituting  tnepaenoipe- 
i;  but,  as  for  us  who  only  sep 
'•  extremities  of  these  northern 
momena,  we  can  have  but  a  faint 
a  of  their  splendour  or  motions, 
is  in  the  northern  latitudes  of 
eden  and  Lapland  that  the  aurora 
faUs  are    so    singularly    beautiful 

tiieir  appearance,  and  atlord 
rellers  by  their  almost  coustai.t 
ilgeucc,  a  very  beautiful  liijht 
ing  the  long  i^  uiter  nights.  '1  he 
»tcr8,  who  (jursue  the  white  and 
e  foxes  in  the  confines  of  the  icy 
>  are  often  overtaken  in  their  course 
these  northern  lights.    1  heir  dogs 

often  so  frightened,  that  they 
I  not  move,  but  lie  obstinately  on 

ground  till  the  noise  has  pas- 
;  for  b  these  nortliem  latitudes 
y  are  always  accom ponied  with  a 
bing  noi«se  through  the  air,  and 
^ftimes  shght  detonations  are  dis- 
'"y  heard.  Similar  lights,  called 
■^  pustraks  have  been  fre<juent- 
owrved  towards  .the  south  pol^, 
•  Phil.  Tfims.  no.  461,  sect.  23, 
^25,  wd    T#l   liv.  00,    WX 


This  phenomenon  was  certainly  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  is  described  by 
Aristotle  in  bis  meteorology,  lib.  1, 
c.  4,  5,  as  well  as  by  many  ottiers 
of  the  ancient  philosophers;  buT  they 
were  not  so  frequent  in  the  more 
cultivated  parts  of  Europe  till  about 
the  year  1716,  when  by  their  more 
frequent  appearance,  they  then  be- 
gan to  attract  I  he  attention  of  almost 
all  the  eminent  philosophers  of  Eu- 
rope; and  accordingly,  since  that  time, 
various  theories  have  been  formed  to 
account  for  their  origin  and  appear- 
fince ;  however  even  at  this  day  it 
is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  llie 
aurora,  w$ls  by  the  ancients  attribu- 
ted to  vapours  ^d  exiialationa,  which, 
arising  from  the  earth  inix  together^ 
afterv^ards  ferpnent,  and  at  '  length 
take  fire;  others  again  imagine  ttiat 
thd  ice  and  snow  of  the  polar  circle 
reflect  the  solar  rays  towards  the 
concave  surface  of  l)ie  ppper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  whence  thev  were 
sent  back  to  us  and  produt  eq  these 
appearances  that  accompany  the  aurora 
borealis  (See  Haiiy's  Traits  de 
physique)  Amongst  the  ipodern 
plnlos6phen  who  studied  this  part  of 
meterotosy  with  great  attention  is 
Mairap,  who  in  his  Traits  de  TAurore 
Bdrejile,  supposes  that  the  phenome- 
non takes  place,  when  the  solaf 
atmosphere  approaches  so  near  the 
earth  as  tp  be  more  exposed  to  the 
attra/ction  of  tjiis  planet  than  to  the 
sun*s  attraction,  when  once  ^^Khinthe 
sphere  of  ^ciiyity  ol  'th<B  earth,  it 
falls  into  opr  atmosphere  and  by  a 
more  rapid  circular  motion  of  liie  ^ 
part  ices  of  the  air  in  the  equatoriul  * 
reeions  is  soon  repelled  towards   the 

{>oles  where  the  velocity  of  rotation 
s  less,  and  this  he  9tate9  as  the 
rea^n  why  the  aurora  borealis  appears 
oAenest  in  the  north,  add  then  pro. 
ceeds  to  explain  the  other  cirtum- 
stances  of  the  phenomenon,  and  also 
of  the  zodiacal  light.  As  thf  auroia 
borealis,  which  Mairan  supposes  to 
have  Its  station  in  the  atmosphere, 
is  somet'unes  elevated  more  than  78(^ 
miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
this  philosopher  was  obliged  to  giv^ 
the  atmosphere  a  height  iiuom/ta* 
rably  greater  than  is  generally  as- 
cribed it ;  besides  according  to  this 
hypothesis  the  aurora  should  proceed 
fiom  the   equator  to   |^^|iU€s^ii^Ie 
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^ad  of  proceeding  from  the  poles 
tow<»r(i8  ti)e  equator  as  it  iuvariably 
does.  These  defects  in  Mairans 
tiieory  ^'ai  observeci  by  the  cele- 
brated Elder,  who  proposed  a  oew 
tiieory,  which  Alairao  in  h'ls  turn 
aitempted  to  refute.  This  opiuioo 
suppose:*  the  parUcles  of  our  atmos- 
phere to  be  driven  by  the  impulse 
of  the  solar  rays  to  a  great  disunce, 
and  to  become  )umii)ous  hy  Uio^e 
rays  being  reflected  on  their  surface. 
Euler  extends  Uiis  explanation  to  the 
appearance  of  the  tails  of  comets 
a/id  the  zodiacal  light;  but  it  is  un-  < 
necessary  to  follow  him,  as  he  has 
not  supported  his  theory  by  any  de- 
cisive argument.  Among  tlie  caubcs 
to  which  the  aurora  boreal  is  has  been 
ascribed,  it  was  impossible  electricity 
could  be  forcotten,  aod  the  deve- 
lopement  of  Siis  theory  belongs  of 
right  to  Franklin  ;  according  to  this 
celebrated  philosopher,  the  electric 
fluid  conve)ed  from  the  equator  to 
the  polar  regions  by  clouds  tiiat  are 
charged  with  it,  falls  with  the  snow 
on  the  ice  that  covers  those  regions; 
and  being  accumuUied  there,  bieaks 
through  that  low  atmosphere,  and 
runs  along  in  the  vacuum  over  the 
air'  towards  the  equator,  diverging  as 
tlie  degrees  of  long^itude  enlarge, 
till  it  linHs  a  passage  to  the  earth 
in  more  temperate  clnnates,  or  is 
mingled  wjth  the  upper  air,  and 
gijres  all  the  appearances  we  have 
mentioned  (bee  liaiiy's  Nat  Phd. 
Tran^.  by  Gregory. 

i  he  ingenious  Mr.  Dalton,  in  Im 
Meteorological  Obhcryations  and  Essay  s, 
suppo^  U^€  aurora  borcalis  to  be  a 
;na^neiip  phenomenon,  whose  beams 
are  governed  bv  the  carth*3  magnet- 
ism, as  it  is  highly  probable  that 
magnetism  is  nothing  but  electricity, 
or  a  modification  of  the  electric 
llyid,  Mr.  DjUon*s  tlieory  diners  but 
Jiule  ii'om  Franklin's.  '1  he  ingenious 
M.  Libe*  has  lately  proposed  a  new 
theory  of  the  aufora  borpalis,  which 
has  already  been  adopted  by  uiQ>t 
of  the  norihem  pljilosophers.  \'hh  is 
ihe  most  satisfactory  theory  thai  has 
yet  api)eared,  and  Is  an  improve- 
ment  of  Dr.  Franklin's  as  the  reader 
will  easily  perceive.  According  to  tins 
philosopher,  as  stated  in  the  words  of 
the  respectable  and  ingenious  Olinihus 
Gregory,  the  production  of  hydrogen 
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gw  is  next  to  nothiag  at  the  poh 
therefore  at  •fteor  as  tlie  el«and 
is  put  into  an  equilibrated  stau  | 
the  atmosphere,  the  spark*  instead 
passmg  through  a  mixture  <>f  ky 
geneous  and  oxygenous  gas,  as 
our  climates,  pass^  throogb  a  roi 
of  oxygenous  and  axotic  gas,  it 
therefore  cause  a  production  of  ci 
gas,  nitrous  acid  and  nitric  acid,  »i 
give  birth  to  ruddy  vapours.  «N 
red  colour  will  vary  according  to 
quantity  and  proponion  of  tiiote  i 
ferent  substances  which  are  geooH 
these  vapours  are  carried  tum^ 
the  meridian,  where  tiie  air  is  a 
dilated t  so  that  tbey  approarfa 
and  more  towards  tne  spectator, 
it  b  probable  Uiat  their  motioo 
be  assisted  by  a  north  wind.  I 
Lastly,  the  slight  deionatioos  vi 
are  sometimes  beard,  ciepend  J 
the  small  quantity  of  hydroge^ 
gas,  which  is  found  in  ttie  ui 
regions  of  tlie  atmosphere,  and  vi 
combines  with  tbe  oxygen  to  I 
water.  These  principles  at  the  a 
time  that  they  account,  in  M.  Lt^ 
Cbtimaiion,  for  ad  the 
accompanying  the  aurofa  i^oreahs, 
plain  also,  why  it  is  so  cotai 
towards  the  poles,  and  so  rarel 
temperate  regions;  i^hile 
which  is  frequent  in  the  tonid 
is  scarcely  ever  heard  ia  the  p< 
regtoqs. 

The  disengagement  of  hydra;; 
ous  gas  is  considerable  near  tk 
quator,  and  very  iittie  towards 
poles  ;  and  when  we  excite  the  d 
trie  spark  in  »  mixture  of  kyon^ 
oN^-^en,  and  azote ;  h  combine^ 
preference,  tlie  bases  of  the  tin)| 
mer  gases ;  the  eSectric  spaik  o^ 
therefore,  to  occasion  thunder  v^ 
m  hot  countries,  and  to  prodnc?  m 
borealia  alone  in  coki  countries.  ] 
is  in  fact  found  to  be  the  cave } 
torrid  zone,  is  tne  ordinary  ti^ 
of  thunder-storms  ;  at  40  or  50 1 
grees  they  rarely  occur  Out  of 
summer  season ;  and  near  the  w 
they  ^arcely  occur  at  all.  1  he 
of  the  storm  is  accoropabied  by  li 
ning;  and  preceded  by  a  penoul 
heat  which  greatly  facilitates  the  | 
composition  of  waier:  there  a 
therefore  be  a  great  quaatity  of 
engaged  hydrogen,  jxrhich  b  raiseiJ 
the  superior  parts  of  the  atmosps^ 
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Ibis  bydrogm^  wlieti  pissing  into 
gssiMM  state,  CHTttt  with  it  a 
t  ifuantity  of  tiectricity.  Now 
isoot  be  cioubted  lliat  lightning 
reduced  by  the  electric  Suid. — 
as  to  the  raio  that  is  formed, 
nomcnt  when  the  lightning  tra- 
ss the  air,  it  can  only  arise  from 
causes;  either  from  the  sudden 
ipitatioD  of  the  water  which  wus 
ened  in  the  atmosphere  ;  or  from 
>aibinatioo  of  the  oxygen  and 
ogen  gas,  occasioned  by  the  e- 
ic  spstfk.  Libes  temarks  that 
raio  of  a  storm  takes  place  very 
lently  without  there  having  been 
iously  aay  ck>ud  to  disturb  the 
iparency  of  the  atmosphere;  yet 
onot  be  supposed  that  the  water, 
ii  is  ia  very  small  quantities  aiKl 
edly  dissolved  in  the  air,  can  be 
M-ccipitated'  at  once,  as  to  form 
kbuudant  rain.  Hence  he  recurs 
be  contrary  to  the  electric  spark, 
ii  in  its  passage,  etfected  with 
■conceivable  rapidity,  meets  with 
tau-es  of   oxygen    and    hydrogen 

the  combination  of  whose  bases 
mes  effected  and  give  birth  to 
Hit  explosions,  as  well  as  to  a 
itity  or  rain  proportional  to  the 
itity  of  seriibrm  tiuids  tnat  have 
ed  to  produce  the  shower.  This 
ithe»is  explains  clearly  bow  there 

be  lightning  without  thunder, 
gh  there  may  be  many  clouds 
le  air  ;  and  why  there  should  be 
)r  thunder-storms  in  hot  countries, 
e  there  are  but  few  in  cold  ones. 
Scrdb24,18i0.  G. 
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kutff  to  introduce  tQ  our  Readers 
r  wqn'oved  tjfstem  qf  mauaging 
iU,  evinced  6y  practical  expen- 
znt,  and  €u  the  moral  discipline 
'  a  prison  is  essentially  connei  ted 
\tk  a  plan  to  mitigate  the  severity 
\  the  penal  code,  tvUch  plan  we 
HCtre^  rgoice  to  find  is  in  agi» 
^on,  we  are  induced  to  give  ex- 
tiCU  Jrom  a  pamphlet  published 
me  years  ago  entitled, 

^T  TO  THS  raiLADtLPHJA  PKI^OK,  IN 
LSma  TO  A  FIISMD,  BY  ROASKT  i. 
ENBULL,  OW  SOUTH  CaSoUNA. 

XTERNALLY  this  prison,  pre 
[sects  Use[f  as  a  very  stCBi^^aod 


secure  bunding,  construct e(j  of  stune, 
with  a  ground  floor  and  two  stories ; 
and  rather  resembling  an  incomplete 
hollow  parallelogram  than  any  other 
form,  with  1  north  front  on  Walnut, 
and  a  south  one  on  Prune-street. — 
The  prmclpal  front  on  Walnut-street, 
measures  190  feet  in  length,  and  40 
feet  in  depth.  The  east  and  west 
sides  or  wings  of  the  same  depth, 
respectively,  extend  at  rl^ht  angles 
with  the  main  front,  95  feet  in  a 
southern  direction,  and  then  join  stone 
walls  of  20  feet  in  height,  running 
to  the  southeast,  and  south-we«t 
comers.  The  west  wing  is  on  South 
Sixth  street.  1  hese  three  sides  are  ' 
appropriated  for  the  confinement  of 
criminals,  vagrants,  &c.  and  whose 
outward  ap))earance  does  not  much 
res<*mble  a  prison,  but  is  neat,  hand- 
some, and  uo  inconsiderable  ornament 
to  the  city. 

Nearly  contiguous  to  the  east  wirg, 
is  a  brick  edihce  of  two  stories,  raii,cd 
upon  arches,  of  about  40  feet  in 
length,  and  25  in  breadth,  set  aj)art 
for  the  purpose  of  solitary  coiilme- 
mcnt  T  he  south  front  on  Prune-  street, 
is  partly  the  wall,  and  parti  r  the 
debtor's  apartment,  a  stone  landing 
originally  intended  for  a  worlj- house, 
about  45  feet  in  length,  an  i  55  jn 
depth.  The  whole  of  the  Ijuildings, 
stand  on  a  lot  of  200  feet,  by  4o0; 
100  feet  of  the  south  pai  t  ol  which 
is  divided  off  for  the  UjC  of  the 
debtors,  by  a  wall  running  east  and 
west. 

Having  been  previously  prepared 
with  a  permit,  procun  d  by  a  friend 
from  one  of  the  conxi^iittec  of  in- 
spectors, to  visit  the  prison,  we  de- 
hvered  it  at  the  doof,  when  orders 
were  immediately  given  to  a  turn- 
key, to  conduct  us  through  llic  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  it  We  were  first 
shown  ihrougli  the  grand  entry,  se- 
cured by  an  iron  grated  door  about 
midway,  and  froi^  thence  (across  a 
court  or  passagtt  running  from  one 
end  of  the  fronts  to  the  other)  directly 
into  the  yard  <i  the  prison.  Con- 
ceivc  my  friei^l,  the  pleasurit  sensa- 
tions  which  by  turns  took  possession 
of  our  inindj^  at  the  time,  when  I 
declare,  that  instead  of  having  our 
eyes  pdlled  «s  we  might  naturally 
-   cxpeet,  by  l^e  gloomy  appearaiicc  of 
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the  walh  of  a  jail  yard,  we  found 
ourselves  amidst  a  %nvk\\  industrious 
cotnmunity.  At  tne  south  we»t  cor- 
ner of  the  yard  stood  a  wooden 
building,  in  which  is  est4fblished  a 
manufactory  of  nails  on  an  exiensive 
plan.  .  Here  are  maaufaaured  out 
nails  of  all  descriptions,  and  particular- 
ly brads,  of  an  excellent  quality ;  the 
whole  by  a  method  easy  and  expe- 
ditious. We  vreie  informed  by  the 
superintendent  of  this  manufactory, 
that  about  five  hundred  weight  of  nails 
were  daily  produced  by  the  labour  of 
the  criminals. 

Next  to  the  manu^Ktory  is  a  black- 
smith's shop,  while  m  other  parts  of 
tha  yard  are  erected  small  sheds, 
where  the  occupations  of  uwiiig  mar^ 
tie,  cutting  stone,  &c.  were  pur- 
sued in  their  respective  branches- 
la  short,  there  was  such  a  spirit  of 
ln<)ustry  visible  on  every  side,  and 
such  contentment  pervaded  the  coun- 
tenai^ces  of  all,  that  it  was  with 
difiicilUy  I  difested  myself  of  the 
idea,  that  these  men  swntly  were  not 
couTicfs,  but  accustomed  to  labour 
from  their  infancy. 

Previous  to  proceeding  further  with 
an  account  of  the  prison  and  iU  go- 
vernment, it  will  here  be  neci'ssary 
to  digress  and  remind  you,  that  the 
criminal  laws  of  PenosyWania,  are 
established  ^n  so  firm  a  foundation 
of  lenity,  af ,  to  abrogate  the  punish- 
ment oi*^  deaWi  for  every  crime  ex- 
cept cool  an  \  deliberate  murder — 
On  the  first  emigration  to,  ami  set- 
tlement of  the*  country  by  William 
Penn,  the  charliV  from  King  Charles 
il.  strictly  enjoided  the  estaolishment 
of  the  statute  and  common  law  of 
the  mother  country.  Ihis  was  ill 
relished  by  such  a  iriend  of  thehu- 
man  race  as  Penn,  »who  wished  for 
m  more  mild  and  rational  code  of 
■criminal  laws.  Posscising  a  pure  and 
enlightened  mind,  he  engaged  in  th« 
task,  and  produced  a  system,  which 
confined  the  loss  of  lifi%  as  a  punish* 
Tiient  to  deliberate  msroer  only.— 
This  departure  however^as  might  be 
ex^jccletl,  met  with  little  or  no  en- 
couragement  in  £nglaini ;  on  the 
new  code  -being  transmitti\l  to  Queen 
Anne  for  royal  approbation  (as  was 
usually  done  with  aiUaws,  .iiid  indeed 
lequired  by  the  charter)  it  inet  wiUi 


her  decided  displeasiire,  and  « 
consequently  annulled.  It  was  Ml 
withstanding  some  sJiort  time  sftcl 
again  enacted,  and  continued  ia  fofo 
for.  upwards  of  thirty  years,  vbcsi 
very  long  and  waim  dispute  oo  Ih 
same  subject,  having  arisen  betvci 
tJie  govertior  of  the  colony  and  q 
throne,  tlie  latter  succeeded,  and  ii 
sisied  upon,  and  establislied  the  bs 
prescf  ibed  in  the  charter  in  their  fill 
est  e3(tent. 

In  this  situation  did  a^cs  reM 
until  the  baiKls  of  conoecboq  bctvce 
Great  firiuin  and  America,  wcredi 
solved  by  the  declaration  of  wik 
pendence.  Then,  in  the  fiiU  pomi 
sion  of  a  liberty,  the  prospect  < 
which  had  induced  the  cMiginal  ii 
habitants  of  Pennsylvania  to  fiy  ftd 
£urope,  the  revival  of  the  fbroi^ 
penal  code,  which  had  remaiaed  i 
so  long  and  oi>scure  an  oblivion,  i| 
immediately  deemed  an  object  4 
the  first  importance.  Several  drcunj 
stances  combined,  to  make  the  pn 
posed  alteration  expedient,  and  amo^ 
others,  the  small  and  valuable  gtj 
of  the  imnvortal  Beccaria  to  the  vorM 
had  its  due  influence  and  weight  ;- 
for  on  the  frammg  of  the  (then)  net 
constitution  of  the  state,  in  J776,tli 
legislature  were  directed  to  procce 
as  soon  as  might  be,  to  the  rcfcH 
mation  of  the  penal  laws,  and  t 
invent  punishments  less  sanguinar} 
and  better  proportioned  to  the  variov 
degrees  of  criminality.  The  ravage 
of  a  ruinous  and  unnatural  coufiic 
with  the  subsequent  di>tre«s  oocauui 
ed  by  it,  in  a  great  degree  postpone 
the  carrying  into  efiect  these  human 
intentions,  till  the  year  1786,  whe 
the  •  foundation  of  this  long  desire 
reforin  was  at  length  laid  t>y  an  ac 
qH  the  legtslattire.  By  this  act  a  mi 
tigation  was  so  hr  accomplished,  i 
to  reserve  the  punishment  of  deal 
for  four  crimes,  namely,  murder,  rap« 
arson,  and  treason;  while  all  o(bf 
od'eoces  were  directed  to  be  puniibei 
with  whipping,  imprisoifment,  am 
hard  htbour.  Unfortunately,  howevet 
for  the  Iriends  of  humanity^the  nei 
system  of  mildneu  mm  hx  froa 
having  the  jusftoe  of  a  fii'tr  ezpen 
ment,  and  was  found  by  no  mean 
to  embrace  the  views  of  Itssupporten 
Iht  mimbtr  ^ «oovlctt  hid  to seax 
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desree  diininidied»  but  in  so  tcry 
trifling  a  proportion,  at  not  to  ren- 
der It  an  object  worthy  of  legislative 
attention  to  continue  lesseiunc  the 
then  existing  severity.  A  gnuiu  and 
important  defect,  though  not  generally 
obserred,  appeared  too  plain  to  some 
of  the  promoters  of  the  plan*  to  in« 
spire  them  with  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  snccess.  It  was  the  laefficacy 
of  the  punishments  of  public  labour, 
mutilation  and  whipping,  inasmuch  as 
they  destroyed  an  important  end  of 
punishments  that  of  tne  criminars  re- 
formation. Too  fatalljr  was  this  ex- 
perienced !  The  convicts  Who  were 
sentenced  to  the  wheel- barrow,  and 
chained  and  dispersed  along  the  streets 
and  roads,  exhibited,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  suoeriotending  them,  the 
most  shameful  scenes  of  drunkenness, 
indelicacy,  and  other  excesses  in  vice. 
The  inconveniences  and  mischievous 
effects  of  the  punishment  of  public 
labour,  at  length  became  so  intoler- 
able, that  it  was  regarded,  and  with 
much  justice,  as  a  common  nuisance, 
in  consequence  of  which,  complaints 
against  the  alteration  of  the  ancient 
penal  code  became  daily  more  uni- 
versal, and  so  much  so  at  one  tim^, 
;tt  to  threaten  almost  immediate  de- 
struction to  all  the  schemes  of  the 
humane. 

The  Quakers  bad  been  the  original 
advocates  for  the  proscription  of  se- 
▼erity.  The  same^motives  which 
had  uniformly  distinguislied  the  cha. 
racter  of  these  people  in  their  sup- 
port of  all  charitable  institutions, 
mduced  them  still  to  keep  the  lead 
in  a  pursuit,  equally  noble  and  praise- 
worthy. 'l*beir  spirit  of  perseverance 
then,  when  they  nad  in  contemplation 
the  advancement  of  good  order  and 
humanity,  was  not  to  subside,  even 
at  this  provoking  trial  of  discourage- 
ment, llie  rapnl  growth  and  magni- 
tude of  the  evil,  served  rather  as 
a  new  incentive  to  awaken  them  more 
and  to  convince  them,  that  without 
iodefiittgable  pains,  their  important 
ends  Could  never  be  accomplished. 
Necessity,  which  generally  and  bounti. 
fully  gives  a  new  tone  and  vigour 
to  the  genius,  was  not  in  this  distance 
dilatory  in  the  production  of  a  remedy. 
Aided  by  other  respectabia  and  in- 
flucatial  cfaaractcn  of  the  cttHtounHy, 
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the  (Quakers  formed  themselves  into, 
a  society*  for  alleviating  the  miseries 
of  public  prisons,  the  object  of  wbicb 
was,  to  inquire  ^into  the  abuses  o( 
prisons  and  publip  places  of  confine- 
ment, and  to  report  them  to  the 
legislature,  with  a  petition  for  redress  ; 
and  also  to  es^araine  the  influence  of 
confinement  or  imprisonment,  on  the 
morals  of  the  persons  who  were  the 
subjects  of  them. 

I'he  exertions  of  the  society,  after 
considerable  opposidon,  procured  from 
the  legislature  an  amendment  to  the 
penal  code,  bv  an  act  of  the  5th  of 
April  17i>0,  which  abolished  the  for- 
mer punishments,  and  established  in 
lieu  of  them,  private  labour,  fine  and 
imprisonment.  This  law,  it  may  be 
said,  was  forced  from  the  le^Iature ; 
for  nothing  but  their  conhdence  hi' 
the  individuals  who  composed  this 
associatibn,  could  have  persuaded; 
them  to  risk  a  further  experimentw^* 
Anticipating  few  or  no  good  conse- 
quences from  the  substitution  of  a 
mild  discipline,  instead  ot  death,  se- 
Terity  and  irons,  they  thought  it 
prudent,  and  took  care  to  limit  the 
existence  of  ti)e  law,  for  the  space  of 
fk^t  years.  The  act,  after  laying 
down  several  general  regulations  for 
the  government  of  prisons  entrusts 
in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  inspectors* 
**  the  power  of  making,  at  their  quar- 
terly or  other  meetings,  such  further 
orders  and  r^ulations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  the  act  into  execu- 
tion, as  should  be  approved  by  the 
Mayor  and  Reciorder  of  the  city^" — 
By  a  supplement  to  the  act,  passed 
in  September  1791,  the  same  power 
is  transferred  from  the  mayor  and 
recorder,  to  the  mayor,  two  aldermen^ 
and  two  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  or  two  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  Philadel- 
phia county. 

I  hinted  that  a  considerable  oppo* 
sition  had  disputed  the  establishment 
of  this  mitigated  mode  of  treatment. 
It  existed  tor  a  leugth  of  time  \  and 
the  most  powerful  proceeded,  not  so 
much  from  ignorance,  prejudice,  or 
want  of  benevolence  (for  its  oppg 
sers  were  respectable  aud  humane) 
as  from  the  trifling  prospect  and  hope» 
wtiich  a  mistaken  ai^d  too  desmcablt 
opinloa  of  persons  guilty  of  oma^stM% 
ba 
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had  led  many  to  have,  and  entertain 
6f   its  fortunate'  iiJsn'e. 

Among  the  services  of  several  per- 
sons, who  eariy  formed  an  attach- 
mei>t  to  the  principles  of  the  society, 
those  of  the  late  altorrtey  general  of 
the  United  States,  the  worthy  and 
much  respected  Wilfiam  Bradford, 
deceased,  arciifificiently  well  knov^n,  - 
to  merit  the  recollection  and  giatitnde 
of  hh  countrymen.  Being  at  that 
time  judge  of  the  rommoriuealth  o^ 
Pennsylvania,  he  had  occasion  to 
differ  on  this  point,  with  his  brethren* 
on  the  bench,  who  denied  their  con- 
tent from  none  but  the  purest  and 
most  pairiotic  motives,  such  as  their 
tried  knowledge  of  crimes  and  cri- 
minals had  prompted  ttiem  conscien- 
tiously to  rejpect.  On  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  favourable  s\  mptoms 
which  the  triumph  of  their  adver- 
saries had  effected  in  the  government 
and  contlult  of  the  prisoners,  they 
coincided,  and  afterwards  cOntriboteu 
much  to  its  maintenance. 

1  o  pass  over  the  conduct  of  the 
enlightened  tioctor  Benjamin  Rush, 
mig!U  properly  be  deemed  an  act 
of  omission.  Although  the  pressing 
d^Jties  of  his  profession  catied  for  his 
Ivumanc  assistance  in  other  quarters, 
he  was  no  less  eager  to  appiopriaie 
otcasionally,  a  few  leisure  hours,  on 
the  subject  of  a  scheme  so  pregnant 
vrith  the  future  happiness  of  millions, 
and  which  simply  recjuired  public 
spirit  and  perseverance  to  dehver  to 
mankind.  With  this  view  he  came 
forward  at  a  very  critical  juncture, 
and  published  a  small  pamphtet,  called 
••An  Inqoiry  into  the  tffVcts  of  pub- 
lic Punishments  upon  Criminal.-*  and 
Society  ;**  in  which,  after  displaying 
^ith  a  philosophic  calmness,  the  great- 
est acquaintance  with  the  springs  of 
the  human  heart,  he  fully  demonstrates 
their  intitilily  and  mischievous  ten- 
dency. A  few  years'  growth  of  the 
system  which  abolished  them,  has 
a'h^eady  established  the  truth  of  Jiis 
principles. 

Upon  the  wliole,  the  pmmoter^  of 
tliis  }ast  grami  work  of  philanthropy 
met  with  so  much  success  in  the  ex- 
periment, and  its  operations  produced 
so  visible  a  change  in  the  criminal 
dockets  thrwighout  the  stale,  that  the  ' 
l«|jptltture|  so  far  from  sudfeiing  their 


intended  temporary  law  to  expire 
without  renewal,  extended  their  lesiiy 
still  farther,  and  by  the  memcrabSc 
act  of  the  22d  of  April,  1794,  abol- 
ished the  punishment  of  death  for 
every  crime,  excepiuiff  muriierof  the 
lirsl  degree.  Any  kind  of  murder 
perpetrated  by  n>eans  of  poison,  by 
lying  in  wait,  or  by  any  other  kind 
of  wilful,  dcliberftie,  and  premedi- 
tafcfl  kiilmg,  couimilttd  in  tie  per- 
peirblion.  or  attempt  to  perpetrate 
any  arson,  rape,  robheiyj  or  burglary, 
is  Heclaied  to  be  nmrder  of  tlie  first 
degree.  Persons  guilty  of  other  otTen- 
ces  are  iWelore  now  divided  into 
classes.  Of  the  first  class  are  ^U 
persons  guilty  of  otlences,  which  pre- 
vious to  the  passing  of  the  law,  were 
punishable  with  dtruth;  and  also  tliose 
guiliy  of  otljer  heinous  oflences 
itienuoned  in  the  act.  These  undergo 
a  punishment  compounded  of  bard 
labour  and  solitary  confinement,  for 
a  certain  term  of  years.  1  hose  of 
the  second  class,  are  convicts  coo- 
demneu  for  offences  less  criminal, 
who  aie  merely  subjected  to  hard 
labour.  As  to  the^neasure  for  each 
particular  crime  or  misdemeanor,  it 
is  principaliy  discretionary  with  the 
jildges  of  the  court,  before  whom 
they  are  tried,  under  the  restrictions 
laid  down  in  the  first  of  the  subjoined 
tables. 

With  these  prefatory  observations 
on  the  nature,  progress,  and  gradual 
improvement,  oT  lUe  criminal  laws 
of  Peinsylvrinia,  \  shall  be  more  in 
order  to  proceed  with  my  descriptioii 
of  the  prison.  From  viewing  ibc 
yard,  our  curiosity  naturally  led  us 
to  ejiait  ine  the  interior  apartments  of 
the  building,  ^'e  first  went  through 
the  ground  floor,  or  front  half  Mory, 
chiefly  appropriated  for  kitchens,  which 
were  exceedingly  clean.  Some  men 
were  bus  ly  employed  in  carrying 
plaister  of  Paris  iii  lumps  along  this 
pussage,  to  an  apartment  in  the  east 
e<  d  of  the  story,  where  it  is  ground 
by  others,  in  a  mill  fixed  for  the 
purpose.  'Iliere  >\eie  several  oih^ 
rooms,  but  nothing  material  engaged 
our  notice. 

\\  e  next  ascended  the  first  whole 
story,  widi  which  there  is  no  coromu- 
nrcaiion  with  the  under,  excejrt  -l«F 
a  llight  of  steps  ouuldc  in  the  yard. 
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the  back    part  of    this,    as    well 

the  other  Boors,  there  are  loni^ 
iirts  or  passages,  extending  from  one 
fi  of  tiie  front  to  the  otner,  about 
?  width  of  rJL  feet.  Along  the  pas- 
;e  here,  are  ranged  eight  apartment*, 
ee  of  which  being  occupied  as 
r  apartments  of  the  jailer,  and  one 
tde  use  of  as  the  innpector's  room, 
re  no  entrance  to  them  viiihinside 

the  iron  grated  dcx>r.  The  re!»t 
m  into  the  passage,  and  are  work- 
>p>,  wiih  instruments  and  tools  lor 
peuters,  joiners,  turners,  slioemakers, 
ivers  and  taylors.  These  different 
ties  we    saw    carried  on    with    all 

industry  imaginable*  There  were 
)  persons  in  lije  court,  employed 
'hipping  logwood.      1  he  work  shops 

of  the  u^iuensiotjs  of  '2i>  ieei,  by 
feet;  neat,  healthy,  and  airy; — 
fecily  secure  Qrom  fire  and  an  escape, 
being  arche.l  over  with  stone,  and 
ing  double  iron  gratings  to  the 
dows.  No  communication  with 
m  can  be  effected  b^  persons  iu 

street. 

he  upper  story  contains  the  same 
dber  of  rooms,  ranged  in  like 
iner  as  the  lower  apartments ;  the 
^  of  which,  at  the  west  end,  is  set 
rl  as  an  infirmary,  lor  the  recep. 
I  of  sick  prisoners,  and    the    rest 

rooms,       In  each   of   tl^  r(X>m]i 

about  one  dozen  beds  with  mat- 
ses,  sheets,  and  rugs  ;  every  pri- 
?r  being  allowed  a  single  bed. — 
these  front  stories  are  appropriated 
noiie  but  male  con  vie:  s. 
I'he  firsi  story  of  the  east  wing 
tains  five  apartments,  constructed 
he  same  manner,  in  whicii  are 
tined  persons  accused  and  corn- 
ed for  trial,  who  are  not  made 
abour.  In  the  second  or  upper 
y,  are  the  vagrants  and  runaway 
ants.  'Ihese  pt?r»ons  are  employed 
>eating  hemp,  picking  moss,  hair, 
•1,  or  oakum.  There  is  a  court- 
I  to  this  wing,  measuring  90  by 
feet. 

/e  next  visited  the  apartments  of 
women,  in  the  west  wing  of  the 
3n,  on  SixiU-sireet.  The  ground 
r  of  this  wing  was  formerly  di- 
d  olT  into  dungeons;  but  now 
seldom  or  never  entered,  unless 
tow  away  wood,  or  any  bulky 
KtiaL     la  the  first  story  ape  four 


rooms,  ranged  in  the  same  manner 
as  tliose  of  the  east  wing,  appropri* 
ated  tor  the  use  of  the  female  con- 
victs ;  besides  anollier,  used  as  a 
,  store  room  for  the  articles  manufac- 
tured m  the  house.  1  he  uomen 
perform  their  labour  in  the  passage ; 
they  were  engafged,  some  in  spmnujg 
cotton  and  mop  yarn,  carding  wool, 
picking  cotton,  sewing,  and  preparing 
ilax  and  hemp  ;  others  in  washing  and 
mending.  Tliey  have  a  courtyard, 
of  tlie  same  dimensions  of  the  one 
belonging  to  the  untried  criminaU, 
and  male  vagrants.  In  the  upper 
story  of  this  wini^  arc  coniiDed  fe- 
male vagrants,  and  ^omen  of  bad 
character,  who  are  also  kept  at  pro- 
fitable employments. 

You  must  admire,  my  friend,  the 
exce.lency  of  these  arrangements. — 
You  perceive  in  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  intercourse  whatever  between 
the  males  and  females;  they  cannot 
even  see  each  other.  None  again 
between  convicted  and  untried  crimi- 
'  nah  ;  nor  between  either  of  them  and 
the  vagrants.  This  mu:»t  at  all  times 
be  a  desirable  object.  Persons  wIjq 
have  not  been  convicted  of  the  charges 
tiie^  titand  imprisoned  for,  ought  not 
in  justice,  to  have  a  connectiou  with, 
and  be  placed  among,  such  prisoners 
as  have  been  condemned,  "liie  ditfer- 
ence  of  their  situation  demands  a 
sep.iraiion.  On  the  otiier  hand,  as 
the  intention  of  the  new  system  of 
laws  is  not  only  to  punish  otienders, 
but  to  restore  them  reformed  to  so-i 
ciety,  it  is  more  absolutely  necessary 
tliat  the  convicts  shouiu  be  kept 
apaK  from   the  vagrants. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  no  one 
place  are  olfered  more  injurious  and 
vicious  examples,  than  in  %  prison^ 
where  condenmed,  untried,  and  all 
otiier  clashes  of  pri  'Viers,  ar«'  hiler- 
mingled,  witlH>ut  r^^ard  either  to* 
age,  sex,  or  condition.  'I  hose  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  ami  severai 
in  America,  have  ionj  stood  me- 
lancholy evidences  of  this  fact. 
Thousands  are  committed  annually 
for  a  trifling  fault,  or  misdemea- 
nor; many  Irom  misfortune,  or  ac- 
cident; and  we  may  venture  to  as-  '*' 
sert,  that  scarcely  one  has  been  dis- 
missed, with  the  same  stock  ot  mora, 
iity  h/e  carried  m  withr  hrm.    Accu^.  - 
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tomed  to  idleneist  debtuchery,  and 
pradice  of  fraudt  u^on  Uieir  keepers^ 
upon  visiton,  and  upon  ^ach  other, 
t^e  yoDng  and  inexperienced  crimi- 
iiU  IS  early  taught  to  imitate  the 
dexterity  of  his  elders;  the  timorous 
soon  acquires  the  audacity  of  his 
more  hardened  corapsuiions,  the  modest 
become  spectators  of,  and  inured  to 
the  indelicacy  and  indecency  of  others^ 
and  thus,  amidst  such  frequent  op- 
portunities for  vice,  are  planned,  not 
^  triilmg  proportion  of  the  murders, 
robberies,  and  other  kinds  of  villainy, 
perpetrated  after  their  escape  or  dis- 
charge. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  separation  of 
the  drderent  dai^ses  of  prisoners  was 
early  deemed  an  object  of  the  highest 
inpportance^  by  all  who  were  irt  any 
wise  interested  in  the  then  contcin* 
pbted  relonn .  of  tiic  prison  govern- 
inent,  and  as  such  steadily  adliered 
to.  Ihe  inhabilauts  of  the  prison 
were  extremely  averse  to  the  measure, 
and  were  alwa>s  more  emboldened 
in  their  conscience  of  its  failing* 
from  the  countenance  of  their  jailer 
and  keepers,  who  naturally  preferred 
the  old  system,  as  it  would  furnish 
them  with  a  greater  harvest  of  per- 
quisites aii<i  exactions.  Finding  .  at 
length  that  ihe  jierseverance  of  "  the 
sociity  tor  alleviating  the  miseries 
of  prisons/'  bid  fair  to  an  extinction 
of  all  hopes  of  their  caotinuing  in 
the  same  Kene  of  confusion,  with 
one  consent  they  resolved  on  a  breach 
of  prispii.  The  attempt  was  accord- 
ingly made  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  tiie  new  order  of  thin^  had 
taken  place,  fortunately  few  of  them 
escaped.  '1  he  Jailer  was  immediately 
discharged,  and  since  that  period 
almost  every  project  for  the  same 
purpose  has  failed,  either  from  the 
%vant  of  unanimity  of  the  most  evil 
disposed,  the  fears  of  those  less  so, 
or  the  decided  dis^tpprobation  of  the 
greatest  proportion  or  the  prisoners, 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Nothing  appears  more  grievous  to 
a  person,  long  initiated  into  habits 
of  indolence  and  licentiousness,  than 
the  idea  of  being  compelled  to  alter 
them.  This  I  hold  at  an  undoubted 
position;  and  therefore  the  constant 
and  hard  labour,  to  which  a  crimmal 
is  septenoed  io   rcnwylvaiiia^   must 


be  productive  (and  it. has  been)  of 
the  most  beneficial  effects.  Altboogh 
humane,  it  is  a  punishment,  sum- 
cienily  dreadful  and  severe  to  excite 
terror  into  the  minds  of  the  depraved; 
and,  besides  affording  an  example 
of  true  justice,  it  is  of  all  otheit  the 
best  adapted  for  the  amendment  U 
the  convict  himself.  Another  thine ; 
as  the  design  of  penalties  is  not  only 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes, 
and  reform  offenders,  but  likewise  to 
make  reparation  for  the  injury  done 
to  society,  or  one  of  its  memben ; 
the  last  of  these  objects,  caiuiot  t)e 
better  obtained,  than  by  the  personal 
industry  of  the  criminal,  while  nodet 
condemnation.  Of  this  the  legisUKure 
were  no  doubt  fully  persuaded, 
when  they  fell  upon  the  present 
improvemenU  in  matters  <)fjuri^ru« 
dence. 

llie  proceeds  of  the  labour,  and 
services  of  the  delinquent  are  not, 
in  even^  instance,  applied  to  the  use 
of  the  injured  public,  or  individual 
For  if  after  making  the  reparaiioQ 
required  by  his  sentence;  that  ii, 
if  at  the  expiration  of  his  confinement, 
and  after  pa}  ingthe  expenses  of  his  com- 
mitment, prosecution,  and  trial;  the 
value  of  articles  stolen^  or  damage 
done  to  the  prosecutor  ;  the  fine  to  the 
common- wealth  ;  hire  of  the  took  he 
makes  use  of;  and,  lastly,  the*  ex- 
|>enses  of  his  board,  clothing,  wtfh« 
rag,  and  lodging,  any  t>alance,  or 
overplus,  is  found  to  remain,  or  be 
due  to  him,  itb  either  paid  to  him 
in  cash  or  clothing.  The  fine  to 
the  commonwealth  is  generally  le- 
mitted. 

That  part  of  the  sentence,  inclod- 
ing    the     costs     and     expenses     d 

}>rosecution,  and  also  the  expenses  ot 
eeding  and  cloth'uig  a  convict,  are 
advanced  by  the  county  in  which  he 
takes  4118  trial,  and  are  afterwards 
repaid  by  the  industry  of  the  crimi* 
nal.  When  the  |lrisoners  sent  to 
the  prison,  from  other  counties,  have 
incurred  a  charge  for'  therr  teiain* 
tenance,  more  than  ihe  profits  of  their 
labour  will  defray,  they  are  report* 
ed  by  the  inspectors  to  the  earn* 
missioners  of  the  county  of  Ilula* 
delphia,  who  are  authorized  to  pro* 
cure,  a  rdmbursement,  by  dravinf 
orders   u|kiq  the    treasurer    of  tiic 
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€onutj,  from   i#faich   they   are    re< 
otoved. 

The  quantity  ol  stock  and  ma- 
terialiy  woriuDg-  tools,  and  imple* 
meuts  oecetsary  ibr  the  constant  em* 
ployineni  df  the  prisoners  are  pur* 
cbiMed  by  the  jailer,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  two  of  the  inspectors^ 
and  payntent  for  tbem  provided  by 
the  fXNiiiuissioners  of  the  proper 
county.  He  delivers  out  their  work, 
and  receives  it  from  them  by  weight 
or  measure,  as  the  case  might  be* 
in  order  to  prevent  embezaiement 
aad  waste.  Ihe  work  assigned  U»e 
prisoners  is  adapted  to  their  age, 
ie^t  and  circumstances  of  health  or 
ability,  regard  beiog  had  at  the 
umt  time  to  the  employment  which 
is  most  profitable. 

The  agreement  for  the  most  valuable 
species  of  lahour,  such  as  stone-cut* 
tiitg,  aad  sawing  marble,  as  likewise 
for  the  purch^e  of  nails,  is  made 
hetweeo  the  inspector  and  employer. 
The  contracts  tor  other  work,  as 
sptaniAg^  cabinet- makers,  or  joiners' 
work.  Ice  are  commonly  entered  in- 
to with  the  jailer. 

For  each  convict,  a  separate  ac- 
count is  kept  by  the  jailer,  charging 
hun  witti  his  clothing,  sustenance, 
&e.  and  in  which  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  his  labour  is  credited. 
It  is  gjeoerally  rather  less  than  the 
wages  of  otJier  workmen  in  the  city, 
'i  hcse  accounts  are  balanced  at  snort 
perkids.  In  order  that  the  overplus 
or  proportion,  which  might  be  due 
to  tue  prisoner,  may  be  paid ,  into 
the  county  treasury  for  sale  keeping; 
and,  once  in  every  three  nuMiths, 
they  are  audited  before  the  in^pec- 
^ofs.  I'he  committee  of  inspectors, 
once  during  the  same  period  of  time, 
fi^  the  chaiges  fur  the  prisoners 
inaintenaoce,  which  depend  on  tiie 
catsciog  price  of  provisions,   &c.  . 

The  clothing  of  the  convi^tts  isal- 
^o^ether  manunctured  in  the  prison, 
and  adapted  to  the  climate  and  sea- 
*<Mk.  In  wmter,  the  men  are  dressed 
ki  JacketSi  waistcoats  and  trowsers 
^  woollen ;  and  in  summer,  with 
•<*ne  linen  shirts  and  trow»er».  The 
women  in  olain  gowns  of  the  same. 
^^  stuff  fof  the  whule  is  woven  by 
»•  iBak%  ^od  ma4e  t^  by  the  k- 


males.  There  is,  at  the  same  time, 
not  a  matrass,  sheet,  rug»  coverlid, 
nor  any  thing  else  In  that  line,  but 
what  is  likewise  manufactured  in  the 
boose.  The  store  room  contained  a 
peat  ftock,  and  variety  of  articles, 
in  Quality  equal  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind  1  have  seen  for  some  time. 
The  most  valoable  articles,  s«ch  is 
nails,  plaister  of  Parts,  marble,  Src 
are  b  such  demand,  as  generatlrto 
be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  nafanu&c* 
tured  or  prepared. 

Great  attention  Is  paid  to  the ' 
health  of  the  prisoners.  On  any  per- 
son's complaining,  and  tipon  exami^ 
nation  of  the  physician  found  to  be 
diseased,  he  is  removed  to  the  tnfir^ 
mary  of  the  prison,  his  narme  entered 
on  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
tiiere  remaiDS  until  lie  b  In  a  proper 
condition  to  leave  it.  '1  he  (lime  is 
determined  by  the  report  of  the 
physician,  which,  as  soon  as  made, 
IS  entered  in  the  keeper*s  book,  when 
the  priwner  must' immediately  resume 
his  accustomed  employment. 

While  at  thefr  work,  the  prisoners 
are  permitted  no  singing  or  laughing, 
Dor  indeed  any  conversation,  except 
such  as  may  immediately  relate  to 
their  business^  'i  ftts  prohibition  o€ 
all  unnecessary  converse  is  relied 
upon,  as  an  essential  point  for  the^ 
complete  administratioor  of  the  prison ; 
and  whoever  will  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine,  that  the  less  exertion  which 
is  given  to  the  nerves  and  organs 
of  sense,  must  calm  the  state  ofthe 
system,  and,  by  an  inimedtate  coii- 
seouence,  soften  the  disposition  of 
the^  heart,  will  as  readily  consent  to 
the  policy  of  th^  regulation.  But,  to 
enter  a  jail,  you  will  say,  without 
bein^  importuned  by '  the  frequent 
and  insolent  requestt^  of  some  prison* 
ers,  or  alarmed,  for  your  safety, 
from  the  daring  threats  and  villainous 
miens  of  others,  can  alone  proceed 
from  the  most  extraordinary  and 
severe  discipline:  and  yet  in  this 
prison  it  is  effected  wUh  ease. 

This  silence,  which  the  inspectors 
have  been  so  strict  in  enjoining  upon 
the  labourers,  has  been  as  rigidly 
put  in  practice,  and  is  the  first  cir« 
cu instance  that  will  arrest  the  alf^« 
Uqi\  of  a  stranger.     The    behaviatti' 
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and  k>oks  of  the  criniinals,  at  the 
same  tiiiie,  do  not  border  on  disgust, 
aiid  of  coulee  are  not  troublesome,  ub  oa 
1^0  af^couiit  are  they  permitted  to 
addri'ss,  ur  beg  alms  of  a  vi:iiter  ; 
nor  do  ihey  do  it.  Having  been 
iett  alone  witii  the  piUoner^i,  at 
dilFereiit  times,  in  their  several  a- 
partments,  we  wanted  not  opporl uni- 
ties lo  discover,  wlw^ther  the  tear  of 
their  keepers,  or  their  own  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  the  regulation, 
had  the  greaie:>t  weight  in  restraining 
them  from  a  breach  of  it :  the  laitt- r 
we  found  to  predominate*  None  of 
them  ever  ma<le  the  fii-st  advances 
to  tonvcrbc  with  us,  and  only  once 
was  a  tequest  venturetl,  and  then 
bj  au  industrious  siioemaker;  and 
for  what  think  you  T— For  a  piece  of 
tobacco.  Forttuiately  one  ot  our 
compao^  had  a  little,  which  was 
given  him.  A  chew  of  tobacco  is 
esteemed  a  luxury  with  most  of  them, 
but  strongly  forbidden  by  tlie  in- 
spectors, aiul  perhaps  wiih  much 
reason.  It  is  an  idle,  dirty  liabit, 
a^brds  no  nutriment  to  the  body, 
and  not  unfreijuently  leads  to  intern- 
perance  in  drinking.  Ho  we  vet  con* 
trary  our  gift  was  to  the  rules  pfUie 
prison,  and  notwithstanding  it  might 
iuive  given  otfence,  had  it  been 
known,  still  we  should  never  re- 
proach ourselves  with  our  conduct. 
He  must  want  a  heart  indeed,  wlio 
could  not  hare  found  a  disposition 
to  relieve,  if  placed  in  a  siinjlar  silu- 
atit)n.  1  be  man  was  industnoul,  his 
air  interesting,  the  manner  of  his 
recjue^L  mode:>C  and  becoming. 

All  the  prisoners  rise  at  the  davn 
ef  day  ;  so  that  after  making  their 
beds,  cleansing  and  washing  them- 
selves,  and  other  little  necessary  ar- 
raiigemeitts,  they  generally  commence 
their  labour  by  sun-rise.  Afivr  tiiis 
DO  convict  can  gO  mto  any  patt  of 
the  house,  other  than  the  place  or 
'  apihrtmeiit  assigned  lor  his  ou^inesr* ; 
and  particuUrly  the  nailers,  carpenters, 
shoemaker^,  aitd  weavers,  who  can, 
on  no*  pretence  whatever,  leave  tlieir 
shops,  or  permit  any  other  prisoner 
to  come  into  Uicm,  without  giving 
immediate  tufbrmation  to  tneir  keeper, 
or  .  by  pt-nniision  of*  the  ke»;j>er. 
The  rooms  in  which  they  work  aie 
not  locked.     About   seven   are  in  a 


shop,  one  of  whom  is  appointed  by 
the  jailer,  whose  duty  ii  is  strictly 
to  notice  all  ott'ences,  and  in  defiiult 
of  it,  is  punished .  according  to  the 
rules.  For  this,  liowever,  there  is 
little  or  no  necessity,  as  they  com- 
nioidy  woik  imder  the  mutual  in* 
specticn  of  each  others  1  he  keepers 
constantly  parade  among  the  prisoners, 
in  the  court  yatds  and   pa&>age«. 

At  the  approach  of  dusk  the  bdl 
is  rung,  when  they  must  leave  c»ff 
labour,  itn mediately  repair  to  their 
rooms,  and  form  themselves  in  sodi 
a  manner,  that  the  kee|>er  may  have 
a  pertect  view  of  every  person  be- 
longing to  each  room.  They  rennaia 
thus  formed,  till  he  calls  the  roll, 
and  counts  them:  he  then  locks  thexn 
up  in  tlieir  apartments,  but  without 
candle  or  fire,  except  in  extreme 
cold  weather.  From  tliis  time  haJf 
an  hour  is  allowed  th«mi  to  adjust 
their  betiding,  after  which  tlicy  are 
not  permitted  to  convetbe  aloud,  or 
make  a  noise. 

Four  watdimeu  are  obliged  to  con- 
tinue in  ti>e  prison  all  night :  two 
aie  within  tne  iron  grated  door,  and 
two  in  the  inspector's  room,  in  their 
tunis  they  patrole  the  passages  con- 
stantly, and  str'dtc  the  bell  cverf^ 
hour.  They  report,  on  the  momiiig 
of  the  succeeding  day,  any  remark- 
able occurrence  of  the  night,  to  the 
cl<:rk  of  the  prison,  who  commits 
the  same  to  writing,  and  lays  it  be- 
fore the  inspectors  at  their  oext 
meeting. 

In  gUng  through  thig  prison,  you 
are  not  disgusted  with  tliose  semes 
of  filth  and  misery,  which  genendly 
distinguish  jails  ^om  other  places. 
On  the  contrary,  the  industry*  cheer- 
fulnes><,  and  cieanliness,  whv^h  meet  _ 
the  eye  in  every  .  direction>  pawnot 
but  be  peculiarly  gratifying.  1  9^ 
sure  you  that  my  nostrils  wexe  not 
once  uivaded  by  the  leaift  liiuriiote- 
some  or  even  odensive  smeii.  IpfM 
bedrrooms,  the  beds  were  all  ;nHde 
tip*  and  the  floors  white,  ami  per- 
letlly  tree  from  d.rt,  'I  his  was'  «a 
surprizing,  that  one  of  our  company 
in  amazement  inquired,  how  it  wai 
possible  to  enforce  a  reguUtioo  of 
this  kind  among  so  many  people. 
•'Oh.  sir,"  answered  the.  (teeper, 
**  our  method  19  opic,  and  invariable. 
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The  prisonen  well  know  that  a 
ransg^^.s'ton  of  the  rules  is  never 
•verlooked,  anil  coutrive  to  adjust 
heir  coiuUict  acoordingly.*'  On  con- 
ersiiig  further  with  uim,  i  found 
hat  ibe  criminals  iii  the  dill'ertriit 
corns,  -f<.r  iljeir  own  convenience 
nd  comfort,  hail  adopted  among 
lemselves  secondary  and  interior 
ovnnmeiits.  One  of  their  principal 
^gulatiujis  relative  to  cleanliness 
as,  that  no  one  u  ho  found  oc  casion 
luuld  spit  tUewhere  than  m  the 
limney.    The  punishment   aimexed 

•  the  person,   who    thought    proper 

•  infringe  this  general  rule,  was 
mply  an  exclusion  from  the  society 
id  conversation  of  tiis  fellow  convicts, 
k1  this  is  found    to  be  sufficient 

Hy  lUe  laws  of  the  prison  the  house 
ust  be  swept  every  day  by  some 
le  of  the  convicts.  '1  he-  duty  is 
ken  in  rotation*  It  is  also  washed 
ce  a  week  in  the  winter,  and  twice 
the  summer,  from  one  end  to  the 
lier;  and  as  often  in  a  yrar  com- 
nAy  while- washed. 
During  the  fall  of  1793,  when  the 
Kow  fever  had  extended  its  fatal 
^ages  over  every  part  of  the  city 
d  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  we  have 
m  Mr.  Carey,  in  his  account  of 
It  cabin ity,  that  only  bix  persons 
tiie  prison  were  taken  sick,  and 
it  to  the  hospital;  although  the 
uation  of  ja.U,  even  under  the 
»t  adininistratiun,  makes  them  most 
quentiy  liable  to  the  generation 
contagious  and  other  diseases.  At  • 
s  lijne,  too,  were  contijied  there, 
order  of  Uie  French  consul,  one 
adred  and  six  1  rcnch  soldie/s  and 
lors,  besides  one  hundred  other 
toilers,  composed  of  convicts,  va- 
itits,  and  criminals  committed  for 
d. 

The  cleanliness  of  the  prisoner's 
5on  is  likewise  particularly,  at-v 
ded  to.  On  the  £rst  admission 
a  convict,  he  is  separately  lodged, 
;hed,  and  cleansed,  and  continues 
such  separate  lodging,  till  it  is 
fmed  prudent  tb  admit  him  among 
other  prisoners.  The  clothe*  in 
ch  i)e  is  committed  are  fumigated 
i  laid  by  till  his  discharge,  ihey 
ularly  sh\h  their  linen,  and  are 
ved  twice  9^  week.  Previous  to 
luieacing  their  daily  labour,  they 


are  made  to  wash  their  ^ceand  hands, 
and  ill  tiie  summer  months,  to  bathe 
themselves  in  a  large  bason  in  the 
court-yard  provided  tor  the  purpose. 
Towels  are  fixed  in  the  dfferent 
courts-  Their  hair  too  is  cut  decent 
and  short  once  in  a  month,  and  for 
the  convenience  of  the  bariier,  the 
vhole  number  of  men  is  generally 
dividtd  into  four  equal  parts;  so  that; 
ofie-fuurth  part  have  tlurir  hair  cut 
every   ueek. 

independent  of  the  individual  com- 
fort naiuratly  arising  from  a  strict  at- 
trntion  to  cleanliness,  and  its  power- 
ful conduciveness  to  health,  it  is 
more  absolutely  nece5>:ary  among 
criminals,  than  with  other  persons. 
In  a  prison  government,  whicn  con- 
templated the  amendment  r>f  its  sub- 
jects, it  cannot  viih  propriety  be 
neglected.  * 

\Vc  witnessed  a  cTciimstance, 
which  would  not  only  excite  the 
astonishment  of  all,  but  must  impress 
every  visiter's  mind  with  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  administ ration  of  the 
prison.  It  is  the  humanity  of  the 
keepers  to  the  convicts. 

Yes,  my  friend,  I  have  been  in 
a  prison,  where  the  heart  of  a  turn- 
key is  like  that  of  another  man,  and 
where  humanity  is  the  stand mg  order 
of  the  day. 

it  is  the  chief  object  of  the  keep- 
ers,  to  command  as  mucii  respect 
as  possible  from  the  ciiminal,  and 
vet  without  laying  him  under  any 
undue  fear,  or  restraint.  By  these 
means  the  convict  uecomes  in>en8ibly 
and  ^Mduaily  atiaclnid  to  him,,  and 
his  n)ind  belter  prepared  to  receive 
any  impression  he  might  wish  to 
make,  ihe  result  of  wmch  is,  that^ 
a  keeper  setdoin  speaks  to  a  prisoner* 
but  what  he  is  answered  with  respt>ct 
and  Vith  mildness. 

Although  reformed  in  other  respects, 
many  of  them  persevere  in  attesting 
their  innocence,  when  addressed  by  a 
stranger. 

Another  incident  occurred  in  our 
visit  to  the  women's  apart ment» 
which  no  less  evinced  the  good 
treatment  these  people  meet  with. 
The  keeper  who  conducted  us  through 
this  ward,  bad  been  ab>ent  tor  bOine 
time,  and  had  accidf^ntiy  called  un  a 
visit    to    the    prison.      Ibe    womeii 
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i»ere  about  retirug  frcHn  their  labour; 
DO  sooner  was  the  voice  of  this 
person  heard  on  ei»teriiig»  than  it  was 
recollected  by  a  decent  looking 
young  woman y  standing  in  the  psu- 
&age»  and  in  a  iiioinent  Davies  (tor 
that  was  his  naine)  was  whispered 
through  all  the  apartments.  Witli 
the  most  hear\feU  expressions  of  joy, 
the  hastei>ed  from  their  scats  to  wel- 
come him  on  his  return,  and  on  his 
part  he  received  them  with  a  mixed 
>en9e  of  tenderness  and  latislaciion. 
\Vbat  a  feast  would  this  have  been 
for  a  Howard's  heart  ! 

The  male  convicts  are  allowed, 
for  breakfast  and  supper,  as  much 
as  (hey  can  eat  of  a  pudding  made 
of  the  meal  of  maize  corn,  called 
mush.  At  dinner  they  have,  three 
days  iq  the  week,  about  halt  a  pound 
of  bread,  with  a  pint  of  potetoes ; 
on  other  days  mush  atid  |M>tatoe8: 
Qn  Sundai,  a  pound  of  wholesome 
meat  is  distributed  to  each  prisoner. 
Those  among  them  who  behave 
themselves  well  ire,  at  times,  per- 
mitted the  indulgence  of  procuring 
other  provisions,  at  their  own  expense, 
but  the  practice  is  not  common. 
The  nourishment  of  the  women  is  of 
the  same  quality  with  that  of  the 
male:),  only  not  as  considerable, 
from  their  services  being  less  laborious. 
Contiacts  for  the  food  of  all  the  prtMNi- 
ers  are  entered  into  bj  the  jailer, 
and  the  whole  paid  for  by  the  m- 
spectors. 

I  he  drink  of  the  ctiminalB  is  mo- 
lasses  and  water  ;  spirittAOOs  liquors 
are  forbiddeu,  except  for  medical 
purposes,  prescribed  by  the  attending 
physician ;  and  the  person  who  sells,- 
or  suffers  them  to  be  introduced, 
on  any  otlier  occasion,  subjects  him- 
self to  a  penalty  of  five  pounds : 
if  an  officer  of  the  prson,  dismu»»Son 
from  office.  The  reason  of  this 
rigorous  regulation  arises,  in  tbe  lirsi 
place,  from  the  probability  of  the 
abuse  which  might  be  made  of  the 
practice,  were  it  once  Introduced  ; 
und,  in  the  next  {>lace^  ftx>m  the 
conviction  of  the  inspectors,  that 
thoie  liquors  act  not  m>  powerfully 
in  strengthening  a  body,  doomed  to 
more  than  ordinary  toil  and  labour, 
as  the  etfects  oft  good  wholesome 
water.     That  whatever    cbeerfWluess 


or  vigour  it  may  produce  in  a  k^wum, 
it  is  merely  temporary,  and  like  aU 
high  stiinulatives,  its  operatiom  are 
no  sooner  at  an  end;  than  tbesysteio 
is  left  enervated  and  fatigued.  Noi 
are  the  inspectors  gpverued  by  lf« 
reasonable  motives  io  their  cfa(Mc< 
of  a  cheap  diet,  and  the  exdusioc 
of  much  animal  food  from  the  coc^ 
victs.  The  citiacn  who  once  make 
a  violation  of  the  family  compact 
has  lift  but  a  very  slender  daimoi 
the  pi^lic  attention:  the  only  one,  if  il 
may  be  so  called,  is  their  obli^Uici 
to  restrict  him  from  further  oppor 
tunitifs  of  tncomoKxiing  .  them,  bi 
letornration  w  other  means;  at  tlw 
same  time  with  (lie  least  possible  ex 
pen^e  to  themselves.  Happily  tbt 
legulatJon  fallen  upon  by  the  impec 
toi^,  with  respe<;t  to  the  subsistenct 
of  the  convicts*  has  appeared  mofl 
likely  to  assist,  in  arriving  at  tbi 
desideratum  of  prison  govemmenU 
than  many  others  through  the  lanii 
medium  of  diet,  although  moreeco 
nomical  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  tv< 
Ideas  of  economy  and  utiHty  are  bj 
it  more  closely  connected. 

Ihe  convicts  are  called  to  thci 
nuals  by  tiie  ringing  of  a  bell.  ^< 
saw  the  men  sit  down  to  (heir  suppet] 
and  1  do  not  recollect  a  scene  rooi^ 
interesting.  At  one  view  we  bebcii 
about  umety  fellow- creatures,  lor 
merly  lost,  as  it  were,  to  thfii 
conntry,  and  the  world,  now  colled 
ed  into  one  body,  and  observ'io| 
that  air  of  composure  and  deceoci 
to  each  other,  consequent  onlytrwi 
a  long  and  continued  practice  <i 
nH>ral  habits.  Ihey  were  seated  a 
greeabiy  to  classes,  or  mtber,  tN 
stioe-makers,  stone  cutters,  nailen 
carpenters,  and  weaven,  formed  ead 
a  distinct  claxs.  During  the  time  o 
eating,  we  witnessed  no  laughing 
nor  even  an  indecent  gesture ;  bal 
a.  perfect  and  respectful  sileoce  reigv 
ed  along  the  benches.  They  re 
mained  seated  until  all  were  rrad] 
to  rise,  of  which  notice  was  given  by  tlM 
attending  keeper,  'ihey  then  hnoiedi^ 
ately  repaired  to  theur  respectir* 
employments.  Their  eating  room  b 
the  le)t  partof  tlie  court  of  the  M 
ground  tloor  or  half  story, 

A  pemon  would  conclude,  that  a* 
moug  these  prisoners,  node   up  ^ 
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llie  ^np  of  toei€tj«  there  could  Dot 
possibly  exist  tbe  bntnoBV  and  good 
order  which  pervades  and  it    visible 
-in  every  part  of  the  prison^  and  na- 
turally toqitire»  by  what  meaito   this 
decency  of  deportment  can  he  brought 
about     i   will  answer  yon,  my  dear 
sir:  not  by  tiuch  c-orponil  punishmeut 
as  whipping,    'i  his  is  now  entirely  un* 
known  in    the    prison :    the    keepers 
are  not  even  allowed  to  la^r  violent 
handi»  on  uny  ot    tlie    criminals.      I 
hav'  olten  wondered,  for   my    part» 
that,  in  civilized    countries,    buch    a 
mode  of  punishment  should  be  counte- 
nanced—one  tliat   originated    among 
savages.      To  expose  the  bare  back 
of  a  bun\an  creature  to  the  lash   of 
a   whfpj    or    cow-bkin,    is,    to  me» 
horrid;    1    never    saw    it   executed, 
without  feeling  every  sense  of  indig- 
nation.     Can  it  be   supposed,   that, 
after  lixing  upon  a  man  so  indelible 
a  stigma  as  tne  furrows  of  tbe  lash, 
any  bope  of  reformation  can  be  cherish  • 
ed?      Is  not  all  his  spirit  destroyed, 
while  labouring  under  an   infamy   of 
the  kind  >      Aw  J    will  it    doc  tinaily 
force  him    to    despair,    and    conse- 
quently oblige  him  to  seek  revenge, 
by   repeatedly    harrassiug   the    race 
who  Ovcasioned  it;     Wherc,(^  I  ask, 
is  the  victim  to   the  scourg^   who 
has  not  become  more  hardened  and 
depraved. 

Besides,  the  slightest  exammation 
into  the  springs  of  human  action 
will  fully  demonstrate  the  uselessness 
of  this  mode  of  punishment  We 
know  that  there  are  in  evei^  man, 
even  in  the  most  hardened  onenUers, 
s5me  few  sparks  of  honour,  a  certain 
consciousness  of  tbe  intrinsic  beauty 
of  moral  goodne^^  which  though 
they  may  be  latent  and  apparently 
extmgoislied,  yet  may  at  any  time 
be  kmdled  and  roused  Into  action, 
by  tlie  application  of  a  proper  stimu- 
lus. This  ktiroulus  must  not  be  such 
a  one  as  woukl,  in  its  o|)erations, 
suppress  any  of  those  passioqs  with 
which  it  ought  to  act  in  ynison ; 
hot,  on  the  contrary,  should  awaken 
them  as  much  as  possible.  ^  very 
predominant  One  is  emuhttioii :  de- 
stroy that,  and  you  at  once  paralyze 
the  efforts  of  the  soul,  and  place  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  all  that  is  gpod 
a>id  great    h  is  this  pssson  which' 
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spurt  lit  to  every  worthr  action; 
governs  all'  ranks,  ftom  the  prince 
fo  the  peasant ;  and  to  which  we  are 
iodebfed  ior  a  great  part  of  the  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place 
among  mankind. 

The  managers  of  the  prison  have 
•o  great  a  coi.fidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  mild  and  gentle  measures  of  treat- 
ment, that  the}'  will  not  suffer,  oa 
any  account,  ^uch  a  constraintive 
measure  as  placing  a  crimuiai  In 
irons;  conceiving  it  by  no  means 
calculated  to  produce  in  the  mind 
of  the  convict,  tlie  amelioration  which 
b  thought  so  essential  for  his  amend- 
ment Nor  are  the  keepers  permitt- 
ed to  carry  sabres,  pbtoU,  or  weapons 
of  any  kind,  as  is  customary  in 
prisons,  nor  even  a  cane,  for  fear 
that  on  a  trifling  provocation  tbej 
might  be  induct  to  oeat  a  crimi* 
nal. 

The    keepers    and    turnkeys,    mj 
dear  sir,  are  not  similar  in   any   re- 
sptct  to  those    in    other   countries; 
fL>r  mdependent  of  the   little    mcH* 
nation  they  might   have  to    ill  treat 
a  criminal,  the    strong   recommenda- 
tions required  for  their  sobriety  and 
hfumanity,  being  always  necessary   to 
the  appointment   of    proper    persons 
to  fill  those  offices,  still  tliey  would 
find  the  abuse  almost  impracticable, 
from  the  unremitted  vigilance  and   at- 
tention of  the  inspectors.     The   ap- 
pointment too  of  the  jailer  is    more 
particuhu-ly  attended  to,  as  upon  htm* 
m  a  great  measure,  devolves  a  duty, 
which,  if  well  executed,  cannot    fail 
to  ensure  a  more  complete  success* 
to  tbe  new  mode  of  discipline.    His 
salary,  therefore,    is   fully    adequate 
to  ins  services,  as  are  those  of   the 
mierior  officers.    The  total  prohibition 
ag^in  of  all  perquivtes,    whether   a- 
ristng  froin  the  purcliase  of  favours, 
or  the  retailing  of  spirituous  liquors, 
dbmission  fee>,  and  ui  fuct  extort  ioiH 
of  any  kind;  the  unqualified  proscrip- 
tion of  fetters,  beattng,  and  all  arbi- 
trary conduct  whatever,  and*  the  end 
of  the  institution,  aiming  at  the    re- 
formation instead  of  the  debasement 
of  criminals,  makes  the  jailer's  duty 
an  humane  one,  and  of  course  ren- 
den  the  place  an  object  with  many 
worthy  penons  in    the  oomnHinltt  ; 
when  ia  most   parts  of    the  wond, 
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t]>e  natur*  of  their  prison  govemre«iUt 
partakes  of  so  miicb  depravity,  that 
t/ic  very  existence  of  tl\em  de^endt 
on  the  exclusion  of  meo  of  sensibility 
liom  ttMse  stations.  » 

i)rt  the  first  entrance  of  a  convicti 
ttilf  inspectors  receive  trom  2  proper 
officer  of  the  court*  before  whom 
(be  conviction  was  had,  a  brief  re- 
port  of  the  circutnstauces  attending 
bis  crime;  particularly  such  as  tend 
to  palliate  or  aggravate  H,  with  other 
information  respecting  his  behaviour 
on  bis  trial, 'and  his  general  conduct 
previous  to  and  after  receiving  the 
sentence  of  tlie  court.  'Ibis  know- 
ledge of  the  prisoner's  character  and 
disposition,  wnife  it  alTords  them  an 
opportunity  6f  ascertaining  the  degree 
oi  care,  which  may  be  requisite  for 
the  annihilation  of  his  former  b^id 
habits,  is  yet  attendetl  with  anotiheV 
advantage, "  that  it  early  evinces  to 
the  criminal  the  strictness  with  which 
be  may  afterwards  expect  to  be 
treated.  He  is  then  informed  of#  and 
iViade  fully  acquainteil  with  the  rules, 
aiid  jgovernment  of  the  prison,  and 
at  the  same  instant  no  pains  are 
wanting,  on  tliepstrtof  the  inspectors^ 
to  enforce  upon  his  mind  the  strength 
of  moral  obligations;  the  breach  he 
has  made  of  those  obligations;  the 
consequent  injury  done  thereby  to 
the  society  which  protected  him  ; 
the  forfeit  he  has  made  of  that  pro- 
tection; and  the  necessity  of  making 
a  compensation  bv  his  example  or 
amendment.  Ado  to  this,  every  en- 
couragement is  given  him  to  per- 
form  his  duty  with  alacrity,  and  to 
observe  a  decency  of  conduct  towards 
his  keeper  and  co- associates.  Ani- 
mated also  with  a  promise  and  hope, 
that  an  enlargement  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  he  is  sentenced 
to,  will  most  probably  follow  a  long 
ami  uninterrupted  line  of  good  be- 
haviour, the  prisoner  easily  becomes 
lensible  of  the  policy  of  a  respectful, 
industrious   deportment. 

I'he  inspectors,  it  ought  to  have 
been  mentioned,  are  authorized  to 
intercede  witli  the  executive  power 
lor  the  pardon  of  reformed  convicts, 
and  are  generally  able  by  their  in- 
tiuence  to  obtain  it.  The  right  never- 
theless they  never  exercise,  but  with 
eoctreme  cautioo;    and  ualcss>  from 


the  repeat^  rcpocta  of  the  jailcv 
and  keepers*  they  are  persuaded 
that  a  prisoner  hat  uoiformly  demean- 
ed hunself  with  propriety,  has  re<' 
peoted  of  his  past  tollies,  and  in 
tact  that  a  visible  change  ami  com* 
pletc  ameiulment  has  taken  place. 

At  times  the  inspectors*  m  their 
tour  of  duty,  make  it  a  point  to 
discourse  with  all  the  criminals,  one 
by  one  separately,  in  order  to  as- 
sure thenv  of  their  relative  duties* 
considered  at  men*  moralists,  and 
members  of  society.  The  exhcota- 
tiooSf  on  these  occasions,  proceed 
from  them  with  such  a  philanthro- 
pic calmness,  so  much  warmth  of 
lieart,  that  their  appearance  among 
the  convicts  never  tails  to  cast  a  fresh  < 
beam  of  comfort  on  every  covntenance.  1 
Richard  H.  M***»*,  esq.  entered 
while  we  were  in  the  women's  ward. 
He  had  the  jail  book  in  one  haud^ 
and  a  pencil  m  the  other.  This  is 
customary  with  the  inspectors  00 
duty.  Among  others,  a  young  negrets 
acfcosted  him  on  the  subject  of  her 
coiUinement.  .  With  simplicity  was 
her  tale  delivered-^with  attention  was 
It  listened  to.  Her  sentence,  if  I 
mistake  not,  was  two  years  Imprisob- , 
ment,  nine  months  only  of  which 
had  been  complied  with.  No  excep- 
tion w  as  ever  taken  to  her  conduct  since 
her  first  entrance ;  it  had  been  regu- 
larly^ pleasing.  But  the  demand  for 
a  discharge  was  certainly  unreason- 
able, and  in  that  light  viewed  by 
Mr.  M.  and  all  of  us.  On  his  ex- 
postulating with  her,  on  the  impro* 
priety  of  remitting  so  great  a  pro* 
portion  of  the  sentence,  she  declared 
herself  satisfied  with  bis  reasonuigt 
and  resumed  her  employment  at  tlie 
spinning-wheel  with  cheerfulness  »6 
activity.  Such,  my  friend,  b  the 
result  of  deliberate  penuaskm  b 
matters  of  this  kind. 

A  criminal  again,  is  well  aware 
that  wantonly  to  I'nsult,  or  thwart 
the  precepts  of  an  inspector,  wouki* 
in  addition  to  tl>e  penalties  annexed 
(o  this  transgression  by  the  rules  of 
the  house,  render  him  desfiicable  in 
the  eyes  of  hb  brother  coovicb  ;  * 
consideration  of  serious  weight  with 
all  of  them. 

AH  means  are  used  by  the  inip^' 
toft^  to  promote  moral  and  reUgiow 
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Improvement  in  the  prison,   by    tfie 
in  irod  action  of  useful   books  amongst 
Uio«e  who    request    them,    and-  the 
procuring    ttie    regular    performance 
of  diirtne  service,      io    assist    tliem 
in    the  pursuit  of  the  kitier    arrange- 
ment«  the  task  is   voliMitarily  under- 
taken  every.  Sunday    forenoon    and 
afternoon,  by  some  one    of  the    so- 
ciety of  quakers,    or   the   clergy    of 
jtlifierent    denomtnationi,    and  some- 
times by  the   bbhop.     The   service 
consists  ofoi  sermon,  and    a  lecture, 
«ii  subjects  suited  to  4be  situation  uf 
*<be  convicts.     AH  tiie  convicts,   and 
other  prisoners,  both   male   and    fe. 
*tnate9  are  compelled  to  give  attend- 
"knee,    and    airaoge   themselves    ac- 
'**    %x>rding  to  classes,    'lliis  is  the  only 
time  in  the  week  that    the  ditferent 
I       49lassea  of  prisoners  have  a    view    of 
r'^Swch  other.    fVom    one   of   the    in* 
I       tpectors  I  learned,  thattiieir  attentttfn 
I       iA  the  speaker;  and  decency  of  con*- 
^iicly  on  thes^  occasions,.  ts-oeouHarly 
Mriking  to  a  by  Zander.     i*he  place 
%pp6hiled  fo^  the  pui'pose  is  the  long 
I       cottrt  of  the  first  fcont  story. 

After  so  many  ditferent  methods 
of  inculcating  radrality  among  tlie 
inhabitants  of  tlie  js&il,  a  very  strong 
motive  to  the  efleeting  of  which  is 
Ibuiid  to  be  the  good  es^ample  and 
reformation  of  the  major  part  of  them, 
you  may  inquire,  are  there  not  men, 
nevertheless,  so  hardened  as  to  re* 
quire  a  much  more  forcible  restraint 
from  vk»  thai  this?  is  there  no 
motive  of  fear  to  govern  charaet^ 
like  these?  No  punishmene  r— Yes, 
my  friend,  there  is  a  principle  not 
onlv  of  fear,  btit  of  horror;  there  is 
%  areaded  punishment,  as  shall  be 
explained  to  you. 

When  a  convict  has  committed 
an  offence,  by  refusing  to  ial>our, 
by  profiine  cursing  and  swearing,  or 
by  auarrdting  andt  abusive  %«ords, 
.flee,  he  is  first  w^amed  of  il  by  the 
inspectors,'  the  jailer,  or  the  keeper, 
but  no  liarsh  words  are  s|K>ken  by 
cither  of  tb«m,  to  damp  the  ^)irft 
fitf,'or  expose  the  [irisonen.  On  the 
cmitrary;  L  rep«at,  that  every  mild 
roeasore  is  made  use  of  to  persuade 
^m  from  the  sam^  ^i%r,  and  how 
mocb  it  is  their  inte^r*  lb  adhere 
(o  an  uniform  -good  behaviour.  If 
Ihb  bib  in  bri»ging  a  cnmiuBl  to  i 


proper  sense  of  his  mlscondttct,  and 
he  is  observed  to  be  still  caUbus, 
and  likely  to  continue  so,  recounie 
is  finally  had  to  a  punishioent,  which 
places  him  in  a  situation  wiiene  no* 
thing  but  reflection  can  occupy  his 
mind,  and  which  must  necessarily 
compel  him  to  tistcm  to  the  advice 
of  another  monitor.  1  his  is  by  soli- 
tary confinement,  which  leads  me  to 
describe  you  tiie  cells  which  we  last 
of  all  visited. 

'Ihe^ie  cells  are   contained    in    a 
brick  building  of  two  stories,    mised 
upon  arches,  and   early  directed   bv 
t&e  legislature  to  be  built,    for   the 
pur(>ose  of  this  mode  of  punishment 
It  is  contiguous  to  the   east  wing  of 
the  prison,  and  situated  \n    a   yard 
of  the  dimensions   of  bne   hundred 
and  eighty    feet    by   seventy.     Ihf 
greatest  part  of  the  yard    is    appro* 
priated  for    a    garden,  managed  by 
some  of  the  convicti^,  wherein  ire  a 
variety  of  irUits  and'*  vegetables^     lii 
number  tlio  cells   are    sixteeH^   and 
'  kom  their  pecnliar  cohstrtictioi  and 
solitary  sltuatidn,    appear  to  iffe    to 
be  better  calculated  to    bring  an  oif- 
fender  to  a  review  of .  himself  and 
conduct,  than  any    punilhment   that 
Ciin  possibly  be  contrived,    'ilie  di- 
mensions of  them  are  eight  feet    in 
length,  six  in  breadth,   and    ten    in 
height,  with  no  ground  floor,    strong 
thick  partition  walls  and  arched  over 
with   brick.     I'hey    are    all  ranged 
along  passages  five  feet  .wi<ie,  ihlht 
first  and  second  storier  tSi  -the  biffkl^ 
ing.     The  'entrance   at  the  head  o^ 
each  stair  case  is  well  secifetl,   by  i 
strong    door   wKh   Idcks   knd'bohsi 
and  the   entry  to  each   p-asi^age  wItH 
two  other  dours,  one  of  \hOod,  fastens 
ed  by  a  diaiir  t«y  anothei*  df'  Ifo;]^ 
To  each  ceil,  again,' tl)t re  Is  a>QO()eii 
and  iron  door,  the  latter  secured  by 
a  long   bar  fitting   a   |tapf^    tn    tl/e 
wnil,  about  t%o  ti^t  froili  the   door 
and  histened,  lowe  of  them  with  pad* 
locks,  and    o^l^ers    by  bars    running 
through  the  ftaples  down  to  the  floor; 
In    evjcry    cell    there    is    one  small 
window,  placed  high  \ip  and  out  of 
ttie '  reach  of  the  convict ;  th^  windovv 
#)p11  secured  by  a  double  iron  grating,' 
so  that,  provided  an  eiSTorl  to  get  to 
ft  wa4  successhil,  th*    p«r6<)h    cotfld 
ptre^ifflB  wlher  tfe^te)^  'or  eaithi 
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on-  account  of  the  tbicko^ts  ol  the 
vrall,  and  a  louver  outside  admitting 
the  light  in  an  oblique  direction 
from  above.  1  he  criminal,  while 
confined  here,  it  permitted  no  coo- 
▼enience  of  bench,  table,  or  even 
bed,  or  auy  thing  else  but  uhat  is 
barely  nec«*ssary  to  support  li^, 
without  a  rt>k  of  endangering  hit 
health.  .  A  privy  is  placed  at  one 
comer  of  it  is  apartment,  leading  to 
the  common  sewer  communicating 
with  the  tiver,  which  may  btf  cleans- 
ed at  pleasure  by  turning  a  cock 
fixed^to  a  pipe  f  this  pipe  is  conveyed 
to  a  cistern,  placed  in  the  up|>er  part 
of  the  biiihling,  near  the  root',  filled 
with  water  b)  a  pump  descending 
throngli  tl)e  entries  of  each  story  to 
a  uell  under  the  buikling.  Ihe  si- 
tuation of  these  ceUs  is  high  and 
healthy,  not  subject  to  damps*  at 
dungeons  under  ground  generally  are. 
They  a«e  finislMrd  wiui  lime  and 
plaister;  whiierwatlied  twice  a  year; 
and  in  every  respect  at  clean  at 
any  part  of  the  prison.  In  winter, 
stoveti  art  placed  in  the  passagei^  to 
keep  the  ceils  warmy  from  which  the 
^•iivicts  may  receive  a  necessary  de* 
gree  of  heat,  without  beti^  able  to 
get  at  the  fire.  No  communication 
wha^ver  between  the  persons  in  the 
different  cells  can  be  effected,  the 
walb  bein^  so  thick  as  to  render  the 
loudest  voice  perfectly  unintelligible; 
and  as  to  any  otlier  sound,  except- 
ing the  keeper*s  voice,  and  the  un* 
locking  of  doors,  they  seldom  heir, 
*J1iat  the  criminal  may  be  prevented 
from  teeiitf  any  person  at  much  at 
D09tible»  his  provisions  are  only 
Dfougjbt  him  once  a  day*  and  thit 
ia  (iie  morning. 

You  may  conceive,  my  friend, 
what  an  effect  the  punikiiment  pf 
being  confined  in  one  of  the^e^  cells 
must  have  on  a  re£raciorv  offender. 
For»  besides  every  ccjoiiideration    of 

L dreary  solitude  an  '  a  want  of  com* 
ty  and  which  must  necessarily 
produce  in  a  mind,  ihus  forced  lo 
Itt  own  mediutionif,  an  unjeasy  re* 
merobrancje  of  the  convict's  crime 
and  errors*  fhere  it  added  a  more 
ptnful  one;  that  it»  only  half  an 
allowance  of  provitiottt,  consisting  of 
lK«ad  and  waier.  'Ibe  utility  nf  the 
punl>hmept  hat.  j^ep   fully  dfmon- 


atvated  by  experiment ;  for  a  pritoaer 
was  seldom  kn<^wn  to  continue  long 
in  a  cell,  before  be  has  early  be. 
come  sensible  of  the  diffpreoce  of 
his  situaiion,  and  uould  willingly 
have  returned  to  that  regularity  of 
conduct  and  industry,  whicn  his  mis- 
guided iolly  had  iuduced  bini  to  de* 
part  from.  Several  ol  the  mo^t  harden- 
ed and  audacious  criminals*  on  whom 
all  other  modes  uf  discipline  were 
attended  with  efftctsthe  very  reverie 
of  what  they  were  designed  to  pro- 
doce,  and  who  in  fact  viere  held  as 
objects  incapable  of  ameodmei«t,  have 
bc«n,  by  the  simple  punisiinient  of 
ao/t/oi^  confinement,  trantformed  into 
such  a  calmness  of  disposition,  at  to 
have  become  entire  new  beiogt^andtbe 
leatt  troublesome  afterward  among 
the  prisoners  We  »aw  three  pmons  in  | 
the  cells:  they  pleaded  hard  for  their  i 
enlargement  once  more  among  their 
fellow  convicta,  and  offered  to  con- 
form to  any  labour,  to  be  releaKd 
from  their  miserable  mansions. 

As  to  the  quantum  of  confinement 
necessary  to  reform  a  prisoner,  it  u 
determiiied  at  the  discretion  of  the 
jailer,  who  is  notwithstanding  obliged 
to  inform  the  inspectors  of  it  as  soon 
as  convenient  I*  or  a  criminal  who 
refuses  U>  labour^  it  is  generally  4S 
hours,  and  for  other  oficnces  ia  a 
like  propoi-tioii,  according  to  the  exi* 
geiice  ot  the  case.  It  operates  ex* 
tremely  to  tJie  prejudice  of  a  cob- 
vict  to  undergo  this  punishment,  as 
he  mcurs  by  it  a  lost  of  the  ex- 
penses of  his  board,  washing*  aad 
IfKlging,  i^hfch  are  still  charged  to 
his  debt,  and  to  make  up  phkh 
must  consequently  render  his  industry 
and  services  the  greater  ato*  beiaf 
again  employed. 

Brides  those  or^ed  into  the  cells 
for  transgressing  the  rules  of  thjB  housfi 
there  ar«  other  persons,  wl^teofigi* 
nal  sentence  includes  the  article  of 
solitary  confipement,  at  well  as  hard 
labour,  'ihese  are  the  convicts  con* 
templated  by  the  law  as  belon^g 
to  the  first  class;  such  as  penops 
guilty  of  rape,  arsgg,  and  other  of- 
fences,  of  which  1  hatir  ahr^ady  spok<a> 
They  are  p^  madf,  however,  Ip 
undergo  tlie.  uhole  o(^  their  term .  of 
fxmfinemenc  at  first,  although  fbfi 
|reatcu  piopoftlon  if  gen^i^^  i^ 
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ir«d»  Mere  they  are  pevmiltcd  to 
l>our.  I'be  int|)«ctori  bave  tfie 
wer  to  direct  the  infliction    of   it 

tocb  interTsb*  and  in  the  manner 
fy  shall  judge  be^t,  provided  the 
lole  term  ik  complied  uith«  during 
!  stay  of  the  criminal  m  prtvop. 
rsont  of  this  detcription  ami  claM, 
*.  upon  their  request  furnished  h  ith 
book  to  read,  generally  the  Ne^ 
■stament. 

There  U  »ott  perhaps,  a  physic^) 
iise,  which  has  so  powerful  an  if|- 
ence  on  the  moral  fiKulty,  as  that 
9oHimy  confinement;  nasmuch  aa 
is  the  only  one  which  can  give^ 
indly  communicatjon  with  the 
trt.  We  become  by  k  gradually 
)ttain|ed  with  a  true  knowledge  of 
ndves;  «rith  the  purity  or  the 
stales  prescribed  to  us  by  our 
itctences;  and  of  course  easier 
nvinced  of  tiie  necemty  of  t-oii- 
ming  to  them.     It  is  in  this  state 

seclotioo  from  Che  world,  that 
!  mind  can  be  brought  to  con- 
iH>late  itself,  tojodgeofits  poirefs^ 
I  thence  to  acquije  the  resoiutioo 
1  energy  necessary  to  protect  iu 
nues  from  the  iiitrusion  ofyicioua 
ughts;  for  'Mbe  actions   of  men 

iiothini;  more  than  their  thoughts 
iight  into  substance  and  being. 
Ve  completed,  by  a  riew  ot  the 
tar^  ceils,  our  whole  tour  tiiroygh 

prison.  We  were  an  hour  gi^it«C 
Migb  the  dt^Tefent  apartments ;  and 
iedare  to  you,  that  never  did  I 
ure  visit  a  place  which  gave  me 
much  satistaction ;  never  once  in 
lanu&ctor;^,  in  which  indnstryand 

ahn'osi  ipseparable  companions, 
d  Orderapd  Contentment,  appeared 
Itave  so  firm  an  abode.  1  had 
rd  much  of  the  place  before  1 
It,  b«^  ponfirss  it  exceeded  every 
I  I  had  lormed  of  it ;  and  to 
rey  ^on  tlir  same  perfect  idea  of 

institution  1  have,  b  not  iu  my 
rer.  Stiifice  it  to  say,  that  iQ\\f 
ipasaion  was  appealed  to  by  no 
ressing  jtale  of  tyranny,  or  ill 
(e,  no  /Dries  of  poverty,    no  sighs 

jtears  of  wretchedness:  on  the 
trary,  we  witnessed  all  that  could 
Sbt  and  gratify  the  niiud.  Clean- 
is  not  wten  equalled,  even  in 
ate  iMNMet;    labour  ever    steady 

gwiitanl;  iMpcctora  inttrDcting; 


keepers  pertusdwg;  and  crimiualt 
receiving,  ^ith  attention  and  thank* 
fulness,  precepts  for  their  future  iega>- 
lation  and  coociuct:  in  a  word,  the 
whole  presenting  one  picturesque 
scene  of  homantty,  j«stlce»  benev^ 
leni-e,  and  gratitude. 

Government  or  tiie  public  cootrf* 
bttte  not  one  shilling  towards  the 
fnaintenaac^  of  the  jailer,  keepers, 
jlcc.  or  to  the^  payment  of  iheit 
sgfciries  aild  other  'expen«es.  'I  he 
mopey  is  simply  advanced  by  them. 

By  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Philadelphia  prison  it  appears,  thai 
the  yearly  aggregate  of  the  disburse, 
menu  has  not,  for  several  years  past, 
amounted  to  at  much  as  it  did  for- 
iperly ;  notwi^)i$fandiog  the  altemtUm 
made  in  the  modes  oi  punlsbinent 
throufl^ut  the  slate  has  rendered  il 
expedient  to  maintain  more  peri^ons 
In  confinement,  and  for  longer  periods. 
|**or  this  reason,  under  the  present 
discipline,  pr'isonei?  are  not  governe4 
by  beating,  by  iropsyor  any  capridmif 
constraints  of  turnkeys.  Convicts, 
vagabonds,  persons  accused,  unnily* 
or  ruoa^y  apprentices,  or  seryanti, 
are  not  now  intermingled  and  lieape4 
together,  Iienity  has  suprrseded  the 
abuse  ojf  power;  cleanliness  apd  jcoui- 
fort  take  tlie  place  of  li  t))  anc^ 
misery.  Hence  nut  as  many  <lisease<i, 
quarrels,  or  escapes;  a  necessity  fof 
fewer  keepers;  less  medical  asgistancel 
carpenters',  or  blackso»itii«'  repairs. 
Ice.  Ihe  physician's  bill  actually 
does  not  aipouiit  to  the  same  by 
foor-filibs;  tiiat  of  the  bLicksmiti^ 
has  decreased  in  a  still  greater  pror 
portion,  bo  that  thb  annual  oyerpluf 
expected  to  arise  from  the  greater 
cjconomy  of  one  system  than  the 
other,  would  of  itself  soon  tonn  a 
fund  adequate  to  the  reimbur«eineui 
of  such  Slims  as  might  be  iKcessariU 
advanced  for  the  purpose  of  com. 
mencmg  a  reform;  while  (he  isMiea 
and  profits  of  the  different  establish.^ 
ments  of  manufactories  by  tlte  lat>our 
of  criminals,  wot  id  afford  a  clear 
and  considerabte  gain  to  the  govern. 
menL  But  even  supposing,  for  in- 
stance, tiiat  the  whole  would  occasicq 
an  increase  of  the  public  taxes,  whal 
Is  it,  wlieo  placed  in  coinpeiiiioii 
ivith  the  numerous  advairtages  tiiat 
may  follow,    the  fe^eaftKt4K:ietjr, 
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the  belter  seniority  of  the  Iivts  miid 
properly  of  ttie  ))ersons  upon  whom 
those  trilmtes  are  levied.  No  orderly 
citizen  would  think  liii  mite  lit  t>e- 
stowed  for  purposes  of  this  kind, 
l^egislatures,  at  every  session,  em- 
ploy themselves  in  enacting  laws  for 
cutting  new  J^oads,  beautifying  cities 
or  buildings,  and  public  money  ex^ 
)>ended  to  accomplish  them ;  while 
criminal  codes  lay  iit  the  archives  of 
a  slate,  and  few  are  induced  to  revise 
them,  until  the  parchitietits  onwhick 
they  are  written  become  eitller  mu>ty 
Or  wonn-eateti.  At  the  tame  lime, 
there  offers  no  where  a  more  ample 
field  for  improvement  than  in  the 
bcicnce  of  forming  good  penal  systems ; 
for  of  all  others  it  has,  in  proponioa 
to  Us  magnitude,  been  the  least  at* 
tended  toi  and  Burdy  f*w  ought  to 
be  more  Interesting,  at  few  are  more 
immediately  connected  with  our 
happiness.  The  chief  end  of  civil 
government  is  a  preservation  o^  the 
tocial  compact ;  and  as  public  mea- 
sores  approach  to  that  point,  so  must 
Ihey  preserve  a  greater  degree  of 
brillianc}'*  and  become  more  the 
objects  of  general  admiration. 

Ibe  pritan  and  its  several  apart* 
ments  are  under  ihe  superiaieiid^ce 
of  a  board  or  committee  of  inspectors, 
with  legal  powers,  chosen  from  the 
mass  of  citizens.  Tlie  ckdioa*  of 
one  half  of  them  -  takes  pbcc  every 
six  months^  when  those  who  derirc 
it  are  generally  re-elected.  The  ap- 
pohitment  i*M..  strictly  with  the  mayor 
and  two  aldermen  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  person  chosen  cannot  de. 
dine  without  inctnring  a  penalty  of 
ten  pounds ;  but  ih^  common  practice 
latterly  has  been,  that  the  inspectors 
going  out  of  office  should  nominate 
;as  their  suc?cesv>rs,  oiher  persons 
willing  to  undertake  the  duty,  which 
is  always  confirmed.  The  board  con- 
^sts  of  tueUe,  seven  of  whom  form 
a  qttf*rwfH^  and  meet  once  a  fortnight 
in  the  inspectors*  room.  Twoofthtm 
ifcre  obliged  to  go  over  the  wliolc 
prison  together  every  Monday,  and 
ofiener,  if  occasion  icquires,  who  are 
named  vi$iltftg  ins^iectors.  i  heir 
^duty  is  to  inspect  not  only  the  jailer 
and  other  ofticere,  but  particularly 
the  behaviour  and  disposition  of  the 
pci^ooeis;  Ao  aee  fiAt  jtliey  ^rc  pro- 


periy  and  suflliciently  vmpioyed;  t| 
inquire  into  iheir  health,  and  taki 
care  that  their  food  is  serfcd  ifl 
quantity  and  quality  agreeably  ii| 
the  directions  ot  the  board ;  th»  th 
sick  are  properly  provided  for;  am 
that  suitable  clothing  and  beddiii 
be  fumbhed  to  all.  Fhey  heir  tk 
grievances  of  the  prisoners,  and  bruj 
forward  the  cases  of  such  whosecoo 
duct  anu  circumstances  may  appu 
to  merit  the  atteiitioD  of  the  boad 
Ihey  cause  letums to  be  made  o« 
by  the  clerk  of  the  prison,  and  lai 
before  the  committee  montidy,  of  ^ 
the  prisoners^  their  crimes,  length  i 
confinement,  by  whom  comtnitte^ 
and  how  discharged  since  the  pn 
ceding  return.  Besides  «  regular  4 
tendance  of  the  visiting  inspectoa 
the  prison  is  every  day  vi&ited  \ 
someone  or  more  of  tbecoromlttfl 
They  all  take  great  delight  io,  a 
are  indefatigable  in  the  executioa  i 
the  bumaiie  task  allotted  them. 

Subject  to  th^  directions  of  tl 
commiUee  are  a  jaileress»  lour  kccp^ 
one  turnkey,  and  a  clerk.  Tbecool 
scullion,  barber,  and  other  attendant 
are  convicts>  who  are  credited  i( 
their  services  in  proportion  to  tl 
time  and  labour  tbey  expend.  Iv; 
surprised  to  find  « 'female  in  die  fir 
appointment;  and,  on  inquiry*  fouo 
that  her  husband  was  foruierly  jailc 
Discharging  the  duties  of  a  teiid< 
|>areDt  towards  his-  daughter,  iofectt 
with  tJie  yellow  fever  in  1793i  } 
caoglit  the  disorder,  and  died,  leavii 
tlie  prisoners  to  regret  the  loss  of 
friend  and  protector,  and  the  con 
munity  that  of  a  valuable  dtize 
In  consideration  of  his  faithful  p^ 
formance  of  the  functions  of  bl 
oftice,  his  widow  was  nomh»ted  t 
succeed  him.  She  is  exoeediagj 
attentive  and  humane.  Your  uixj 
related  to  nie,  wbait  to  many  wool 
appear  a  curious  anecdote  of  thi 
bdy.  It  occurred  in  his  visit  tutll 
prison.  After  cop^nrsing  with  b^ 
for  some  time«  tie  ioquirtd  of  b^l 
whether  there  were  no  inconveoieiK^ 
attending  the  iustitutk)n.  With  l4 
greatest  concern  she  replied,  tbj 
there  was  9ne,  which  ,^i9''  htx  ^ 
small  degree  of  uneasiness:  ^tkat  tfa 
debtors  in  their  apartmentSy  fnul 
bejing  able  taovtrliwk  fk^^ymdi 
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fbcprnoRi  nMid«-facr  fear  tliat  their 
Moversing  lo^Uier*  .»weanog»  &c« 
might  corrupt  tb€  mora/$  of  her 
people.  You  may  think  it  strange, 
Jiat  debtors  should  corrupt  criminaU  ; 
m  the  case  is  really  so,  for  there 
s  certainly  as  much  if  not  more 
nortlity  among  the  latter  than  the 
jnrmer.  And  so  fully  convinced  were 
be  inspectors  of  ber  apprehensions 
Mfiiig  well  founded,  tliat,  to  remedy 
he  defect,  they  have  since  had  the 
^riioo  wall  raised. 

,  Pursuant  to  the  directiont  of  the 
{•gi&iature,  the  prison  is,  at  stated 
leriudji,  visited  by  a  committee,  con. 
Hsting  of  the  mayor  and  a  certain 
lumber  of  aldermen,  < with  some  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court. 
the  governor  of  the  state  likewue, 
the  judges  and  juries  of  all  other 
(ourts,  pay  a  visit  to  the  institution 

furiiig  the  tame  intervals  of  time. 
bese  visits  were  onginally  intended 
by  the  legislature,  as  well  in  order 
to  ascertain  bow  far  the  abolition  of 
he  old  criminal  code  would  t>e  pro* 
iuctive  of  the  means  of  preventing 
irickedncss  and  crimes,,  as  to  take 
are  that  the  attention  of  (he  inspectors 
hoM  be  unremitted.  They  are  now 
tmlered  not  so  necessary,  as  the  in* 
K>vaion  has  been  crowned  with  sue- 
^  and  the  vigilance  of  the  inspec- 
on  not  likely  to  diminish,  when 
loiie  are  appointed  except  upon 
bcir  request  or  consent.  They  never- 
hclest  answer  one  good  md ;  for 
he  approbation  of  such  respectable 
ommutees  must  at  all  times  tend 
0  increase  the  care  of  those  entrusted 
kill)  the  management  of  the  bouse. 
1  here  are  likewise  two  other  visiting 
ommittees,  who  do  not  superintend, 
ut  noiwitlistandmg  have,  at  any 
^nie,  from  the  nature  of  their  duties, 
fee  access  to  the  prison.  One  is 
ora  the  society  for  alleviating  the 
iiseries  of  public  prisons,  who,  as 
Tore  observed,  were  the  chief  pro- 
^ters  of  the  present  improvemtnt 
the  penal  code.  I'he  only  pay 
itteiition  to  that  part  of  the  prison 
»here  the  vagrants  and  persons  con* 
Sned  for  trial  are  lodged,  and  to 
K^hom  several  of  the  foregoing  salu* 
^y  regulations  do  not  extend. 
Miey  afford  relief  to  suffering  prisoners, 
luichthey  have  beea   ^blt  to  ac« 


compli^h  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
partly  by  means  of  the  annual  con- 
tributions of  the  members,  and  partly 
by  ciirecting  the  distribution  of  what 
is  occasionally  given  in  donations* 
They  pay  off  small  lees-  when  the 
case  seems  to  deserve  it,  and  when  the 
party  would  perhaps  l>e  deiauied  for 
them  in  confinement  :  they  also  make 
applications  to  the  magistracy  for  the 
enlargement  oftpersons  illegally  con- 
fined, which  has  sometimes  happened 
from  the  obscurity  and  friend  I  e:>s  • 
condition  of  the  parties.  *l'he  other 
committee  comes  from  ••  the  Society 
for  the  gradual  Abolition  ef  Slavery,  * 
who  hiquire  Into  the  circumstances 
of  every  African,  or  other  person  of 
colour,  "and  take  care  that  none  are 
imprisoned  illegally.  1  he  services  of 
this  committee  in  putting  a  stop  to 
various  acts  of  oppression  and  in- 
justice, which  otherwise  would  have' 
taken  place  either  from  the  tyramiy 
or  caprice  of  men-holdrrs,  do  them 
infinite  honour.  No  doubt  their  zeal 
will  increase  with  their  success. 

The  consequences,  1  repeat,  which 
have,  marked  the  progress  of  the 
latest  legislative  araeiKlments  to  the 
criminal  laws,  have  been'  so  fovour- 
able,  that  crimes  have  actually  di- 
minished considerably,  as  will  appear 
by  the  annexed  tables.  The  present 
system  too  is  consulered  by  its  friends 
as  still  in  its  infancy,  its  effects  al- 
so on  the  morals  of  the  prisoners 
have  been  no  less  evident.  Re-con- 
victions are  seldom  heard  of.  Of 
ail  the  convicts  condemned  for  these 
five  years  past,  not  above  fiv*i  in  a 
hundred  have  been  known  to  retnm  ; 
and,  to  the  honour  of  human  nature 
be  it  spoken,  that  some  of  the  con- 
victs, at  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  confinement,  voluntarily*  offered 
themselves,  while  the  yeltow  fever 
raged  in  Philadelphia,  to  attend  the 
sic*L  as  nurses  at  Bush  hill,  and  con- 
ducted themselves  with  so  much  fi- 
delity and  tenderness,  as  to  Iwve  had 
the  repeated  thanks  of  the  managers. 
Few  have  been  known  to  stay  in  the 
prison  the  whole  of  the  term  to  which 
they  were  sentenced,  the  ameiKlment 
and  repentance  of  many  of  tliein 
being  so  visible  to  the   inspectors  as 
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to  have  bad  a  cUim  eo  Hm  gorernar^s 
clemency.  Soiue  have  apjirojirialeil 
liie  pruceedi  of  ttieir  labour*  Wiiile 
in  ciMitineiuen^  to  tbe  sup|>ort  of 
their  tamilies  ;  and  several,  on  kdviiig 
the  prison,  have  received  forty  or 
lirty  dollars,  tiie  overplus  of  tue 
protitb  of  their  labour,  and  wrth  this 
capital  turned  out  honest  and  io- 
dublrious  nieuibers  of  society. 
2  b  U  Co»ii$  te<L 


For  the  Befftut  Mniahhf  Magazine. 

Off  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

BETIlI.tM  hospiul  in  Moor- 
lit:hU,*  from  which  the  Word 
iicUium  lias  been  borrowed  and  ap- 
plied to  mad  houses  m  genera*,  i\m^ 
not  differ  much  in  its  internal  iscoiio- 
iny  from  St.  lake's     indeed  a  lar;;e 

fart  of  the  building  has  been  lately 
ulied  down,  iUi  precmcts  having  oeen 
invaded  by  the  giowuig  kireets, 
which  seem  to  render  the  removal 
of  such  an  asylum  from  tlie  hrart 
or  a  public  city,  to  a  more  quiwt 
situation,  ab^lutcly  iMfce>sary. 

It  now  conUins  about  140  patients, 
who  are  treated  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  bt.  Luke**;  the 
prevent  master  of  Mi*  hospiialliavuig 
lived  for  many  years  as  kwper  oi 
Bethlem.  liui,  in  uiy  opinion,  the 
rooHH  are  neither  5»o  clean  and  coin- 
tortable,  nor  so  well  tleteuded  fiOin 
the  cold—^nor  have  the  patienU  of 
Bethlem  tlie  convenience  of  lAJch 
large  retired  airing  groutuls  as  are 
to  be  seen  at  bl.  Luke's  :  and,  how 
much  free  exercise  in  an  open  air 
unpolluted  w«th  the  vapour*  of  a 
clote  city  must  conlribuie  to  tlie 
reaoration  of  lunatics,  will  be  obvious 
to  every  one,  not  to  meniton  Uiul 
ihey  arc  here  very  accessible  to  the 
noise  ot  carriages  and  waggoiis  rolling 
in  the  adjacent  streets;  or  the  de- 
pressing gioom  whicn  their  ravings 
iieard  in  the  btUlness  of  nighl,  by  the 

♦  ««  Bethlem  hoqjital  was  origij^ally  a 
J^rioi-r,  faiiDdcd  by  Simou  Fuzioy. 
hlicnffof  London,  in  the  year  124',  tnc 
ii««;iubei!i  at  which  wore  a  siar  in  coiii- 
nieiuortttiou  of  the  utor  that  guided  the 
wine  iHen  ou  the  birth  of  Christ,  wheiict: 
it  •i«iive»  its  uame.  It  wa*  uranted  by 
Hciiry  the  eighth  to  the  city  tor  the  cure 


casual  paMeoger,  WMt  occaiiOD— s 
1  have  olten  experienced  when  pt 
sing  near  tbe  walls  of  this  hoipMa 
I  believe  tnese  circumstances  bai 
already  had  weight  with  tbe  go? enon 
and  it  is  probable  that  LMrtore  lot 
a  more  eiigibletitoation  willbefooo 
for  a  build mg  of  so  mtich  impo 
taiice.  It  b  however  ttill  a  venenbl 
structure ;  and  chtims  oar  admiiaiifi 
as  well  for  its  age»  a:i  tor  its  past  im 
fulne:is.* 

There  is  a  small  establishroeot  ft 
the  insane  at  Gift's  ho  pital,  ia  li 
borough  of  Soutuwark,  Uiat  appd 
to  be  very  well  managed.  incur<ibli 
oaly  are  admitted,  and  tbe  prod 
number  does  out  exceed  26,  wb 
are  all  females  and  superintended  b 
a  very  intelligent  female  keeper.  U 
building  is  lormed  soiiieUiiDg  I& 
the  letter  Y,  with  two  short  gallrrie 
(having  op|>Okite  cells)  and  a  centu 
square  apartment  for  tbe  keeper,  froi 
wnich  both  galleries  are  ovedooked 
Tliere  is  one  day  room  ineach«i&| 
or  horn  of  the  building,  near  th 
central  apartment;  and  a  strong gnUci 
ir«»n  dour  defends  this  room  ate4cl 
side  from  the  galleries.  This  e»tab 
lishtneiit  has  one  or  two  pecuiiariti« 
wnich  may  be  worth  noticing.  Al 
tue  boxe»,  in  which  the  patients  h 
upon  straw,  placed  in  the  c^lK,  z 
as  i  have  de»cribed  them  to  be  a 
St.  Luke's,  are  lined  wnh  lead;  aiX 
instead  of  the  moisture  draiuii>| 
through  small  holes  in  the  false  boitoa 
at  the  toot  of  tne  bed,  it  b  carried 
by  the  declivity,  which  graduail) 
sinks  in  an  obliijue  direction  trU 
the  head  towards  the  fool,  into  i 
small  bole  in  the  corner  neamt  the 
outward  wail,  wliere  it  is  receiver 
iiuo  a  pipe  or  conduit  that  rui« 
all  the  leitgth  of  tbe  gallery  at  tlx 
outside,  'iiie  master  of  bL  Luke'i 
i.ifonned  me  this  was  his  soggestioo; 
and  i  believe  it  has  tended  mudi 
to  the  cleanliness    of   the  patico>f; 

«  **  The  design  of  tbi«  bovpital  «t< 
Ukeu  frooi  Uie  Chateau  dc  Tidllerics  ^ 
Parit»;  the  cctiire  and  winics  vf  ftUMt« 
uiih  Coriulhian  pilasters,  but  the  Iwdf 
ot  brick.  ijo\x\s  XIV.  was  «o  oiucli  0^ 
friided  at  this  copy  of  bis  palace,  tkatll 
uitlered  a  plan  of  St.  James'  palace  to  hi 
tukcu  /of  cjficesofa  vetif  infitriof  u^Un*** 
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fbt*  amongst  td  matiy  incurables  thefe 
must  be  several  inattentiTe  to  tbeif 
excretioiit,  whom  na  other  oootri  vance 
could  keep  free  from  the  most  dis* 
gusting  filtbiness.  Tbe^stem  ofdiet 
ami  mamgemeDt  b  nearly  the  same 
as  at  St  Lukes.  When  i  visited 
the  pkoe  I  observed  only  three  of 
the  whole  number  in  a  slate  of  co* 
crcion^  The  rest  were  knittins,  or 
sowing,  or  mending  their  stockings, 
or  reading,  according  to  their  several 
fancies;  and  one  very  significantly 
told  me  not  to  go  too  near  a  neigh- 
bour ai  hers,  who  was  confined  id 
the  straight  waistcoat  and  strapped 
to  the  wall,  '*  for  she  sometimes 
kicked.**  This  was  indeed  a  very 
^plorable  objeet.  For  IS  years  she 
had  been  in  that  asylum,  without  a 
single  lucid  interval;  about  40  years 
ctf  age,  pale  and  j^bastly,  with  a 
countenance  expressive  ot  the  most 
rooted  enmitv  to  all  around  her, 
tad  the  most  determined  malevo- 
leuce*  She  spoke  to  none ;  but  her 
lips  seemed  constantly  to  mutter 
with  the  most  horrid  intentions. 
She  ate  voracibesly,  bolting  every 
mond  that  was  presented  to  her— 
but  was  never  known  to  sleep:  For, 
at  whatever  hour  of  the  night  any 
one  awoke,  she  was  heard  muttering 
10  low  dismal  tones  the  secrets  of 
her  distempered  imagination;  secrets 
that  she  never  revealed.  But,  such 
a  maniac  is  one  of  ten  thousand; 
for,  the  most  incurable  are  some, 
times  permitted  to  enjoy  a  short 
period  of  reason's  light,  except  the 
idiot,  whose  senses  are  dwindled  a- 
wav  to  a  state  of  mere  vegetable 
existeace, 

I  suppose  It  will  occur  to  most, 
who  consider  the  sufc>)ect  with  any 
diegiee  ot  attention,  that  wh«te  a 
Dumber  of  incurables  assodafe  to^ 
gctber,  and  are  subject  to  occasional 
paroxysms  of  fury,  their  attendants 
as  well  at  companions  would  be  liable 
to  much  dangcnr  from  the  sudden  at- 
tacks of  thdr  distemper.  This  would 
he  the  case,  if  there  were  no  warning 
sigis  of  its  approach.  But  such  are 
gjeneraUy  observed  for  some  little 
time  before;  and  when  the  attack 
dees  take  place  amongst  the  other 
patients,  these  seem  to  be  provl- 
<ictttially  restraisMd  by   a  unanimour 
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emotion  of  silent  and  fixed  cootem« 
plation  from  interfering  on  one  point 
or  the  other.  If  they  opposed  the 
chaining  or  securing  of  a  raging 
maniac,  the  consequences  might  be 
dreadful.  I  believe  it  frequently 
happens,  that  when  a  lunatic  li 
seized  with  a  fit  of  epiiepsv — bia 
companions  fall  upon  him,  and  in  a 
most  unmerciful  manner  beat  him, 
whilst  in  the  fit.  The  spectacle  is 
shocking  to  them,  and  rouses  their 
iiidignaiion,  for  they  seem  at  a  I0S9 
to  account  for  the  involuntary  slrug* 
gles,  that  indicate  so  little  self  com* 
mand,  in  the  victims  of  this  de- 
plorable malady.  For  the  above  rea- 
son, epileptics  are  not  admitted  into 
the  well  regulated  lunatic  hospiuls 
either  of  England  or  France. 

As  to  the  means  of  coercion  a- 
dopted  hi  this  asylum,  I  did  not 
find  that  they  didereci  much  froai 
the  usual  methods.  I  observed^ 
however,  a  very  good  contrivance, 
to  prevent  those,  who  are  impelled 
by  a  blind  impulse  to  injure  them* 
selves,  from  doing  much  mischief. 
Sometimes  even  the  straight  waistcoat 
and  chains  will  not  prevent  the  un- 
happy lunatic  from  beating  the  head 
violentl^r  against  the  bed-stead  or 
wall,  'i'o  counteract  the  evils  of  this 
propensity,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
have  a  large  soft  bolster  suspended 
from  the  wall,  when  the  patient  sits, 
or  securely  fixed  in  its  place  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  so  as  that  the  head 
shall  be  drawn  closely  towards  it, 
by  tying  the  straps  that  secure  the 
arms  very  short  and  tight.  By  this 
means  the  head  is  left  at  liberty  to 
roll  from  side  to  side  upon  the 
pillow;  and  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
not  pressed  so  inconveniently  towards 
the  breast,  at  to  render  the  breathing 
in  any  way  difficult. 

After  these  few  general  remarks 
upon  the  treatment  of  I^uoatics, 
during  the  prevalence  of  their  com- 
plaint, it  may  perhaps  be  interesting 
to  know  something  of  the  moral 
treatment,  adopted  in  the  publlo 
hospitals,  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
covery, or  during  their  convalescence. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  heard 
and  read  of  the  causes  of  insanity 
dephiding  upon  orflan  it;  injuries  of  the 
brain,  and  therefore  re4mriogatreafe* 
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nient  utridly  medical,  I  still  con- 
sider that  moral  causes  much  more 
frequently  produce  the  complaint, 
and  that  by  moral  remedies  in  con« 
leqornce  it  will  be  most  effectually 
removed.  The  former  opinion  iniplici 
a  doctrine  well  calculated  r>r  those, 
who,  themselves  unacquainted  with 
the  gentler  feelings  of  humanity, 
would  prohbit  that  attention  to  tne 
moral  cBConomy  of  lunatics,  and  tl>at 
liberal  spirit  of  inquiry  into  tlie 
mazes  of  disordered  intellect,  by 
tvhich  fury  is  repelled  with  mildness, 
instead  o(  ignorant  resentment ;  and 
confidence  won  by  a  firm  but  con- 
ciliating demeanour,  with  an  open, 
undeceiving  uniformity  of  character. 
I  have  so  often  heard  of  lunatics, 
who,  under  certain  keepers  were  out- 
rageous and  Willi,  because  they  sur. 
fered  chains  and  indignity,  whiUt 
under  ot tiers  they  were  inoffensive 
and  sensible  of  kindness,  because  hu* 
manely  treated ;  that  1  cannot  be- 
lieve any  diseased  structure  of  the 
brain  slH>uld  have  been  so  obedient 
to  the  external  manifestations  of  mind 
in  different  keepers,  as  must  be 
decessarilv  inferred  from  such  an  o- 
pinion.  1  am  however  as  far  from 
dfnying  the  occasional  disturbance 
of  the  t>rain  and  intellect  from  ma. 
terial  agents — as,  in  cases  of  phrenzy 
from  a  coup  de  Soleil,  of  intoxioi- 
tion  from  spirituous  li€|uon,  and  of 
delirium  in  various  fevers,  as  1  am 
from  the  unqualified  ackiiisftion  that 
the  cure  is  whofly  to  be  looked  for 
from  medicine,  or  even  from  morai 
treatment  in  all  cases  of  insanity. 
>Ve  know  so  little  <A  the  mysterious 
and  much  talked  of  connection  be. 
tween  matter  and  mind  at  the  senso- 
rinm,  that  we  have  no  data  for 
positive  proof  of  either  one  opinion 
OP  the  oUier.  And,  therefore,  those 
eoually  wander  from  the  legitimate 
rules  of  philosophic  induction,  who 
as<iert  that  the  mind  wholly  influences 
the  body,  because  the  emotion  of  anger 
inay  have  caused  death,  or  the  sight 
.^  an  epileptic,  by  sympathy,  con- 
\il1sions;  wUh  the  less  soaring  ob- 
servers of  nature's  operatioM,  who 
maintain  the  sup^*riority  of  the  latter, 
because  they  can  feel  the  roost  exquisite 
pleasures  of  sense,  and  »weet^st  en- 
chantments of  fancy  from  a  d[ose  of 
'  cfMUm,  or  have  teeo  the  trepan   re*  . 


move  a  contused  |>ortioii  oC  tkc 
skuil;  and  the  stupilied  focuUies  io. 
staotly  start,  at  from  a  dreara^  iiit# 
pnsiioe  vigour. 

But  1  mast  apologise  for  this  di- 
gre>sioo,  as,  it  is  not  within  my  plan 
to  indulge  in  theory,  whilst  1  may 
exclude  remarks  of  practical  impor- 
tance; which,  i  acknowledge,  k  is 
my  wish  only  to  introduce  in  these 
communications. 

'J  he  subji-ct,  upon  which  I  bad  josi 
begun  to  treat*  is  of  the  greater  con- 
Sfrqiience,  because  eirors  of  the  so* 
permtendanls,  at  Che  time  Ibetr 
patients  begin  to  manifest  aigns  of 
returning  reason,  may  throw  the 
unhappy  lunatic  back  into  all  tke 
horrors  of  insauity,  of  gloomy  ap- 
prehension, distruat,  or  iurious  lag/e; 
as  a  mist  may  obscure  the  son, 
wiien  his  beams  after  a  loDgmbaence, 
have  begun  to  cheer  the  face  of  nature. 

I  do  not  altogether  think  it  a 
wise  regulation  that  from  their  6ist 
admission  into  tnese  hospitals  the 
palieiHs  may  be  visited  by  tbetr 
friends.  At  Bedlam  one  day  in  tbe 
week  is  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 
1  am  not  so  certain  of  the  regulatioii 
at  bt.  Luke's.  At  the  same  time 
1  am  ready  to  aUow  that  Id  sack 
large  establishments  it  must  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  discriminate  ae- 
curatcly  bet\»een  thoae  casea  which 
may  be  benefited— and  tboae  which 
may  be  injured  by  the  visits  oi  re- 
lations. It  is  generally  adnutted  that» 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
relations  should  not  be  seen.  For, 
our  be»t  authors  agree  that  «'  maniacs 
'are  less  disposed  lo  ac^ire  a  dis- 
like to  those  who  are  strsMcn^ 
than  to  those  with  whom  tbepr  have 
been  intimately  acquainted.*'*  fbeie- 
tore,  the  presence  of  these  frequcst- 
Iv  rouses  tMeir  fury,  and  for  a  tine 
should  be  strictly  prohibited.  When 
the  mania  has  a  little  subsided, 
it  is  very  conducive  to  their  perfect 
recovery  to  be  admitted  to  the  so- 
ciety pt  their  friends.  For,  whenever 
the  natural  atiections  begin  to  return, 
the  calmness  of  reason  .adds  also  her 
blessings*  and  geod  kopes  may  tfaea 
be  entertained^ 

It  is  generally  observed  that  those  whs 
are  most  ini|)atient  under  confinement, 

Vi4.  Uaataai  on  madness. 
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mmi  comMtuX  ojf  their  re^etUblbbed 
reason,  and  niost  importunate  to  be 
liberated,  are  the  Itast  of  ail  to  be 
trusted.  Cei>us  made  the  remarJ^ 
formerly,  and  it  nmy  now  be  con- 
siucred  an  apliorism  iu  nictttal  dis- 
order.* On  the  contrary  a  good  deal 
of  reliance  may  always  be  placed  in 
\h*M/tt  who  acknowledge  their  iutir« 
mity,  and  reason  cahnly  upon  the 
degree  of  self-command,  which  they 
^ad  it  necessary  to  assume,  in  order 
to  resist  the  impetuostty  of  their 
disease.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
from  Dr.  FoXt  when  i  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  excellent  pri. 
▼ale  establishment  near  Bristol,  a- 
bout  two  years  sinoe,  that  he  was 
DOW  and  then  visited  by  a  country 
gentlemaq,  possessed  of*  considerable 
property*  unfortunately  subject  to 
penodtcal  insanity,  wlio  discovered 
the  approach  of  his  disorder  by  cer- 
tain signs,  and  always  resigned  him* 
self  voluntarily  to  the  Doctor's  hu- 
mane care,  until  he  found  himself 
60  hi  recovered  that  be  could  with 
propriety  trust  to  his  self-govern- 
ment. He  was  geneially  restored  in 
a  few  month  i;  and  titeu  took  his 
leave,  to  resume  his  occupations*  or 
amusements  in  Uie  country. 

NViien  a  lunatic  appears  sulTiciently 
recovered,  he  is  given  to  understand, 
that  in  consequence  of  his  good  be* 
baviour  h«  may  be  allowed  to  spend 
the  day,  with  some  of  his  friends,  ' 
out  of  the  hospital;  but,  that  he 
must  punctually  return  at  a  certain 
hour ;  and,  if  the  muster  should  hear 
any  complaints  of  him,  whilst  absent, 
that  he  must  again  suffer  the  punish* 
ment.  and  indignity  of  bemg  contined 
^itb  the  most  outrageous,  or  to  his 
own  celL  I'hi^  threat  has  a  very 
powerful  effecti  and  is  attended  with 
the  best  consequences. 

But,  notwithstanding  ti)e  wisdom 
and  humanity  of  the!>e  regulation^, 
tl^re  IS  still  much  wantingin  the  public 
lunatic  asylums,  to  mak«  them  as 
perfect,  as  such  establishments  might 
be  constituted,  without  a  much  more 

*  Neque  f^redeiidam  est,  si  vinCius  alt* 
<)ui<,  dum  ligari  rinculiscapit,  sanqm  jam 
>>«:  floiTht ;  ^uainyi*  prud^uCer  et  oiiterabi- 
\iter  loGaatur,quoiiiam  is  dolus  insanientis 

Q^mu  €$kutf  dt  medicine  lib :  iii.  cof*  vrVn, 


complicated  plan.    It  it  not  the  least 
defect  in    St.    Luke*s   and    Bethlem 
that  they  have  no    regular  mode  of 
separating  the  convalescents  from  the 
furious,    except    by    conhning    the 
latter,    injuriously,     to     tlieir    cells, 
whilst  their  more  peaceable  neighbourt 
are  suffered  to    pa  rail  e    the  galleries 
close  by   the  very  doors,  liable  to  all 
their  abuse  and  preposterous  language. 
Pinei,  il^e    enlightened    physician   of 
the  hospital  de    Bicetre    in   Paris,  is 
very  precise  in  his  ob^tervations  upon 
this  subject,  and  relates  the  case    of 
a  itiusician,  who  "  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  convalescence,  once  ex- 
pressed himself  as  if  he  had  a  con- 
fused   recollection    of    his    favourite 
amusement,    llisviolio  was  brought, 
and  his  recovery    was  advancing  by 
it.    But,  about  that    time,    was    ad* 
mitted  into  the  asylum,  another  maniac, 
who    was    exceedingly    furious   and 
extravagant.       Frequent    rencontre:; 
with  this  new  comer,   who   was  per- 
mitted to  ramble  about   the   garden 
without  restraint,  again  unhinged  ihm 
musician's    mind,  and    overwhelmed 
its  returning  powers.    The  violin  was 
forthwith  destroyed  ;  his  favourite  a* 
miisement  was  forsaken;   and  his  m* 
sanity  is  now  con^ilered  as  confirm- 
ed   and    incurable — ^**an    instance 
adds  Pinel,"   equally  dlstressU)^  and 
reniaikable  of  the  contagious    mflu- 
ence  of  acts  of  maniacal  extravagance 
'  upon  the  state  of  convalescents ;  and 
a  strong  proof   of  the    necessity   ot 
insuiutiou.  Fid.  Pinel  Sect.  88. 

I'uos.  Hancock. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Be(fui  Magezinc* 
GKHLBMEN, 

ON  the  arrival  here  of  your  Ma- 
gazine ior  February  last,  I  was 
aiiioiiished  to  see  in  it  a  most  scur- 
rilous and  unmerited  attack  upon  the 
character  of  one  of  my  fellow  stu* 
dents.  It  is  ccmlained  in  a  paprr 
enthled  **  a  Letter  to  a  student  ai  Col- 
lege," written  by  t<>aie  person  who 
signs  himself  S.b.  from  Ballinahinch. 
As  this  attack  has  been  publicly 
made  through  )our  Magazine  I  trust 
that  you  w  ill  give  me  liberty  through 
the  tame  medium,  publicly  to  repel 
it  Id  this,  you  will  do  justice  not 
only  to  the  person  against  whom  it 
was  iotendedi  but  to  the  whole  body  •• 
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of  the  Ir'fthstudfnts,  who  fed  them- 
selves included  in  it,  and  at  the  de- 
sire of  a  number  of  wbom»  I  at 
present  write. 

**  It  seems,"  says  S.E.  in  his  let- 
ter, *<some  of  our  Irish  bards  attend- 
ing college  this  season  are  ambitious 
to  string  Erin's  lyre  in  the  acadeniic 
groves  of  Caledonia:  To  publish 
poems  by  subscription  savours  too 
milch  of  an  attempt  to  obtrude  upon 
the  world  what  the  author  fears  would 
not  obtain  circulation  by  its  native 
merit'*  This  is  a  gross  mistatement. 
Ihe  work  to  which  he  alludes  was 
not  published  by  subscription,  though 
if  it  had,  it  certainly  would*  by  no 
means,  have  detracted  from  its  merit* 
Some  of  the  hnest  works  of  genius 
which  our  laiij^uage  afifords  have  been 
made  publick  in  this  way.  S.E.  roust 
be  possessed  of  an  aniazinflly  l)ad  me- 
mory, not  to  have  recollected  this. 
|iow  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did 
be  forget  the  manner  in  which  Pope 

?ubHsl^d  bis  immortal  translation  of 
lomer  ?  How  did  he  forget  that  the 
Scotch  are  proud  to  confess,  that  it 
was  the  liberality  of  tKeir  subBcrip- 
tion  that  drew  the  brilliant  genius  of 
Burns  from  the  shade?  None  will 
ever  attempt  to  ridicule  this  method 
of  publication,  but  such  as  are  con- 
scious that  any  effort  of  their  own 
to  bring  their  productions  to  the  light 
by  it,  would  be  unsuccessful. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  an  account 
of  ^e  author  whom  S.C  so  ungene- 
rously attacks,  and  of  the  work  con* 
cerning  which  he  has  published  such 
an  tiniust  representation.  The  author, 
Mr.  Editor,  is  one  whose  name  is 
.  not  wholly  unknown  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  your  readers.  It  is  almofit 
needless  to  say'  that  it  is  Mr.  M' 
Heffl7,  whose  publication  entitled 
the'<  Bard  of  Erin,  &c.''  which  appear* 
ed  in  your  town  last  Spring,  and  met 
with  a  great  deal  more  than  ordinary 
encouragement  from  his  countrymen. 
1  undei  stand  tl^t  it  is  now  out  of 
prints  but  1  hope'  that  the  author 
will  soon  oblige  the  world  with  ano- 
ther editiou.  sihortLy  aher  he  came 
hither,  at  November  last,  it  was  known 
to  some  of  the  students,  that  he  bad 
in  manuscript,  a  beautiful  little  poem 
calUd  *<  Furick«''  a  tale  f<^andcd  on 
incidents  that  took  place  in  Ireland 
ditfipi^  tbt  iiabqipy  penod  of  i706. 


he  was  requested  to  publish  it,   bat 
declined,    as   he   thought    it    woifhi 
draw  too  much  of  his  atteotkm  from 
his  professional  studies.    He  was,  how- 
ever, unwilling  to  deny    any    bvoisr 
of  this  kind  to  his  countrymen.    He 
therefore  put  the  mmuscript  into  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  students,  to  whom 
he  resigned    his  right  to   an    edUioss 
of   1000    copies.     Accordingly,   that 
student  published  it  on  his    own  ac- 
count ;   but  previously  to  its  afuwar^ 
ance,  some  handbills  were  circuwted, 
not  with  a  view  to  collect  subscrip* 
tions,  but    merely  to   advertise   the 
public  that  such   a  thing    was  going 
forward.     The  printer,  either  miswiog 
the  design,  or  thinking   it  would   he 
an   improvement  upon   it*   added   ol 
his  own  accord,   to  the  end  of    the 
advertisement  contained  hi  the  hand- 
bills,the  expression,  mb9eriher'»  isonser, 
and    as   the  students    were   forward 
enough  to  show    their  real    in    pa* 
uonizing  the  work,  1  believe  that  a 
considentble  number  of  them  actualtjr 
set  down  their  names.    The  publisher 
however,  made  no  use  of  mis,    for 
though,  in  consequence  of  the  autbor^i 
popularity  among  the   students,    and 
of  the  excellence  of  the  poem  itself, 
in  less  than  a  month  above  700  co- 
pies were  sold,  not  one  of  tberawas 
required  to   be  taken   on  account  ^ 
having  been  subscribed  for. 

These  are  the  simple  iSwts  with  res- 
pect to  this  publication,  the  success 
of  which,  I  suppose,  has  excited  the 
envy  of  S.E.  to  endeavour  In  an 
illiberal  and  abusive,  but  i  am 
convinced  in  the  most  wMucecM^vl 
manner,  to  make  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression concerning  it  on  the  minds 
of  such  of  *  your  readers  as  may  not 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it 

It  is  Mr.  Editor,  in  defence  of  tfie 
judgment  of  a  most  respectable  and 
enlightened  class  of  men,  that  1  have 
now  the  honour  to  write ;  for  not 
only  the  students,  but  the  ablest  a- 
mong  the  professors  themselves,  have 
expressed  their  warm  Apprc^MlioQ  of 
thtt  wocfc. 

It  is  difficult  to  sav  whether  the 
mtsrepresentatkm  of  the  iactt  from 
which  S.E.  takes  occasion  to  attack 
Mr,  M 'Henry's  person,  or  the  inde- 
cency of  the  attack  itself,  be  the  man 
feptchcpii^le  \  I  an  tusa  thai  thtct 
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not  one  of  yonr^rcadew  (who  un- 
retood  the  allusion)  except  S  £.  that 
i  not  tarn  with  abhorrence  from 
It  paragraph.  A  man  m^y  be  ex- 
sea  for  being  a  stupid  writer,  as 
is  probably  a  natural  defect,    that 

cannot  remedy,  but  there  can  be 
'  apology  for  his  being  an  indelicate 
d  anfeeting  one,  since  it  evinces  a 
ftral  depravity »  for  which  he  is 
Dself  accountable.    If  the  manners 

men  were  too  refined,  even  as  far 
ck    as   the  days  of    Queen    Ann, 

endure  the  ill-bred  redections  of 
ennis  udod  the  person  of  Mr.  Pope, 
rely  S.£.  oouhf  intend  nothing  eise» 
an  lo  insult  the  more  improved 
anners  of  the  present  times,  if  he 
cpected  that  the  public  would  ap- 
ove  of  a  similar  conduct  in  him 
wards  Mr.  M'Henry. 

The  circumstance  of  which  S.E. 
IS  made  such  ^n    unmannerly  use, 

simply  this:  In  consequeuce  oi 
1  accident  with  which  Mr.  M*Hen- 
r  had  the  misfortune  to  meet,  when 
chiid,  be  has  ever  since  laboured 
Oder  a  weakness  and  slight  curva- 
ire  of  the  spine,  which,  besides 
lusing  him  to  be  a  little  below  the 
^mmon  stature,  sometimes  occasions 
considerable  deal  of  uneasiness. — 
bortly  after  his  coming  hither.  Dr. 
ttfray,  who  soon  discovered  his  men- 
i  endowments  to  be  above'the  com* 
ion  rate,  took  an  interest  in  his 
eUare,  and  struck  out  the  plan  of 
D  instrument  whicb>  by  being  worn 
>und  the  body,  the  Dr.  thought 
ould  tend  to  relieve  this  last  m- 
snvenience.  Dr.  Jelfray  is  confess- 
illy  one  of  tiie  most  eminent  cha- 
icters  of  which  the  medical  profess- 
m  at  present  can  boa^t.  It  is  not 
lerefore  suinrixing  that  Mr.  M*H. 
itered  into  nis  views^  in  this  afia'u', 
specially  as  they  afforded  him  the 
rospect.  of  bis  more  comfortable  en* 
)yment  of  life. 

*  As  to  the  publication  which  be 


*1a  this  paragraph  there  is,  per- 
ips,  rather  too  warm  an.  sppiobAtion 
f  Mf.  M'Henry's  publicatioo,  joined 
^  too  sc^re  •  rcprohaiioD  of  S. 
•*i.  pcrformaAOti.  Indiscrintiiiate 
•Dsure,  er  applaose^  cannot  give  tmj 
Itaanra  topersent  of  fcfiaed  taste  and 


.so  dkrespectfiilly  mentions^  it  Is  my 
opinio! I,  that  it  ^ill  be  read  aad  ad- 
mired centuries  after  the  very  best 
'of  hit  productions  are  forgotten,  it 
is  not  at  present  my  intention  to  en* 
ter  into  a  particular  review  of  itt 
merits,  but  1  am  persuaded,  that  bo 

ditccriimifnu  If  1  bad  been  the  writers 
I  nrodld  hure  substituted,  in  the  place  of 
that  paragraph,  tlie  following  critique,  or, 
call  it  what  you  please,  oaMr.M*Uenry'« 
poems. 

*<  As  to  the  publication,  which  S.E* 
disrespectfully  m^ntiont,  it  may  be  said 
of  it,  as  of  all  the  rest  of  Mr.  M*Heory's 
poems,  that  it  is  not  destitute  of  some  of 
the  exceileucies  of  genuine  poetry.  We 
discern  in  theini  pOems  a  eonsiderable 
strength  of  imagination  ;  the  delightful 
effu«ioos  of  a  tender  and  feeling  heart ; 
perspicuity,  simplicity,  and,  in  som« 
places,  beauty  of  language  ^  and  also  a 
good  degree  of  smoothness  and  harmony 
in  the  versification.  If  they  are  not  tn 
be  placed  among  the  flrtt  poetical  pro- 
ductions of  the  present  age,  they  are,  ^at 
least,  above  mediocrity.  If  Mr.  M* Henry, 
as  a  poet,  does  not  shine  with  a  splendor, 
equal  to  that  of  a  Scott,  •  Campl»ell» 
a  Oowper,  a  Burnt,  and  others  | 
be  at  lea«t  diffosei  a  mild  lustre,  which 
attracts  admiration,  and  fives  him  a  dia* 
liiiguished  place  among  our  Irish  baitls. 
We  see  in  his  poems,  genius  struggling 
with  difficulties  and  iiifirmities.  But,  ou 
this  account,  we  should  not  attempt  to 
extinguifth  real  sparks  of  genius,  where 
tliey  appear;  b>it  should  rather  endea- 
vour to  elicit  ihem.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  real  critic  to  display  the  beauties,  a» 
»ell  as  to  detect  the  faulttt,  of  any  good 
poetry,  which  deserves  criticism.  Tho 
best  of  poets  are  not  tree  from  blemishrs. 
IJomtrtts  0iiguando  dormUmi,  And  every 
poet  should  he  obliged  to  any  judicious 
critic,  who,  \%  bile  he  points  out  his  da* 
fecis,cheri>bes  the  expanding  blossoms  of 
fancy,  and  defends  them  against  the  surly 
blasts  of  envy  and  detraction.  Mr. 
M'Henry  cannot  suppose  that  his  poeius 
are  faultless.  We  cannot  eapect  to  find 
in  them  the  sublimity  and  majesty  of 
Milton,  or  the  vivid  colouring,  and  de- 
scriptive painting  of  a  Thomson.  Such 
gt muses  seldom  appear;  but  vre  may, 
perhaps,  find  in  th>!  poems,  to  which  we 
allude,  something  like  the  tenderness  of 
a  Shen&tone,  and  other  genuine  marks  of 
pastoral  poetry.  S.E.  therefore,  was 
wrung  in  throwing  out  indiscriminate 
censures,  without  distinctly  marking 
cither  beauUca  or  defecU^*'^  ^^  ^^l^g^ 
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peniw  of  a  feeKno;  mind  can  xead 
it  .wittK>ui  being  atfected,  and  i(  he 
t»e  an  Iristiiaan,  he  vriU  be  doubly  so. 
From  the  whole  of  his  remarks  it  is 
plaiu,'  that  lie  ha:»  ettbet  not  seen  the 
yxosk,  tiist  Im  endeavours  to  depre- 
i-iaie«  or  if  he  has  se^  it,  that  be 
\iaii  uoi  l>3en  able  to  detect  any  ble- 
mishes in  it;  for  if  he  had,  he  has 
sJkown  dispositioq  enough  to  have 
taken  every  advantage  of  them;  but 
be  has  not  noticed  one,  ia  either  its 
plau»  bnguage,  or  ideas.  From  this 
circumstance  your  readers  will  form 
iio  very  favourable  opiiiiou  of  his  can* 
doar.  He  calls  his  unfounded,  ill- 
conceived,  and  ill  expressed  invective, 
a  Criticism^  but  in  what  respect  it 
is  so,  1  cannjot  imagine ;  indeed  he 
&eeais  himself  to  have  been  aware 
that  the  public  would  not  ot  themselves 
discover  it  to  be  a  composition  of 
such  dignity  as  a  criticism,  lie  there* 
fore  wim  great  sagacity,  takes  care 
that  tbey  should  not  be  mistaken,  and 
plainly  tnibrms  them  that  it  is  oue.-<iv 
In  this  be  has  successfully,  though 
stupidly  enough  imitated  the  device 
of  the  man  who  after  having  painted 
tiie  figure  of  a  cock,  found  it  to  be 
so  badly  done,  that  he  was  under 
the  nece&iit)[  of  painting  the  word 
COCK  over  it,  in  order  that  the  spee- 
-  talors  might  not  mistake  it  for  some 
other  an'unal. 

1  cannot  conclude  without  recom- 
mending it  to  S.£.  that,  for  the  fu- 
ture when  he  wishes  to  abuse  any 
person's  cliaracter  in  a  public  man- 
lier, he  should  inform  btmself  more 
accurately  than  he  has  done  in  the 
present  ca^e,  concerning  the  facts  upon 
which  lie  iiHeuds  to  build  bis  ani* 
inadvei-sioiu.  if  he  do  not,  he  may 
depend  upon  it,  tliat  he  will  always 
|>e  ecjually  unsuccessful. 

An  Irish  Student. 
Giatgow,  April  H  1 3 1 U. 

T«>  tf^  Proprietors  qfthe  Belfast  Magazine, 

OU  THE  COMPATIBILITY  OP  JUDGMENT 
ANDfEfiUNC. 
GRNTLEMBH, 

THE  lollowing  reflections  maybe 
thought  by  some  of  your  read- 
ers not  quite  uiiinterebttng,  at  least 
if  like  nie  they  shall  consider  them 
as   foriuiiig    pail  of    a  philosophical 


inquiry  into  the  nature  of  man ; 
your  inserting  them,  may  have   tl 
further  good  effect  of  inducing 
more  able  writer  to  favour  us   wii 
bis  thouglits  upon  the  subject. 

Whether  a  mind  endowed  with  ex] 
treme  sensibility,  can  also  possess  sti 
judgment,    or   whether  the    man 
feeimg,  will  not    be  hurried    by 
in^pulse  of  that  sensibility  into  acti( 
in  which   judgment   has    little  si 
u  a  point  on  which  various   opini 
liave  b^eo  entertained.  To  enter  '\\\h 
all  of  them,  with  the   roa^^ons   thsl 
may  be  adduced  in  support  of  eaci 
would  carry  me    far  beyond  the  li 
mils  of.eiiner  my  time  or  abilitl 
I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to 
few  observations;   namely,  that  I  ba^ 
mself    known    several     persons    ii^ 
wtom  both  those  seemingly   opposii^ 
qualities  have  been  united,  and  who 
to  the  strongest  judgment   on   evfiy 
conjuncture,    liave    added  the  great- 
est warmth  and    delicacy   of  feeling. 
The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that 
as  judgment  is  a  quality   of    the  tm- 
dersiauding,  sensibility    tbe   offspring 
of  the  heart,  these  two    may    exist,| 
either  together  or  separately,   baving 
no   necessary    connexion,    nor    being 
necessaiily  -exclusive  of  each    other. 
Those   who    suppose    sensibility  and 
strength  to  depend  in  some  mea^ore 
on  the  nervous  system,  may  conteiid, 
that  the   same  conformation    of    tlif 
nerves  cannot  produce  both,  and  that 
in  some  instances  they  may  b^  deemed 
physical  rather  tiian  moral    relations, 
uul  that  judgment  is  not  the    effect 
of  ^\y  merely  animal  property  what- 
ever, is  pretty  evident  from  its  being 
often  found  in  persons  of  the  weak- 
est constitution,  neither  does  genuine 
sensibility  seem  to    have  any  depeo- 
danc^  on  the  state  of  the   nerves  •!— 
That  morbid  species  of  it  which  is 
frequently  observed'   in   people    who 
are    subject   to    nervous    compl^^ots, 
being  generally  confined  to  what  re- 
gards theiuselves  and  their  own  sen- 
sations ak>ne,  and   bein^  totaMj  dis* 
tinct  from  that    sensi\iilit7  which  is, 
«*  tremblmgly  alive  all  oVr,"'  to  the 
sufferings    or  enjoyments    oSf   others, 
true  sensibility  is  seldom  affected  by 
selfish  considerations,  it    is  when  the 
welfare  of  our  fellows  is  at  stake  tlrut 
its  strongest  emotions  are  eXcited,  amt 
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bat  we  tre  templed    to    make    the 
reatest  sacrifice^,  when  by  to  doing, 
re  can  promote  the  happiness  of  those 
round  ui,  particularly  of  those  con* 
€Cted  with  us  by  the  ties  of   blood 
r  of  friendship.      I'o  me   the  most 
erfect  character  appears  to  be  that* 
1  which  judgment  and  sensibility  are 
qually- biended,  the  former  without 
be     latter    would     degenerate     into 
idexibility.     It  might  certainly  con* 
ribute  U>  form  an    upright  judge*   a 
tithful  and  prudent   adviser,  an  un* 
irejudiced    inquirer  into    causes    and 
ffecu,  an  absUuse  philosopher,  a  se- 
ere  moralist,  or  a    rigorous    legisla- 
)r,  but  would  scarcely  ever  produce 
n  amiable  man;    the  latter  without 
be  former,   would  on    the    contrary 
Mitiiiually  betray  us  into  error.  Guiu- 
d  by  impulse  alone,    we  should  act 
»ut  for  thf*  present  moniient,  incapa. 
•le  of    sacrificing    immediate  induU 
•ence  to  future  enjoyment,  even  those 
7ho  benefited  by  our  kindness,  though 
fiey  might  love,  woukl    seldom  res- 
ect us,  and  though  grateful  for  our 
nrices,  would  in  all  probability  se- 
rctly    despise   the    weakness   which 
ccasioned    them ;    but    where    both 
re  united,  the  character  thus  equally 
oi«d  between  two  contrary  extremes, 
ariakes  the  advantages  ot  both,  free 
•om  the  defects  of  either.    Sensibili- 
J  loftens  the    intlexibility  of    judg- 
lent,  while  judgment  strengthens  the 
mdemess  of  »ensibiiitjr.    The  prudent 
Jviser   becomes  an  mdulgent  fr.end, 
le  philosopher   a    pleasing    and    in- 
ructive    companion,  the  judge  ad« 
iiiii:>ters  justice    in  mercy,    tue    in- 
uiring  mind  <'  looks  through  nature 
p  to  nature's  God,"   the  rigid  mo- 
ilist  bends  with    compassion  to  hu- 
►an   frailty,  and  the  stern  lawgiver, 
^members  that  he  also  is  man.      In 
'Word,   like   the    beautiful    art    of 
Moro  9curo  in  painting,  it  illuminates 
le   darkest    shades  with    the   purest 
i)*s  of  brilliancy  :    the    connoisseur 
r  human  character  applauds  the  ad- 
lirable    adjustment    and    disposal  of 
e  whole,    whilst- the  unenlightened 
>iod  pleased  without  knowing  exactly 
ny,  gaxes  on  the  piece   with    rap. 
>fc,  and  pronounces    it    the    trans - 
ipt   of  all  that  is  good  aod  fair. 

y. 


Fof  the  Bclfiut  Monthly  Magazine. 

IN  a  small  vitUge  in   the   ea^item 
part    of  ireland,    a  conver»atioQ 
arose  on    the    propriety    of    writing 
a   paper   for    the    Magazine.       Mm 
Piecrust  was  requested  to    write*  as 
some  of  her    friends    told    her    they 
knew   very  well  thut  she  could  write 
if  she  pleased;    thai   they   had    seen 
extracts  from  letters  she  had  written 
some  years    ago,    which    were    very 
witty,  and    wise.     'Ibis    stirred    up 
Miss  Piecrust's  vanity,  and  she  began 
to  bok  back  on  her  girlish  witticisms 
and    liancies,    ami    peculiarities :    for 
all    persons    give    themselves    credit 
for  some  orighial  Ideas,  and  are  proud 
of  them,  until  ill-luck  shows  them  the 
very  same  in  some   book,    and   puts 
them  oat  of  conceit  with  themivelvt^. 
Mis.s    Piecrust    recollected    that   she 
h^  once  written  a  little  noem  which 
was   admired    by  her    friends;  now, 
what  could  she  write  about  ?    Ther^ 
were  so  many  subjects,  that  she  was 
quhe  at  a   loss.     At  the  end   of  a 
week  she  was   called   upon    by    her 
friends  for  her  production.    ••  i  have 
npt  begun  any  thing  yet,"  said  Hist 
Piecrust,  *'  nor   scarcely    thouglit  a- 
bout  it ;  I  have  many  thin^   to  at- 
tend to.    Give  me  any  stibjtct,   ami 
I  will  write    upon    it,    but    I     have 
not    time    to    thifik     of     subjects.** 
'^  Write  a  poem,  or  an  essay,    or  '^ 
dialogue,  or  a  story,"  said  Klorella; 
"  for  one  week  lay  aside  your    do- 
mestic  business,  and  leave  your  mind 
ui.cmbarassed    to    write    one    paper 
for  the  Magazine."    **  1  have  a  great 
"deal  of  employment  at    home,"  said 
Margaret,  **  but  in  my  leisure  hours 
I    can    write  a  great     abundance." 
Mi^ts    Piecmst    was  forcibly     struck 
with  what  had  been  said  to  her,  and 
began  to  be  afraid    her    genius    wa? 
of  an   inferior  class ;  this  idea,   if    it 
got  full  possession  of  her  mind,  woukl 
prevent  her  for  ever  from  writing  ; — 
still  there  was  a    ray    of  hope  Telt ; 
slie  had    never    attempted   to    write 
on  any  subject  yet,  that  would  meet 
the  public  eye:    she  felt  the    blood 
rising  in  her    cheeks.     This    was    a 
good  presage.    «*  A  poem!"  she  ex- 
claimed (one  cheek   got    very    red) 
••where  U  the  subject?"      lue  litie. 
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howerer  ftlie  thought  might  be  fixed 

when  she  saw  hotv  the  ver^^e  turned 

oQt    She  began, 

Tbon  muse  who  Ion;  ago  didst  find 

An  entrance  to  my  youug  aod  juv'nile 

mind, 
Kofr  I  implore  thy  aid. 
Bat  I  am  sor*  afraid, 
Thoo  art  eagaaeU  to  spend  the  day  eke* 

where. 
With  soBie  nmre  happy  ^?oiirite  fair» 
Who  has  a  better  claim, 
And.  acquired  more  fame  ; 
Ob  I  1  feel  thou  leaves  me,  and  leates  me 

in  despair. 
Alas !  alas  ! 

The  muse  went  away  and  left  poor 
Idiss  Piecrust  disconsolate.  **  iVr- 
haps/'  said  she,  **  1  niisconstrucd 
my  sensations,  most  assureiilv  i  felt 
a  sudden  glow  in  my  face/*  And 
aurely  she  dul  so,  lor  she  sat  very 
near  a  large  fire  which  occasioned 
Inb  sensation.  So  deeply  was  she 
occupied  with  her  poem,  that  she 
torgot  the  pies  in  the  oven — ^They 
were  all  burned  to  a  cinder,  it  was 
however  soine  consolation  to  our 
heroine,  that  no  person  is  a  poet  al- 
ways ;  the  pies  were  a  lo^  indeed, 
bttt  nothing  to  the  loss  of  genius. 
She  now  began  to  dislike  pies,  as  siie 
feared  she  had  sacrificed  her  gen. us 
to  making  pies,  puddings,  &c. 

A  dialogue  was  the  next  attempt. 
«•  Surely/'  said  she,  "  we  all  talk  in 
dtalogues ;  they  must  be  very  easily 
written." 

ji    DiaiU^pu   between    Godfrey   and 
CUvker, 

Clinker,  Good  morning  to  you  God- 
frey, how  do  you   do? 

Godfrey.  Indeed  badlj  enough, 
thank    you  Clinker. 

dinker.  What  is  the  matter  with 
youi  1  would  be  sorrv  any  thing 
ailed  your  f&ther^s  sod;  he  was  my 
staunch  friend  when  1  wanted  a  friend  ; 
and  that  is  the  time  to  know  a  friend. 

Godfrey.  How  did  he  serve  you 
then? 

Clinker.  Why  when  I  first  began 
business,  and  had  no  one  to  assist 
lue,  he  gave  me  his  custom,  and 
brought  nie  customers. 

Here  Miss  Piecrust  was  quite  ex. 
hausted.  An  essay  was  ttie  next  ef- 
lurt.  She  spent  many  a  sleepless 
Aight,    considering    what   to    write* 


The  time  on  whM    ihe    had    pi»^ 
mised  to  have  her  paper  ready,  was 
BOW  very  near,  she  therefore  ttiM^ 
aometiiing  must  be  done  hastily. 
An  E$$ay. 

There  is  nothing  so  injariom  ta 
the  fine  fieelinn  as  unremitted  at- 
tention to  culinary  procesaea.  It 
dries  up  the  Heliconian  stream,  figa< 
ratively  speaking,  which  more  or  mss 
flows  through  the  aensorium,  er 
pericranium  of  every  human  being; 
eaabling  him  to  set  bis  ideaa  afloat, 
whenever  he  wishes,  and  fertilisiBg 
and  making  flowery  his  imagination 
at  will. 

This  would  not  be  long  enoogh, 
and  Mbs  Fiecrujt*s  ideas  were  to 
nearly  exliausted,  that  she  was  quae 
at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  She  thought 
to  manufacture  a  story.  Sbe  wisely 
thought  something  ludicrooa  would  be 
best,  because  if  she  fell  snort  of  mat- 
ter, the  humour  wouki  set  oti  a  frag- 
ment. 

After  mature  deliberation  sbe  began 
the  following. 

A  Tmit. 

Jemmy  and  Leity  lived  in  a  mmSk 
Tillage,  and  foltowed  busineas  that 
kept  them  both  mostly  m  the  house. 
Ihey  were  sometimes  tired  of  each 
other's  company,  and  used  to  spor  a 
little — Jemmy  was  very  quiet,  and 
would  never  scold  if  he  was  not 
provoked  to  it  by  Iwetty.  One  day 
they  were  sitting  together  silent, 
and  Letty  remarked  the  quantity 
of  dust  on  Jemmy's  coat,  md  chki 
him  for  not  brushing  it  sometimes; 
as  he  had  regular  plav- hours,  sfie 
remarked,  which  migiit  be  employed 
in  this  manner.  I'hts  was  a  poiot 
Jemmy  did  not  like  to  tooch  on, 
so  they  went  to  iiigh  words — At 
length  'Letty  said  to  htm,  tliat  if  it 
were  possble  to  catch  the  little  par- 
ticles of  dust  we  see  ia  a  room 
when  the  sun  shines  into  it, 
she  would,  and  weave  it  ialo  a 
suit  of  clothes  for  him. 
To  be  ContinmL 

All  these  efforts  were  commended 
by  M  iss  Piecrusf  s  friends ;  she  there* 
fore   deserted   her     once     isToante 
einplovment  of  uMtkiag  pies,  foroae  ! 
much  mare  laborious   to    her.     Slit  ' 
had  a  particular   genius    for   pastry,  I 
aud  it  was    an  useful    emptoymcat; 
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she  now  was  like  a  certain  geiitle- 
niaa  wbo  was  offendetl'  at  being 
told  be    was   a    good    tiddler.     He 


ihrew  away  his  fiddle  and  was  good 
for  nothing  since. 

A.E. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Obnervati&m  on  the  Criminal  Law  pf 
England,  as  it  relates  to  capital 
Punishments,  and  ike  mode  in 
which  it  is  admimstered.  By 
Sir  Samuel  RomiUy,  Londnu  prints 
ed  bf  J.  M^Creery  for  Cadell  and 
Dams  1810;  price  2#.  %d.  English, 
7^p.p. 

A  DISPOSITION  IS  generally 
plvralent  among  a  certain  class 
«f  people,  to  cry  up  our  conHtitution 
aad  ottr  Uws,  as  being  altogelhtr 
excetteat  without  any  mixture  (i  alloy, 
aad  to  brand  every  attempt  to  intro* 
duoe  improvements  either  into  the 
one  or  tlie  other  with  the  unpopular 
uaine  of  innovation,  as  if  our  an* 
ctktors  bad  mooopoliied  all  wisdom^ 
and  left  nothing  to  their  successors, 
but  **  to  wonder  with  a  foolish  foce 
*4  praise,"  and  in  answer  to  all  ob- 
jections to  reply  in  the  silly  laiiguagje 
of  chivalry,  ibat  our  Duicinea  is 
fairer  than  all  othen,  wbo  have  been,  or 
ever  shall  be  hereafter.  By  such  asset- 
tious  we  at  once  gratify  our  vanity  and 
manifest  our  want  of  deep  reflection ; 
perpetuate  abuses,  and  ibe  real  ad- 
vjiiitages  dervred  from  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  preceding  ages  joined  to 
our  own^  ace  completely  kk.  Too 
many — 

; nould  scorn  thebojr  sho«ld 

teach  them  »lcill, 
Ami  hiuriog  once  been  wronf,  will  be  so 

A  greater  evil  scarcely  exists  than 
this  foolish  dread  of  innovation,  and 
into  Us  service  are  enlisted  some  of 
the  wout  passions,  which  intent  the 
human  bnea^t.  In  Ibe  absence  of  all 
sound  argument;  and  in  defiance  of 
reason,  because  reason  is  against  it,  the 
advocates  of  ancient  errors  use  ca- 
lumay  ^d  malice  at  tlieir  Irequent 
auxiliaries,  and  being  unable  to  an- 
swer, they  are  ready  to  asperse,  anil 
attribute  unworthy  motives  on  suspi* 
cion,  againat  innovaiois  and  f^oru^ri* 

BUiTAST  MAG.  NO.  XXIK 


On  many  subjects  reform  stirs  up 
a  nest  of  hornets,  in  those  who  fatten 
on  corruption,  but  the  alteration  of 
our  criminal  law  has  but  little  of 
this  stimulus  to  force  into  action,  and 
some  might  expect  that  the  Question 
would  be  left  to  be  tried  coolly  and 
impartially  on  its  own  merits.  But 
not  so :  tii^  force  of  habit  is  powerful, 
and  without  discrimmation :  and  the 
bigot  ted  answer  of  the  ancient  British 
Barons  **J^olumus  leges  Angtia  mu- 
tart,"  is  still  renewed,  without  taking 
pains  to  examine,  bow  far  laws  made 
m  a  difierent  state  of  civdizat  ion,  are 
capable  of  improvement  in  a  period  of 
increased,  ana  advancing  knowledge. 

Our  criminal  code  is  severe  in  tiie 
letter,  in  the  extreme,  but  increasing 
knowledge,  with  more  just  and  humane 
s«Hitiments  opposes  the  harshness  of  the 
written  Ikw,  and  is  sometimes  even 
in  danger  of  leading  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  letting  the  guilty  altoge- 
ther est  apf,  to  their  own  injury,  and 
to  the  injury  of  the  community, 
rather  than  let  them  be  punished  too 
severely.  Sir  Samuel  Roinilly  is  en- 
gaged in  the  laudable  attempt  to  try 
to  prevail  on  the  legislature  to  ap- 
portion more  accurately  punishment 
to  crime,     fie  remarks  : 

••  *i  he  following  observations  contain 
the  substance  ol  a  speech  delivered 
iff  the  house  of  commons  on  tht-  9th 
February  1810,  on  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  bills,  to  repeal  tlie  acts 
of  10  and  11  Will.  HI.  12  Ann,  and 
!^4  Geo.  II.  which  make  the  crimes 
of  stealing  privately  in  a  shop,  goods 
of  the  value  of  live  shillings ;  or  in 
a  dwelling  house,  or  on  board  a 
vessel  in  a  navigable  river,  property 
of  the  value  of  forty  shillings,  capital 
felonies.  Some  arguments  are  added, 
which  on  that  occas'.on  were  suppressed, 
that  the  patience  of  the  house  might 
not  be  put  to  too  severe  a  trial. 

'  **  1  here  is  probably  no  other  country 
Ww 
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in  the  worU  in  wkich  to  many  and 
•6  great  a  variety  of  hum^i  actions 
are  funithable  with  loss  of  4ife  as  in 
England.  These  sanguinary  sututes, 
however,  are  not  carried  into  esieeii- 
lion.  For  some  time  past  the  sen- 
tence of  death  has  not  been  executed 
on  more  than  a  sixtli  parjt  of  all  the 
persons  on  whom  it  has  been  pro. 
ii0imccd»  «ven  taking  into  the  calcu- 
latiim  crimes  the  most  atrocious  ai»d 
tke  most  dangeroos  to  society*  murders, 
rapes,  burning  of  houses,  coining,  for- 
spries,  and  attempts  tp  commit  murdtrw 
If  we  exclude  the  e  from  our  con- 
tidtratioui  we  shali  hnd  tliat  the  pro- 
portion s^hich  the  number  executed 
bears  to  those  convicted  is,  perhaps 
as  one  to  twenty  :  and  if  we  om/ 
caed  still  further,  and  laying  out  of  the 
account  burglaries,  highway  robberies, 
horse-stealing,  sh^p-stealing,  and  re* 
turning  from  transportation,  conhne  our 
observations  to  tliuse  larcencies,  niiao- 
companied  w  ith  any  circumstance  of  ag* 

rsvation,  for  whicliacapital  punishment 
appointed  bv  law,  such  a&  stealing 
piivateiy  in  KX>ps,  and  stealing  in 
dwelling-houses  and  on  board  ships, 
property  of  the  value  mentioned  io 
the  statutes,  we  shall  And  the  pro- 
portion of  those  executed  reduced 
very  br  indeed  bek>w  that  even  of 
one  to  twenty. 

"This  mode  of  adm'mistering  justice 
is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be 
a  regulari  matured,  ana  well-digested 
system.  They  in^agine,  Uiat  the 
state  of  things  which  we  see  existing 
is  Exactly  that  which  was  originally 
intended;  that  laws  have  been  en. 
acted  whi^h  were  never  meant  to  be 
regularly  enforced,  but  were  to  stand 
as  objects  of  terror  in  our  statute 
book,  and  to  be  called  into  action 
€|nly  occasionally,  and  under  extraor* 
diinary  circumstances,  at  the  di:»cretion 
of  the  judges.  Sudi  being  supposed 
to  be  our  criminal  system,  it  is  not 
surprizing  that  there  should  have  been 
found  ingenious  men  to  defend,  and 
to  applaud  it.  Nothing,  however,  can 
be  more  erroneous  than  this  notion* 
Whether  the  practice  which  now  pie- 
vails  be  right  or  wrong,  whether  be- 
neiicial  oi*  injurious  to  the  community, 
it  ts  certain  that  it  is  the  effect  not 
of  design^  but  of  tbat  change  which 


haa  slewly  taken  pla<W  io  the  Man- 
ners and  character  of  the  aatioa, 
which  are  now  so  repugnant  Io  the 
spirit  of  these  laws,  that  it  has  be* 
con»e  impoasible  to  aarry  them  iota 
execution. 

««lt  appears  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  reign,  the  num- 
ber of  convicts  executed,  exceeded 
the  Biiml]»er  of  (kos^  woo  weie  p«#^ 
doned  ;  bat  that  at  tke  present  tiOK, 
the  number  pardoned  very  fcr  ex- 
ceeds the  ntunber  of  those  who  aie 
executed.  lb«s  lenity  I  as»  very 
f^from  cen»uring}  on  the  coalrary, 
I  applaud  the  wisdom  as  wel^  asuie 
humanitv  ot  it.  If  the  law  wcrena* 
mtiiiting^  execiited,  the  iVU  would 
be  Siill  greater,  and  maav  mwre  9i* 
feadera  would  escape  with  fuU  uapa* 
ntty :  much  fewer  persons  woM  be 
found  to  prosecute^  wiiaaaset  wMd 
more  fre«[tiently  withhold  the  trulh 
which  they  are  sworn  to  sptak,  and 
juci^  would  ofteaer,  in  violatioA  ef 
their  oaiks,  acquit  Ibaae  who  ai>e«»'. 
nifcstly  guilty.  Bot  a  stronger  piaof 
can  hardly  be  required  than  this 
comparison  affbrdst  that  the  presetK 
method  of  administering  the  law  i| 
not,  as  has  been  by  aome  lAagiaed, 
a  system  matunely  formed,  and  rtgo.^ 
larly  established,  but  that  k  is  a 
practice  which  haa  graduallj  previili 
ed,  at  the  laws  have  become  \m 
edited  to  the  state  of  society  ia 
which  we  Hve. 

•'There  is  »o.  instance  hi  which 
this  alteration  in  the  mode  ef  adnH- 
nisierine  the  law  has  been  mote  iv- 
markabfo,  than  in  those  of  privately 
stealing  in  a  shop,  or  stable,  goods  of 
the  value  of  five  shillings,  which  is 
made  punishable  with  death,  hm  thi 
statute  of  10  and  U  William  111. 
and  of  stealing  in  a  dwelibg  hoeie, 
property  of  the  valae  of  forty  shilliagi* 
tor  which  the  same  punishaieat  it 
appointed  by  the  statute  of  12  ksok 
and  which  statutes  it  is  now  pconoM^ 
to  reaeaU 

<«  What  has  been  the  number  of 
persons  convicted  of  these  olfcaots 
withui  the  Ust  seven  yean  dees  aii 
appear  ;  but  from  the  tables  pehihked 
opder  the  authority  of  the  Si^ecaetary 
oif  States  We  find  that  withm  lHat 
peikxl  there  were  committed  le  Nc«« 
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g«6e  fbr  trial,  chtrgedwith  thecrmre 
of  fil^fing  in  dwelling'hotntt,  599 
mHit  and  414  women;  and  ch^^i 
wil*i  the  Crime  of  $hop.lifting,  506 
men,  and  $53  women  ;  in  all  1,879 
perBQn9.  add  of  thew  an|;r  oii,e  wa^ 
executed. 

'^  In  how  fpany  imtances  ^ch 
erfme^  have  been  committed,  and  the 
persons  robbed  hare  not  proceeded  so 
mr  agiunst  the  offenders  as  even  to 
hare  then^  committed  to  prison :  how 
many  pf  the  1,672  thus  committed 
were  discharged,  becatise  those  who 
had  suffered  py  their  crimes  would 
not  ^pear  to  give  evidence  uj^on  their 
trial :  in  how  many  cases  the  witnesses 
who  did  appear  withheid  tiie  evidence 
(bit  tbey  could  have  given  :  and  how 
numerous  were  the  in^nces  in  which 
jttHes  foupd  a  compassionate  verdict, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  phim 
facts  cleariy  established  before  them, 
we  dw  not  iinow ;  but  that  these  evils 
inust^I  have  exkied  to  a  considerable 
degree,  no  man  cap    doubt." 

He  also  points  out  the  dangers  at- 
tending the  present  state  of  uncertainty, 
in  the  execudon  pf  the  law,  and  sbowa 
the  difficulties  in  which  judges,  jurors/ 
preeeovtors,  and  witnesses  are  involved, 
by  reason  ot  the  extreme  severity  <rf 
iht  statvte  law,  and  which  is  produc- 
tive of  innumerable  errors  in  the 
ipanuer  in  which  they  respectfvdv 
ciiscbarRe  their  separate  functions.  If 
the  law  only  z/Si\ed  due,  and  nicely 
adjosted  punishments  to  crimes ;  if 
legtslatoTS  were  as  careful  to  frame 
equiuble  laws,  as  well  calciilated  lor 
the  prevention,  and  moderate  but  cer- 
tain  panishment  pf  crimes,  as  they 
are  for  ^he  purpo^s  of  petty  ambition 
and  party  v^ws,  then  a  real  change 
wxmld  taae  place,  and  there  would 
no  longer  foe  a  plea  4or  making  a 
choiqe  of  evils,  by  taking  the  less 
evil  instead  of  the  greater;  judges 
woukl  no  longer  consider  themselves 
as  counsel  fpi  the  prisoner,  but  hold 
an  even  balaoce  between  the  accuser 
urii  the  accused,  for  thie  maxim  of 
hong  the  prisQi9^r*s  counsel  most 
have  arisen  m>m  pn  attempt  to  miti-  - 
gate  the  ufireasonable  severity  of  the 
lair ;  nor  would  juitirs  and  Witnessrs 
prefer  to  commit  peijury,  and  brin^ 
w  verdicts  contrary  to  their  oaths, 
f^fther    than    iim*lct  i     prosecutors 


would  not  so  often  hesitate  to  punbh 
offenders  from  the  fear,  lest  in  seeking 
for  satisfaction  for  the  injury  they 
have  received,  they  should  fhemselvet 
commit  a  greater  act  of  injustice  b^ 
being  accessary  in  depriving  a  fellow** 
Creature  of  life,  becau«e  their  pro^ 
pertv  has  suffered  a  little  by  hb  de* 
predations.  Sir  Samuel  proves  the 
raconveniences  of  this  system  of  un^ 
certainty. 

•*  it  IS  alleged  by  those  who  apprpvf 
of  the  present  practice,  that  the  actionfi 
which  rail  under  the  cognizance  gf 
humap  laws  are  so  va^ed  by  \hp 
Circumstances  which  atlenfl  them,  that 
if  the  punishment  appointed  by  the 
law  were  invariably  inflicted  fbr  the 
the  same  species  af^  crime,  it  must  be 
too  severe  for  the  offence,  with  th^ 
extenuating  circumstances  which  ifk 
some  instances  attend  it,  an4  it  mu^ 
in  others  fall  far  short  of  the  moral 
guHt  of  the  crime,  yrtth  its  accom- 
pany injg  aggravations:  that  the  oulr 
remedy  for  this,  the  only  way  i^ 
which  it  can  be  provided  tluit  ^e 
guilt  and  the  ppoishment  shall  in  all 
cases  be  commensprate*  is  to  announce 
death  jiS  the  appointed  punishment^ 
apd  to  leave  a  wide  discnetion  in  the 
judge  of  relaxing  that  ^verity,  an^ 
sobstitutipg  A  mllcier  sentence  in  Jti 
place. 

•<  If  this  he  a  jufC  view  of  the 
subject,  it  wo|uld  render  the  system 
more  perfect,  if  in  no  case  speci^c 
punishments  were  enacted,  but  it  wenei 
always  left  to  tbe  judge,  after  the 
gpiU  of  the  criminal  h^  bejen  ascer- 
tained, to  fix  the  punishment  which 
he  should  (.uffer,  ^pm  the  severast 
allo>»ed  by  our  law;  to  the  slightest 
penalty  which  it  knows :  a^nd  yet  what 
Englisnitian  >AOuld  not  be  alarmed  at . 
the  idea  of  living  under  a  l^^w  which 
was  thuii  uncertain  and  )^i>known,.and 
of  bein^  continually  exposed  to  the 
arbitrary  severity  of  a  magistrate  ?-^ 
Alt  men  would  lit  shockea  at  a  law 
whidi  should  declare  that  the  o^^encei 
of  stealing  in  s^ps  or  dwelling  houses, 
or  on  board  ships,  property  pf  the 
different  values  mentioned  in  the 
several  statutes,  should  in  general  be 
punished  with  transportation,  but  that 
the  |ing  and  his  JMdgCi  ibould  l>ave 
the  power,  under  circumstances  of 
gr^  a^ggfavatioi^,    respecting  which 
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they  shoold  be  4h«  sole  arbiters,  to 
order  that  the  odiendel'  should  sulfer 
tleath ;  yet  such  is  ill  practice  the  law 
of  hngland, 

•*  111  some  respects hoWeirer,  it  would 
.be  far  better  that  this  ample  aud  awful 
discretioQ  should  be  formally  vested 
in  the  judges,  than  that  the  present 
practice  should  obtain ;  for  it  would 
then  be  executed  under  a  degree  of 
responsibility  which  does  not  now 
belong  to  it  If  a  man  were  found 
fiuilty  of  having  pilfered  in  a  dwell uig- 
bouse,  property  worth  forty  shillings^ 
or  in  a  shop  that  which  was  of  the 
value  only  of  five  shillingSj  with  no 
one  circumstance  whatever  of  aggra* 
vation^  what  judge  whom  the  consti- 
tution had  intruHted  wiih  an  absolute 
discretion,  and  had  jeft  answerable 
Only  to  public  opinion  tor  the  exercise 
of  It,  would  venture  for  such  a  trans- 
gression to  inflict  the  punishment  of 
death:  but  if  in  such  a  case,  the  law 
having  fixed  t)ie  punishment,  the 
judge  merely  su0ers  that  law  to  take 
its  course,  and  does  not  interpose  to 
Snatch  the  miserable  victim  from  his 
fate,  who  has  a  right  to  complain  ? 
A  discretion  to  fix  the  doom  of  ev- 
ety  convict,  expressly  given  to  the 
judses,  would  in  all  cases  be  most 
anxiously  and  scrupulously  exercised ; 
b^ut  appoint  the  punishment  by  law, 
apd  give  the  judge  .the  power  of 
remitting  it,  the  case  immediately . 
assumes  a  very  different  complexion. 
'  •*  A  man  is  convicted  of  one  of  those 
larcenies  made  capital  by  law,  and 
is  besides  a  person  of  very  bad  clia- 
racter.  It  is  not  to  such  a  man  that, 
ro^rcy  is  to  be  exte.nded  ;  and  the 
sentence  of  the  U91  denouncing  death, 
a  remission  of  it  must  be  called  by 
the  name  of  mercy  ;  the  man  there- 
fore is  hanged ;  but  ip  truth  it  is  not 
for  his  crime  that  he  suffers  death, 
but  for  the  badness  of  his  reputation* 
Another  man  \%  suspected  of  a  murder 
of  which  there  is  not  legal  evidence 
to  convict  him  ;  there  is  proof  how* 
ever,  of  his  having  committed  a  lar- 
ceny to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings 
in  a  dwelling-house,  and  of  that  he 
is  Convicted.  He,  too,  b  not  thought 
a  fit  object  of  clemency,  and  he  is 
lianged,  not  for  the  crime  of  which  he 
has  been  con  victed,but  for  that  of  which 
be  is  only  suspected,    A  th*rdj  upon  his 


trial  for  a  capital  larceitTy  attempts 
to  establish  his  innocence  by  wttnessos 
whom  the  jury  disbelieve,  and  he  is 
left  for  execution,  because  be  has 
greatly  enhanced  his  guilt  by  the  tub- 
pniatipn  of  perjured  witnesses.  \vl 
truth  he  sUlfers  death,  not  for  felonj, 
but  for  subornation  of  per|ur3r,  aliboogh 
that  be  not  the  legal  punisbinent  of 
tliis  otfence. 

"  if  so  large  a  discretion  as  this 
can  safely  be  mtrusted  to  any  ma- 
gistrates, the  legislature  ought  at  least 
to  lay  down  some  generau  rules  to 
direct  or  assist  them  '10  the  exercise 
of  it,  tiiat  there  might  be,  if  not  a 
perfect  uniformity  in  the  administni* 
tion  of  justice,  yet  the  same  spirit 
always  prevailing,  and  the  same  max* 
ims  always  kept  in  view  ;  aud  that 
the  law,  as  it  is  executed,  not  belog 
to  be  found  in  any  written  code, 
might  at  least  be  collected  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  from  an  attentive 
observation  of  the  actual  execution 
of  it.  if  this  be  not  done,  if  every 
judge  be  lelt  to  follow  the  light  of 
his  own  understanding,  and  to  act 
upon  the  principles  and  the  system 
which  he  has  derived  partly  from  bis 
own  observation,  and  hu  reading,  and 
partly  from  his  natural  temper,  and 
his  early  impressions,  the  law  inva- 
riable only  in  theory,  must  in  piac- 
t'lce  be  continually  shifting  with  the 
temper,  and  habits,  and  opinions  of 
those  by  whom  it    is  administered. 

"In  seeking  to  attain  tlte  same 
object  they  frequently  do,  and  ot 
necessity  must,  from  the  variety  of 
opinions  which  must  be  found  in 
diilerent  men,  pursue  very  dififerent 
couisc^s.  The  same  benevolence  and 
humanity,  understood  in  a  more  coo* 
fined  0/  a  more  enlarged  sense,  wilt 
determine  one  judge  to  pardon  and 
another  to  punish.  It  has  often  hap- 
pened, it  necessarily  must  have  hap- 
pened, that  the  very  saipe  circumstaocc 
which  is  considered  by  one  judceas 
matter  of  extenuation,  is  deemed  by 
another  a  high  aggravation  of  tlie 
crime.  '1  he  former  good  character  (^ 
the  delmqueut,  his  having  comeioto 
a  country  in  which  he  was  a  stranger 
to  commit  the  offence,  the  firequencT 
or  the  novelty  of  the  crime,  are  && 
circumstances  which  have  been  upon 
tomt  occakions  considered  by  dina*^- 
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tntjuiiges  in  those  opposite  lights: 
ltd  it  it  not  merely  the  particular 
urcyiDStanGet  attending  the  crime,  it 
«  the  crime  itself,  which  different 
ud^es  sometimes  consider  in  quite 
litferent  points  of   view. 

**  i^U  a  great  many  years  ago.  upon 
be  Norfolk  circuit,  a  larceny  yi^ 
ommitted  by  two  men  in  a  poultry 
rard.  but  only,  one  of  them  was  ap- 
trebended  ;  the  other  having  escaped 
Qto  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
lad  eluded  all  pursuit  At  the  next 
issizes  the  appreheoded  thief  was  tried 
lod  convicted ;  but  Lord  Loughbo- 
^h,  before  whom  he  was  tried,, 
hinkiog  the  offence  a  very  slight 
>ue,  sentenced  him  only  to  a  few 
noothi'  imprisonment.  The  news  of 
ills  sentence  having  reached  the  ac- 
u)mplice  ia  bis  retreat,  he  immediately 
-eturoed  and  surrendered  himself  to 
take  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes  — 
llw  next  assizes  came;  but  unlortu- 
wiely  for  the  prisoner,  it  was  a  dif- 
beat  judge  who  presided  ;  and  still 
more  unfortunately  Mr.  Justice  Gould, 
who  happened  to  be  the  judge,  though 
»f  a  very  mild  and  indulgent  dispo. 
(jtion,  had  observed  or  thought  he 
bad  observed,  that  men  who  set  out 
with  stealing  fowls,  generally  end  by 
committing  the  most  atrocious  cr'unes  ; 
md  building  a  sort  of  system  upon 
this  observation,  had  made  it  a  rule 
to  punish  this  offence  with  very  great 
•everity,  And  he  accordinjgly,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  this  unhappy 
man,  sentenced  him  to  lie  transported, 
while  one  was  taking  his  departure 
for  Botany  Bay,  the  term  of  the 
other's  imprisonment  had  expired ; 
lod  what  must  have  been  the  notions 
Khichthat  little  public,  who  witnessed 
ind  compared  these  two  examples, 
»rmed  of  our  system  of  criminal 
jurbprudence  ? 

'*  In  this  uncertain  adminbtration  of 
justice,  not  only  different  judges  act 
upon  different  principles,  but  the  same 
judge,  nnder  the  same  circumstances, 
acts  differently  at  different  times.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  in  the  exercise  of 
this  judicial  discretion,  judges  soon 
after  their  promotion,  are  generally 
inclined  to  ^reat  lenity ;  and  that  their 
practical  principles  alter,  or  as  it  is 
eommonly  expressed,  they  become 
Bore  fcf ere^   as  they  become  more 


habituated  to.  iiT\*estrgate'  the  de^lhi 
of  human  misery,  and  human  depra* 
vity. 

**  Let  us  only  reflect  how  all  these 
fluctuations  of  opinion  and  variations 
in  practice  must  operate  upon  th;it 
portion  of  mankind,  who  are  rendereil 
'  obedient  to  the  law  only  by  the  ter* 
ror  of  punishment  After  giving  ftiH 
weight  to  all  the  chances  of  complete 
impunity  which  they,  can  suggest  to 
their  mmds,  they  have  besides  td 
calculate  upon  the  probabilities  «  hich 
there  are  afler  conviction,  of  thei^ 
escaping  a  severe  punishment ;  to 
speculate  upo»  what  jtidge  will  go 
the  circuit,  and  upon  tite  prospecc 
of  its  being  one  of  those  who  have 
been  recently  elevated  to  the  bench. 
As  it  has  been  truly  observed,  (tiat 
most  men  are  apt  to  coniide  in  th^ir 
supposed  good  fortune,  and  to  mi^aU 
culate  as  to  the  number  of  prizes 
which  tiiere  are  in  the  lottery  of  life, 
so  are  those  dissolute  and  thought le^^ 
men,  whose  evil  dispositions  peiial 
laws  are  most  .  necessary  to  repress, 
much  too  prone  to  deceive.  themsHves' 
in  their  speculations  upon  what  t  am 
afraid  they  accustom  themselv^  to 
consider  as  the  lottery  of  justice. 

**  Let  it  at  the  same  time  be  re^ 
membered,  that  it  is  universally  agreetl,' 
that  tliecertainty  of  punishment  is  much' 
more  efficacious  than  any  st  verity  of  ex-  • 
atnple  for  the  prevention  of  crimes,  fn- 
deed  this  is  so  evident,  xlvd  it  it  were 
possible  that  punishment,  as  tiie  conse* 
quenceof  guilt,  could  be  reduced  to  ah 
absolute  certainty,  a  very«liglit  penalty 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  almost ' 
every  species  of  crime,  except  those 
which  arise  from  sudden  gusts  of  un- 
governable passion,  if  the  restoration 
.of  the  projierty  stolen,  and  only  a 
few  wecj^s,  or  even 'a  few  days  im* 
prisonment,  were  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  theft,  no  theft  would 
ever  be  committed.  No  man  would 
steal  what  he  was  sure  that  he  could 
not  keep ;  no  man  would,  by  a  vo- 
luntary act,  deprive  himself  of  his  li* 
berty,  though  but  for  a  few  days-~«> 
It  is  the  desire  of  a  fuppiKscd  good 
which  is  the  incentive  to  every  crime : 
no  crime  therefore,  could  ej^ist,  if  it 
were  infallibly  certain  that  not  goo<l, 
but  evil  must  follow,  as  an  tmavoid- 
able  consequence  t«  the  persoo  who 
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e^onnilttd  it  t*his  absolate  <M^«bity, 
liO>wevier»  is  onaMMuaMe,  ^wiiciw  fodc 
are  to  b^^  ascectaint'd  by  human  xt%» 
limony,  and  qtKvtioni  are  ^  be  de- 
cided l»y  iHunan  J4Mlgfneivt».  AW  thait 
can  be  'done  if,  by  a  rigitant  police, 
by  ralriondl  rtilw  «f  etridenoe,  hy 
ciear  la^ws,  and  -by  puniihmeNli  ero- 
ponttooad  to  4be  ^uilt  of  Oie  <m'en« 
der,  to  approadi  as  nently  to  that 
certainty  as  huaoaa  HnpetfectjkMi  iMftI 
adiiiit." 

Alanr  fxagee  air  occupied  in  con- 
futing the  opinions  of  Or.  Fuley  on 
ttoe  subject  'of  -the  criminal  law. 

We  are  pilcased  in  seeing  owr  a«- 
fhor  defect  Che  aophianM  of  Dr.  Pa- 
ley«  who  wkh  many  amiabte  qtulMms 
M.as  too  :fliuoh  the  advootte  for  thii>gs 
as  they  are,  and  ^ntitavouned  Ui  re- 
eoftcile  us  4o  present  sysivmii  «»ith  4U 
thfbr  defects.  14m  crimii^  code,  as 
veil  as  the  ecclesiastical  e.stflA)lif*timiefit, 
found  ia  faim,  notwithstanding  their 
nuiltiplicd  in»perf«9ctJOiis,  a  catiiPsHcat 
defender  deLennined  to  make  reatfon- 
ijig  bend  in  faroiir  of  what  is  es- 
tablished. Sir  Samoel,  in  bit  reply, 
exposes  the  inequality  <if  the  kiw, 
viMchiponishes.otlieiiotKless  enormous, 
while  others  of  greater  mugiTttude, 
and  more  hurtfal  iu  tbeir  consecjueuces, 
ajv  passed  by,  or  f ery  slightly  punish- 
ed, tfnd  add«K:es  the  following  hmanoes 
accampaiiied  with  linach  justfeasouing. 
•*'im  terms,  •'wiormous  ctimes," 
and  ^' heinou«»  agf^vations,^'  arecf  so 
vj^giic  and  tndetiiiite  a  nature,  tliat 
it  is  not  posbtble  lo  ascertain  with 
accuracy  in  what  sense  tUey  ane  here 
uiied  (  but  U4idersta»diug  them  in 
their  casmnon  and  popular  acct^pta. 
ttoii,  to  4iiean  asiicns  of  great  moral 
depfovtty,  it  Is  not  easy  to  understand 
hpw  the  pMoishment  of  tliem  is  se-  . 
cMred  by  tba  system  whidi  Dr.  Paley 
defends. 

*'  On  the  one  band,  it  is  imI  at  all 
evideut  how  the  stealing  privately  in 
a  shop»  or  ilie  stealing  from  bleaching 
grounds,  or  the  «tealii»g  of  sheep,  can 
uiMlerony  dfcomstanccs  be  coiK>iuered 
as  ao  euoffiBous  crime,  or  accouvpa- 
iiied  with  lietnouii  aggraiFationa }  and 
on  the  other  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  saugttmary  as  our  k^  is,  nu- 
,  ii\eKOua  as  are  our  capital  offlfenceo, 
wide»  to  use  Dr.  {Viley*s  own  metA*- 
ptMtf*  wiiU  ^  tike  f«Muncl/is^t>ead/ 


the^  one  iwsuy  wit  of  ^he  g^tiM 
HMM-al  depravity  for  which  neithertk 
puaishffletit  of  deatli,  nor  any  olid 
punishment  of  araat  seventy  is  pr^ 
^idod.  Aguardltan  wtie  has  dehia^ 
his  ward  of  the  propeity  with  m^ 
he  was  iotnii^cd  for  her  benefit,!!^ 
who  has  besides  aeduced  her  sal 
turned  bar  outuflon  the  woddabfll 
gar  and  a  prostttote ;  a  man  vH 
oeiog  ma«ried,tu»  concealed  that ^ 
and  having  gained  tha  affiectioof  ofi 
vhtaous  woman,  has  persuaded  h^ 
to  become  his  w«4e,  knosrinc  at  tt 
same  fime  ^hat  the  truth  cannot  ti 
long  concealed,  and  that  when<H 
disclosed  it  nuist  plunge  tier  intotU 
deepest  misery,  and  imist  have  dH 
tro)^  irretrievably  all  her  prmpcd 
of  hap)>ine9i  in  life ;  has  aurefy  dod 
that  wlMch  t>etter  deserves  <he  epitW 
of  enormous  crime,  accompanied  vi(l 
heinous  aggravation,  than  a  batl^ 
who  4»aa  vtolea  im  master's  wine.  1 
i^  not  a  great  «nany  years  ago  sinci 
an  attorney  made  it  a  prartice,  whid 
for  ^ome  time  he  carried  on  sucoed 
fully,  ^o  ateal  itien*a  estates  by  briof 
ing  fjeetments,  and  getting  some  c 
hit  eoefrderates  to  personate  theprd 
prietors,  and  let  jWdginant  go  bj 
de^ult,  or  snKke  an  IneffeetusA  de 
fence ;  ihe  consequence  was  that  hi 
was  put  into  poss^on  by  legal  pro 
cess,  and  before  afioCher  ejectroeni 
could  be  brouglit,  or  the  judgmei^ 
could  be  set  aside,  he  bad  svepi 
away  the  crops,  and  ertry  thing  ths 
was  vaiuable  on  the  ground,  ff  M 
this  any  puhrtiinient  be  provided  bj 
law,  it  is  one  f<ir  less  te%'ene  than  ^(^^ 
the  crime  of  petty  larceny,  'lliat 
any  of  the  actions  which  i  hare  tncn- 
tioned*  merit  the  punishment  of  death 
I  crt tainly  do  not  affirm.  1  fcive  « 
criierton  aivd  the  learned  author  ha 
furnished  me  with  none  by  wfiich  to 
determine  boW  death  i?  deserved;-^ 
but  I  am  sure  that  stealing  a  ^ 
yards  of  ribbon  or  of  tace  iu  a  sbo|^< 
is  an  olfence  iar  be)ow  tbem  in  the 
scale  of  moral  gutH. 

•*  AdmiHibg  that  the  steadtnit  of  1 
slieep  or  o  horse,  may,  under  aomt 
po>sfbte  circumstances,  merit  the  pu* 
nishment  of  death,  bow  are  ^h  to' 
coniprehendthat  there  are  no*  po«ftfc 
circumstances  that  tmaginati<m  can  sirg' 
getti  which  wotild  niak^  tb^  ttellios 
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»  iMg  0^  «i  dx  dflwrrbif}  e^  tbe 
me  fate?  It  must  tm>,  greatly  as- 
ftbb  «ie»  lha(  anj  por««i  who  had 
mtatf4  bimse^f  ol  the  catalogue  of 
ipHiU  offeocct  to  be  fooiNk  m  o«r 
«,  lo«§  at  it  ii^  wad  mho  liail  re* 
K:tad  upon  tbe  actioQf  wMcb  take 
ace  e? en  in  the  ordinary  interconne 

manktiMl*  could  e? er  ba?e  af&rmed* 
at  tbert  waa  no  act  of  §rnia  im- 
orakty,  or  highly  tnjofiow  to  to- 
ety#  wbiek  oMglit  not  by  the  pre*^ 
Bl  exiatiog  law  of  EogUiKl  be  pu- 
ibid  witb  dealb.  or  which  m  the 
■goage  of  thta  writeri  k  not  awepl 
to  the  net.  lliere  Is  nothing  surely 
this  sentence  that  any-  one  canap<» 
ere,  unless  it  be  the  happy  choice 

the  metafxbor.  None  indeed  eould 
vit  been  foundy  which  could  hnve 
Are  forcibly  described  the  situation 
I  a  man,  who  taking  his  notion  of 
w  frem  what  lie  sees  executed,  and 
CKfere  tinnking  that  the  ofieoce 
btih  be  bad  iMmmiited  eoeid  only 
Aiject  him  to  imprisonnient  or  trans- 
lation, finds  to  his  surprise  thai  be 
ti  forfeited  hn  life.  1  remember 
tsriiig  a  penoli  who  bad  been  pre« 
at  at  a  trial,  deaoribe  tiie  asiODish*' 
cnt  which  was  expressed  in  tbe 
iguage,  and  fkiwted  in  the  couiv' 
aancc  ef  e  wretch  who  was  con* 
cted  of  stealing  his  master's  wme, 
inding  that  tbe  sentence  prooounc* 
i  i^on  him   was  that  aS  deith,  or, 

use  tbe  language  of  Paley,  at 
idtnghiasseftl    inextricably  ebtangled 

the  fatal  net.    Fatal  indeed  it  was 

bim,  ior  the  )udge  left  him  fbr 
lecutien. 

'<  In  what  indeed  oonsists  tbe  dif^ 
iulty  of  anrkiag  out  in  general 
et,  the  p^uliar  aggravations  of  crime 
tach  ought  to  be  attended  with  agw 
avatien  of  punisbment.  Dr.  Patey 
•  left  aitogetlier  unexplained;  and  in* 
ied  a  little  farther  oni*  as  if  toconvince 
sreaders  that  there  Is  reaHy  no  dmi«^ 
(Uy  in  the  case^  he  himself  enumerates 
e  several  "  aggravations  which  ought 

guide  the  magistrate  in  the  selec- 
ai  of  objecss  of  condign  puntab* 
eni.»  mtu^^m  ^  ^y,^  ..are 
iacipally  threes  >epetition«  cruelty, 
d  combnation  j'*  *•  hi  crimes,"  he 
idi,  vhuib    are   peiY>etraied    by   a 


muHitude  or  by  a  gang;  it  is  proper 
to  separate  -  in  tae  punishment,  the 
ringleader  firom  hia  .followets^  the 
principal  from  his  accomplices,  and 
even  tlie  person  who  struck  the  blow« 
broke  the  lock*  or  fint  entered  the 
house,  from  tho&e  who  jobbed  him 
in  the  felony."  Every  one  of  th# 
aggravations  here  enumerated,  is  un« 
doubttdly  as  capable  of  being  clearly 
and  accurately  described,  m  written 
laws,  and  as  proper  to  be  tubmitted 
to  the  decisiou  of  a  jury,  as  the 
cpin>es  themselves, 

**  The  reason,  indeed^  which  Df, 
Paley  gives  fur  considering  the  dt* 
comstaaces  which  he  last  mentions  at 
a^mvatioos  wlucl^  ought  So  deter- 
mine the  &te  of  coiivictSy  shows  Id 
tbe  strongest  possit>le  light  the  ne. 
cosity  ot  their  being  stated  in  wrifi- 
ten  Uws.  <<  It  b  net,"  he  says^  «•  to 
much  on  account  of  any  di:iiln«tioa 
in  tiie  guilt  of  the  ofiendere,  as  for 
tiie  sake  of  casting  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  such  confederacies,  by  ren* 
deriag  it  aifficult  for  the  confederates 
to  settle  who  shall  begin  the  attack, 
or  to  tind  a  man  amongst  the  num* 
her  willing  to  expose  himseif  to  rreatet 
dani^er  than  his  associates."  New  for 
this  selection  of  offenders  for  severer 
punishment  to  produce  the  efiedi 
which  are  here  poiiite<l  out,  as  Its 
objects,  it  is  indispensabiy  n^ceasary, 
not  only  that  the  setectiou  should  be 
constantly  and  invariably  governed 
by  the  aggravations  here  enumerated^ 
but  that  this  should  ba  made  knefm 
to  the  public,  and  such  a  constant, 
invariable,  and  notorious  practice  can 
be  becurcd  by  no  ottier  means  than 
by  laymg  it  down  as  a  ceruin  and 
intlexibie  rule  m  a  public  law.  That 
all,  or  that  even  a  majurity  of  the 
judges,  exercise  the  tremeudous  dis* 
cretion  with  which  they  art  invettted, 
upon  tbe  prmciples  here  stated  by 
Dr.  Paley,  1  am  sure  ito  one  will 
pretend.  That  any  one  of  tiitfm  favs 
adopted  tbcM  principles  b  whdt  1  have 
never  heard,  and  )et  it  is  only  by 
tbe  principles  being  known,  that  the 
practice  cm  edectuate  its  end. 

**  By  this  expedient,''  he  proceeds, 
•'  few  actually  sulfer  death>  whibt  the 
dread  and  danger  of  it  hang  over 
the  erknes  of  many."  1  he  cikoeee 
of  4t»  ha  should  catbar  hare 
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htngs  oref  tfce  crimes  of  many.  For 
lite  dreaii  ot  puniiilifiieot  to  prevent 
crimes,  punitbment  must  as  nearN  as 
can  be  cflecletl,  be  the  certaih  con- 
sequence of  committing  theoLT* 
Wlit-reati  all  that  is  cJmie  by  the 
administration  of  penal  justice, 
ii»  tUat  method  which  Dr.  Paley 
declares  to  be  the  best,  is  to 
make  the  punishment  of  death  the 
no&sible,  but  by  no  means  the  pro^ 
babie  consequence  ol  the  crime— 
'J'iie  dread  that  the  offender  way  have 
the  ill  fortune  to  be  the  one  who 
su£fers»  and  not  among  the  nine  con- 
victed offenders  who  escape,  will  un- 
doubtedly have  some,  but  it  will  be 
but  a  ieeble  influence^  towards  the 
prevention  of  offences. 

"To  subject  by  law  ten  men  to 
the  punislmoent  of  death,  because  one 
ot*  them  has,  in  opinion  of  the  le- 
giiilature,  deserved  it,  or  to  speak 
more  properly,  has  done  that  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  the  public  safety 
that  his  life  should  be  sacrificed,  and 
tlien  '<  trust  to  the  benignity''  ol  the 
magistrate  to  discover  the  nine,  again:»t 
vbom  it  was  «  never  meant  that  tlie 
law  should  be  carried  into  execulion  ;'' 
to  have  no  belter  security  for  the 
proper  execution  of  this  most  impor-- 
taut  office,  than  tlte  beni^niiy  of  tiie 
magistrate,  and  to  aifurd  hmi  no  light 
to  guide  iiim  in  the  exercise  of  that 
beiiignity^.  is  after  all  a  very  cruel 
conduct  in  those  ubo  are  the  makers 
of  tlie  law.  Tht  severity  of  our  sta. 
tutesis,  it  seems,  to  be  relaxed,  when- 
ever  those  circumstances  of  aggrava- 
tion are  u anting  which  render  so 
rigorous  an  inUfrposition  necessary  ; 
and  yet  the  legislature  is  totally  silent 
^  to  thObC  aggravations.  It  omits 
any  mention  of  the  circumstances, 
without  v^hich  its  law  is  not  to  Imve 
the  force  of  law.  The  legislatuie 
means  that  death  shall  be  intiicied 
only  in  a  given  case,  and  it  carefully 
a  voids  »ay  mg  what  that  case  is.  W  hile 
it  openly  denounces  death  for  a  cer- 
tain crime,  ii  leally  incaus  that  death 
ih^ll  be  inflicted  only  if  Uic  guilt 
of  some  additional  crime  is  added  to 
it,  and  iimead  of  particularizing  that 
adiiitional  gu  It,  it  leaves  it  to  those 
who  ^re  to  execute  the  law  .fit^t  to 
imagine  wiuit  the  legislature  meant, 
au({  then  t/o  4^scQver  ihoH^  t»u4evril^eU 


circamttanoes  in  each  particDlarcate.*' 
On  the  subject  d  pardoo,  mt 
have  the  followiag  judicious  Femarks 
*'  Those  who  to  every  attempt  a] 
improvement  are  accustomed  to  op< 
pose  a  panegyric  on  our  law  and 
constitution,  trequently  adopt  a  course 
which  is  very  convenient  lor  umb 
purpose.  As  theory  and  practice  are 
often  upoD  these  subjects  very  dissi- 
milar, .  and  are  sometnncs  m  diirct 
opposition  to  each  other*  they  felcd 
fur  the  topic  of  their  eitcontun 
whichever  they  can  represent  in  tiM 
most,  favourable  light;  and  of  tlw 
we  have  here  a  very  remarkable  ia- 
stance.  lo  every  thing  which  Dr. 
Paley  has  hitherto  said,  it  b  the  ei- 
tablished  practice,  a  practice  which 
alters  and  almo^  supersedes  the  wrk- 
ten  law,  whicn  he  has  beea  vindicat- 
ing :  but  now  he  suddenly  takes  an 
opposite  course,  and  holds  up  to  our 
admiratioo  a  part  of  the  coostitutioa 
which  exists  in  theory,  but  is  al- 
most abrogated  in  practice.  In  every 
county  of  England  but  Middlesex, 
and  in  every  part  of  Wales,  this  pri- 
vilege  of  suspending  the  laws,  higb 
as  it  is,  is  exercised,  not  by  the  clutf 
magistrate,  but  by  subordinate  ofli- 
cers  m  the  state,  and  without  the 
assistance  of  that  best  advice  which 
the  kin^  can  collect.  It  is  true,  that 
they  exercise  this  privilege  in  die 
name  of  the  king,  in  whose  Baiae 
too  they  administer  the  law  ;  and  if 
tliis  fiction  is  to  be  re&orted  to,  it 
may  be  said  with  as  much  truth, 
that  the  king  decides  causes,  and  trie» 
prisoners,  as  that  he  exercises  bis 
power  of  suspending  the  laws. 

<<  But  let  this  power  be  deposited 
where  it  will,"  adds  Dr.  Faley,  ••  ll>e 
exercise  of  it  cught  to  be  regvded 
as  a  judicial  act  ;  as  a  deUberation 
to  be  conducted  with  the  same  cha- 
racter of  impartiality,  with  the  same 
exact  and  diligeht  attention  to  the 
proper  merits  and  circumitaoccs  of 
the  case,  as  that  which  the  jwdgv 
upon  the  bench  was  expects  to 
mauitain  and  blmw  in  the  trial  of 
tiie  prisoner's  guilt  The  quesuooir 
wheUier  the  prisoner  be  guilty,  €C 
whether  being  guilty,  he  ought  to 
be  executed,  are  equally  queptioia| 
of  public  justice,  'llie  adjtidiciliat ! 
4A  ttae  latter  question  is  as  mtKb  a 
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luncfioa  of  ma^^trtcy  is  the  trial 
of  the  former.  The  public  welfare 
IS  Interested  in  both.  The  convic- 
tion of  an  offender  should  depend 
upoa  nothinz  but  the  proof  of  his 
guilt;  nor  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence upon  any  th\og  besides  the 
quality  and  circumstances  of  bis 
crime."  Nothing  can  show  In  a 
stronger  point  of  view  the  defects  of 
the  system  which  Dr.  Paley  deifends, 
than  this  single  passage.  He  here 
imposes  upon  the  judges,  duties  which 
it  b  impossible  for  them  to  discharge. 
If  indeed,  be  had  cooteuted  himself 
with  saying,  that  this  suspension  of 
the  law  ought  never  to  be  a  favour 
**  yielded  to  solicitation,  or  granted 
to  friendship,  or  made  subservient  to 
the  conciliating  or  gratifying  of  po- 
litical attachmenty*  no  person  could 
have  disputed  his  doctrine,  thoush 
many  might  have  wondered  that  he 
had  thought  it  worth  while  to  state 
what  was  so  obvioui;  but  when  he 
gjoes  on  to  say,  that  it  must  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  judicial  act,  or  as  the 
adjudication  of  a  question  of  public 
JQstice,  he  really  deals  with  the  judges 
no  less  hardly  than  the  Egyptian  ty- 
rant did  with  the  children  of  Israel, 
when  he  commanded  them  ^o  make 
bricks,  but  withheld  frpm  them  the 
materials  with  which  they  were  to 
be  made.  A  judicial  act  is  the  ap- 
pticatiun  of  an  existing  law  to  facts 
which  have  been  judicially  proved  : 
but  where  b  the  law  of  which  the 
judge,  in  the  exercise  of  this  oower, 
IS  to  make  the  application  }  (ir  how 
can  it  be  said  that  there  has  been 
judicial  proof  of  facts,  for  .which  the 
cnminal  has  never  been  put  upon  his 
trial,  which  h^ye  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  jt|rj,  and  upon  which* 
consequently,  a  jtiry  has  come  tq  no 
decision  ? 

«<  Of  all  the  duties*  indeed»  which  a 
judge  has  to  discharge,  the  exercise 
oi  this  discretion  must  be  the  most 
painful.  K  is  Iru^  that  there  are  no 
duties,  however  awful,  no  situation, 
however  difficult,  with  which  kmg 
habit  will  not  render  the  best  of  men 
tamiliar  ;  but  if  we  represent  to  our* 
selves^  a  judge  newly  raised  to  ttiat 
eminence,  just  eotenng  upon  the  cir- 
cuit, and  become  tor  the  l\rst  tun^ 
the  arbiter  of  the  lives  of  hu  fellow- 
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creatures,  we  shall  bf  able  to  form 
to  ourselves  some  idea  of  the  diffi* 
cultitrs  he  has  to  encounter,  and  of 
the  anxiety  which  he  must  necessft* 
rily  feel.  Sworn  to  administer  tho 
law,  he  is  at  the  same  time  the  de* 
positary  of  that  royal  clemency  which 
IS  to  interrupt  its  execution.  In  dan^ 
ger  of  obstructing  the  due  course  of 
justice  on  the  on^  hand,  or  refus'uig 
mercy  to  those  who  have  a  fair  .claim 
to  it  on  the  olher,  he  finds  no  rt^lea 
laid  down,  or  principles  established 
by  the  leaisUturt,  to  guide  hi*  judg«^ 
ment,  lie  must  ix  for  himstU  th« 
principles  and  the  rules  by  which  Mt 
IS  to  act,  at  the  same  time  that  hiQ 
is  to  apply  them  and  bring  them  istA 
action,  and  yet  be  cannot  but  be  a« 
ware,  that  the  principal  which  b# 
shall  adopt  will  probably  not  be  thos« 
of  his  successor,  who  will  have  max«» 
ims  of  justice  and  of  mercy  of  bid 
own,  but  which  caiMU>t  possibly  bei 
foreseen;  and  at  the  saip«  time  hic^ 
must  know  that  it  it  Dotting  but  » 
uniformity  of  piactkc  which  can  mak« 
the  exercise  either  of  aei^etity  or  of 
lenity  useful  to  the  public  In  tuck^ 
a^  state  of  embarrassment,  it  is,  tbat 
he  u  called  upon  ta  decide,  and 
upon  bis  decision  the  life  of  an  in^ 
dividual  depends;  nay,  upon  the  de* 
cision  of  a  smgle  case  may  de[>end 
the  lives  of  many  individuals.  The 
clemency  he  shows,  though  it  spares' 
the  life  of  a  single  convict,  may  be 
the  means  of  alkiring  others  to  tbo 
como^issioii  of  the  same  Oriose,  mhi>. 
from  o^hcr  judgct  will  not  meet  witti 
the  samf  lenity.  li'he  eMecmtion  of 
a  severe  judgment  may  be  the  meant 
of  procuring  impunity  to  many  otbet 
criminals^  by  iuduotitg  prosecutors  \m 
shrink  frooa  their  dutyr  aod  jurymeoi. 
to  violate  theiv  oa^ha. 

**  If'rom  the  foregoia§  obecrvalioM 
it  shoui()  seem,  that  the  laws,  which 
it  ia  proposed  to  repeal*  cannot  weli 
be  defended  ^9  part  of  a  general 
system  o|  criminal  jurisprudence.-**^ 
'Udien  by  tbttn^eines,  it  aeens  stiUc 
more  di^cult,  tA  justify  them.  Ihey 
ar^  of  %yfih  inoidiiBate  sei^rity,  thai 
af  laws,  ftow  IP  be  executed,  no  per* 
son  w<^sUl  spea^  in  tkk'tt  defence. 

**  It  is  sufficicoi»  howeveiv  to  uf 
of  thqwi  Iftwt,  that  they  are  not,  ana 
that  it  b  impomblc  that  they  should 
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be  execnted ;  and  that  instead  of 
freventine,  tT>ey  have  muhiplied 
erimet,  the  very  crimes  they  were 
mtended  to  repress,  and  others  no 
k^  alarmtnji;  to  society*  perjuror,  and 
fhe  ol>siructing  tlie  adraintstnrtibn  of 
jtjstice. 

*<  But  aUhoogh  these  laws  are  not 
executed,  and  may  be  said,  therefore 
to  exist  only  in  theory,  they  are  at- 
tended with  many  most  serious  prac- 
tfcai  consequences,  ilmoiigst  these, 
H  is  not  the  least  important,  that 
they  form  a  kind  of  stan^iard  of  cru- 
elty, to  justify  every  harsh  and  ex- 
cessive exercise  of  authority.  Upon 
aH  such  occasions  these  uitexecuted 
laws  are  appealed  to  as  if  they  were 
in  daily  execution.  Complain  of  the 
very  severe  punishments  which  pre- 
'^aif  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  you 
are  told  that  the  otfence^,  which  are 
90  chastised,  would  by  the  municipal 
bw  be  punished  with  doa'h.  When 
dot  long  since  a  ^vemor  of  one 
of  the  West  India  islands  was  accus- 
ed of  having  ordered  that  a  young 
woman  should  be  tortured,  his  coun- 
•el  said  in  his  defence,  that  the  wo- 
man had  been  guilty  of  a  theft,  and 
that  by  the  laws  of  this  country  her 
life  wot! Id  have  been  forfeited.  When 
in  the  framing  new  laws,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  appoint  for  a  very  sFigtit 
transgressioii,  a  very  severe  punish- 
ment, the  argument  always  ui^ged  in 
topport  of  it  IS,  that  actions,  not  much 
more  criminal,  arc  by  the  already 
existing  law  punished  with  death.  So 
in  the  exercise  of  that  large  discre- 
tion  which  is  left  to  the  judees,  the 
state  of  the  law  affords  a  justification 
for  severities,  which  could' not  other- 
wise be  justified.  When  for  an  of- 
fice, which  is  very  low  in  the  scale 
di  moral  turpitude,  the  punishment 
of  transportation  for  life  is  Inflicted, 
m  man  who  only  compared  the  crime 
with  the  punishment,  ^oold  b«  struck 
with  ita  extraordinary  severity;'  but 
be  finds*  upon  rnqun7,  that  all  that 
mass  of  human  suffering  which  is  com- 
prised HI  the  sentence,  passes  by  the 
munfcs  of  tenderness  and  mercy,  be- 
cause death  is  afiixed  to  the  crime, 
by  a  law  scarcely  eve?  executed,  and 
as  some  persons 'imagine,  never  in- 
t«pded  to  be  executed. 

••  For  the  honour  of  oat  Mtional 


character ;  for  the  prevention  of  i 
for  the  maintenance  of  that 
which  is  due  to  \i\e  laws,  aiid  to'tiK 
administration  of  justice;  ami 
die  sake  of  preserviiig  the  sanctil 
Of  oaths ;  it  is  highly  exped;em  tf 
these  statutes  should  be  ny^4\M   | 

The  difficulties  in  which  jurors  ai4 
sometimes  involved,  and  the  ioconj 
Siiienciesf  which  they  adopt,  ratkd 
than  find  guilty  of  deatb  lor  sai4 
Offences,  wiiilt;  in  fact  they  exempbff 
the  struggles  of  conscience  betircca 
l^rcbsiog  deviations  from  rectitude  im\ 
either  hand,  are  thus  set  forth  at  tb« 
conclusion  of  this  pamphlet. 

**The  lat.tude  which  juries  allow 
tliemseives  in  estimating  the  valiie  of 
jiro|)erty  stolen,,  with  a  view  to  the 
punishinent  which  is  to  be  tbe  con- 
sequence of  their  verdict,  b  an  etil 
df  very  great  magnitude.  Nothing 
dan  be  more  pernicious  than  that  ju- 
ry-men  should  think  lightly  of  the 
important  duties  they  are  called  upoa 
to  discharge,  or  should  acquire  a  ha- 
bit of  trilling  with  the  solemb  oaths 
they  take.  And  yet,  ever  since  the 
passing  of  the  acts  which  punish  with 
death  the  stealing  in  shops  or  bovseSf 
or  on  board  ships,  property  of  tbe 
different  values  whicii  are  there  men- 
tioned, juries  have,  from  motives  of 
humanity,  been  in  tbe  habit  of  fre- 
cjuetitiy  finding  by  their  verdicts,  that 
tne  things  stolen  were  worth  much 
less  than  was  clearly  proved  to  be 
their  value.  It  is  held,  indeed  by 
some  of  the  judges  (whether  by  all 
of  them,  and  upon  all  occasions,  I 
am  not  certain)  that  juries  in  favour 
of  life  may  fairly  in  fixing  the  value 
of  the  property,  take  into  their  eoo- 
sideration  the  depreciation  of  money 
which  has  taken  place  since  tbe  sta- 
totes  passed,  or  in  the  words  of  Mr> 
Justice  Blackstooe,  "may  reduce  tbe 
present  nominal  value  of  money  to 
Its  ancient  standard.'**  To  show,  there- 
fore, to  what  an  extent  juries  have 
assumed  to  themselves  a  power  U 
di>pensing  with  the  law  in  this  res- 
pect, it  will  be  proper  to  refer  to  the 
earliest  trials,  for  tnese  offences,  that 
1  happen  to  have  met  with. 

•«  In  the  year  1731-2,  which  was  only 
thirtylvto  years  alter  the  act  of  king 
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wilimiD,  ami  only-tixleen  after  the 
pet  of  QiHfea  Ann,  a  perkxl  duriirg 
{tbich  there  had  scarcely  been  auy 
Irosible  diminution  in  the  value  ot 
iBoaey,   k  appfars  from    the  sessions 

CipcTsi,  that,  of  ihiKy  three  persons 
(JtcteU  at  the  Okl  Batiey  for  stealing 
torivately  in  shops,  warehoaies.  or  sta-- 
Ues,  gooda  to  the  value  of  £ve  fini- 
ngs and  upwards,  only  one  was  con- 
iricted,  twelve  were  acquitted,  and 
Uenty  were  found  guilty  of  the  theft, 
iKit  the  things  stolen  were  found  to 
be  worth  less  than  five  shillings.  Of 
tiltytwo  perMM  tried  in  the  same 
year  at  the  Old  Bailey,  tor  stealing 
m  dwelling  bouses,  roonev,  or  other 
property  of  the  value  of  forty  shil- 
lingi,  only  six  were  convicted,  twenty- 
three  were  acquitted,  and  twenty- tiiree 
were  convlctra  of  the  larreny,  but 
saved  irom  a  capital  punishment  by 
the  jury  stating  the  stolen  property 
to  be  of  lets  value  than  forty  shillings. 
In  the  toUowiog  years  the  numbers  do 
n6t  differ  very  materially  from  those 
in  the  year  1731.' 

"  Some  of  the  cases  which  xxrcurred 
about  thb  time  are  of  such  a  kind, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what 
casuistry  the  jury  could  have  been 
reconciled  to  tlieir  verdict  It  may 
be  proper  to  mention  a  few  of  them  ; 
Eliaabetti  Hobbs  was  tried  in  Septem. 
ber  1732,  for  stealing  in  a  dwei ling- 
bouse  one  broad  piece,  two  guineas, 
two  half-guineas,  and  forty.- four  shil- 
liugs  in  mone^r.  She  confessed  the 
hcu  and  the  jury  found  her  guilty, 
but  found  that  the  money  stolen  was 
worth  only  thirty-nine  shillings.  Mary 
Bradley,  in  May  1732,  was  indicted 
for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  lace 
uhich  she  nad  oflfered  to  sell  for  twelve 
guineas,  and  for  which  she  liad  refused 
to  take  ^ight  guineas ;  the  jury,  how- 
ever, who  found  her  guilty,  found 
the  lace  k>  be  worth  no  more  than 
thirty-nine  shillings.  William  Sher- 
rington, in  October  1732,  was  indicted 
for  stealing  privately  in  a  shop,  goods 
which  he  had  actually  sold  for  X\  5s« 
.and  tlie  jury  found  that  they  were 
wof^h  opiy  4s.  ^Qd. 

"  lb  the  case  of  Michael  Allom, 
indicted  in  February  1733,  for  pri- 
vately  stealins  ^n  a  shop,  forty- three 
dozen  pairs  ot^tockings,  value  ^3  10s. 
U  was  p;roved  that  the  prisoner  had 


sold  them  for  a  guinea  and  a  half, 
to  a  witness  who  was  produced  oo 
tlie  trial,  and  yet  the  jury  found  him 
guilty  of  stealing  what  was  only  of 
the  value  of  4s.  lOd.  In  another 
ca*«,  that  of  George  Dawson  and 
Joseph  Hitch,  al^o  indicted  in  February 
1733,  it  appeared  that  the  two  pri- 
soners, in  company  together  at  the 
same  time,  sto4e  the  same  goods  pii- 
vately  in  a  shop,  and  the  jury  foun'l 
one  guilty  to  the  amount  of  4s.  lOJ. 
and  the  other  to  the  amount  of  5s. 
tliat  is,  that  the  same  goods  were  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  €i 
ditferent  values.  Ihb  monstrous  pro- 
ceeding is  accounted  for.  by  finding 
that  Dawson  who  was  capitally  con- 
victed, had  been  tried  before  at  the 
same  sessions  lor  a  similar  offence, 
and  had  been  convicted  of  stealing 
to  the  amount  only  of  4s.  lOd.  The 
jury  seem  to  have  thought,  that  hav- 
ing had  the  benefit  ol  their  induh 
gence  once,  lie  was  not  entitled  to  it 
a  second  time,  or  in  other  wotds, 
that  having  once  bad  a  pardon  at  their 
hands,  he  had  no  further  claims  upon 
their  mercy.'* 

In  this-  critique  we  have,  as  in 
former  instances,  preferred  to  give 
an  abridgement  of  the  author's  train 
of  reasoning  on  highly  important  sub- 
jects, putting  our  readers  in  possession 
of  the  substance  of  the  book,  and 
leaving  them  to  their  own  conclusions. 
In  the  present  instance  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
using  strenuous  and  enlightened  ex^ 
ertions  in  the  cause  ot  humanity ;  on 
the  one  hund  be  is  not  inclined  to 
support  the  cause  of  justice  on  angry 
and  vindictive  principles,  nor  on  the 
other  he  is  not  seduced  by  a  coun« 
terfeit  philanthropy,  to  injure  the  in- 
nocent by  letting'  the  guilty  escape, 
for  into  this  error  soa)e  well-meaning 
people  liave  at  times  fallen  ;  .but  his 
comprehensive  views  are  directid.  to 
a  liberal  review  of  our  system  of 
jurisprudence,  and  to  the  Uudabkt.at- 
tempt  to  induce  the  legislature  to 
proportion  more  accurately  the  pu- 
nishment to  tl>e  enormity  of  the  of- 
fence committed.  We  most  heartily 
wish  success  to  bis  endeavours,  which 
we  trust  will  be  ultimately  crowned  with 
success.  The  dread  of  innovation, 
and  his  present  unpopularity  in    the 
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House  on  account  of  hit  ben«st  de- 
fence of  John  Gale  Jones^  a&  some  of 
the  members  threatened,  has  prevented 
his  carrying  the  raeasurk  at  present 
to  he  extent  he  wishes,  but  sooner 
or  later  we  confidently  trust  justice 
and  enligJitened  policy  will  prevail, 
ihe  aboliUoa  of  the  slave  trade,  alter 
j^cars  of  patient  and  persevering  strug. 
«e    affords    encouragement     not   U) 

Before  we  dismisa  the  subject  we 
*ave  one  important  observation  to 
make ;  that,  laudable  and  praiseworthy 
«s  Uie  attepipt  is  to  reform  our  cnmi. 

f^^*yy  *«*«5ning  the  number  of 
caprtal  offences,  another  reform  is 
essentially  necessary  to  be  connected 
with  It  to  give  ii  efficacy,  and  to 
lessen  the  number  of  crimes.  We 
tUude  to  a  reform  in  the  management 
of  our  jails,  and  a  system  of  em^ 
ploying  convicU  in  hard  labour  ;  at 
present  the  idleness  of  a  prison  cor- 
rupts its  inmates.  Convicts  should  be 
forced  to  work,  and  then  one  of  the 
principal  mducemenU  to  comosit 
crimes  would  be    rtmoved,   when  it 
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a  judiciont  mixture  4f  soltivy  coth 
nnenient.      In  another  pari  of    this 
Magazine  will  be    found  an  account 
of  the  Philadelphia  prbon,  in  which 
thia  system  has  been  succestfuliy  tried, 
lo  r«*nder   such    a   plan  effioKious, 
much  disinterested  exertion  would  be 
wunird  in  ibose  who  would  on  pHo* 
ciples  of  pure  philanthropy  undertake 
the    superintendence    of    prisons,    as 
inspectors,,  and  doubts  may.  t>e  enter- 
tain«d»    whether  in    this   selfish    and 
apathetic    age,    the    plan    would  do| 
fail  for  want  of    vigilant  superiom. 
dants:    yet  we  would    beartilj    wish 
to  see    the  alteinpt   made,    and    we 
trust  that  there  is  yet  as  Hmcb   w- 
tue  left,  as  wc^ld  in  some  pl^es  n- 
sure  support,  while  the  example  of  a 
lew  might  stimulate  others^      If   the 
energies   of    governoientSi,.  and    the 
efforts  of  individuals   were   directed 
to  the  amelioration  iostf  ad  of  the  de- 
struction of  mankmd,    a  new  era   of 
happiness  would  commence  and  peace 
and  civili«attott    would    supplant   the 
aggressions  of    private    life,  and    the 
calalmties.  of  public  war^ie; 
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PIOORAffllGAL  sketch:  Or  MAOAMB 

eOLANO. 

CoHtinve^/rom  p;283.  N#.  XEI, 

**  Tyrants  1   in  vain  ye  trace  the  friastd 

.    '•'"If; 

In  vain  ye  limit  niind*«  nnwcaried  spring, 
Wbai,  can  j^  lull  the  winged  winds  a- 

sleep, 
■  Arrest  the    rolling  world,  or  chain  the 

deep  ? 
Ko^-thfe  wild  wave  condemns  Tour  seep- 

ter'dhandi 
It  rollM  not  back  wfaen  Cannte  gave  com- 

mand  ! 
Haa!  can  thy  doons  na  brighter  soul  aU 

lowr  ?  . 

$till  miMt  thou  r^ve  a^  blot  on  Nature's 

brow  ? 
Shall  war»fi    potluted  banner    ne'er    be 

furl*d  } 
$Mf  crimes  and  tyranU  ceasf    Ut"  with 


What,  are  thy  triumphs,  saered  Trufth  be* 

lied  ?      ' 
Why   then  hath  Plato   li*»d  or  Sydney 

died  ? 
Yes,    in    that  generous  cause  for    ever 

strong. 
The  patriot's  ririue,  and  the  poet's  song » 
^till  a!(  the  tide  of  ages  rolls  away, 
ShaU  charm  the  world,  unconscioui  efde^ 

cay." 

CASfrBBtL*t  VLUAVDUWt  •#  Sw»g. 

RISING  about  noon  the  next  day. 
Madame  Roland,  busied  herself 
Ml  arranging  her  apartment.  She  had 
in  her  pocket  Thomson's  Seasons,  a 
work  ot  which  she  was  peculbriy 
fond.  While  she  was  employed  in 
these  peaceful  preparations,  she  heard 
the  town  ih  a  tumuh,and  the  drutnt 
beating  to  arms.  She  could  not  hdb 
smiKng  at  the  contrast.  "At  airy 
rate/'  said  she  to  henOf,  » (Ley  wiu 

uigiiizea  oy  'k.jkjkj^i_\^  ^ 
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I  pl^tttt  ihf  Uting  to  my  lasl  mo- 
nt,  ttiore  Mppy  in  my  coriscbnt 
6cence>  than  my  persecutors  can 
witb  the  ragef  that  animates  them, 
they  condemn  me  to  death,  /  tiill 
to  dtatk  Us  a  man  would  go  to 

i09cy 

K  mettitud^  of  new  Tictims  being 
laght  to  the  Abbaye,  Maclame 
land  was  fnfonned  she  niust  change 
f  situation,  'io  be  aione,  slie  wa» 
iiged  to  be  confined  in  s  smali 
«et  the  window  of  wliich  was  over 
^  Gentry  who  guarded  the  prison 
e«  ^  Who  goes  there  ?  KiU  him  ! 
ird^  patrole  *.  called  out  in  a  thun- 
ing  voice,  were  the  sounds  that  an- 
jied  her  through  the  night  'I  he 
Mes  were  illuminated,  and  from  the 
mbvr  and  frecjuency  of  the  patroies 
was  easy  to  mfeo  there  had  been 
le  commotions,  and  that  more 
re  to  be  feared.  Madame  Roland 
i  Itftened  Impaiiently  to  bear  the 
Its  of  her  door  drawn  back,  that 
^  might  ask  for  a  newspaper.  Slie 
id  in  It  the  decree  against  the 
enty-two  proscribed  deputies  of  the 
Uional  Convention ;  tht*  paper  fell 
m  her  hands,  uhile  she  exclaimed 
a  transport  of  grief  •*  mp  country 
wndoncr*  Firm  and  tranquil  her- 
f,  beneath  the  yoke  of  oppression, 
)  could  not  see  the  triumph  of 
ik  and  error,  the  national  repre. 
itation  violated,  the  torch  of  civil 
cord  lighted  up,  the  enemy  abou^ 
avail  himsflf  of  the  divisions  ot 
*.  people,  freedom  loit  to  tlie  north 
trance,  probity  and  talents  pro. 
ibed,  without  poignant  sorrow.-^ 
Fiircwell  my  country  1"  exilaimed 
S  '*  sublime  illusions,  hupe  and  hap* 
less  iareweli!  splendid  chimeras! 
•m  which  I  reaped  so  much  delight, 
are  all  dispelled  by  the  hornliie 
rruptions  of  this  vust  city.  1  des- 
;ed  life:  the  loss  of  you  makes 
\  detest  it,  and  defy  the  utmost 
•y  of  the  men  of  blood." 
kveral  days  elapsed  and.  still  she 
derwent  no  examination,  'io  the 
ministintors,  who  bad  visited  her 
di^erent  pretences,  she  uni- 
iftW  e*X{jrefsM  heNetf  with  force 
d  dignity.  Durihg  her  confinetnent 
the  Atmye,  this  courageous  and 
fortunate  woman  beguiled  hef  im* 
i«)ntnent  by  books  and  literary  la^ 
>)!»;  rii^-kH'  pot  epmh  wbich  is 


the  disease  of  hearts  wHhont  feeling, 
and  ot  minds  without  resource  in 
themselves. 

Madame  Roland  had  been  induced 
by  her  love  of  order,  and  habits  of 
regularity,  to  encjuireinto  the  customs 
and  expenses  of  the  prison,  uhtcii 
she  was  desirous  rigidly  to  observe. 
She  determined  to  make  an  ex|)erl- 
ment  how  tar  the  human  mind  was 
capable  of  diminishing  gi-adnally  the 
wants  of  the  body ;  as  her  purpose 
for  adopting  this  plan  was  rather 
moral  tlian  economical,  she  appro, 
prated  the  sums  thus  saved  for  the 
refief  of  those  miserable  wretches  who 
were  Jying  upon  straw  in  the  prison; 
she  had  the  pleasure  of  reflectmg  that 
by  these  deprivations  she  was  addiiig 
to  the  comfort  of  others. 

On  tbe  24tb  of  June,  the  gaoler*! 
wife  came  to  inform  Madame  Roiand 
that  an  administrator  Wa^  waiting 
to  se*?  her.  ♦•  I  come,  raid  He,  to 
set  you  at  liberty."  «*  It  is  iiidtfetJ,"  re- 
plied she,  "  v^ry  right  to  removd 
me  from  this  place,  but  that  is  not 
all,  I  wish  to  return  home,  and  the 
door  of  my  apartment  is  seale<l  up.** 
*'  The  administration  wjll  have  it 
opene^  in  the  course  of  MiC  day.** 
lier  first-  idea  was  not  to  remove 
until  the  evening,  but  a  little  re:* 
llection  convii.ced  her  of  the  folly  of 
remaining  in  prison,  whence  she  was 
free  to  dipart;  the  gaoler  was'  also 
impatient  to  take  possession  of  her 
lodging.  She  was  ignoiant  that  he 
iniencied  it  for  Brissot,.  whom  she 
neVer  ev^n  supposed  val  bfr  neigh- 
bour, and  that,  soon  after,  it  would 
be  inhabited  by  a  heroine  Worthy 
of  a  better  age,  and  a  better  deed, 
the  celebrot^d  Charlotte  Cordey. 
Driving  home,  with  the  infeniion  of 
staying  there  a  short  time,  and  then 
proceeding  to  the  bouse  of  the  worthy 
people  who  bad  adopted  her  daughter, 
si.e  jumped  lightly,  froni  the  coach, 
and  dew  as  on  wings,  under  the  gate- 
way. "  Good  morroif  Lalnarre,** 
said  she  to  the  porter  cheerfully  ai 
she  passed.  She  liad  scarcely  pro- 
ceeded  up ^  four  or  five  steps,  when 
she  heard  herself  called  by  two  ni^Cn 
who  fbllowed  her.  ••We  arrest  you  ;^ 
said  they,  "in  the  name  of  the  law. '^ 
««  Let  me  sit  down  and  breathe,  eki 
claimed  she,"  I  most  not  rejoice  a^ 
beiiig^  set  at  liberty  ^    it    ts'  only  a* 
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cruel  artifice:  f  am  no  sooner  released 
trom  the  Abbaye,  than  1  ain  ordered 
iu  St.  Ptlagie."  Perceiving  that  ex- 
postutatioii  would  be  vain,  she  tuflereil 
herseif  to  be  conveyed  to  the  prison 
oi  St  Ptrlagie.  'Ihis  hou^  bad, 
under  the  old  government,  bee«i  in- 
habited by  nun»v  to  vihose  charge  was 
committed  the  female  victims  of 
leUrei'dc-caclitt ;  it  was  situated  in  a 
remote  quarter  of  the  town,  the  in*' 
habitants  of  which  were  well  kpown 
for  the  ferocious  spirit  uhicb  they 
manifested  in  the  month  of  September, 
by  the  niassacre  ot  so  many  priests. 
Her  courage  sunk  not  under  her 
trials,  but  the  rehnement  of  cruelty 
which  had  attended  her  removal 
from  the  Abbaye  tilled  her  with  in- 
dignation. *<  I'eeling  myself,"  says 
she,  **  ID  that  stale  of  mind  when 
every  impressioQ  becomes  stronger, 
and  its  effects  more  prejudicial  to 
health,  1  went  to  bed :  I  could  Dot 
sleep,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid 
thinking.  1  his  violent  state,  however, 
never  with  me,  lasts  long.  Being 
accustomed  to  govern  my  mind,  7 
fek  the  want  of  self-possession,  and 
tliought  myself  a  fool  for  affording 
a  triumph  to  my  eneaiies,  by  buffer- 
ing them  to  break  my  spirit.  Had 
1  not  here,  as  at  the  Abbaye,  books 
and  leisure?  I  began,  indeed,  to  be 
angry  with  myself  for  allowing  my 
peace  of  mind  to  be  disturbed.  I 
no  longer  thought  of  any  thing  but 
of  enjoying  existence,  and  of  em- 
ploying my  faculties  with  that  inde- 
pendence of  8|>irit  which  a  strong 
piiiid  preserves  in  the  midst  of  fetters, 
and  which  (bus  disaupoiots  its  most 
/deicrmincd  enemies.'^ 

Foitiliide  Jibe  justly  considered, 
/consisted  not  merely  m  an  effort 
of  the  mind  to  rise  above  circum- 
stances, but  in  maintaining  this  ele- 
iration  by  s|uitable  conduct.  She  was 
pot  content  with  calling  up,  under 
unfortunate  events,  the  maxims  of 
philosophy  to  support  her  courage, 
but  site-  provided  agreeable  au)u>e- 
ments.  She  diyidetl  her  days  uitli 
a  certain  kind  of  order.  In  the  morn- 
ing slie  studied  English  in  Shaft»bury*s 
,e«My  on  virtue,  and  in  the  poetry 
of  i'homson,  by  whom  slie '  was 
tfanspoited  by  turns  to  the  subliqoe 
regions  of  intellect,  and  to  the  affect- 
iogj^eojcs  of  Dati^.    Witli  Sba^buf^ 


she  strengthened  her  vrhmi^  «i(| 
Thomson  she  charmed  Ikt  imagina^ 
tion,  and  deligtileif  her  feehngi 
Atterwards  sbr  employed  hem 
with  her  crafons  till  die  hour  oi 
dinner.  It  is  only  those  who  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  exerting  tbeit 
faculties,  and  exercising  over  them* 
sefves  a  voluntary  controui,  IM 
evade  the  malice  of  fortune,  and 
e:»cape  from  a  langour  scarcely  \ca 
cruel,  and  the  most  destructive  ol 
mental  disorders. 

It  is  impossible  fo  withhold  oar 
respect  from  a  mind,  that,  rich  Iq 
its  own  resources,  would  caimly 
pursue  its  course,  in  a  situation  like 
that  in  which  this  deservioff  woman 
was  so  unworthily  pUced.  fhewtog 
of  St.  Pelagie,  appropriated  to  female 
prisooen.  was  divided  into  long  and 
very  narrow  corridors,  oo  one  side 
of  which  were  the  ceils.  Under  the 
same  roof,  and  upon  the  same  line, 
did  the  respectable  wife  of  the  vir- 
tuous Roland  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
murderers  and  infamous  wretches. 
**  If  this,"  observes  the  heroic  sufferer* 
«*  be  the  reward  of  virtue  on  earth, 
who  will  be  astonished  at  my  con- 
tempt of  life;  ahd  at  the  re»olotion 
with  which  I  shall  be  able  to  k)olc 
death  m  the  face  ?  It  never  appear^ 
ed  to  me  formidable;  at  present  itj 
is  not  without  its  charms,  and  i  couti 
embrace  it  with  pleaMire,  did  not 
my  daughter  invite  me  to  stay  • 
litile  longer  with  her ;  and  if  mf| 
voluntary  exit  would  not  fumtJlj 
calumny  with  weapons  against  mf 
husbanU,  whose  glory  1  ought  ti 
support,  would  they  suramoo  va^, 
before  a  tribunal." 

1  he  keepers  of  St  Pelagie,  doabt* 
less  moved  by  the  merit  of  theifl 
prisoner,  were  at  pains  to  rendet 
her  situation  less  disaareeable.  1"  ' 
excessive  heats  of  ?uly  rendi 
her  cell,  upon  the  white  walls 
which  the  sun  fiercly  struck,  scarcely 
habitable,  the  wife  of  the  gaolftj 
invited  her  charge  to  spend  the  djjj 
in  her  apartment. 

At  this  period,  her  moral  tituat'iol 
;»Iso  became  less  dreadful  ilM 
rising  of  some  of  the  departments  rw 
vived  her  hopes;  her  husband  wasil 
a  safe  and  peaceful  retreat;  bcr 
daughter  ia  tUc  house  of  her  v^perabl^ 
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'iemls,  cQotiftued,  ander  tlieir  in- 
p«clk>n«  aod  with  their  children, 
er  eciucatioo;  while  the  fugitives* 
er  friends,  welcomed  at  Caeo,  were 
bere  surrounded  with  a  respectable 
orce.  ^le  Haltered  herself  that  the 
alvation.  of  her  country  was  grow'mg 
ut  of  eveuts,  and  resigned  to  her  o\»n 
iie«.  wa9  still  happ^^,  while  as  usual, 
he  employed  her  time  In  useful  or 
igreeable  occupations. 

Madaoie  Bouchard,  perceiving  that 
he  availed  herself  with  great  reserve 
>f  the  olfer  of  her  apartment,  re- 
aooved  her  altogether  from  her  cell 
into  a  comfortable  room.  One  morn- 
ing one  of  the  administrators  happen- 
rd  to  see  Madame  Roland  in  this 
room,  and  complained  of  the  degree 
oi  comfort  she  was  allowed,  and  or- 
dered her  immediately  back  to  the 
miserable  Cell ;  these  orders  Madame 
Holand  obeyed  with  tranquil  resig- 
nation. The  good  nature  ot  Madame 
Bouchard,  extended  itself  to  the  mi- 
nutest particulars,  even  to  tlie  very 
jasmine  carried  up  before  her  win- 
dow, round  the  bars  of  which  it 
wound  its  flexible  branches. 

It  has  beei>  falsely  asserted  that 
Madame  Holand  was  minisier  under 
the  name  of  her  husband  ;  on  tiie 
contrary,  it  is  declared  by  those  who 
were  best  acquamted  with  facts,  that 
she  took,  no  share  in  the  routine  of 
bis  department.  Every  sentiment  in 
her  mind  was  subordinate  to  the 
iove  of  justice,  and  the  maintenance 
of  principle.  But,  though  a  stranger 
to  what  passed  in  the  ofiice  of  her 
liosband,  she  was  interested  in  his 
glory:  when  circumstances  required 
^writing  dictated  by  feeling,  it  was 
to  her  Uiat  the  task  was  entrusted. 
Preserving  the  geuins  and  character 
of  M.  Roland,  she  threw  into  the 
composition  a  force  and  passion  that 
g^ve  soul  and  animation  to  the  ar- 
guments. It  was  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  her  language  to  reanimate 
by  con6dence,  to  convince  by  ener- 
getic reasoning;  she  knew  the  springs 
of  the  human  heart,  which  sb^  never 
failed  to  move. 

When  the  ruin  of  the  minbter  was 
determined,  his  wife  was  involved  in 
lite  proscription;  a  period  in  which 
her  courage  was  severely  tried,  more 
Hrticularly    during    the  months    of 


December  179^,  and  of  January 
i793»  when  every  day  brought  ne^r 
dangers,  and  every  night  threatened 
assassination.  Perpetually  barra^sed 
with  alarms,  she  was  entreated  by 
her  friends  to  sleep  out  of  the 
minister*s  hotel ;  but,  incapable  of 
pusillanimity,  she  yielded  not  to 
tbiH  advice  without  indignation. 

Careless  of  personal  saCety,  slie 
trembled  only  for  the  safety  of  her 
daugnter,  wlmm  she  dar^d  not  expo<ie 
to  hazard.  In  concert  with  her  hus- 
band, arrangements  were  made  for 
the  preservation  of  their  cliild,  whom 
sJie  wished  to  confide  to .  the  pro- 
tection'  of  her  husband's  broUier^ 
who  resided  at  Viliefrancbe,  in  the 
department  of  the  Rhine.  To  this 
gentleman  she  addressed  a  letter  full 
of  courage,  of  patriotism,  and  of  re« 
signation  to  tlie  fate  lumging  over 
tl^m ;  she  recommended  ner  daughter, 
her  darling  Eudora,  to  his  paternal 
care.  •*  1  am"  says  she,  •*  what  you 
have  always  known  me,  devoted  to 
the  duties  whicli  I  love,  appreciatinsL 
life  for  the  blessings  of  nature,  ana 
the  enjoyments  of  virtue;  1  am  too 
much  habituated  to  despise  deatii. 
to  fear,  to  dy  firom  it  i  leave  my 
daughter  good  examples,  and  a  me- 
mory  ever  dear  to  ber.  May  flSe 
judge,  feel,  and  avail  herself  of  every 
thing,  with  a  conscience  always  as 
pure,  and  a  soul  as  expansive,  as 
have  been  those  of  her  parent<»r' 

the  brother  to  wlK>m  this  letter 
was  addressed,  was  guillotiiied  by  the 
temporary  commission  established  at 
Lyons.  During  her  imprisonment 
Ma<lame  Roland  addressed  the  fol- 
low ing  letter  to  .her  daughter. 

"  October  18,  1793. 

« I  do  not  know,  my  dear  girl, 
whether  I  siiall  be  allowed  to  see 
you,  or  to  write  to  you  agaiii. 
liemember  your  mntker.  In  these  few 
words  is  contained  the  best  adviv.-e  i 
can  give  you.  You  have  seen  me 
'  happy  in  fuldlljng  my  duties,  and  in 
giving  assisUnce  to  tho^e  who  were 
in  distress.  It  is  the  only  way  of 
being  happy — You  have  seen  mfe 
tranqvil  in  miiifortune,  and  in  ^oi>- 
.iinement,  because  I  was  free  from 
remorse,  and  because  I  enjoyed  the 
pleading  recollections  that  good  actions 
leave  behind  iiiem.     'i'hese  are   the 
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mi\y  tntmt  that  can  enable  us  to 
support  tlie  evils  of  life»  and  tfa« 
vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  fated  ami  ( 
hope  yotf  are  doI,  to  undergo  trials 
to  sevei^  as  mine;  but  there  are 
others  against  which  you  ought  to  be 
equally  on  your  guard.  Serious  and 
industrious  habits  are  the  best  pre- 
senrative  against  every  danger;  and 
necessity  as  well  a^  prudence  com- 
nand  you  to  persevere  ddtgenily  in 
your  studies.  Be  worthy  of  your 
parents;  they  leave  you  great  ex* 
amplcs  to  follow;  and  if  you  are 
careful  to  avail  yourself  of  tliem, 
jour  existence  will  not  be  useless 
to  mankind  Farewell,  my  beloved 
child;  1  wish  to  impress  you  wih 
all  my  sentiments.  1  he  time  wilt 
come  when  you  will  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  the  .eJforts  I  make  at 
this  moment,  to  repress  the  tender 
emotions  excited  by  your  dear  im- 
age.    FarewcH  my  Eudora." 

Madame  Bouciiard's  extreme  kind- 
ness to  her  prisoner,  gave  birth  to- 
the  idea  of  a  project  for  the  escape 
of  her  charge,  but  Madame  Rnbnd 
after  some  consideration  rejected  the 
plan  l«-st  it  should  again  rouse  the 
iury  of  her  busband*s  enemies,  which 
for  the  present  seemed  to  slumber. 
•  *  1  was  detecmintd/'  says  she,  *.'  not 
to  expose  any  one;  I  cannot  enjoy 
a  liberty  which  would  involve  tlie 
safely  of  others;  1  will  therefore  re- 
main ill  prison."  The  political  at- 
ittosphere  appeared  in  her  apprehension 
oyer>ipread  with  a  thicker  gloom,  m  i 
8l)all  not."  !»aid  sue,  **  leave  this 
place,  but  to  go  to  the  scatfold.  -  1 
am,  however,  less  tormented  by  my 
own  faie,  than  by  the  caluiiiities 
which  will  ovtrwhdm  my  country, 
which  is  ruined  and  undone.'* 

Madame  Roland  had  parsed  five 
month:*  within  ttie  walls  of  St.  Pekigie, 
when  the  twenty -two  deputies  were 
coi^dcMmed  to  the  scatfoUl ;  she  con* 
sidered  their  death  as  a  presage  of 
her  own  fate.  **  Unknown  and  over, 
looked,*'  says  she»  *'  1  might  in  soli- 
tude and  silence  bav«  withdrawn 
m^vself  from  the  horrors  which  rend 
tlie  bosom  of  my  country,  ana  have 
waited  in  tlie  practice  of  domestic 
virtues*  for  the  period  of  its  n\i.H« 
fo^ti^ma^    Qu%  «pri^0iitr«  aini  mark- 


ti  out  as  a  v1«tifli,  I  iball  oely, 
by  pi«ion^ing  my  existence,  aftn 
a  new  gratriioation  to  tyramiy.  Fw 
give  in«,  ivspectable  man,  for  <b 
poiing  of  a  life  which  I  bad  4evo(f< 
(o  you ;  your  mibfortuaes  wogk 
iMve  attached  me  to  life;  if  I  ha 
been  permiUed  to  alleTiate  ^mi< 
Forgive  me,  my  dear  child  wb«i 
Sweet  image  is  impressed  oa  n; 
maternal  heart,  and  staggers'  mv  n 
solution.  Onl  dertainly,  IvsouMih) 
have  deprived  you  of  your  guide,' d 
it  had  been  possible  t>iat  Ih^  week 
have  let  her  remain  with  you.  fi.^ 
do  what  they  will,  they  cannot  rofe 
you  of  my  example;  and  I  fed.afi'^ 
will  venture  to  say,  opdn  the  vfn 
bnnk  of  the  grave,  that  it  is  a  rid 
inheritanrc.*' 

She  foresaw  that  Bris^ot^  death  wt 
nearer  at  hand  than  ber  <yn 
"He  is  confident!  said  she;  '*iv 
sees  not  that  the  fiiry  of  his  eoeoiie 
can  be  glutted  onty  with  blood.  H< 
must  be  apprised  of  thiu  Bngc< 
the  most  ardent  apostle  of  Idtotj, 
must  not  be  stabbed  in  the  ciark.* 
blie  accordingly  addressed  a  letter  H 
Brissot,  in  the  seatimeiiCr  of  «btcs 
was  combined  all  that  is  most  sih 
btime  in  philosophy,  and  coasolatort 
m  friend^ihip.  In  consequence  of  iter 
exhortations,  Brissot  composed  his 
TestHmeitt  FoHHquc^  which  was  cos. 
sidered  by  those  to  wliom  it  was  cos. 
tided  as  superior  to  all  that  had  be- 
fore come  from  Ins  pen?  ereiiti  had 
tempered  the  lire  of  his  enthusiasn. 
while  experience  and  misfortune  had 
enlightened  his  judgment*  'i'hb  voit 
pa-SNed  the  gates  of  the  prison,  and 
had  gone  through  the  press,  when 
both  the  imprecision  and  the  M.S. 
were  destroyed   by   Robespierre. 

On  the  day  of  Brissot's  execution, 
Madame  Roland  was  removed  to  the 
Co*tceirgerie.  I'he  foHowingday  she 
was  examined  in  the  office  of  tk 
tribunal,  by  jud^e  David,  aocom- 
panied  by  tlie  public  accuser.  The 
debate  ^as  long  and  violent;  ^ 
public  accuser  and  judge,  espcciaUy 
the  first,  behaved  with  the  positfVfitai 
and  acrhnony  of  persons  persoadrd 
they  had  a  great  cfiminal  More 
them,  and  impatietit  for  ber  cooric- 
tion.  ^*  I*  was  kept  three  bours," 
says  Maduae  Rolaad,    ^ater  wbck 
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<letera)iiiM^oa  to  o^stro]r    <B«  .• 

by  fAv  ^ase,^blertu§e;  af»Uli:arwiU 
1  1^  barf  lOT  .  botom  to  ^laleTo- 
lepce;  .nor  Miil^j^,  by  i  t^ly  c^m- 
plMBGC,  the  ^iWMare  oi  tbci  piibiic 
accuser*  wliQ  seeowdftiroiit  «H  jrt 
mrnis^liM  him  by  ay  antujfrt  flrith, 
matter  ^  tlie  iodictiiient  ultidi  bb 
col  yd|rattft.  ^wt  me*''  Two 
4ajrft  amr  tbe  wn  tent  tor  to  be  re- 
ixuauKO^  't^  cbarg^  breqplu  «- 
gaiost  Ji^  M  tbat  s^t  wa»,  .tbi  acf 
complice  pt  ^ooi  caUcd  con^piraton. 
The  teDtcoce  .of  4^asik  was  preeedecf. 
for  fora*f  take,  and  according  to  the 
CBStM  o(  tHiyt  bMiblit  triboMl;  by 
a  mock  trial,  in  which  M^idaoe  Ko- 
baif  was  iK^  iObw^  i6l  tb^ak,  aod 
m  wUdk  birieU  lifi^tiM  uttered  tbe* 
most.  aCrodoua  calumnies  before 
^kr  ru^aost  the  execrable  tools  of 
Kbbeipierre,  so  unworthily  honoured 
with  tbe  title  of  ju4gea  aifid  jeran. 
One.pecaqp  .only  paid  the  tribuu  of. 
truth,  and  he  was  sooie  time  after  sent 
OQ  that  accoiuit  lo  the  tcaffbtd. 

A  few  days  before  Mattam^  Rolaod 
wai  (kaftid  to  the  soaffrid^'lf 
W  said  she,  <*  bad  allowtd  me  to. 
live#  tJaere  was  one  tbio^  only  of 
which  I  Aould  have  been,  ambitious, 
that  aC  writimj;  the  anoals  of  the 
presestaoe^  of  beoomiog  the  M^ 
caalay  ot  my.  conn^ry*  I  hare  du* 
ring  my  cottinement  coaedved  a  real, 
foadness  for  Tacitus,  and  cannot  go 
to  rest  until  I  have  read  a  passage 
of  his  wbrk^  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  see  tbiags  in  the  same  light ;  and 
that^  iA  liaw^  a«d  with  a  subject 
equidly  rioli»  it. would  not  bave 
bcea  Mnyamlble  lor  me  lo  imttale 
his  styie^  Th*  Frcbch  ^aa  only 
chmge  their  tyraats,  tbey  are  already 
uadcr  a  rod  df  iron,  and  etery  change 
appears  to  them  a  blessings  but  in. 
capsble  of  effediiiig  it  themieHres, . 
tbej  expect  it  from  the  first  master 
wao  aiwll  choose  to  assmne  the 
sof  erewD  coinmaad.  O  Bijiitu«!  thoof 
whose  oariag  hand  eroaaCipatsii  Ibe 
depraved, Romaoa,  we  ha^  erred  In 
nin  like  thee  I  Those  just  and  an- 
liglkteoed  men,  #boae  ardent  raiiriti 
loog^  for  liberty*  and  who  hadpre- 
pared  themselvea  for.  it. by  thr 
(juil  studies,  and  the  silent    ri 
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of  pbikMopby,  flattered 
like  thee,  that  the  si^iverdoa  of  dm* 
potism  would  establish  tbk  throne  of 
justice  and  peeoe.  Abs!  Jt  hasoidy 
tenred  as  the  signal  for  the  most  hate« 
^1  pissioni,  and  tbe  ibost  eiedrabM 

Madame  Roland'a  last  momeala 
are  thus  described  by  Riooffe,  ,wbo 
waa  detained  m  tbe  .Conceirgeiig» 
wbea  she  arrited  there. 

''The  blood  of  tbe  twcnty^wiv 
not  yet  eeld  whan  Citkencs^ 
was  brought  to  the  Cooceiav 
gerie ;  aware  of  the  iste  thsft  awaited 
ber.  her  peace  of  mbidiem£aM«w« 
diiturbed.  Sbe  often  spoke  totnai 
al  the  gtate  with  fi^edoA  lind  firm» 
IMS,  wfatte  we  ail  atood  listeoiaig 
aromd  her  in  admiration  and  asaonisfaf^ 
ment  Uer  oonrersatioo  frat 
without  coldness;  and  sbe.m 
herself  whh  comctness,  and  a 
iQony  aiid. cadence  with  wfaiob  thm 
ear  was  netrer  tired;  She  ipakenoa> 
ctf  the  deputies  wbb  bad  suffered 
death  hot  #itb  respect,  and  fet 
witboitft  efiemioate  compaiaioa:  she 
even  reproached  them  tor  not  ado^« 
hig  meaitires,  sufficiently,  strong. 
Sometimes  her  sex  recoTcred  ifei  as4- 
cehdeucy,  and  it  was  easy  to  per.< 
ceive  that  conibgal  aad  matermft 
reooUcctioDS  had  dtawn  tears  iiom 
her  eyes.  Thb  mixture  of  fortitade 
and  softness,  rendered  her  the  more 
interesting.  The  day  on  wbicb  she 
was  called  up  to  be  examined,  wesaw 
ber  pito  with  her  usual  tiimnea^' 
but  when  she  returned,  it  waa  ifot* 
with  dry  eyes ;  she  had  been  treated' 
with  banhnem,  ia  cfxpressing  hdr  ia« 
d^ntion  at  some  quehtions  highly* 
iayurious  to  her  hopotir,  wbicb  bait 
been  put  to  heir ;  sbe  wai  aot  abler, 
to  supprem  ber  t^afs.  A  ikierocaaty 
pcdaiA  coldly  imolted  thit.adminMa 
womao,  celebrated  for  the  aKOtUeooe' 
of  her  nndehtsLndiii||;  and  who  at 
the!  bar  eif  tlif  nalionpit  cooventioa 
had^  by  the  fraces  of  her  eMuemMy 
comphiied  cveq  her  enemict  to  ad-., 
mile  her.  Sh#  remste^  a  week  at 
the  ODncetrgffie,  where  her  gen^- 
neia  endeared  ber  ioall  the  prisoncn, 
who  sincerely  deplored  ber  faaa» 
On  tte  daV  of  heT  ebndemnatfoa, 
fha  woii^  brnre  mbHedtbt 
aavage  aature,    hut   tbatt   mooM 
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^crc  without  hearts  ;  after  her  con 
talMitioii;  the  {tailed  tbrangh  tho 
wicket  with  a  quick  step*  betpeaking 
•omething  like  cheerfitlnett,  and  in- 
ttmatiiig  by  an  expressive  gesture 
that  she  was  condemned  ta  die. 
bhfi  had  for  the  ooropADion  of  ber 
fste,  a  man  whose  fortitude  equalled 
MA  her  own;  8b<!  founti  means  how- 
ever, to  inspire  him  with  a  certaiif 
degree  of  courage  ;  and  this  she  did 
with  a  gaiety  so  cheeringy  so  reaU 
issevenii  times  to*  force  a  smile  'on 
his  couDtenaoce.  She  had  freaucntly^ 
said  that  her  husi>and  would  not 
survive  foer ;  and  soon  after,  we 
learned  in  our  dungeons,  that  her 
prediction  wns  accomplished-  I'he 
virtuous  Rokuid  killed  himself  on  the: 
public  road,  tbefeby  indicating  Urn 
vdsh  to  die  trreproachalsle,  without 
eadangering  eourageous  hospitality. 
My  heart,  ^ough  sufTeimg  manr 
torments  in  that  horribie  abode,  felt- 
■othing  more  severely  than  the  pang 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  thisr 
woman,  whote  fame  can  neCer  die.** 
:  Madame  Rokad  beheld  her  exe*> 
oution  approach  with  unatitoed  tran- 
quillity. Shesuffei^d  her  hair  to  be 
cut  on,  and  her  hands'  to  be  bound 
without  a  murmur,  or  a  complaint. 
8be  traversed  Paris  am'idst  tiie  insults 
of  the  popubee,  and  reoeived  death 
with  heroic  firmnesa.  She  even  seemed . 
to  experience  a  degree  of  pleasure 
in  this  last  sacritice  to  her  country. 
She  expressed  in  dymg,  a  wish  to 
tomsmit  to  posterity]  the  new  and 
extraordinary  sensations  whicli  she 
experienced  in  her  road  from  the 
Conceir^erie  to  the  Place  de  la 
BevokitioRA  For  thta  purpose,  wb^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  scaffbld»  she  de-: 
laanded.  pen  and  paper,  vdnch  were 
rcfuaed  to  her.  >bbe  did  ■ot4eceive 
the  expectations  of  her  friends.  She 
behaved  on  the  scafioki  witii.aii  the 
cnbnnesa  of  a  great  mind  superior 
t^  the  idea  of  death,  and  possess'mg 
sufficient  po^mr  to  overcome  the 
natural,  bonror  of  dissolution..  At  the 
place  of  execution  she  bowed  down  • 
neibre  the  statue  of  liberty,  and 
^  pronounced  theoe  OMraorable.  words.... 
«*.  O  Hberty^  hmo  many  criwies  me  . 
commUMva^wmef* 

.Sneli^^aa  the  ^e  of  this   admi- 
nbie  vftmaa  n^bmit  cnei^^etic    dit. . 


position,  feeling  heart  and  cuUivated 
ihind  •feffdeted'  her  the  delight  sod 
admiraiiofff  of  all  wfio  knew  bcr. 
Her  death  reflects  equal  glory  on 
her  sex,  and  disgrace  on  her  exe- 
cutioners. Assassinated  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine,  ^hat  a  long  car^r  jet 
i^emahied  for  ber  to  run  !  It  wonW 
liave  be«^  the  most  interesting  pirt 
of  her^  life,  and  that  In  which  reasoo. 
aided  by  experience,  would  hart 
directed  all  her  steps  towards  tlie 
greatest  good  of  her  country.  Vain 
wishes  r  vain  fegretef  this  lestimable 
womte  is  no  more;  but  her  roe* 
mory  shall  be  long  cherished  by  the 
true  friends  of  freedom    and  libertj. 

<<  Those  heroes  wbo.f«Uiu  iheJMt'-cAafn^r 

To  tlie  true  soos  of  freedom  are  dear, 
Their  H'orth  the  unborn   shall  rehesne 

with  applause, 
"  And  bedew  their  cold  turf  with  a  t«r ; 
01  cherish  their  names,  let  tbdr  suffer- 
ings and  deecb, 
do  forth  Ott  the  wings  of  the  wM^ 
iifldmsman,  prostvate  a^as  ywnr.liigh 
destiny  reads. 
May  be  learn  bia  own  ehabia  lo  us- 
biad.** 

At  the  news  of  the  death  of  Inf 
wife,  M.- Roland,  in  his  retreat  fell 
into  a  crisis,  in  which  itwaa  beliered 
he  would  have  expii«d.  Mis  semn 
at  length  returning,  lie  mbandoned 
himself  to  despair,  and  determined  not 
to  survive  his  mislortttne.  From  tiie 
fear  of  exposing  to  mischief  the 
kind  friends  wIm>  had  |iven  him 
shelter,  he  resolved  on  quitting  their 
bouse  for  the  execution  of  his  pur* 
pose.  W  hen  these  respectable  frieud^ 
found  every  efibrt  vain  to  dhsnade 
him  from  bis  reaolution,  they  ddi- 
bmted  wkh  him  on  the  best  ntans 
of  effecting  it  The  first  idea  of  this 
unfortunate  huaband  was  to  repair 
privately  to  Parh,  to  Uirow  MSwi^i 
mto  the  middle  of  the  conventioa, 
to  force  them  to  liear  truths,  which 
might  be  uselul  to  their  oouatrj, 
and .  afterwards  to  request  d^ih  on 
the  scaffold,  where  hia  wife  had  been 
previously  sacrificed.  He  was  indue* 
ed  to  abandon  this  befok  plan  by 
conaiderationa  which  recpected  hi* 
daughter,  who  by  this  legal  murdtr 
wofud  suffer  the  confiscation  of  ber 
property.     Me   thereftwe  retired  a 
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few  le^ues  from  the  house  of  his 
lemale  iricnds,  at  Rouen,  sat  down 
on  a  bank,  and  plunged  into  his 
breast  a  sword  whlcii  he  liad  pro-, 
▼ided  for  the  purpofie.  He  received 
his  death  so  composedly^  that  he  was 
found  the  next  day  by  some  passen- 
gers leanbg  against  a  tree«  ^  if  ip 
a  s(uu)berM  l£:>w.  applicable  are  the 
words  of  ooe  of  our    best  Borthem 


Irish  poets   on   another   Qccasi9Q   to 
the  fate  oi  this  virtuous  pak. 

*<  Farewell  blessed  spiriu!  the  fiogcvof 

fame 
Has     turiued    a     fair     ctiaplet     your 

browt  io  adorn, 
In  ages  to  come  aball  she  boast  of  yotir 

name. 
And  tell  your  sad  storj^  to  ipiliioos  iui« 

bora.*' 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


TO  A  PRIMROSE. 

DbAR  little  flower  of  odour  rare,  . 
Sweet  barbingerof  Summer  fair, 
Thou  imilestoa  thy  lowjy  bed^ 
And  all  arouud  thy  fragrauce  shed. 
In  Plorali tram amonfclbe ^rst,' 
By  bounteoQji  nature  kiudlv  aurst 
Wicbio  tAe  la^  of  toother  Bi^tb, 
Till     genial     Spriag     couuntods    thy 

Wrth. 
While  yet  the  chilling  winds  of  March, 
The  a^ind'ifsfiiin  search ( 
Thou  dost  expand  tby  teader  fbrm 
And  <'bide  the  pelting  of  the  storm**''     - 
Beueaith  some  aged  bawthoyn  busb. 
Where  cheery  siu  the  sprightly  thrush, 
PetfeapeiseiBe  aefcool-boy  pasting  by,  < 

UpoD  thee  eaeU  h^  gaainy  eye, 
A»d  pliicksthee  from  thy  natal  soil 
To  feed  his  double  seA&e  a  while. 
Or  ID  sume  lonely  vale  dost  bloom, ,       ] 
Where  thy  native  bed's  thy  tomb,  > 

The  hours  are  f|^w  thou  dost  consume.  ) 
Wb^  pity ,  dost  so  soon  decay, 
That  thou'rtnot  dooniM  a  longer  day. 
Thy  odoriferoua  power  to  spread. 
To  all  arouud  tby  humble  bed  ! 

Just    so    iQan*s   eat^tbiy     race    like 
tbifie. 
Is  bat  some  fleeting  hoar«  of  time. 
For  when  J>eath  waves  his  iron  wand 
Obey'd  most  be  the  dread  command* 
But  not  to  sleep  in  death  for  ever, 
The  body  apd  the  soul  mi|st  ^ser,  ^ 
The  bo4y  to  its  final  rest. 
The  soul  (if  numbered  with  the  blest) 
Puraapa  its  cours^    through  worlds  un- 
known'. 
Unto  the  high  celestial  tbrone  ; 
There  to  join  the  heavenly  choir, 
lo  praising  the  Almighty  Sire  J 
There  feast  on  nerer-fadi  ng  joy,  . . 
And  pleasori;  that  knows  nO  alloy* 


RBPLCCnONS  OF  A  SWISS  80LUIEK, 
Off  UKABING  THE  NATIONAL  TUWl  WHICH  If 
KNOWM  TO   PaODUCl  TUB  DlfBAtC  CAIL# 

BO  HOSTALGIA. 

••  JV  inirM  Sxpiu  iM  gmards  mi 
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, fib0b Ud  fMiMtoia dlfinomon. 

If  chamceke  hears  the  smg*  sonvtetiy  tmIW, 

michMtlm»a^hUkifmmikmtiUildN^ 

AMU  at  the  long  hit  su^fj  that  rmmdiiM^, 

^btiMummartjrtonpenU>nisig)a,** 

*^  BlAswreii(f  Mm^part  I,  pM, 

Ye  strains  !  ye  melting  strains  I 

Fired  at  the  piercing  sound. 
My  bleeding  heart  complains. 

With  agonizing  wound. 
Oh !  cease  your  meltings,  cease  I 

Ye  mind  me  of  my  home. 
The  dear  abode  of  peace. 

Where  Fancy  lov»d  to  roam. 
Wide- wasting  cruel  War,     . 

With  stem  tyrannic  sway. 
Prom  Alpine  hUis  afar. 

Has  torn  nse  atnce  away, 
from  wild  o'crhanging  woods ; 

From  clifTs  alott  in  air  ^ 
From  rapid  rolling  floods ; 

From  mountains  bleak  and  bare  % 
From  streams  and  lonely  dells, 

In  rural  bjjaoties  tvild  : 
Where  simple  pleasure  dwells, 

With  Nature's  happiest  child ; 
From  alt  my  oountry'scbann8| 

My  country  ever  dear! 


•* «  The  ceUbnted  Rana  de  Vachct  •,  cet  air  se 
ch€Tlde«  8wliics.quflftit  defendu    tout  pdne   de 
'    'Mcriuulcurtronpesparcequaiiboic 


mort  de  le  Joocr 


fon«he  eniinncs,  dsfCfter  pa  mourlCT  cm  ^ 
entendokut,tint  OTeacltok  en  euaPardcnt  u^ 
dc^TolrkHrpaj^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

TRANSLATION. 
•«  lids  air,  10  dear  to  the  Sw)M«  If  pfohitaM  ofp 
der  Mdn  of  "deUli  from  beink  pisyed  la  tliclr  tibo|ft, 
as  It  cauMs  thoie  who  hear  It  to  ttM  YtBto  teats, 
deaart,  or  die,  m  owch  U  eacKei  in  them  the  as- 
dent  desire  ai  re-vlsithtg  their  couatrr*'. 
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Where  iooial  pleasure  wmm»> 
'   And  na'tiA-Vgl»<sattticltc^'uer  ; 
To  rgam  the  mouQtaio's  brow^ ' 
''   Bl«tfl«iid  uneonflned ; ' 
To  range  tba  vallies  low, 

Fffie  ii  Ae  f^atsihg  wind; 
To  lead  upon  t^e  gretp,    ' '  ^ 

The'  joyou'g  dance  along  ^ 
When  villagers  were  »eeB, 
'  To  cheer  the  rustic' «ong  ; 
When  e'en  the  neighbouring  |pro?eg» 

Their  melody  woujd  join  ; 
And  warblers*  tuneful  loves. 

Could  transport  add  to  u^ipe. 
Oh !  cease  your  meltings;  cease. 

Ye  mind  ine  of  my  home  ; 
When  every  thought  was  peace, 

1  dream'd  no  ills  to  conie. 
Ob !  memory,  anguish  burns 

My  agonizing  soul  -, 
Ikspab^-vegmt  by  tarns. 

Exert  their  fierce  controul. 
Now  JMscord  ftfes  abroad. 

And  broods  <^'er  HVar||niKs ; 
She  shades  th*  ensangainHi  raadly 

With  HMtor^s  ^ppfqr  winjfa. 
BaWetiat    latediand  !  ' 

Totyraptruletpr^yl 
Thy  youtb-^  mournful  p§^ 

Are  rudely  torn  away* 
Nat  ev'n  the  golden  star 

Of  Freedom  liffats  their  fyjef  £ 
And  guides  their  f^et  to  war, 

Aad  l|ids  their  f  al^ojr  naa* 
Oh  !  Liberty,  tl^  sound 

U  wounding  pi  iny  eaiy 
Till  other  Tells  be  fomKl, 

The  vie#  ia  dark  au4  dr^ai^ 
B«t  Preedom't  coree  •otenh'd* 

Till  Phosniic-^lEe  she  rise  ; ' 
BaraoQs/Mu*!  aredooiM^d,  * 

To  Mive  their  native'  tokies» 

And  th^\  iMr  tahiar  join. 

To  cruab  tbiir  tyrant's  foe  } 
Shall  freedom's  soo^  combiot:,' 
'  aUfee— to  1#|  freedom  low  ? 
Ko,  Altoiil    high  and  proud* 

Thy  soul  the  thought  wi^  spura  { 
Ifaine  may  pAiclalm  alo^d. 

What  baae-boi^  wretches  mourn, 
^ot  t|iott  wilt  meet  thy  fate, 

Mplth  spirit  proudfy  l^e, 
KorafaaliV  tyrants  hate,    • 

Thm  on  |h^  ftM>r«4  where  {stf r  rolis  hit 

Aood,  ^ 

4  hirfii 


{Th«(ir'hdMrie  campt   the   hM^hmtd 
^    "  wites divide: J'       .'      .     t 

y^pi  f  Itorf  heard  the  st^raiiia  tha^  M 

pisbfeiist. 

Where  far  reihdv'd  the  scmttefd  sqos- 

"  "■'  drbns  lay,  '    '     '    ''    ' 

The  moon  ah>se  m  silver  radiance  drrst, 

*  iud  solemn  arteuco  cfowJi'd  t)ie  pardsg 

''     4ay. 
Brave  was  the  youth,  and  ever  at  the  csJI 
*   or  gldry,  paCriot*worth,  bis  qiirit  glov* 

ed^ 
Kowtyi^t  l^wsjhit  generoua  nM  «* 
thral, 
jUk^  9Hf  nch  the  flame  with  AiM  oppces- 
sion's  load*. 

Sad  Philomfil,  with  aympMMi?  t^M9ia, 
As  if  tQ  efie  hiasorrowa  wai^M  aiglii 

AUi!  h^rpfain^ve  i^o^wtn  Maid  la 
v4in. 
Or  opiy  anf weied  fH^  ft  ?W^!^  f^ 

And  now  f^omd»9  0  4ty»  h»  jK»(^  i^ 

Vor  ev^r  po«crB|iU  flM^  ffN*  M 

Till  heaven  in  mercy  saiid*  thy  wiMS  ^ 

And  hi  fhn^  howw  rftioi*!  i^wntry, 

Altorf  dieai 
Aviutit  liOQ.  T^. 


oaxoiiiAv  4lf9  mti^r  sTAxaot  MMb 

Though  obscaritr  smada  her  dark 

v<>il,  "  '     '*  ^  '^    •• 

QVr  the  mind  end  the  features  of  ZDadi 
Yei  ih#  poom  c«riiit)t  wbol^y  cotrC#al 

What  be  iv«&  whtin  crtation  b«fid; 
Like  ki  monarch  nrho  #(!at«U  on  &!§&, 

Vailing  Buddetil^  iJowLi  from  hli  tllftxaC|. 
ThtitE  iJdkhcs  fruiii  niau'e^  sficskEngt|t« 

Some  Ketoblarice  or  dignity  flowa| 
lahU  bo!Him  a.  inoDitor  pka^n 

111  acceijtA  impr^fisive  and  meek. 
To  vhlut  and  lore  it  pi:rsuad«&p 

Nor  ceaiej  with  ai^dour  to  cpea^  : 
It  ttUa  faioi  the  bki«$  jrQ  lli^  fiotite. 

This  enrth  canniH  b<  thy  ^kbode. 
It  j^y&^from  true  j>etoCfr  tbo«  dti&t  rtvtiP, 

Wiiil*:  ihy  btart  is  a  itran^r  to  G«l 
NotaJl  tb«t  t]}lft<vorLd  cilJt  ^reat. 

Can  Hit  up  the  void  ia  mau's  bieait« 
Lc  t  tiim  rolUn  the  splitudoar  of  stftc 

Yet  nill  he  WAiils  couift>rt  aud  rcst( 
In  the  mament  wbon  ptca^inrefl  sarroiUiL't 

He  }>t;eks  U uc  yq  vain  for  rcpoeep, 
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I  }ffff,  TO  jBf  A1X>K^ 

Tbe  city,  poort  aaj  UiruB^ 
luteot  to  see,  ^d  tp  be  aeeo* 
~  To  ^ow  aad  19  be  k^^vfu  ^ 
I  turn  away,  cpfitcoi  \  tpu^ 

To  speet  domestic  bow'iSy 
^ud  pooder  bow  1  best  nay  i|^»^ 

My  life's  few  fleeting  bours, 

Tbe  twioklini  twilifbt  oft  1  tim^ 

Soroetimf  8  tbe  dusky  dawn, 
^y  steps  unseen  by  buiDftu  racf^ 

1  lo»e  to  be  aloue  :-— 
Yet  sure  fny  tboogbtful,  mosiug  q)iii4» 
'  The  social  traosport  know^^ 
itound  maiiy  a  frieud  these  opeai^f  anif 

With  exiacy  would  close. 

Sure  I  would  leaFC  my  couob  by  Aigh^ 

To  serve  my  greatest  (be  ; 
Would  quit  tb<:  brightest  bote*  of  JQy 

To  wipe  the  tear  of  woe* 

'TUgiddy^  trtfliogy  T^in  parn^ 

My  heart  aiid  in iiid  disown  \ 
Tbt:  0ndUu  tnaia  by  foflymade^ 

I  loveto  be  alone.;^*^ 

Yet  no^  averse  whep  daCy  calls* 
I  leave  oiy  quiet  sphere, 
.  And  mingle  in'  tbe  walks  of  Qieo^ 
Tbe  walks  of  men  ire  dear  ! 
I  love  tbe  iutellectaal  feast, 
*  Sbar'd  with  the  ^ood  and  wi9e» 


Vor  test  tbe  iMe  tcaipei«ftt  mtal 
Simplicity  supplies^ 

1  fiheely  JMn  tbe  ruMio  tbtMK, 
jLiceotions  %ce|ici  unkiMiWu  | 

With  children  play,  and  ere't'w  long 
I  Ipve  to  be  alone. 

But  fib!  while  Sorrpw*s  miagled  cHea 

Tbroafb  earth's  fair  valet  resouud, 
,7N  car  9f  p«fBsive  Fancy  trief. 

To  catc^  tba  piercing  sonad  ^ 
Bar  wiahfal  ayaa  stirvey  tka  shores 

W  here  sabia  fovcra  par^t, 
Jpti  treorbliag  limbs  Mk  won  Uyt, 

And  aaguiiili  breabi^  birart, 

Ob  r  fould  I  anl  Ibis  iiOar*d  r^**^ 

I'd  aaalt  their  ifawar^outt 
The  white  aitd  sable  tyranla  ffae, 

Nor  wiab  to  ba  aloAC* 
4ad  il^  t  /<%r  fci^et  siaeerity. 

The  pauaiva  muse  sbaM  gukl^ 
i  latl  tbe  lonely  tot  of  maji 

Has  iM^inau  droie4: 
Uublai^d  isbfc  Wbo  waa^eraa^ 

Tbe  varied  pif ifa  af timai 
TfTithmut  a  ^ind'andfaitbfnl  falda, 

Companion  pf  bis  piiipa. 
Qo(i4-n9Ur'<|,faitbf«U.  kln^  tmtf^^B 

W/is  such  a  ipf  id  my  own, 
j|ett«r  niitfk  hfif  my  k>t  to  sbarcy 

Than  Hfc  and  ^ia  atoue. 


FO|lEI<JN  pTERATyflJS- 


mtposr  ot  TBK  ttoGBtimMt  off  sm 
iNiTmrri. 
C^Unmdffom  p.  988,  lh,XlL 
A  NOTHER  letter  from  M.  tvni, 
JX  Med  Aibens,  August  tbe  26tb, 
1808,  cqifCai^  fin  inscription  lately 
diBcoyerM  near  tbe  citjr.  It  is  ill 
three  lines,  tiw!  wants  only  a  lew 
letters  ^  tt^  end  of  tb^  first,  and 
the  bei^inplflf  of  the  second.  Re- 
ifott^^tW.  ri$C9nfi;  it  expresses, 
&^  5<fbe  fchola^  of  Julius  'Ihe#* 
MU^  tbe  sopiiiit  of  Mefod,' erected 
^b  WoDunjent  t9  hii  ift^roofy " 
Whether  th<p  stoot  w^e  st^riopuwed 
with  a  statue  or  )>t3igf,  oTm^rety  bo« 
n  ba^nreli^,  doel  not  appear.  M. 
VisdMti  »ut>pof«$  n  H  *^^«,^/tt 
the  »onurt«fit  of  Tiifijdotus  ^  Nf«- 
)iti  a'mtlf' f6#9    in    Attica,   who 


MafOM  AorelijDS,  «nd  wliose  life  M* 
been  i|ritteii  by  Fhilosiratus. 

M.  Fisconti  has  likewise  described 
al>  antique  vase  found  in  S\c\Yy,  and 
brought  to  Paris,  where  it  is  in  tbe 
Collection  of  a  rich  amateur,  it  is 
a  ewer  with  one  "handle.  On  it  b  a 
n^roph  approaching  a  fountain^    ana 

?;raccfulty  holding  up  a  very  little 
rom  tbe  ground  the  border  of  her 
garment  witl^  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  she  b  on  the  point  of  re- 
moving a  vase  which  is  just  filled. 
Ihe  water  issues  from  a  colossal 
lion^s  mouth,  tbe  only  ornament  Hji 
the* fountain.  Shrubs  and  aquatic 
plants  appear  overshadowing  the  ap* 
prbach  to  it.  fietween  their  branches 
ar^  void  spaces,  ii»  which  three  Gre<*l; 
words  are  cfistmcUy  perceivable.  Ihev  * 
are  written  from  ri^ht  to  left,  whici| 
pc 9Y^s  the  pr^at  antiquit jr  of  the  va«p ; 
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and  impiv,  "*'  n-cfTve,  keep,  enjoy  ;** 
v.ortls  of  goofl  o.uen,  supposed  to 
be  a(i(hes>ed  by  tiie  owner  of  thi* 
vase  to  the  ptirson  to. whom  he  pre- 
sent* it. 

M.  Qmttrmiere  de  Hufncg,  cdn- 
linuing  Ills  itiqniry  into  certain  mono^ 
inents  ot  antiquity,  ami  pafrlltnil^ly 
those  ot  which  we  have  uccountii  irt 
ancient  authors,  lincls  'himself  some- 
times obliged 'to  supphr  tl>€  'brevity 
of  their  descriptiom.  by  cotiibblng 
the  ideas  of  drfferent  viriters,  and 
collecting  aiithonties  i>catlered  araotig 
iiumeiooK  passage.  'i1«H«  4ie  has  done 
with  respect  to  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon ;  bnt 
hib  paper  embraces  Xo6  manv  objects 
to  admit  of  U^rrdgnHUit,  ami  -donaU^ 
not  easily  be  understood  wltfimit*  the 
explanatory  ^figures"  '  that  accom-' 
pany  it. 

llie  hM'ory  of  the  Oriental  i^atioa^ 
that  have  followed  the   law   of    Mo-, 
bammed^  forms    a   kind    of    second 
antiquity,  filjing  the    melancholy  in- 
terval, vMeh    (he    barbarous    times' 
designated    by    the      term     of    the, 
middle    ages    occupy    between'  the* 
truly     ancient    aiid     qiodern    times, 
'i'hese  people,  barbarians   thcmdehes 
amid  all  their  luxury    m4    nmgnili 
cence,  exhibit  to  the  mai^  pfUarniuff 
a  new  aod     peculiar    literature,  *  and 
tp  the  philosophical  observer   a    re-, 
ligion  formidable  in  its    effects,    and 
sitQj^le .  in  tU  docttinrs»  bat  cxtt«f)iely ' 
cuinplicalird   in    thei  doctrines  .  Uiat 
h^ive  originated  from  it.    M.  Silvester 
dt  Sacy  continues   to    trace    tbrougt^ 
all  its  rami|ications  the  vast    tree  of 
religious    triors,    sprung  .  from    the 

?randeiT6rof  MohamnVdanism.  .The 
iruses,  whose  history  lie  has  *  now 
undertaken,  derive  their  origin  from 
the  sea  of  Fatimite  khali|s,  which', 
was  itself  a  branch  of  the  Carma- 
th'iaus,  who  sprung  from  the  Jshmai- 
hans.;  a  sect,  the  doctrines,  power, 
and  a^topisl^ing  pro.^ress  of  which  he 
bad  .already  re|aied.*  The  Ishmaeli^ns 
of  Persia  and  byria,  known  uuii^r 
the  name  of  Moiasheds  g^nd  Assassins, 
and  famous  in  the  history  of  tlie 
Crolsades,   have    supplied    him    with 
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Jound  m    ibt  Oriental    writers,    and 
Dartic«larty  m  the  Houzat  Asae^  of 
Mirkhond,    materiah    to  supply    the 
deficiency.*    It   was    foundecl    about 
the  year  l\02  by*  one  of  tho!»«  i^u, 
or  mls^ionarits,  whom  the   Islinixliairt 
sent  oi|t  under  various  pretexts,  but 
for  the  s^ret  purpose  of  propaKating 
their  doctrines,  and  making' proselyte». 
His  name  was  Hassan,    uie    son    of 
All,  a  man  of  little  note,  devoted  ta 
a  religious  life,  but  whose  ortuodoxy' 
was  suspected.    After  various   vicbsi- 
tudev,  the  young  Hassan,  having  be- 
gun to  distmgaish    himself,    appears 
to  *bave  thought  it  oecessary  to  claim 
an   ilfustrious  birth  ;  and  accordingly 
lie  ^ve  himself  out  as  the  descen- 
dant of    Mohammed     ben    Sabbah 
Homeiri,  a  person  celebrated   for  bis 
virtues,  and  to  whom    even    miracles 
were  ascribed.     Hence  he  was   fire- 
quently  called    Hassan    ben    Sabbah 
'and  is  generally  known  by  Uiis  name. 
Hassan,  persuaded  that  the    imati- 
male,  or  legitimate   succession  to  ail 
the  spiritual  aud  temi>oral  authority^ 
transmitted    by  Ali.  to    the    iniauais 
of  his  race,  resided  in  the  person  of 
the  Fatimite  khalif  reigning  in  Egypt,' 
repaired  to  that   country,  to  pay  hts 
hiii»a§s  to  the  view   ot    the    dVttj, 
probably  pot  without  hopes  of  reap- 
mg   the    reward    of   his  zeal.      His 
sucfisss  at  first   appeared   answerable 
to  his  hopes,  and  be    even    became 
tltBHiavtsunttfbftlie  khalif  Mostaner; 
but  being  afterward  driven  from  bis 
court,  .aiKl    obliged  to    Qu^t    E^pi, 
by  the  intrigyes  of  his    eneniia^,   hf 
^td  to  S>yria,    and  thence  ihto  Persia, 
which  he  traveised  as  k  dai,    every 
where  making  proselyte  to  his  sect 
Allei:  spven  pr  eight  yrar»  preaching 
he  hhd  procufc4  4  grc^t  PMi^ber    of 
followei^ ;  Naqd  at  ieuglh  bv  ^tnUagcm 
and  bribery  ^i^de  him^elT  l>\a^ter  of 
J  th)^'^ fortress  of   A^^^ont,    which    bc- 
'  longed  U>  the  Seldjujc  sultan,  Melik 
Shah.  '  1  h^  spltan  sent  some  troops 
toexpiel  h'lip;  bi|t  Ij^an  {n^iu^aiof d 
.  possession  of  it,  though  yi'ith  a  small 
garrison;  and, .^Jelik  §hah  JyWjie 
remained  niiistct  o/  A'^^i^^hVanq  (he 
surrouiHiing  leititory. '  ^Ffom  thjj^pqt 


th^  subject  of  a  second  paper,'  he  rapidly  enlar^edrh^  lectl^y  meant 

*i'he    history   of    this    <ly^«^*T   ^^    of*  his  dais,  ahj^  wW^  ft  his  p^werj 
Ishniafilians     was      but     impecActly     ainl  feigned  thtrt^  ffve  ^ears,  ,^iU|^ 


knftwn,' though  mentioned   hy    m'any 
authors.      M.  de    Sacy  however  has 


*evfet   qiiltmg^l.is*  fortress;    'At' "ha 
death,  in  l^^ii^Jbe  nominated  a  suo 
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cetsor,  Mfhose  desc^mlants  retained 
the  'sovereignty  ot  Alartiont;  and  the 
other plac'es  conquered  by  the  Ishmaj- 
lians  under  his  reign.  After  the 
death  of  Hassan,  they  extended  their 
inquests  irito  Syria,  where  their 
power  was  destroyed  in  1290  by 
Sultan  Blb^'s;  a^  it  had  been  in^ 
Persia  by  ike/Mungaljj  under  Hola- 
gon  in  1255,  when  AlainoDt  was 
destroyed,  and  the  race'  of  Hassdu's 
successors  massacred.  The  sect  hok- ' 
ever  was  not  wholly  extinguished, 
for  it  subsists  even  to  the  present 
day.  ;  * 

But   what  was  tHe  origin  and  slf*- 
niiic^ation  of  the    name    of  assassuis, 
under  which  these*  sectaries  areraen- 
tioned  bv  the  historians  of  the  Omi- 
sades  ?     This  name  has  been  written 
and  pronounced    in    di^erent    ways. 
The    chief   variations   are    Assassini, 
Assessini,    Assise ini,    Heisessini,    a'ld 
Hapssacis.    The  last    two    have    the 
advantage  of  retaining    the    aspirate, 
which  the  original   word    must    have 
had.'  The  etymology  has  been  varied 
more  than    ttie  orthography*    Cas>en- 
euve    derives    it   from    a     Teutonic 
word  signifying  a  cutlass ;  Hyde  from 
an  Arabic  word  implying  to    exter- 
minate ;     J.S.  Axeman i     from     the 
name     of    a    city;     Falconet  from 
that    of  a    mountain,    signifying  the 
mountain     of     a    poniard ;       Keibke 
hesitates  between     a     corruption    of 
Hassan,  the  founder  of    the  dynasty, 
.  ahd  the  Arabic  word  for  a  spy;  Abbe  vS. 
Assemani    derives  it,    by  transposing 
some  letters,  from  a  word    implying 
a  rock,  or  strong  hold.     Menage,  in 
his  Etymological    Dictionary,   quotes 
the  authOriW  of  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, Stephen  Lemoine,  for  its  being 
derived  from  an    Arabic    word    im- 
plying lierbs,  pastures ;    so  tliat  king 
of  the  Assassins  would  be  equivalent 
to  king  of  the  pastures,     '1  his,    ac- 
cording to  M.  de    Sacy,    is  nearest 
the   truth.      Haschtsch,      in   Arabic, 
signifies,  not  a  pasture,  but  an  herb  ; 
and,  by  way   ot  eminence,    hemp,* 
as  also  the  inebriating  preparation  of 
it  used  in  the  east :  and  it  is  natural 
Xo  infer,  that,  from   their  being    ac- 
customed   to   intoxicate     themselves 
with  this  preparation  previous  to  the 

*  Al  haschisha,  the  herb,  is  supposed 
by  totne  to  be  an  abridfmcnt  of  the  ej> 


desperate  acts  they  were  known,  to. 
p<*rform,  ihey  were  called,  in  the 
plural,  n.KChf^ichiti. 

M.  de    Sacy    afterward    explains . 
other  names,  that  have    bfeen     giv^n  . 
to   the  'IshiiicliaiiS,    or    Assassins,    by 
Oriental  writers.      That  of  Bateni,  or, 
Bateniaoi!,     for      instance,       impliis  * 
'*  Partisans    of   the     inward    sen^e  ;" 
for  they  teach,  that  every   thing  out-  , 
ward,  as  forms  of  worship,  prece])ts  of 
the  law,  creedSr,  &c.    have  an   iiiward. 
sense ;  and  tlikt  alt"  revelation  has  an . 
allegori(?al  liieanfng. 

Some  have  lately  confounded  them 
With    the     Nobd'iVw,    and     with     the 
Druses.     M.    de     Sacy    shows,    tl»at ' 
this    is    an    anachronism,    for     both 
these  sect^  existed  previous    to    the  ' 
liaschischin,  or  Assassins.     He  points 
out  too  the  origin  of  M   Veniuri's  mis- 
take, when  he  asserts,  that  the  chief  of 
the  Druses  was  the  person,  whom    the  , 
historians  of  the    Croisadcs    call    the  ^ 
old  man  of  the  mountain.    He  after- 
ward quotes  a  passage  from  Mirkhond, 
who,    speaking    of    the     Isimia^lians, 
employs    the    apellations     of     rafik, 
daTs,  and  fedats  :  and  he   infers  from  ' 
the  context,    that    the    Rafiks    were 
the  members  of  the    sect    at    large  ;  . 
the  dais,  the  clergy  ;  ynd  the  fedais, 
tliose    particularly     devoted     to    the 
ministry.     'I  he  last  of  fliCie  he  s^ip- 
poses    were    alone    called     properly 
Haschi^chln,  tVom  being  disposed  by 
the  useof  Haschisch  to  pa>  blind  and 
implicit  obedience  to  in'e  comjnancjs 
of  the  vhief. 

The  remotest  period  of  the  French 
history,  that  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul 
by  die  Franks,  appears  in  some  hort 
proolematical :  for  how  could  Clov is, 
the  king  of  a  single  tribe  of  the 
Franks,  and  leader  ol  a  small  army, 
vanquish  the  Romans,  who  were 
masters  of  Gaul,  and  suhjugaic 
the  Gauls,  a  wariike  people,  long 
formidable  to  the  Romans  themselves? 
These  questions  M  Lexeque  has  en. 
deavoured  to  answer  in  a  paper  o^i 
the  events,  which  took  place  afit^r 
the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Julins 
Caesar,  and  previous  to  thai  of  the 
Fame  country  by  Clovis.  In  tliis  he 
enumerates  all  the  causes,  that  tcndi  d 

preshion,  «« the  herb  of  fakirs,"  thesfc  de- 
votees making  great  OS*  of  it  previous  \o 
the  ^rformauce  ofitteesrry^niij^e^  tricks. 


^7^ 


FdreigH  LUir^te: 


ftfay. 


In  tiicceision  to  wealoen  the  Gauls. 
The  flnt  and  chief  of  these  was 
their  tubju^ion  by  Cae^r.  Dbring 
ttie  nindeeo  years  that  this  war  coq- 
tjnued,  the  uumber  of  GauU  slain 
or  disabled  amouiited  on  the  monX, 
fuodiTate  calcolatioii  to  fifiteen  huo- 
(bred  thoaiahd.  Suppose  we  take  it 
only  ai  a  miilion,  this  is  onetiiirJof 
•II  who  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  f'K  the  whole  popuiaiiou  at 
thai  ttoie  tt  reckoiMd  only  at  nine 
miniote.  After  that  we  readily  trace 
in  history  the  commotieiis  that  agi- 
fated  dtiwrent  parts  of  Gaul  ;  riiiogs 
m  (avourof  the  pretenders  to  tiie  purple, 
while  other  parts  furnished  tlie 
emperors  with  numbers  of  loyal 
Irbopi ;  the  invasion  of  a  lormidaoie 
multitude  of  barbarians  in  the  time 
of  Aurelian  ;  the  bloody  and  destruc- 
tive war  of  the  peasants,  or  Bagaa- 
d2;  and  tbi  various  circuoistaiicvst 
that  for  more  than  three  centuries 
prevented  the  country  from  being  at 
p^ace  and  repeoplins  itself.  It  was 
still  wor^e  when  the  Barbarians  of  the 
north  began  that  war  of  extermina- 
tibn  against  the  Roman  empire,  wliich 
uHimaiely  subverted  it,  anci  of  which 
Gaul  was  frequeutiv  the  theatre.  1  he 
Altera  unni,'  a  wartiKe  confederacy  i  as 
it  is  said,  of  all  the  German  tiibes, 
the  Visi&Khs,  the  Buigundians,  and 
after wanli  the  Huns,  ravaged  it  in 
succession.  The  iuv«4ioa  of  the  Huns, 
though  terrible,  was  indeed  transient ; 
bat  the  others  did  not  conhue  them- 
•elved  to  despoiling  the  country,  ihey 
conquered  from  the  Romans  con^ide^- 
able  <lisiricts,  and  settled  them^elve8 
in  them  ;  the  Franks  who  came  aAer 
them,  had  only  to  hubjugatc  tiie  feeble 
remains,  that  still  owned  the  sway  of 
the  Romans. 

'i'he  Franks  first  appear  ui  history 
as  a  formidable  confederacy  of  Ger- 
manic tribes,  sometimes  making  m- 
cursions  into  Gaul  with  succefts,  at 
ether  times  repulse'd,  till  we  find 
them  united  under  one  king  named 
Phuramood,  of  whose  actions  uotinng 
authentic  is  recorded.  His  successor' 
Clodio,  engaged  the  Romans  under 
tlic  command  of  ^tins ;  hot  we  have 
barely  room  for  conjecture,  that  he 
was  victorious.  Of  Merova'us  too, 
we  know  scarcely  any  thing  but  the 
name,  for  M.  JLeveijuey  que^tioos 
very  thing,  that  the  historian  astfibe 


to  him.  He  is  of  eipVion,  bow^vefi^ 
thai  (his  king  of  the  Franlts  exteodea, 
bis  dominions  to  the  Seine ;  and  that 
his  reif^n  was  hot  ibglorious»  tiocc  be 
gave  his  name  to  the  fir4  dynasty 
of  the  Franks  io  Gaul.  .Cbild^ic, 
bis  soii,  enjoyed  a  higher  rep«b^kia 
for  courage,  th4n  for  probitjr.  He 
freed  Gaul  (rom  the  Skxoot,  who  hatf 
ascended  the  Loi'r^  aa  Ut  aaOilcatt. 
and  taken  and  sacked  that  ci^.  He 
came  up  with  th^io  at  Angers  la  tfaeff 
retreiat,  and  almost  wjiotly  destroyed 
their  a  any.  ft  he  retained  bis  con- 
quest as  we  have,  reason  to  prestwe 
he  did,  his  dominions  mu3t  fiare  es- 
tended  at  lea^t  from  tfce  Sdickit  to 
the  Loire ;  and  he  nay.  be  consider- 
ed as  the  real  founder  of  the  ki«|- 
dom  cf  the  Franks  in  Gagf.  U.  n 
not  difficult  now  to  coocetTe,  liqia, 
aAer  his  death  in  4Sl,  it  wat  iaj 
(or  Clovts,  in  the  feehio  9taM  of  the 
Homaa  empire,  to  ejitepid  and  eslili- 
Ibh  on  a  fimi  ba^is  the  dprnioiooi 
conquered  for  him  by  his  fathct. 

Amid  the  obscurity  of*  ibe  epHy 
history  of  'modem   nations,    tradttioa 
frequently     gives  an  importaoce    to, 
monuments  that  of  dtetnselvet  wovM 
attract  but  little  attention*      Previous 
to  the  French  revolution,  there  srere 
on  the  road  from  Paris  to  St.  OenH, 
some  gothi^  pillaVs,  surmounted  wifh 
crosses,  and  placed  irregularly  on  bctli 
sides  of  the  avenue.    Felibctm,  In  his 
History  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denh, 
says,  on  the  authority  of  an  aocieut 
chroiircle,  that  Philip  the  Bold,  when 
he  returned  Irom  Africa  with  the  bottn 
of  his  father,   Lewis  IX.  would    bear 
them  to  St.   Denis  himself,  amid  the 
train  ol    priests  assembled  on   the  oe- 
'  casion ;  tliat  he   was  obliged   to    rest 
himself  seven  times  on  the  road  ;  and 
that   these  crosses    mark    tlie    |^la<xs 
where  he  rested,     if.  Brial^  without 
contesting  the  fact,    that    Philip  did 
i>ear  the  bones  of  his  father,  or   ^vea 
that  he  rested  at  these  plapeiv  affirms 
th^t  the   cros>e^  existed  lonj|  before. 
He  finds  thcyn    notk:ed  by  Suker  ia 
his  life  of  Lewb  the  Fat.    lliTs  wri- 
ter says,  they  were  Erected  to   matk 
the  right  of  toll,  and  other  seiguohd 
rights,  granted  to  the  abbey  by  foi*- 
mer  kings,  and  conhnded   by  Lewis' 
io  1124. 

in  another  paper  Af^  BrUd^onmn^^ 
nicatei»  (i-om  a  manuscript  U  the  12tft' 


ntpfi 


fimign  tUiftaftre. 


ilf 


•  mm  f^iXm\mid  twogmttl 
,    ,  .     ii94er  Wc  jg?»wn   of  Fiapce# 

UIh;  aiiUlor  4»  D«(b  4(e  Ucirst  of  « 
no<»l9  limUy  w  Aojoq,  ^rho  wai  teni 

nefOOil^,  6»  reflOfiii0unJtf»  the  office 

Ffit.  |>Q|vw  ihaiying  io^  ivceitc^  a 
cpn^ilc^e  f)ffc;it  M  Busopcyijk  from 
Hmry  |.  Km  «f  Ef^plso^  KmkIso 
iQfliqb  in  Vffm  ,^  Ur  as«stanqt>  o| 
)its  Yjm»kt  U«jt  Jhe  jpplic9t]aa  was 
qiml^;  ivpcfipffui. 

A«ot^  papier  oC  3/.  iliio/,  otpl^ 
mtonf  W  4^  Ittter  vjrillQi  by  IvMcki 
Umfir^i  19  Abe  .tivfifitli  qwioor,  m 
liule  inieoMtiog. 

l»  M^yciiFl p«p«r  M  JBoMiy  Z/^tf«- 
^in»r  pv^Ttfitrom  ^mtli«oti€  documents, 
um  jU^;tr«^yiPf  pirtctof  Venrioi^ 
c<inrJl«|!^  io  1599^  nm  ^i^y  regi^ 
^lew^  ^7  tlie  padlMient  of  P«rit» 
#luQti  VoMa^  «mI  Mtos  bad 
tHHMfilj  mmI  a  rearnt  Jintorian 
potkirdy  4fOH^ 

41.  /Wf^!^  wlio  it  «baned  with 
the  coDtinuation  .of  .tbr  .CoUcoiiop  of 
Ordinaocet  of  the  kingi  of  France^ 
read  a  discourse  on  the  public  reire- 
nuea  of  France*  fiftMli  the  cmti»ekice- 

XL     "    •        ^—  "^  ^ 

The  nature  and  elemeott  of  pttb* 
lie  eulogies  might  appear  foreign  to 
the  studies  of  the  cUss,  were  they 
not  .caonfctyi  with  ,it  lay  tho  cqimi« 
dcouioo  P^  JvJ^t  they  were  amon(( 
the  aacieots.  At  the  same  lime  this 
species  of  w^Uipg  H  j(oo  fcequcotly 
caUed  for  Ap)ong  us,  hj  md  and  so* 
Icoui  ooc^ilony,  not  to  lead  to  a  de» 
sire  to  estaMMi  ^  IMls,  within 
wliicj^  our  frfi^  sbooW  be.coiJbed, 
and  to  detennioe  now  far  censune  is 
aUo«ti!le.  todu<i;rd  hy  ^kmt  motif  es, 
^.  4e  M$  Me  <$ite  has  comdeood 
the  fuJUj^.  ^ii  ieadaiigpriofiipi^  is; 
that  the  ^hIwi^  .0^  jo^a,  who  l»^ 
led  a  jMiNN  JKfcf  stVMiM  aoi  /foe  pa^ 
oegyjics,  apd  $tit^  Mbiri^  tiuth 
should  he.theif  >b9M««  AmffigtheM^ 
Cieots  (;U)pi^m  NfMV  Plutacdb  and 
l>dlU9>  «  jAe:ooiir  ^riam  of  thU 
kiDd  wortny  it^  he  laken  itt  .modtl% 
liL  d«^  4Mfs  rWQuld/Olw  the  accounts 
to  \ft  4|HViBD,of  ti»edecsesacdaoemhet)| 
of  ^iied  laaiatiea .  in  the  /foliowmg 
m^^w^ji   ^  (Utewy  iife^  ^  ;j{m# 


wftoa;  an  hktodcal  Majr  <^  the 
modest  man*  who  has  Written  but  lit* 
Ue,  and  been  more  ambiliotts  of  tbt 
esteem  of  his  associates;  and  a  his* 
tory  properly  so  called*  hr  the  pub* 
lie  character,  whom  Cmc  has  -plaoed 
hi  ihe  jraok  of  ^^wat  men.    w  ith  i^ 

KEd  to  avoiding  oenswe  of  a  a«a» 
ely  dead,  heobsceves,  that,  if  arntb 
be  eny  wheee  admissible,  it  is  ^beit 
it  can  aifect  nothing  but  senedesa 
ashes;  aad  if  the, g^re  be  a  sacred 
ptece»  so  much  the  mom  ought  at  So 
be  tbe  inviolable  saaotuary  of^tnUfa*. 
The  difihrent  eommitties  of  tb« 
class  have  coetkiued  their  iaboess 
with  assiduity*    That  of  Ihe.hisleriana 

t France  is  preparing  ihe  siatceath 
ime  el  iu  cotttclion  ;  that  jof  the 
erdinai)CiM  of  the  French  kings,  ita 
fifteenth.  That  d  tbe  literary  histo* 
ry  0^  Prance,  tbeogb  not  established 
mue^  above  a  year,  will  soon  pub* 
lish  a  ouaslo  volume,  the  thirtecntb 
of  Ibat  Wocy.  Tbe  committee  oi 
medeband  inscriptions  will  finish  H^ 
irst  ^Mume  of  U^Medallic  History 
of  ibis  :ti^esty  the  ^mperor»4bis  year^ 

Amoi^  tbe  works  printed  and  pub* 
llshed  by  members  of  the  class,  are 
jtbe  fourteenth  vol^ii^  of  tjie  &oilec« 
tion  of  Historians  oif  France  by  M, 
brM.  Tbe  tbirieenth,  which  he  pub« 
lisbed  last  year,  1808,  contained  his« 
torical  letters  of  Popes  and  other  dig* 
nitaries,  who  panictpaled  in  ihe  ga* 
vemiMut  of  church  or  state,  in  tbe 
last  foaty  years  of  |he  1  Uh  century : 
the  present  brings  these  documents 
down  to  the  year  liyo.  Ibe  editor 
has  epdea^Oared  to  ascertam  tbe  dai^ 
of  such  i^ers  as  ate  witbout  any, 
aad  has  aecomjiaBted  tbam  with  evc^ 
pbnatcey  notes.  J/,  dt  ChoUeui 
QM^ficr  has  published  the  lirit  pstt 
of  the  aecoed  volume  of  bis  Pictu^ 
iKflgftte  toor  through  X^eece.  M»  Mil'- 
lin  has  isHicd  the  twelfth  number  of 
bis  Cofllcctioii  of  Designs  (iram  An* 

aue  Vases,  t^algarly  calledt  Etruscan. 
4»^aomplelertbe  tos  of  the  two 
veimoes,  of  Mbich  it  is  to  consist. 
jr.  Grcgotn^  in  his  literature  of  the 
Negroes^  has  nOti|f d  every  thing  tluit 
has  been  done  by  these  ilesptsed  peo- 
ple, m  tliie  dtierint  walks  of  litera* 
ture  .awl  tbe  aita.  Jlf.  i^uaoaf  dr 
J^kmontM  bos  Aipieatad  4to  ^  clais 

giii2ea  Dy  v„»v>'v^p:^iw 
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tetriTTolunwiof  the  works  of  Targot, 
ediiKi  by  btni.  The  life  of  this 
ttatesmaa  will  occupy  another  volume, 
and  a  ninth  will  contain  hb  lighter 
peribroianccs. 

Of  the  Correspondents  of  the  class 
M*  Riboud  has  read  a  ganeral  account 
oC  the  nionumentt*  and  anliqatties  of 
tlK  department  of  UieAin,  M.  de 
Gmjgnes  has.  read  an  answer  to  mimv 
oiiiicisms  on  his  Ancient  History  oS 
ChioA*  in  his  Voyage  to>Pekin;  and 
ao  Biytoricai  account  of  the  Chinese 
Aftraoomy  from  Ihc  moit  ancient  timta 
ta  the  year  776  B.C.  M.  SilvmUr  de 
Sacy  read  a  report  from  -the  com* 
mkter  on  the  plan  of  a  Chiae^e 
I>ictionary»  which  M..deGuignes  k% 
to  publish^  M*  JjtvwUr  has  thown, 
that,  a  pretended,  charter  of  Lewis 
V4I.  dated  1174,  h  a  forgery.  M, 
Charles  Filien  bat  published  his  trans-« 
lation  >of  Processor  lieerenV  ffue 
essay  on  the  influence  of  the  Cioi<' 
•odes :  a  ?iew  of  the  uMtersities  am^ 
system  of  public  education  iti  Pro* 
tettant  Germaay^  particularlY  in  the 
l^ngdom  pf  Westplialia :  and  his  re* 
port  to  the    institute  on  the  present 


stale  of  andebC  history  and  lilcrMart 
in  Germao}'.  Another  dorrespoadcsi 
ha*  sent  a  description  of  the  BMbto^ 
Ilk  of  Bjsdadf  where  he  has  keg 
resided^  This  fine  country,  ravaged^ 
since  the-  fitH  of  the  Khotili.  by 
Tartars,  Persnini  and  Tufks,  but  stiU 
retaining  some  traces  of  its  aaciest 
maghilicence,  is  1k>w  threatened  br 
flie  foraiidable  ami  fanatic  sect  of 
tlie  Wahabees.  Ihe  author  adds  m 
•acccMmt  of  this  sect,  which  &p^ 
from 'that  of  the*'  Carmatittis  ^SotnK 
half  a  century  ago,  has  autcessireiy 
sub^ugaicd  all  the  tribes,  and  basal* 
tained  such  fmportfUice,  as  to  sprcsd 
atifrif^ht  from  the  l^rsiaa  Girtf  totb^ 
confines  of  Syria  and  Ccairen  — 
lh«80  lanatios  have  drawn  the  swoni 
against  all  religions,  but  more  eipe^ 
ciatty  against  aN  othelt  MmsalmsDs 
as  cornipters  of  tho  true  icfigion'  (i 
Molianimed.  Wfth  diis  M.  de  Sacj 
has  pruited  -some  otbef  i>ieoe«,  psrth 
cularly.  an  account  of  the  Yasideo, 
a  stKTt  actuated  by  similar  prindplak 
tbou^  as  ancient  as  the  first  ceatmy 
of  Mohammedaliism. 
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Patent,^/  Mr.  Mark  Jsamhard  Bru- 
nei (if.  PorUea^  Jor  a*  tlfwinode  rf 
ctUiin^  f^lrera,  or  diin  b&urd,  % 
Mathitteri^^ 

:  Dated  Sept.  180&' 

Ti]£  machinery  fior  cutting  ve- 
uetrs*  consists  of-  a  fi-ame,  for 
suppocuag  the  wood  to  be,  cut,  ca* 
pable  of  beuig  elevated,  and  of  toeing 
moved  forwards  or  backwards  as  ro# 
c|uircd,  and  of  a.  cutter,  wjiicb  has 
a  to  and  Iro.  motiou  loogitudmaify,' 
Ibat-enahtos  it  to  separate  the  veneer, 
as  the  .timber  is  forced  against  it.  - 

Tlie  fraule  is  elevated  by.foyr  screwa 
losing  jrom  a  cast  iron  carriage,  that 
f^ides  m  -fails  at  rigbt  angles  to  tbcr 
owUet;  fa«h  of  .  these  screws  has. a 
tovHhed  wheel  at  its  be9^  and  thoy  com  e 
8i4fiiviently  near,  4o:  fadmit  of  the  ae- 
tioii.of  ao  endless  sccew,  *pkk:ed .  at 
oa^  extreipity  of  a  c^borizonlal  asrtsr 
<«  that,  on  Uicmhk  it  fotinA  thcfioiMr 
clevatmg  screws  are  made  to  revolted 


ami  raise  the  bed  which  they  suffport* 
Ihe  two  elevating  screws  at  one  sire 
«f'  the  endless  screw,  are  rfgjhc  hand 
sciews,  and  those  %X  the  other  side; 
are  left  hand  screws ;  and  the  spm- 
dle  of'  the  endless  scivw  Is  fbrnhihtd 
with  haiidtos  proper  for  turning  it 
to  the  degree  required  lor  each  ve* 
neer* 

the  motion  t)f  the  firame  towsrd^ 
tbe  cotter  atid  back  again,  is  given 
by  a  scue^  acting  on  a  rack,  at  rigbt 
angles  %^  the  cutter,  sb  that*  by  turn- 
log  a  'Wbetlat  its  headv  tbe  earriagr, 
lilitb  the  frame  and  tbe  timber  it 
snpporta  may  be  me^ed  *lo#ards  tbe 
cuuer«  and  drawn  baek  again,  to 
admit' of  <he  timber  beiiH^  rabed  to 
take  ofi  anotfie^  veneer.' 

Tbt  cmier  edb^ista  of  oHher  a  tin- 
gle piece;  or  of  stvertf,  ^^itertmtA  to 
a^me:wb*eh  iritoo^M  bbck  aod 
<Bar4rdsu.(by  miH^dilO  4>efore  tbe 
timber  horinNRiily'*  along  twtf  lais; 
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hich  as  they  have  to  sastain  great 
jrce,  are  connected  by  brackets  to 
hollo ««r  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  like 
beam,  tfiat  is  fixed  above  them, 
hich  Is  ttse)f  ^upp^rted  by  two 
landards,'  that  rise  Irom  the  platform 
(i  which  the  whole  rests/  and  to 
^hich  they  are  firmly  bo.tecl.  The 
lidmg  frame  of  the  cutter  is  con- 
ected  with  the  mill  work  by  an 
'on  ^rod.  Instead  of  tfie  long 
utter  mentioned,  a  narrow  one  ma- 
aged  \q  a  similar  way»  may  be  also 
ised,   according  to  the  specification. 

in  order  to  sharpen  the  cutter  a 
Qp  (or  sharpening  stone)  Is  placed 
n  the  front  of  the  frame,  which 
:arhe9  the  timber,  in  such  a  manner, 
hat  it  can  be  raised  by  screws  towards 
he  cutter,  under  which  it  is  brought 
^y  drawing  back  the  carriage  as  much 
as  necessary. 

The  timber  to  be  cut,  is  placed 
vitb  its  Side  towards  the  cutter  a 
little  obliquely,  and  lies  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction  of  course,  as  well  as  the 
cutter ;  it  is  fastened  to  the  frame, 
DO  the  bed  which  supports  it,  by  ce- 
ment or  glue,  in  which  latter 
ca^,  the  top  of  the  bed  should  be 
covered  with  wood.  The  sfuler  being 
'wpposed  in  motion,  the  workman  at- 
tending the  engine  adjusts  at  first  the 
Uble  to  a  pV-oper  degree  of  elevat'on, 
propels  the  carriage  by  turning  the 
screw  placed  for  that  purpose,  and 
^ided  by  the  apparent  elfeCt  of  the 
cutter,  continues  to  force  forward  the 
carriage  until  the  veneer  is  entirely 
wparaied ;  T>e  then  moves  the  carriage 
hac^f,  by  turning  the  screw  the  otlier 
way,  and  prepaies  for  another  cut  by 
Hevaling  thie  bed  that  sustains  tiie 
timbeir.  by  the  u^eans  aheady  de- 
scribed. 

^  OftferrofiOii^....  By  this  engine  a  quan- 
tit  J  ^  veneers  iaq  be  procured  from 
an  enual  bulk  of  limber,  nearly  dou- 
i>le  that  prpdiiced  by  sawing  ,  as  the 
ttuff  lost  ^  the  i^ctipp  of  the  saw 
(^iiich  is  Tery  considerable  in  cuUmg 
ireaeers)  is  aA  sared  by  its  effect. 

BesidQ  tbi9  (t  jfi»o  s^ves  the  ex- 
pcnse  jpf  pli^unag  the  feneers,  for 
Ihey  coin^  from  fltfc  len^pe  ifufifidentiy 
^ooth  to  reqtjire  D<^injg  but  polish- 
i^  to  finish  their  surface,  when  used 
00  ^yk'md  of  furiiilure.    Thp  writer 


from  inspection  can    also    assert  that, 
in  every  other  respect  tbey    are    at 
least  fully  equal  to  sawed  veneers  if 
not  superior. 

Patent  qf  Mr.    Augustus   Frederick  * 
De   Heine   bf   Burr  street.     East 
Smithjield,    London,  f6r   fmpi'<yD€» 
nients   in  Printing   and   Stamping 
Presses.  Dated  Feif.  \S  10. 

Mr.  De  Heine's  engine  for  pressing  is 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  a  screw :  and 
the  mechanical  arrang^nent  which  pro- 
daces  the  power  required  is  effected  by 
moveable  wedges  passing  over  fixed 
ones,  the  former  being  attached  to  . 
the  lower  end  of  a  cylinder  capable 
of  being  turned  round  by  a  lever, 
and  the  latter  being  fixed  to  the  up- 
per end  of  another  cyihider  which 
possesses  only  an  ascending  and  de- 
scending motion;  the  two  cylmders 
are  placed  vertically  one  over  the 
other,  and  a  spindle  from  one  passes 
a  suflTicient  length  into  a  hole  prepar-' 
ed  for  it  in  the  centre  of  the  other, 
to  keep  them  connected  together  stea- 
dily in  their  proper  positions.  Only 
two  wedges  are  attached  to  the  faces 
of  the  cylinders,  but  it  is  obvious 
more  may  be  used  if  required.  These 
wedges  the  Patentee  calls  sectors,  and 
states  that  either  two  sectors,  a  sector 
and  a  cylinder,  or  a  sector  and  roller, 
may  be  placed,  in  his  engine,  to  act 
against  each  other,  it  is  obvk>us 
from  their  position  on  the  extremities 
of  cyltnders,  that  their  termiiiations 
laterally  must  be  circular. 

Observations... .W'hert  it  is  only  re- 
quired iliat  the  compressing  power 
should 'move  a  little  way  (as  is  the 
case  in  printing,  and  in  stanrping  va- 
rious articles  of  metal,  and  other 
stK>stances)  Mr.  De  Heine's  engine 
may  be  very  well  used  instead  of 
tlje  scffw ;  and  as  it  can  be  made 
much  cheapera  is  so  far  advantageous, 
it  also  admits  of  having  greater  sur- 
faces brought  into  action  oonveniently 
than  the  screw,  to  as  to  be 
capable  of  greater  strength  at  a  much 
less  cost;  l^ut  as  the  extent  of  its 
motion  back  and  forwards  must  be 
very  limited,  the  number  of  purposes  •. 
'  besides  those  mentioned,  will  be  4f 
Course  but  few,  to  which  it  can  be 
applied  beneficially. 
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OH    /Atf  tpWer  pronf  compositioh  of 
^  Chalk f  Tar  and  Satid^  jfyr  covering 
tdfofi,  aiidHt  introduction  inlo.  frf 
land,  by  Air.  friUiam  Betans. 

TO  THI  EDITOH  OF  THK  HEAD  Of  hJUTt, 
UAHVtAtrijKU,  kt.  tOK  THE  kgi^ 

fAir  MaGA^ini. 

SIE, 

In  answer  to  your't  of  tbe  <th 
in<t  ^herein  you  reqtiest  to  know 
the  particulars  conceruing  the  tar 
p6in^ition  £»r  roodng  bouses*  and 
^so  lin  account  of  t£e  ^rst  intro- 
diictioD  of  it  into  Ireland,  I  don't 
kftow  that  I  can  do  any  thing  better 
^nanCogiyeyou  the  same  direction* 
that  I  have  ^iven  to  other  people. 
The  coniposilion  n^  a  discovery  of 
Lord  Stanhope's*  *  who    covered   liis 


joists^  for  a  teadroof ;  iftheUariiff 
should  be  long,  you  mu»t  hav^tAmea 
beams ;  give  the  roof  a  tUl  of  2 
inches  in  ^  feet ;  on  tbm.  joitts  pot 
batiins.  finches  broad,  and  Ithict; 
which  must  be  laid  half  an  inch  tesMkr, 
then  cover  the  batiins  wHb  dd»p 
bedded  in  roor^ ;  tiles  are  is  gncnl 
used  In  £i)g!and,  but  I  prefer  slato, 
and  they  are  ^'est  got  in  tiiil  cooi^; 
the  compositioo  is  laid  on  in  tvo 
coau,  the  first  consists  of  tar  aod 
chalk  only,  and  b  called  theskinmtBg 
coat,  and  the  last  the  fiokhiaf  coai; 
the  first  consists  of  3  measures  of  cha& 
to  one  of  tar,  wiil^  as  modi  said 
stirred  into  it  as  y ou  can :  fht  chalkmost 
be  perfectly  dry,  pounded  very   ine, 


,     ^.  ,  -  very  _.. 

,      .         _ Jwid  sifusd  through  a  fin*  sieve;  tbe 

o^n  bouse  with  it,  about  thirty  yean    *^^<^  niu&t   be   of    three  grltts*  tiie 
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Wifio ;  it  has  been  freciuently   used  at    coarsest  about  one  eighth  of  an  bdi, 
4)iferent  places  in    England    oT   late    ^.^.  ^'^^J^.^    H!^^^  ^'^'  ^ 


years,  by  Mr.  Nash  tlie  architect, 
and  wis  first  introduced  into  Ireland 
DY  hfm  in  covering  Killymoon  castle. 
Me  sent  over  a  aersou  on  purpose  to 
do  It,  who  had  been  instructed,  by 
l^rd  Stanliope's  man.  Mr.  ^new 
of  Kilwaughiersenta  person  to  Silly- 
nioon  (q  learn  the  art,  and  covered 
part  of  his  liouse  with  it,  and  I 
understand  tl)at  he  ha^  instructed  a 
man  of  the  jiame  of  Gilimore,  who 
}  have  been  told  bas  done  a  good 
deal  of  it  in  Beftast,  but  I  understand 
that  he  has  n&ade  some  alterations 
in  the  manner  of  doing  it,  whether  it 
iwiil  b^  any  improvement  or  fiot| 
^ime  wilt  show.  Mr.  Nash  bas  an 
invariable  rule  nev^  to  let  any  bo^ 
OMO  of  ^perience  ^o  it.  For  although 
It  app^  very  sipipte,  it  requires  a 
great  exactoe>s,  and  a  de^  1  of  attea- 
^ioa  to  be  paid  tp  it ;  there  have  beea 
some  gutten  done  with  it.  |Mit  it  is 
Aot  recommended  for  tnem,  and  oevM 
used  for  that  purpose  in  England  ;  I 
would  peyer  recommend  any  person 
to  try  It  from  written  instrucMons, 
ibr  as  it  is  a  mosi  invaluable  dis- 
covery, it  would  be  a  great  pity 
that  It  should  get  a  |)ad  name  by 
fsUiiig  into  the  1u«iidB  ^iaeij^perieQceU 
manl  I  am  Sir,  yoiir  obedieal 
Krvaot#  William  Bevans^ 
oukBpT|o*is  pnn  T«a  raa  pom* 

fO|ITIONw 

If  yon  are  soiiig  to  cover  a  faKMise 
Witb  a  flat  xoo(   yoj^  must  put   in 


sl>ould  be  sifted  through'  two'stev^, 
one  of  an  eighth   of  ah  lacb  mob, 
and  the  other  quite   SAt    to   as  to 
take  the  dust  oiit,  great  care    mmt 
be  taken  in  settmg  ih€  bmler»   that 
the  fire  does  not  touch  it,  for  if  tbe  Auae 
touches  toe  pot  if    bdms    tbe  tar ; 
the  fire  had  therefore  best  be  brouclit 
round  tbe  sides  of  the  pdt  alone  (^ 
a     flue)      and    not    be     set    uodrr 
the  bottom  at  all ;  tbe  tar  and  chalk 
should  be  measured  aild  mixed  ins 
box.     llie   boiler   may    be    n^ly 
filled  with  it  then  for  the  iirsl  coat, 
but  for  the  last  coat  one  third  of  the 
boiler  must  be  kept  vacant  for  yind ; 
wheii  it  is  all  in,  put  on  a  (ff^A  firr, 
and    l^eep   stirring   it  in\ih   an   iron 
server    (made   like    a    small  spade) 
there  is  no  limited  time  for  boiling, 
b(it  perhaps  t|iree   or     (bur   boon, 
will    be  about   sufificient ;  to   know 
fben  It  it  dpiie,  dip  a  bit    of  sk(e 
into  it  and  p|it  it  into  ookl  water  to 
cool ;  when  if  done,  yo^  can  make  a 
slight    impre:siOn   on    it  with    yoor 
tl^umbrnail,  but  pot  with  vour  thuob ; 
an  ifonittg    sfove    sboukl  be   ready 
heated,    to  inake  the  trowels    hot, 
wBile   tbe   comoo>itipa    is   boifii^: 
f  hich  whep  reaay  must    bt  sprM 
put  as  thin  as^y^  can,  and  as  f^t 
aspossil>terletting  it  run  into  everv 
crevice.    The  compoaitioQ  wiH  kqh 
up  quit€  thin  if   tiSe   tar   ^  good. 
'lids  coat  will  turn  water  for  some- 
lime;  over  it  lay  ftbe  fintsliiiig  cot^ 
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^  ^ortkpot^mt  ftk  iuMtb  k  fcxtctly 
h€  ntmt^  and  to  be  boiled  tbe 
ame  tune  as  dtrectdd  in  the  tkim- 
itmg  cost,  and  wlien  doott  the  land 
t  to  tM  (Hit  iri  and  mix^  well  tp 
fktM  the  server ;  put  in  4lie  sand 
^feemiftilly  tor  ^u  cap  scarcely  put 
a  too  much ;  mix  aU  wett  up ;  when 
loibe  draw  the  fire,  leaving  only  as 
nuch  as  wiH  vmrm  the  servers  and 
>ois  (for  carrying  it  up  to  the  rooO 
fcmi  trowetif  most  be  qvite  warn)  or 
he  ^tttjOf  wiU  net  spre^id ;  it  most 
at  %ffemi  half  an  mob  thick,  taking 
:afe  to  smooth  the  joinui^  well 
lamM,  to  as  to  make  them  disappear, 
irhicl^  can  «hlir  be  done  with  a  hot 
Ltowel  ;  A  sn^rafl  tire  sheuld  be  put 
inder  the  boder  at  fint  to  kten  the 
»ery^^  w9r^forfiMKing|hechiM#ftnd 
lar, 

9b^€f9iiHem..JVhit  pcnoa  gttuded 
tOy  by  Mr.  Bevans,  ae  hairing  in- 
stfiicted  Mr.  Gillmore,  io  matkiug  the 
compoaitioo,  is  (we  have  reason  to 
suppose  from  a  tetter  received  oq 
the  avbject)  Mr.  Neibon;  vho  h^s 
been  «« far  the  last  fogr  years  in  the 
employment  of  Cdwan)  Jout:s  Agt^v 
esq.  c§  Kilwaughler*  managiug  aar^ 
superipteoding  his  buildings.*' 

As  it  appears  from  the  ia|t  men- 
tioned ietten  that  some  mistakes 
have  arisen  relative  to  a  paper  in 
No.  19  on  the  same  subject*  it  is 
thought  proper  to  state  that  its  kf 
senion  did  not  originate  from  any 
ap^ication  of  Mr.  jUiUroore,  ttiat 
tne  geatleman  who  wrote  it  had  no 
acquaintance  with  hJm>  and  merely 
mentioned  his  name  as  an  fUteiitive 
werknaani  who  hud  executed  the 
work  mentioned  in  a  substantial  aad 
satls^ikotory  manner  >  that  the  miW'* 
matioD  was  procure^  at  his  desire 
by  a  iriend  of  his,  from  Mr.  Gil- 
msre;  and  that  Wd  the  names  or 
the  works  of  other  pereoos  who  were 
equally  well  acquainted  with  the 
compositioQi  been  known  at  Ihe 
time,  tbey  wetM  have  been  as 
yilluigly  ivcatidned  as  bis*  and  that 
the  omgr  motive  which  the  writer 
had  te  t|ie  publication*  was  the 
wrvlct  «f  Iha  pahlicj  m  conveying 
to  Ibam  iMefbl  ailoniiation  on  such 
m^iMts;,  whkbilf  kpartof  h'isbusi- 
|Ks«  to  do^    having  undertaken   to 


prepare  the  head  cf  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  artSt  manufac* 
tures»  &c.  for  iim  magazine;  which 
head  he  hai»  compiled;  and  furnished 
the  remarks  fer  since  la»t  August* 
Steps  were  taken  shortly  after  the 
pubhcatioi)  of  No.  19.  to  procure 
infoniiatibn  from  Mr.  Be  vans  on  the 
subject  by  the  mtjervention  of  a 
friend  of  his»  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  he  was  concerned  ro  xht 
introduction  of  the  composidoii  mto 
Ireland,  and  if  tliis  informatroa  could 
have  been  got  sooner  it  would  have 
been  inserted  before  this. 

It  is  hoped  this  plain  statement  <^ 
facts,  wiH  prevent  in  future  the- 
person  who  sent  the  letter  alluded 
to,  from  mistaking  his  own  conjec« 
tures  for  proofs,  and  induce  him  to 
make  some  inquiries  as  Co  the  dr- 
cumstances  he  thinks  lit  to  descant 
on,  t>efore  he  again  attribute  (o  (h^ 
writers  for  this  work,  motives  for  their 
publicatbns,  which  never  even  were 
subjects  of    their  imagination. 

Method  fjf  corutructifig  housei  uit^ 
tanhen  xealU  by  Mf.  Robert  <$bA 
^n  cf  H^obuni, 

Trans.  S^c.  Arts,  v.27. 
l*his  method  is  that  which  has  long 
>een  practised  in  France,  under  iki 
denomination  of  pise  building ;  in  it 
earth  is  rammed  in  betvi-een  niolds, 
as  ^hall  bf  described,  to  ftjrni  the 
waits,  apd  the  tpoids  are  withdrawii 
and  elevated  to  fbrin  new  portions  of 
it  till  the  whole  Is  completed.  Mr. 
Salmon's  improvements  on  the  Frcncjh 

Clan,  copsbt  principally  in  using  iron 
oils  for  connecting  the  sides  fA  the 
molds,  instead  of  wooden  ones,  and 
in  fastenmg  them  witl)  iron  keys,  I4. 
stead  of  with  ropes  drawn  tight  br 
twi»t*mg  them  wim  levers.' 

'I*he  sidet  of  Mr  Salmon's  ipoldf 
consist  e^h  of  leaves  twelve  feet  long, 
twenty  if^ches  brood,  and  one  inch 
thick,  the  boards  of  ^  l^ich  are  grooveq 
and  tongued  together,  and  are  coiu 
nected   and  strengthened  by    several 

eieces  of  wood  nailed  across  them, 
lole&are  made  through  these  pieces 
of  wood,  at  top  and  bottom  (guarded 
by  h-on  plates  to  prevent  them  from 
wearing)  to  receive  iron  bofu.  whkli 
hold  the  two  frames  parallel  to  eact 
other,  fourteen  or  tixteea  tn^ci  0* 
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simder,  which  it,  the  thickness  of  the 
Avail  iuteiiried  tu  be  formed  beiween 
them.  Ihe  bolts  havt:  ea«Ji  a  large 
head  at  one  end,  and  a  key  passes 
ilirougt)  (he  other,  to  kcfp  the  frames 
together  :  two  boards  ot  the  bri'adth 
of  the  thwkiiess  of  the  wall,  are 
placed  beiwfen  the  fames  at  the 
ends*  to  form  iht*  extremifies  of  the 
mold ;  these  boards  are  placed  be- 
tween two  bolts,  which  come  close 
to  them,  at  top  and  bottom. 

When  a  wa:l  is  to  be  built,  the 
foundation  is  laid  in  brick ^work  or 
stone,  and  carried  up  about  nine  inches 
ab«ve  the  ground,  and  upon  this  the 
frames  are  piaccvl,  and  bolted  toge- 
ther. When  the  mold  is  filled  with 
earthy  and  well  ramined  down,  the 
keys  arc  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
bolts,  and  the  k)olts  drawn  out :  tUe 
frames  are  then  to  be  removed,  and 
put  together  again,  a  length  farther 
upon  the  wall,  the  bolts  at  the  end 
being  put  through  the  holes  left  in 
the  wall,  only  one  of  the  end  boards 
is  now  put  in,  and  the  ramming  pro- 
ceeds as  before.  In  this  mauner 
straight  walls  may  be  built  of  an^ 
[ength,  and  When  the  lower  course  is 
finislied, .  then  the  mold  may  be 
taken  to  pieces,  and  be  put  together 
again  upon  that  course  ;  the  lower 
bolts  of  tlie  frame  being  put  through 
the  bolt  holes,  which  tue  upper  bolts 
made  in  ti^  wall,  in  the  tirst  6per- 
atipn,  to  insure  the  tipper  part  of 
the  wall  being  exactly  over  the  low- 
er. When  a  wall  is  built  thinner 
than  usual,  a  block  of  wood  must 
lie  placed  jbefore  the  head  of  each 
bolt,  so  as  to  diminish  the  space  |>e< 
tween  the  planks. 

When  the  angle  walls  of  a  building 
arc  ip  be  made,  four  of  the  frames 
are  to  be  put  together  so  9s  to  form 
|i  right  angled  mold.  Otve  end  of 
each  framjC  is  furnished  with  double 
bolts  {as  before  described)  the  otiier 
jen4  of  each  has  two  eye^bolts  fixed 
into  it  J  then  a  boll  connects  the  two 
molds,  %o  as  to  form  a  hinge ;  the 
frames  are  kept  together  so  as  to  be 
pei;pei)dlcular  ,  to  ^dch  other,  by  a 
long  iron  rod  hooked  into  cye-bolu 
fixed  in  /rames.  The  outside  frames 
of  the  mold  arc  joined  together  io 
SI  ^iTerent  manlier,  one  ot  ^hem  is 
)pn$fr  ^lui^  tiie    otl^er^  and  has  two 


pair  of  holes  oiade  through  iti  end 
to  receive  bolts,  which  are  fattened 
to  the  ends  of  the  shorter  firamct,  and 
the  keys  arc  put  through  the  ends 
of  the  bolts  to  secure  ttie  planks  to« 
gether.  A  piece  of  wood  *»  occs- 
stonally  put  between  tlie  end  of  tlif 
shprt  trame  and  the  side  of  tl>e  other, 
to  increase  the  space  between  tbe 
planks,  to  make  a  thicker  wall,  tlw 
two  bolts  at  the  end  of  the  pUok 
being  received  into  notci>es  in  the 
piece  of  wood,  ^ad  these  bolts  are 
then  pnt  through  the  boles  prepared 
for  them  in  the  Ions  firaroea.  in  build- 
ing the  angle  walls,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  vertical  joints  formed  be. 
tween  each  mold,  sbouki  not  bt 
over  one  another,  but  arran^  io 
Ihe  same  manner  as  the  joints  of 
.  brickwork  ;  this  is  arcompltsbed  bj 
>  making  the  lower  course  of  wall  upon 
the  brickwork  only  half  the  lensth  of 
the  mold  ;  which  it  done  by  pTacing 
the  end  board  of  the  mold  m  the 
middle  of  it.  The  next  coune  over 
this  is  to  be  made  the  whole  length 
of  tbe  mold,  the  ensuing  one  only 
half,  and  to  on  till  the  whole  is  > 
nished. 

.  Pieces  of  wood  I{  inch  square, 
and  the  length  of  the  thtc^knest  of 
the  wall,  are  phiced  across  over  the 
upper  bolu  to  keep  the  frames  apart; 
ill  the  first  course  they  are  used  at 
the  lower  bolts  also,  but  after  this 
b  finished  they  are  only  necessary  at 
die  upper  ones. 

When  one  course  U  carried  rooiid 
the  building  it  frequently  b^ppei»s 
that  the  top  becomes  too  ^  to 
attach  the  tucceedms  course,  and 
therefore  it  b  adviseaote,  that  as  soon 
as  the  firame  is  set  for  the  succeedsnc 
course,  a  small  quantity  •  of  tbk-k 
grout,  composed  of'  one-sucth  lime, 
and  ibur-fikhs  earth,  be  poured  on 
the  top  of  each  course-  immediately 
^  before  the  first  layer  of  eaitb  Is  put 
in*  A  very  small  quantity  ik  anfficieot 
and  will  atkl  much  to  the  strength 
of  the  work,  by  cementing  the  oounes 
well  together  at  tlie  'joiirtt*'  Ihe 
workman  should  also,  with  tlie  comer 
of  the  rammer,  in  ranm^ing  home  to 
the  upright '  joints,  cut  d<ftrA  «-  little 
of  that  part  of  ihe  wall  up  fn  whidi 
he  works ;  this  w)il  olake  the  upright 
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jomts   key  together,   and  unite  in    a 
solid    manner. 

The  earth  proper  for  this  work, 
should  be  a  due  mixture  of  saud 
and  clay.  Clay  by  itself  is  particu- 
Liiiy  objectionable,  as  is  aUo  chalk, 
or  calcareous  earth  of  any  sort.  The 
coarser  the  earth  ts  the  better.  When 
u^ed  it  should  retain  no  more  mois- 
ture than  just  to  make  St  adhere  to- 
gtither,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
iingers^  Those  earths  which  abound 
witu  a  ^mixture  of  grit  or  line  gravel 
are  generally  the  best ;  as  much 
earth  should  be  put  in  each  Uyvfr 
as  to  form  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
when  compressed  by  ramming. 

The  rammer  should  not  be  more 
than  half  an  inch  wide  at  the  edge, 
in  order  that  it  may  more  forcibly 
compress  every  pari  of  the  earili, 
which  a  flat  rammer  would  not  do  so 
well. 

In  making  the  walls,  about  three 
inches  in  thickness  of  loose  earth 
should  be  put  in  each  course,  which 
done,  the  same  by  means  of  a  trowel 
made  for  the  purpose,  is  drawn  back 
anil  cleared  from  the  face  of  the  wall, 
and  the  space  is  then  filled  up  with 
the  focing  composition,  forming  on  an 
average  about  one  inch  iu  thickness. 
The  common  facing  stutf  is  composed 
of  lime  one  part,  and  earth,  the 
same  sort  as  u»ed  for  walling,  three 
parts.  The  time  and  eatth  mixdH 
and  slacked  together  the  same  as  for 
mortar.  The  more  it  is  slacked  and 
wetted  the  better,  provided  time  can 
be  allo^yed  for  it  again  to  dry  and 
pulverise,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  ram- 
ming. Tlie  belter  sor^  of  facing  stuff 
may  have  a  small  quantity  more  lime 
in  It. 

The  proper  season  for  this  work  is 
when  the  earth  can  be  got  sufficiently 
dry  for  the  purpose  ;  the  more  early 
ill  the  year  the  better,  irt  oVder  to 
give  it  time  to  dry  before  finishing ; 
or  iC  laic  it  would  be  ad  visible  nut 
to  finish  ^iU  the  year  after  it  is  built. 

Windows  and  doors  may  be  left  in 
the  walls  wherever  wanted,  by  fixing 
the  Head  of  the  mold  and  carrying 
up  quoins  to  wrm  them:  in  erecting 
which  some  bond  timbers  should  be 
hid  in  coarse  mortar,  and  .rammed 
in  with  tlie  earth.  linteh  may  also 
be  laid  aft  the  proper*^  beigAt. '  fiuilf 


many  windovrs  and  doors  of  a  sia^J 
are  wanted*  it  will  be  best  to  tnaki 
some  frame:;  of  roii^h  Gourds/  o 
width  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
wall^,  to  be  placed  in  the  situation 
of  the  wiiidowii  and  doors.  When 
lione  the  ^arth  is  rammed  up  to  them, 
laying  lintels  over  them,  and  bum! 
'timber  at  tlie  sides,  which  shouM  be 
<Ls  thin  as  possible  to  prevent  chasiWs 
between  the  earth  and  timber,  in  thc*r 
dryhig  and  shrinking.  '  1  he  bond  lim- 
ber may  be  about  4  ifhches  by  il 
in  thickness,  floor  or  wall  plates  6 
inches  by  *2 ;  and  linteU  about  4 
inches  thick ;  any  slabs  or  rougJi 
stutT  may  be  used,  tlie  earth  beiin; 
sure  (o  ram  close  to  it,  and  keep  it 
in  its  place. 

For  common  cottages,  when  ihfi 
walls  are  up  and  covered  in,  the'hofes 
should  be  stopped  with  very  Coarse 
mortar,  made  the  same  as  the  fac« 
ing  stuff,  'but  wetter,  and  the  wall 
then  be  lime  washed  over  with  lune, 
and  sharp  sand,  whfch  should  be 
made  up  in  small  quantities,  and  used 
while  hot;  which  may  be  done  by 
adding  a  knob  of  lime  to  sai^  a  lii* 
tie  at  a  time  as  it  is  used. 

For  better  tort  of  cottage<r.  the 
better  kind  of  facing  stuff  may  be 
used,  and  then  the  whole  may  be 
lime  whited  as  before  mentioned. — 
But  if  it  be  requited  to  make  liie 
fin'ishmg  as  pertect  as  possible,  the 
following  is  the  best  mode :  with  wa- 
ter and  a  brush  thoroughly  wet  and 
soak  the  face  of  the  wiill,  for  two  or 
three  yards  in  superficies  at  a  time; 
ail  wh  cti  part  duriit^  the  wetting  should 
be  rubbed  and  worked  about  with  a 
hand  float,  till  the  face  is  rubbed 
smooth  and  even  ;  by  which  the  fac- 
ing composition  will  form  a  plea'<ajit 
and  regular  colour,  and  the  fate  bt*- 
citnte  smooth  and  hard  when  dry, 
aiitl  not  liable  to  scale  off  as  a  coat 
of  plaister  would  do.  'J*his  fini:)h'u)i{ 
will  be  still  im|>roved  by  a  small 
quantity  of  lime  being  put  into  thi; 
water  which  is  used  for  soaking  tiitf 
face:  and  if  after  tlie  wall  is  well 
soaked  and  rubbed,  there  be  thrown 
on  it  with  a  brush  some  lime  and 
sand  (sucli  as  is  used  for  lime  u  hie- 
ing) and  this  also  be  worked  into  (he 
jfiace:  ttie  surface  will  then  become 
as 'perfect  and  hard  as  stucco*.    '    '^ 
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jSevemJ  walls  have  (>e6a  made  at 
Woburq,  wiih  4iM5  alcove  Crames 
in  the  way  deticribcd,  uiider  I  he  di- 
rnctioii  of  Mr.  Salmon;;  audbis  own 
heu^  also  was  built  io  tbis  jnanner 
ahoftt  twelve  years  stgfo,  wnicb  is  ^ 
close,  warm  dhd  dry  jia  J^  w.a(ls^ 
as  if  built  of  brick. 

Mr.  )>aimon  computet  the  expense 
.  of  a  superficial    yard  of  this  walliug 
at   WoUurn^  wbeie  labour  U\%,  KHL 
D^r  da)',  MS  follows. 
l»abour  hi  making  compositkmi^  I 

ramming,  ice   .    .    •'  •   1 
JLime  used  iu  the  composition,  i 

at  3d-  per  HusheU  1    .    .   J 
l40ie  and  labour  iu  xubbii^  and  > 

Jfiaishiqg  the  »urlace,  .    .  j 
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fdistricty.  3ome  Loqdon  wnjtersjvffl 
uidtred  gone  to  fir  as  to  impljilMt 
earthen  cott4(jes  men  pecutqlir  to 
Ireland,  but  u  is  weU  koovD  t|at 
they  a^e  full  as  common  in  Walei, 
Corowali,  and  Devonshire,  in  which 
Jast  cou4il^-  ihey  are  uue^  for  buiklip^ 
twp  stories  lvgh»  aud  for  ^iirdra 
walls;  tliat  they  are  also  ccmuidoo 
on  the  CpniinenU  appears  (roun  Uic 
mode  of  building  wb^ch  is  the  aiil^ect 
oi  tli*^  papt^r,  having  been  intfo* 
duced  inlo  England  from  Prance, 
where  it  has  been  practised  firdm  a 
very  remote  pec^. 

'ihe  metbod  of  building  jnli^ifpcs 
or  molds  has  not  been  always  coo- 
^ned  to  the  formation  of  earthen 
walls  ;  it  was  formerly  practised  by 
the  Komans  in  raising  waUs  of  amail 
stones;  find  the  existence  dtbenm 
pi  soma  of  these  tqildinfls  to  this 
day,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  ex- 
cellence and  durability  of  the 
method,  l^he  frames  and  mokls 
used  for  this  purpose  were  orpbabfy 
of  thesamenatuieas  thosedleiGnbed; 
aud  the  method  which  they  used 
in  bujicUng  (as  appears  from  .the  re- 
mains  pf  walls  bUtlt  ja  this  j^nan^er} 
was,  after  fixing  the  molds  in  their 
proper  position,  to  pack  small  ftpoes 
m  them  in  regular  courses  as  dose 
as  possible,  and  then  to  fill  up  att 
the  intt;rstices  with  a  fluid  compocitton 
of  hot  lime,  sand  and  waieiv  sunilar 
to  our  grouting. 

As  this  last  method  of  btftldii^  is 
not  at  present  practised,  tliat  we 
know  of,  its  expense  cemparattvely 
with  other  mode^i  cauiK>t  t>e  stated, 
but  it  h  extremely  prOb^dile  that  it 
would  be  found  cheaper  than  any 
other  masonry,  wherever  tniildtng 
stones,  or  bricks  were  scarce  and 
d<ar,  if  not  in  most  other  sityatkius. 


If  the  wall  is  to  be  finisbed  atj 
botbside^f  add  ...      j 

Total  for  oralis  finished  gt  botffa  ) 


sides. 
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The  great  impediment  to  this  work, 
is  the  dtfficuky  ot*  getting  proper 
earth  for  it,  as  it  is  not  ^o  be 
found  in  all  places  ;  it  is  therefore 
best  to  make  ,4n  experiment  on  a 
small  piece»  in  any  sil,uaLion,  and 
let  it  stand  only  covered  at  tlie  top, 
for  a  winter  at  least,  before  more 
be  done. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  work 
be  well  rammed,  as  if  the  uork  is 
done  by  ta^k  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the 
labourer  to  do  it  slightly,  and  it# 
perfection  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
bure  on  attention  to  this  point. 

Models  of  the  frames  and  utensils 
used  in  makiqg  tliese  earthen  walls, 
are  deposited  at  the  house  of  tlie 
Society  of  Arts  in  JLondon,  together 
with  a  working  drawing,  on  a  scale 
of  an  inch  to  a  foot»  for  the  impec- 
tion  of  any  person  incUned  to  .bu^l4 
iu  this  manner. 

The  society  voted  Mr.  Salmon  a 
premium  of  twenty  guinea^  i^  thi^ 
communication. 

Ob8erDation8.,M  it  supposed  that 
tills  method  of  building  would  suc- 
ceed very  well  in  Ireumd,  as  there 
are  few  places  in  it^  where  proper 
earth  for  the  purpose  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, as  is  ^proved  by  the  frequeocy 
of  fommoo  '  earthen  walls   in    most 


Jk  Luc'f  electric  Column. 

The  small  bdls  C6nnected  to  De 
Luc's  electric  column  (meotiOQed  m 
th^  last  number)  which  were  pot  op 
on  the  14lb  of  March  bav^  con- 
•tinued  to  ring  from  that  day  fp  the 
did,  of  Apfil;  when  the  account  of 
them  wa^  'torwarded,  with  tbe  fodow- 
ing  intervals  Of  rest:  On  fbe34lli  Of 
March  they  cea^  to  iringfnr  nboot 
,a  ttMAVt^/  »)d'  apm  la    ihe  ^ne 
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4ay  for  about  three  minUtet.  Tbcy 
%ere  also  tuppo»e(J  to  have  stopped 
lor  about  half  a  mtnuie  tlie  uext 
day;  but  this  ig  much  doubled. 
Since  tbiit  thne  they  have  been 
known  ooce  to  cease  ringing.  On 
ttic  IMh  of  April,  tbe  closet  where 
Uiey  are  j>l9ued   mm  opened,  whra 


tbe  clapper  was  observed  to,  vibrate 
wiih  Velocity.  It  is  thought  the  loiid- 
neti  of  tne  sound  is  considerable 
eiicreased  of  late;  also  that  the 
vibrations  of  the  clapper  are  quicker 
than  when  the  apparatus  was  put  in- 
to the  clo»ei  on  the  2^d  of   March^ 


LIST  OP  NEW  PUBUCATIONS- 


TttREE  Sermons  oa  the  Jubilee ;  by 
R«v.  C.  Biicbannaii,  D.D,  l,tbeMa«sic 
.)uoilee,  2,  the  Bniish  Ju»>iie«,  3,  tliu 
trae,  or  Heavenly  Jubilee,  3i.       ' 

•  Tbe  Orounds  ou  wbieb  the  Church  of 
Ki)gUi»d  Separated  froin  the  Chorcb  of 
Koineyls.  6iJ. 

A  Cojnoientary  on  the  Old  aud  Kew 
Tefttanieouj  by  Simoa  Patrick,  D,D. 
Bicbop  of  Ely,  91. 

^       Cbntc  Oiride'J,  a  Sermon  j    by  T.   E« 
M  iddleton,  D. D.  preached  attbe  visiUtioa 

'  at  Lincoln,  2s. 

rOLlTICS* 

Mr.  Capel  tolft,  on  Refbrm,  It.  6d. 

t       A  l^etter  to  Samuel  Wbitbread,  eM|.  on 

tbe  MiliUry  Coa<luct  of   Lord   Welling. 

\  tnn ,  aud  ou  the  Marquii  of    WeUeKl«y*fl 

goverumeut  in  India  ;  by  Brittanuicus,  i«. 

Tbe  Refuraiist*^  reply  to  tbe  ''i>Ute  of 

,  Parties'*  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Is.  <hI. 

■  Notes  otfc  tbe  uiinules  of  tbe   Court 

Martial  fur  the  trial  of   Admiral    Lord 

€auib«er»  8s  6d. 

MSPICINI,  gURaBRY,  &C. 

Kttay  on  Warm  and  Vapour  Bathi, 

with  bints  for  a   wtw  mode  of  applying 

A^eas  and  cold  for  tbe  c^re  of    DiseaMs  ; 

by  Edward  Kentish,  M.Ji.  6%  6d. 

^      Tbe  9  ««t  of  the  Annual  Medical  Ro- 

'  view  and  Kefiater  (ot  1809,  U*. 

Ob5iervatioiui  on  Jndif^estiou,   showing 
)  the  ef&cacy  of  kpecacuanba  in  nlieviiig  it, 
•translated  from  the  French  of   M.  Dru- 
benton  ;  )>y  Or.  Buchan,  U.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  I>r.  Uaygartb,  on  the  Conta- 
gious nature  of   the  I'evcr  of  Urcuada  ; 
,  by  Of.  Crisbohn,  6:i. 

Tabular  vicwn  i^f  the  Anntomy  of  the 

Human  boJy;  by  Dr.  Ay»bford,  U)».  6d. 

An  EMay  on  tne  nature  of   the  Mai ig* 

nant  Cont^ioa*  Ulcer,  as  it  leeuerally  ap- 

I  pears  in  the  Britinb   ^rry  \  by  Surgeon 

'  Little,  ^Jh  6d.  aoTAMV. 

An  lut|;odnction  to  the  study  of    Cryp*  . 
tngatnoits  Plants  i  by  Kurt  Spreogel,  M. 
D.  Pruftrasor  of  Botany  at  Halle,  1^», 
BU.FlkSI'  ^AQ.  Kb.  XXJI. 


A  Synoptical  ComponudnT  British  Bo. 

tany,  irom  tbe  clans  Monandria,  to  Poly, 

ganiia,     arranged     after    Uie     Liunaaa 

System ;  by  John  Oalpme,  A.L.8.     ^        i 

potrar. 

Hope,  a  poetical  Bssay  ;  with  rarioue 
other  Poems; by  Mi^  Balfour, Newtown- 
limavaddy,  1  voU  8vo.  5a.  5d.  larger  im- 
pression, 6s.  6d.  ^ 

Dramatic  and  Miscellaneous  Poeibc& 
*by  John  Earl  of  Carysfort,  1116. 

The  Times,  a  Poem,  2s.  6d. 
Marmiof)  Trairestied  (  a  Tale  of  Mo- 
dern times}    by  Peter  Pry,  0*4.  128. 

Tbe  Pleasures  of  Friendabip,  a  Poem  ; " 
by  Frances  Arabella  Eowdeu,  7s. 

The  Sabine  Fai'm ;  a  poem. 

Tbe  Associate  Minstrels,  7s. 

Poems,  consisting  of  tne  Mysteries  of 
Meudip,the  Magic  Ball,  Sonnets,  &c.  by, 
Jauies  JenningK,  7s.  ■ 

NOVELS  TALE*  AMD  ROMANCtS. 

Tegg'u  collect  ion  Ot  Qotbic  Tales  and' 
Romances,  No  1,  6d. 

Tegg's  Miniature  Novelist  ;  The  man  of 
Beeling  ;  Tbe  Man  of  the  Woild  ;  Paul 
and  Virginia  ;    Indian  Cottage,  6d.  each. 

Tbe  Prison  of  Mobtanbtiu,  or  Tames  of 
Terror,  6s.  miscrllanrous. 

Naval  Considerations,  upon  the  letters 
of  Lord  Mclvdle  and  Mr.  Hose,  relative 
to  tbe  coast  ruction  of  a  Naval  Arseoal  ht 
North  fleet,  2s. 

.  A  letter  on  the  British  and  Foreign  Bi- 
ble Society.  28. 

The  History  of  the  Inquisitions.  incUid- 
ing  the  fiiecrt  t  Tiausat  nous  of  these  hor- 
rid tribunal.^,  1.2  12  6. 

A  Staletuent  of  Facts  delivered  to  Lord 
Minto,  on  his  arrival  at  Madras  ^  by  W. 
Petrie,  esq« 

Pivft  Letters  to  Sir  Samacl  Romilly,  oii 
bis  motion  respecting  tbe  Penal  Laws  j  by 
Ante  Draco,  ^tf.  ttd. 

A  Treatse  on  the  Breeding  and  Maoai  f< 
meiitof  Live  Stock  ;  to  which.are  adu«.u,' 
Directions  for  making  Cheese  and  Huttei, 
ctiring  Hams  Piekliujj  Pork,  and  toii^ucs, 
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A/mthfy  iUtfespect  of  Politics. 


[llfay. 


.  Ha&Ml's  Drawinc  Mafazi»e,  No.  1,  with 
four  viewft  from  n^t  ore,  Od . 
.  A  letter  to  Uie  Conductor  of  the  Critical 
Eeview  oathe  subject  of  Religious  tolera- 
iioiit.ls.  6d^ 

Rpifttlcs  on  Women,  ISxeroplify in?  thi»ir 
Chararter,'lind  Conditioir,  in  various  A%ti 
and  naiiniis  ;    by  Lucy  Aiken,  1^ 

Memoir*  of  tbe  Life  and  Wntingrt  of 
Sir  Philip  Sydney  \  by  Thomas  Zoocby 
i>.D.  1.1  5  0. 

Tha  High  price  of  .BnlHoni  a  proof  of 
tbe  Depreciation  of  Bank-notes  i  by  i)a- 
irid  Ric^rdo,  9k.  6d. 

Speciq^n^of  Ancient  Sculpture:    ^y 
tfte  Society  of  Diletanti,  vol  1<  ^81.  18s. 
*  A  Treatise  on  tbe  danger  of  Trav<;lling 
Ih  Stapr  Coaches,  and  a  rrmedy  proposed  ; 
by  R«T.  W.  Milton,  A.M.  iTi. 

Advice  to  Sportsmen,  with  Anecdotes 
^  tbe  h)08t  renowned  shots,  Rintsin  tbe 
dhofceof  Dogs,  Gun%  &c.  withl6£ii. 
Ifhivini^s  ;  by  Rowlandison; ' 

The'  Aiiatysiaof  Beauty,  by  Hogarth,' 
fkA  I6i1es  for  dranrin^  Caricatures  ;  with  . 
an  Essay  on  Comic  Painting;  byPraucb 
GrQse,  P.R.S.  I  vol.  8vo.  I5s. 
'  The  History  of  the  Life  and  Reijifn  of 
Alexander  4be  Qreattrauslated  from  Quin- 
tas  Cnrtius,  «5s. 

The  Cowiplete  Angler;  by  Waltbn  and 
Cotton,  with  notes,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
and  the  present  Editor,  I5s. 

Cambria  Trinmphairs,  or  BrHatn  In  itf 
|ikrfect  lustre';  by  Percy  Bnderl>»e,  gent. 

Naofraflria  or  Historical  Memoirs  of 
Shipwrecks,  and  of  the  Providential  de- 
Inrerance  ci  Vesrels ;  by  Jame*  Staoier 
CUrke,  F.R.S.  6s.  6d. 


An  toquiry  into  the  F.^ects  produce^ 
by  ihe  Bank  restriction  bilUua  rhe  na- 
tional currency,  with  plans  for  maintaiA- 
iug  tbe  national  coins  in  a  state  of  perfac- 
tion  and  uniformity;  i>y  R«  Moabei  af 
bis  Majefity*s  ikint,  4s. 

The  Butcher's  Book,  contiatlnrgof  prfn«* 
^  forms  so  drawn  up,  as  td  .be  of  $ui1 
assistance  to  tbe  trade,  3s« 

The  Cooaty  ADimai  Register,  co>o»a{iK 
ino;  the  Donnefttic  Annals  of  tbe  varioafl 
countiei>i)f  Bnglabd,  1  voL  8vo. 

A  Letter  to  Basil  Montagu,  esq.  on  hia 
reraarks  relative  to  a  passage  on  CruBinal 
law  in  Dr.  Pa  ley's  works,  ls.6d. 

NOTICE  OF  BOOKSTO  BE  PUS- 
LL<iHED. 

SHOSTtY  TO  a E  rU T  TO  FtESS, 

A  CoHfc tion  of  Psalms  and  Hymos  pro- 
per for  Christian  Worship,  and  for  the  i»*e 
of  congrega(i'>ns  and  families,  ae|ectf*«l 
and  arrantred,by  the  Rev.  A.  O,  Malcolm » 
A.M.  Presbyterian  Ministerof  Newrr^aa- 
si;ited  by  sever^  judicious  friends  of  Cke 
Presbyterian  ministry. 

The  compilation  will  contain  upwards 
of  .four  biuidred  P&slms,  aod  Hymus  eoi* 
bracinff  all  th«'  principal  subjects  of  Chris-  ^ 
tiaii  faith  and  practice«,aiKl  arranged  ac- 
cordliilg  to  tbeir  subjects,  under  proper 
heads,  so  as  to  make  tbe  work  assime,  aa 
much  as  possible,  a  regular  and  connected  . 
frirm. .   As  one  considerable  object  off  the  i 
compiler  is  to  produce  a  fOv>d  family  bof>k 
of  devotional  compoaitions  io   verse,    a 
considerable  nu4nbcrof  PMilmsand  Hymiia 
.  will  be  introduced,  which  are  particwlafiy 
ad'tpted  to  family  wonbip. 


B^ 


MONTHLY  RETROSPECr  OF  POLITICS. 


AFFAIRS  OD  the  Continent  have 
proceeded  in  a  very  eren  tenor 
since  Bonaparte's  second  marriage. 
Arteir  fifteen  yeffs  of  warfare,  he 
seems  for  (he  iir&t  time  to  direst 
himself  of  cAft  and  enjoy  luxurious 
re|>ose  in  t»»e  arms  of  youthtul 
l)«i|uly«  Is  this  app;y-ent  Indifierence 
to  the  wonted  objects  of  his  ambi- 
tion real  or  deUi!»ive  ?  Can  the  stem 
warrior  be  indeed  soAentd  into  the 
ttxorious  htisband ;  or  is  .  it  merely 
a  seasonable  compHmewt  to  \m  new 
Empress,  and  uti  exercise  of  his  usual 
policy  in  oFder  to  soothe  the  trri- 
tatioh,  andJuU  tbe  a^jprehensiootof 
btr  fuME^     \VkatcTcr  majr  be  the 


cause,  his  comluei  relitm  to  Spttia 
ixdA  created  considctabte  sui^xiae ; 
and  we  suppose  that  after  the  tiaule 
of  Talavera,  had  not  Lord  WeiKng- 
ton  judged  of  the  reinlbrcements 
coming  lu  that  country  ratbtf  by 
Bonaparte's  tisual  procedure  than  by 
what  from  appearancet  has  actuaMv 
takin  place,  he  woold  have narcbeU 
roi'wards  to  Madrid,  tad  from  ihe 
spechnen  they  had  reocnily  received 
of  the  valour  of  our  troops,  probubly 
without  much  Culher  opposition, 
'the  last  accounts  mentioo  his  lord- 
ship's having  again  nMrcbed  into 
Spain  at  tiie  head  of  ^5  or  S^,000 
troops,  and  a  large  body    of   PorCu- 
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guexe,  commandecl  by  Manhall  Beret- 
fird,  but  we  fear'  it  is  nowtoolaie, 
\uk1  that  even  the  gaining  of  a 
battle  wuuUl  only  retard  lor  a  little 
the  subjugation  of  Portugal,  without 
beiietitin^  Spaio,  and  at  a  very 
disproportionate  expense  of  valuable 
lives.  The  atcouAt»  we  receive  of 
Che  operations  b  the  reniiisuU  are 
rather  contradictory  ;  but  we  can 
easily  collect  two  things,  that  tUt 
reinforcements  to  UK  Irench  armies 
there»  are  oehher  so  numerous  nor 
quick  in  their  progress  as  they 
were  expected  to  be  after  peace 
was  concluded  ^Uh  Austria,  audr 
that  nevertheless,  tliey  are  still  prcT" 
grcsMTely  adirancmg  in  the  coinquest 
of  tbat  oouatry.  We  migtit  speculaie 
on  the  tiii*e  it  will  require  to  put 
Spain  and  PoKugal .  in  the  entire 
ihMsaskion'of  the  et^emy  ;  but  it  will 
be  better  to  wait  until  the  course 
of  events  renders  it  a  bare  statement 
oi  facts ;-^ust   observing,  IhatCadia 

,  which  uas  held  up  as  a  secoiid 
Gibraltar,  has  been  greaily  reduced 
Iroin  that  rank  by  the  reduction  of. 
Fort  MaUgorda,  whereby  the  ap- 
pnxiches  of  the  be^egers  are  con- 
siderably Cdcfhtated. 

As  to  tne  other  states  of  Europe,  their 
fate  depends  in  a  great  inea»ure  on 
tlitt  will  of  Bonaparte,  and  as  he  hts 
been  quiescent  for  some  cnooths, 
tUey  have  remained  ^uiet  also,  but 
will  speedily  be  put  in  motion  when 
lie  tires  of  his  present  inactivity, 
'iiirkey,  which  itiU  preserves  h^r 
relations  with  England,  seems  alone 
to  ffngpgr  hisattciiUon,  as  French  and- 
AiHtriaii  troops  aire  accumulating  on 
her   frontiers.      The    fate     of     that 

.country  is  interesting  to  us,    not  for 
itself, ,  but  the  cousequeuqes  that  must 

.  ensue   to     our     eastern    possessions, 
were  U  soon  to  become  lUc  property 

\  of  the  Imperial    triumvirate.     Thebe 
apprehensions,  however,  are  distant  ; 

'  ue  have  dangers  iifarer  and   of   i^- 

\  liiiftely  greater  concern,  arising  from 

,  abuses  in  U|e  public  adiministration  of 
attiiirs,  the,  ii>creasii^  di:»contents  of 
the  people  on  tl^^t.  account,  and  a  - 
want  of  cooiideof^e  19  ^^^beir  repre- 
sentatives; whic)i  jiie  latter,  from 
gome  obf  ious  quiies.  seem  both  uo* 
^bk  and  unwilliiHS  ^  renin, 
jhis  icht!»q)  b^wceavbe  c^mmoos 


and  the  people  Is  daily  widenili(^ 
With  a  fair  representstlOQ  of  tile 
people,  and  a  house  of  conimont 
emanating  from  the«i,  the  Interests  of 
tbe  electors  and  the  elected  could 
not  materially  diverge.  But  tbe  pt* 
titions  lav  open  a  very  ditfci^t 
state  of  things.  The  people,  in  the . 
comprehensive  sense  of  that  word, 
have,  no  check  whatever  over  the 
election  of  a  very  nuhserous  body 
of  the  members,  and  even  the  cof* 
trdtil  of  the  people  over  thosf  iup> 
•posed  to  be  to  a  certahi  degree  . 
popularly  elected.  Is  very  <  smalL 
I  he  intlaeiKce  of  gorecomtnt,  either 
directly  or  ind'ire^ly  through  Uni* 
lords  and  other  causes,  peooers  file 
number  bf  free  elections  very  smrfl 
•  indeed.  We  have  the  tenants  aad 
dependents  of  some  higher  dependents, 
under  still  higher  dependents,  ruMg 
in  almost  infinite  progression.  From 
these  causes,  the  house  of  commoas 
is  more  influenced  by  the  pHnie 
minister,  who  b  sometimes  only  -a 
puppet  ui  the  hands  of  •  others-  trbo 
puil  the  wii^  than  really  depen^t 
00  the  people.  Hence  vise  the 
.jealousies  against  tlie  assumed  prtvi* 
leges  oi  Sie  commons,  lest  th^ 
should  be  exercised  in  favour  of  tfale 
encroicHments  of  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  rath<r  than  against  its 
undue  influence,    and    such    is    the 

rind  work  of  the  present  stniggle. 
friends  to  liberty,  and  advochtes 
for  the  fi|ll  e>tablishinent  of  the 
democratic  branch  of  our  govern* 
meiit,  accoTvling  to  the  theory  of 
the  rbostitutioii,  we  ardently  hope 
that  tlds  flCrugRle  may  terminate  in 
favour  of  paifiameutary  reform  on 
sutMUntttland  unequivocal  principles* 
and  may  n^ver  cease  until  thisinoit 
important  improvement  is  obtained. 
Amnng  the  popular  proceedings 
we  have  in  addition  to  the  VVestiniiip* 
ter  meeting,  noticed  In  ©ur  last  re» 
trotpect,  to"  record  the  resolutioni  aivd 
petitions  of  tbe  freeholders  of  I4i4(il0» 
sex,  and  of  the  liverv  of  London, 
together  with  the  resolutions  «f  the 
towii  of  Carmarthen.  A  long  address 
to  Sir  Francis  Burdett^as  also  voted 
at  Ihe  Middlesex  nieetin{(.  00  tbe 
motion  of'Major  C^rtwhght,  comr 
prising' with  sonM  merited  eulogiurts 
OQ  the,  baronet;  the  Major's  pMuftK 
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parl.aoifQt^ry  reform,  and  a  ,  syrtem 
■of  national  armed  defence.  Not- 
withtUndiog  a  tiocere  wish  for  re- 
form, and  the  security  of  liberty, 
m^  it  not  be  permitted  to  the 
.  friends  of  philaiiihropv  and  peace,  lo 
express  a  fear  that  tliis  system  of 
an  armed  people  would  tend  to 
make  us  too  much  a  warlike  nation* 
and  add  to  the  danger  already  so 
tK>werful  and  likely  to  prevail,  that 
•,£urope  ro^y  relapse  into  the  des- 
potism of  military  govemdients,  alter 
the  model  of  France? 

Tlie  advoqites  for  priTileae  on 
bolh  sides  of  tbe  bouse  are  nulying, 
and  on  this  one  point  coakscing 
their  strength,  but  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance  of  concession  to  the  people, 
llic  commons  reject  the  petitions 
frora  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex 
aad  the  livery  of  London,  and 
ministfers  rew^d  Charles  Yorkc 
by  giving  to  him  Ijie  place  of  fir»t 
lord  of  the  admiralty  in  acldition  to 
tbe'sinecutt  office  of  teller  pf  the 
exchequer*  The  electors  of  Caip- 
bridgeshire  punish  him  and  cxpr$»s 
their  opinion  of  him  .  by  refusing 
fo  re-dect  him,  lyhile  ministers  after- 
wards and  in  defiance  reward  him. 
iPetttions  are  rejected  because  they 
are  not  sufKciently  submissive  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected^ 
that  the  people  will  .not  complain 
when  their  opinions  are  so  entirely 
disregarded,  ihe  unmeaning  lullaby 
of  adulation,  or  petitions  conpeivcd  in 
common  place  terms  wopid  be  un* 
worthy  of  the  cause  and  the  oc- 
casion, freedom  speaks  a  strong 
language.  Colonel  ^r6  gave  a 
virtuous  example  of  spirited  ppposi- 
ition  in  a  speech  he  made  in  the 
house  of  commons  many  years  ago, 
JMrevious  to  a  secession  of  th^  op- 
position  of  that  day.  - 

^  It  is  worthy  of  record,  and  is  ex- 
preyed  m  th^  followmg  coeraetic 
tAmsj  ^    ' 

••  «wc«  I  hs^  th«  honour,  said  Cofonel 
]lArrft(ii6t  ix>  taf  .  the  disboDour  of  sit- 
ting in  tWs  hense)  I  have  been  witness  to 
many  strange,  many  infamous  tranit^e- 
tions. 

•*  What  can  be  your  intention  in  at- 
taekinf  alt  honour  and'  virtue  ?  do  ycwi 
prean  to  hni»g  all  men  to  a  level  with 
yoorselvet,  and  to 


yourselvet,  and  to  exHi^ate  aU  bonoiir     employed  by  Pitt,  is  loaine  i 
andrndependence.   ,  aud  itasoo,  iter  i|  period^ 

'        liiigiiizea'Dy  vjv^v^X*-^ 


'*  Perbaps  you  tipagine  a  vote  irilt 
settle  the  whole  coniYoverty.  Alas  \ 
you  are  not  aware  tty'at  the  manBer  io 
which  >our  Vote  is  procured  i&  a  leeietle 
no  man. 

*♦  Libten;  fftr  if  you  are  not  toulty  eal- 
Ipus — if  your  cou&rifupits  are  not  seartd, 
I  will  speak  dazgers  to  your  souls,  ai)<l 
wake  you  to  ail  the  bfslib  of  guilty  recol- 
lect ions. 

*'  1  will  follow  you  with  whip*  and 
stings  throngb  erery.  niaae  of  your  unex- 
ampled turpitude,  and  place  thorns  under 
the  rose  of  minixterial  apf>rohntion.  You 
have  flagrantly  violated  justice  and  the 
law  of  the  ?and,  opentNl  »  door  fur  anar- 
chy and  confubion. 

**Mimx  assuming  an  arbitrarv  dominiqn 
over  >aw  and  justice,  you  isstre  on^er^ 
warrants  and  proclamanom  agaiost  erenv 
opponent,  and  send  prisoners  to  your 
bantile.  all  those  who  bare  the  courage 
and  virtue  to  defeud  the  freedom  of  tbrr 
country.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  you  bnpe 
hy  fear  and  terror  to  extinguish  the  nali»e 
British  firr ;  the  more  <acrificea,  the  more 
martyrs  you  maJce,  the  more  mimeropi 
the  soirs  of  libeity  will  becooie  ;  they 
will  multiply  like  the  hydra,  and  burl 
vengeance  on  your  heads..  Let  others 
act  at  they  will,  while  I  have  a  tongae  or 
an  arm  they  shall  be  free.  And  that  I 
may  oot  be  a  witnesn  of  these  monstron^ 
proceed! 'fgs  I  will  leave  the  bou»e  ;  ooe 
do  I  doubt  but  every  independent,  everv 
honest  man,  pvery  friend  to  England  will 
follow  me. 

•'  These  walls  are  unholy,  baleful, 
deadly,  while  a  prostitoie  maioritv  holds 
the  bolt  of  parliamentary  p#wer, .  and 
|)urU  its  vengeaaoe  only  upuu  the  vir* 
tuous." 

The  opponents  of  reform  arc  also 
zealous  out  of  doors.  A  partial  meet- 
ing  of  the  livery  ot  j^ndon  was 
called  together  after  the  general 
meeting,  but  their  plan  of  secrecy 
was  defeated,  ajid  the  indefatigable 
)Vaithman  attended,  and  succee<led 
in  outvotil)^  them,  on  their  own 
groimd.  'Ihe  minority  retreated, 
and  published  a  counter  addre^  as 
was  their  indisputable  right  Fr*e 
discpssion  is  all  that  otight  to  be 
desired,  and  although  numbers  do 
not  constitute  a  test  of  truth^  it  is 
bJeasing  to  find  as '  an  omen  of 
better  times  that  Ihe  great  majority 
IS  m  favour  of  reform.  The  party* 
cry  ^  Jacobinism,  so  soccearfbHy 
\  u-  d:-*    t_  t    '       Ha  force, 
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ion  IS  rrtiirnlng  to  9^timeits  synj, 
rhi.e  interested  and  xJuibioDi^t  pre- 
euces  of  false  loyalty  are  lobing 
iieir  bold    on  the    lui^ids    of    luai^y. 

Lord  Lnkine  has  sidvocMod  the 
:&u^  of  tlie  people  in  the  hou^« 
tf  lords  on  ihc  grouD*is  of  law>r- 
ukI  a  number  of  tbe  hvei>  of  JLondcyi, 
le-^led  by  tt)e  patriotic  bitenii  Wood. 
aent  in  procetbion  to  tne  tower  to 
T^d  to  bir  Francis  Buidett  the  r^^^ 
•tut ions  of  the  Icvcry,  1  hese  are 
itroos  unequivocal  proofii  tliat  tb«; 
>eople  do  not  coDsider  that  the  hou^e 
bf  commons  are  advocating  their 
tause,  or  that  ttie  privileges  of  tiie 
touse  are  maintained  for  the  beife- 
tit  of  the  people  as  is  sometimes 
asserted  in  the  house.  Yet  it 
H  doubtful  how  Ur  the  peojiie 
are  prepared  to  support  a  cool, 
steady,  deKberate,  but  persevering 
opposition  to  those  measures  which 
(hey  cotisider  to  be  wrong.  Soipe 
fear  it  will  terminate  as  the  efll'rves- 
cencie  of  the  moment.  Ihere  may 
be  some  little  iadammation  about 
tHe  lie^Mly  but  a/e  not  the  body  and 
extremities  aa  cold  and  torpid  at 
ever?  ^ 

A  feeble  opposition  witl>out  nerve 
Of  torce  can  never  succeed.^  To  do 
|ood  elfeccually,  tlie  pe<»ple  must  be 
m  earnest,  they  must  have  virtuous 
enthusiasm  and  not  too  rea<lily  be 
disoooraged  by  obstacles.  We  con- 
demn *'  the  right  divine  to  govern 
^rung,"  whether  advanced  in  support 
of  the  regal  power,  or  as  in  the  pre- 
sent mstauce  by  Mr.  Ponsonby  in 
defence  ot  exertmg  the  privileges  of 
parliament  against  the   peopie. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  tne  marriage 
of  Bonaparte  that  the  civil  marriage 
j»rcceded  the  religious  contract.  By 
tlie  kiws  of  France  marriages  duly 
contracted  before  the  civil  legal  au- 
thorities are  valid,  and  the  religious 
ceremony  may  be  added  or  not  at 
the  option  of  the  parties.  'Fiiis  sys. 
trm  ia  wisely  adoptetl  up4»n  the  librrul 
plan,  that  no  difiiculty  should  occur 
In  marriage  on  account  of  religtou^ 
persuasions  ;  some  conscientiously  oi)- 
ject  to  the  torms  used  by  the  various 
chutchcs  or  societies,  in  England 
the  case  is  still  hfirder,  as  there,  all 
|bt|st  be  o^arried  with  the   exception 


of  Jews  and  Quakers  by  a  Clergy*, 
man  of  the  Cnurch  of  Kngiand.— 
Every  periion  in  France  is  obliged  lo 
appear  first,  before  the  magistrate* 
ai<d  tiien  he  may  go  to,  what  religious 
community  he  pleases  lor  the  com-  , 
pleiioii  of  his  contract  \t  he  so  in- 
clines, or  if  he  is  satisfied  with  this 
sinijii^  procedure,  the  contract  is  va- 
lid. TliM^  perfect  religious  liberty  is 
HI  this  respect  estabiisiied  in  France, 
wiiiiout  any  encroachment  on  the  va- 
li^ity^  of  toe  marriage  contract,  and 
it  Would  be  well  if  we  v^eie  not  too 
proud  to  boio'ow  from  our  neigli- 
bourfi. 

We  are  "sorry  to  find  that  Sir  Sa- 
muel HomilU's  hunicaie  and  enlighten* 
ed  plans  to  abridge  ihe  J  si  of  capj. 
tul  oflences  has  tailed  (or  the  present* 
'J'he  dread  of  innovation  and  resent- 
ment  against  his  honest  political  con* 
duct,  have  had  a  momentary  triumph* 
but  we  look  forward  to  tlie  prospect 
of  success  ultimately  crowning  his 
humane  exertions.  Notwithstanding 
his  tein|)orary  defeat,  this  enlightened 
an<l  liberal  senator  proceeds  in  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,  and  judicious- 
ly couples  with  his  plan,  a  retorni 
in  the  system  of  traaspo^taiion,  and 
a  schetne  to  ^employ  convicts  at 
hard  labour  in  penitentiary  houses.-— 
A  plan  embracing  these  ihree  great 
objects  would  most  materially  nn- 
prove  our  svstem  of  criminal  juilis* 
prudence.  i>ir  SamnePs  steady  per#^- 
vtrfiice,  and  his  eiiliglucned  views  of 
juoicial  policy,  mark  a  comprehen- 
sive mind. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commoj> 
Council  of  Dublin,  a  petition  to  the 
house  of  commons  for  tiie  repeal  of 
the  Union  between  Great  Bduin  and 
Ireland  was  agree<l  to.  but  beihg 
sem  to  the  board  of  Aldermen  for  their 
co..currence,  is  likely  to  be  cushii*n> 
ea  bv  them,  'ihe  artilices  by  v^hicli 
tlie  O()ioii  was  accomplished,  are  in- 
defeiisible,  and  reileci  equal  d.scre- 
d  t  on  the  grand  actor  ui  bribing  on 
the  occasion,  a^  well  as  on  timsc  whvi 
fur  themsjeives,  or  tlieir  felations  sold 
tlieir  Votes  fur  those  bribes.  Offices 
in  church  and  state,  and  situations* of 
the  higia^t  imporiante,  mhich  ou^ght 
to  be  kept  pure,  Irom  the  slightest  im- 
puiatiuus*  were  acc;t>tdiiig  to  accredit- 
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rd  report,  the  waget  of  pr©slitution 
on  Ihia  oct^sion,  Ya  »>Ull  it  it  by 
DO  means  clear  tKat  Iroiaitd  ^utfrrt 
from  Ihc  effects  of  tl«e  Union.  Wc 
have  not  in  11  ic  Imperial  Pailiament 
a  more  corrupt  legi^Uiuie,  a«i<l  Ihere 
is  lest  of  tlie  irnlauon  ot  party  po- 
Uiics.  Dublin  niay  »udcr  a  little,  and 
the  retailers  of  auperfluiticb  may 
lou'ily  complain  of  the  dimmuttou  of 
their  tales,  but  commerce  is  mde- 
pendenl  of  $uch  (ecl>ic  aids,  ai»d  draw* 
very  little  support  froip  the  luxui  loq* 
flashes.  The  funds  of  luxury  do  lit- 
tle, but  the  capital  employed  in  trade 
does  much  to  iurnish  profiUble  em- 
ployment ip  the  woi  king  claRSrt,  a«»d 
support  the  tndepeudeucc  of  a  nation. 
••  Priuce*  aud  1^<J<  may  flourihh  or  way 

fade/* 
and  so  may  those  most  immediately  de- 
pendant on  them,  but  natioivftl  happine«8 
u  built  on  a  nxore  secure  basis,  and  it 
founded  on  frugality,  industry,  and  en- 
lightened antl  5*elldirected  perseverance. 
Many  failures  liave  taken  pluce  in 
Dublin,  and  by  some  these  Imve  Ueen 
attributed  to  the  elfects  of  the 
union.  But  no — overtrading,  and  a 
wish  to  imilaie  the  foolish  votaries  of 

,  luxury  aiui  folly  in  high  lite,  olien 
multiply  baukruptcies,  amd  produce 
the  evils  so  justly  to  be  deplored  — 
Live  wilhiu  compass,  and  njoderate 
ambitious  desires,  arc  maxims  admi- 

.  fably  calculated  to  promote  llie  rral 
proi>perity  of »  nations  or  of  iudivi- 
duais. 

PFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS. 
IfE^TSNOOF  THt  rRir«oLDK»sby 

MIDOLKSKX* 

At  a  ptimerottf  and  retpectable  fneetiag 
of  the  frMhpldtrt  of  the  county  of  Middle- 
f*s%,  held  at  the  Mt^roiaid,  Hackney,  on 
•ihiiTsday  th»  26ch  day  of  April,  ISJO.  pur- 
nuaat  to  I  requUicion,  the  following  rtso* 

*  lutiont  were  enrerfd  into : 

ReMlved...Thac  the  petition  now  read 
|>e>adopieii,  and  that  it  U  pre^nted  to  the 
Houie  of  Commoiif  by  our  representatives, 
Ckorge  Byog,  and  William  Melli4l,  es<}r«. 
who  ar«  hmby  ioftmcted  to  suppo^  t^p 
same. 

That  wt    highly  spprove  of  the  pr«T 

'  Medings  of  th«  Klecron  of  WtttminMer, 
ai  their  late  utecing  |  and  moit  heartily 
wati^  \d  ^\»  stntiou^ti  ootttained  ul  |fa^ 


latter  to  Sir  Pmot  Bnitet,  «i  aj 

■  answer. 

That  thetfaaaksordiisBMHipgst^ 

'  and  are  hersty  given  to  Sir  Fraods  Boil 
btft  for  his  tndy  patriotic  ooodact  isl 
liaoMK ;  for  his  mamatmefd  wad  «Mrt 
able  arguoMOt  in  the  caw  of  Jetefl 
lones,  viiKlicadog  the  riglMa  of  the  ^ 
ject,  and  dtnying  tha  powvr  of  the  Hj 
of  Comm^os  to  imprisao,   wiihoM  i 


and  during  ptaamra.  tho  MopW  ef  I 
Jaods  for  his  letter  to  tba  Spakff  pM 
isg  against  the  powar  of  thm  Him 
Commons  to  inipriton,  in  lika  wttamt,  i 
of  tMr  mambers,  for  layiag  b«fcit 
,  Cooicieu«B£s  a  iaith&U  accowit  ef  i»\ 
duet  in  parliament,  and  for  hmcm 
tional  reaistancc  to  the  Opsibaf^s  wvi 
whereby  he, has  given  a  praedcd  Bk 
tion  of  iu  inefficiency,  and  bas  d)0vs{ 
it  could  not  be  put  io  force  wjthotf  I 
tary  aid,  a  violation  of  our  andcot  I 
and  a  breach  of  the  pei^l^gesof  &« 
men. 

That  these  resobtioos  be  6arly  t^ 
cribed,  and  presented  to  Sir  Fkaadi  | 
dett  by  the  iheriir,  accompanied  bj  Gc^ 
Byng  and  William  MeUitb,  e«qrs.  ov 
preteotatives. 

That  the  addteis  to  Sk*  Frsndi  | 
dett,  which  has  been  read,  be  adtfd 
the  ad  of  this  meeting. 

That  the  thanki  of  tbb  aaeetiiv  U  |j 


to  George  Byng,  eM.  one  of  oor  nr»^ 

tives,  ftr  his  general  ceodttcc  inpam 

That  the  thanks  of  this  mftetiag  W{i 

to  the  Sheriffs  for  thair  rendinNi  ia  cd 

this  meeting,  and  for  their  jadions 

impartial  coiiducc  in  the  cbav. 

That  these  resolutioos  be  advsnitfi 

M.  Woo»,        7  ^ 

John  ATKiaf.5 

TO  THR  HOVOURASLk  THS  COMWnilSOr 
UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GRCaT  Utt 
AND  UCI.AND,  IN  PAaLlAMSNT  Mi^ 
LIO. 

Ttie  petition  of  the  freeholders  of  I 
dle»ex  agreed  lo  in  full  county  tbu  2 
day  of  April,  I  SI 0 

Showetb,  that  we  bavts  observrd  n 
concern  that  in  the  eases  of  Mr.  WaO 
Juuds  aud  Sir  braneia  Btundati,  hat,  f 
htiuse  aM»aiuo4  aii4  ex^fciwMl  •  |w"('i 
kiiuwn  to  tilt;  jaw  aud  ui»warraiitti(li>f  I 
cuiibtitutioii. 

Your  Speaker**  warrant  batbcM^ 
ecutedby  miliiaiy  Vorce*— an  Esfli*^ 
noufce,  his  saaetuary,  baa  beeo  ^iobl 
and  the  Mood  oTanoffeading  citaaal 
l>een  iibed  in  thestrevts; 

^aifist  the  eiosteiiee  is  ««U  f^ ' 
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kerehfi  of  tW J  power,  we  solemnly  jno-  \  Ute  extr»ordiiwry  ^  ttncoB«fitiidonil  pro- 
f>t— a  protest  the  nw^re  necesnary  be-  ccedingt  of  the  Houie  of  Cotninoiif,  which 
uuse  your  rotes  in  its  siiipport  ire  entered  ^   by  the  arreM  and  hnprisonrneot  of  two  of 


kk  your  i<Mirnals— not  so  the  letter  of  Sir 
^rancU  BTArcHrttto  ydaf  Speaker,  dcDying 
foa  snch  junadiction. 
*  Inihe  earl^  part  of  thff  fei.ifn,  in  the 
MseoTMr  linikc*,  the  rights  of  this  coun- 
ty Andof^c  natioo  were  repeatedly  and 
(lOMly  violated  by  the  houw  of  commoHS. 
ftc  lengtli  the  law  lrium>hed.  After  a  ' 
ftrMVQcKi  of  nearly  tweoty  fears  the  boiHe 
ibeoieiied  Uie  preteosions  ttfryhad  arnK» 
Kated^end  "  expunjced*'  from  thtir  jo«r. 
ImU  "  ell  their  dtiClaratiouK,  orders  aud 
ttaoletiDnt»  aa  being  sabversive  of  the 
%hts  of  tbe  whole  body  ef  elector:!  of 
1^  kingdpoi. 

VoM  b»vf  durinjt  your  pleasure  deprived 
Uie  citizens  (»f  >Vestminsfer  of  their  shaie 
11^ the  representation,  an<t  tbe  public. at 
lajve  of  the  exertionsiif  a  faithfitt  fusrvunt, 
in  whose  ability,  firmneKft,  and  iotegrity,  . 
tb«y  pre-eminently  confide. 

we  view  with  i^aloasy  and  suspicion  the 
strutting  up  Sir  Francis  Burtletl  in  pii*oii,' 
l^hcn  the  atteotionof  tbe  nation  is  directed 
wfth  anxiety  to  his  intended  motion  /or 
a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple in  your  honourable  bouse— that  house,' 
MTwbiehthe  tiafllc  in  seats  has  been  a- 
▼owed^n  the  cane  of  Mr.  Perceval  and 
lord  CasUerertgh,  *' to  be  as  notorious  its 
the  soa  at  noon  day  ;"  »  practice  *'  ut 
*tbe  meutioo  of  which,"  iti  tbe  emphatic 
rlangeage  of  yonr  Speaker,  "  our  ances- 
tors would  bfive  jfUctled  with  iiidiit nation." 
"We  therefore  prey  you  to  follow  the 
ei^ample  of  your  predecessors,  to  "  ex- 
puntre  all  yqur  declarations  orders,  and 
ffMuti^uK  on.  the  subject,  as  tending  Jo- 
the  subverKion  of  our  liberties,'*  and  to 
\  tbe  introduction  of  a  military  de^tpotikm, 
and  to  recall  Sir  Praa'MS  Burdett  to  the 
wfvire  of  the  confitry  in  Parliament,  tba(  , 
heoiay  there  enforce  that  plan  uf  reiorio 
which  last  s^sjioii  he  so  powerinllyTccom-  . 
mended,  and  which  in  our  opinion*  W  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  stability  and  hr>- 
aoUr  of  the  throoc'  a^id  the  sat'eiy  and 
well  being  of  the  people* 

Signed  in  the  name  and  in  the  behMf  of 
this  liieetiiig  by,  '&c. 

11IOL0TIOM$  OF  THE  LI  VERY  OF  LpNOCV, 
SMITH,  MAVna. 

Ill  a  meeting  or  asatmbly  of  the  Mayor, 
Alderqtien  and  Livcrymeo  of  the  several 
companies  of  the  city  of  London,  in  Com- 
loon  Hall,  asMmbled,  at  the  Guildhall  of  the 
laiddty,  on  Friday,  the  4th  day  of  May, 1 8 10. 

I.  RMolted...That  the  Livery  of  Lon- 
don iDiprcssed  with  the  deepest  sentiments 
•f  dam,  regret,  and  iDdi^oatioo*  at  th. 


their  fellow  subjects,  have,  as  they 
conceive;  superseded  the  lawaof  the  land,  sod . 
set  Dp  in  their  stea<f,  nnder  the  claim  of  pri- 
vilege, an  ttodefioed,  capricious,  and  arbi- 
trary power,  feel  themselves  irresistibly  , 
called  upon  to  express,  at  a  crisis  ao  new* . 
so  arduous,  and  so  fatal  to  th^ir  righta  and 
liberties,  their  unqualified  repapbatioo  of 
measures  equally  subversive  of  the  Arst  prin* 
ciples  of  the  coo>titutioo,  derogatory  to 
the  real  interests  and  dignity  of  the  House 
ef  Conunoris,  and  injurious  te  the  honour, 
glory  and  happiness  of  the  Sovereign  and 
the  People  of  these  realms. 

2.  Resolved .  .That  it  appears  to  ns,  that 
the  Commons  Hou«e  of  Parliament  in  com- 
mitting to  prison  Mr.  John  Oale  Jones,  and 
in  bretJiing  open  the  house  of,  and  alio  in 
commitringto  prison  one  of  their  members, , 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  bart.  for  alleged  libels 
upon  themselves  offences  which,  if  esub- 
lished  were  provided  against  by  the  laws  of 
the  country,  have  been  at  once  accusers,  legi* 
slators,  judges,  jurors,  and  executioners  in 
their  own  cause,  sheltering  themselves  un- 
der the  pretence^  of  privilege  and  exercising 
a  partial  and  summary  jnrisdictiuo,  without 
redresA  or  appeal. 

8.  Resolved  ...That  the  whole  system  of 
British  jurisprudence,  has  been  thus  shaken 
to  its  foundation,  and  a  dtKretiooary  power 
assumed  over  the  liberties  of  the  People,  as 
decUred  and  established  by  the  great  chart- 
er, repeated  snd  confirmed  by  the  petition 
of  Right  and  the  Bill  of  Right  and  recog- 
nized, enforced,  and  illustrated  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  statutes. 

4.  Resolved  ...That  it  has  been  idly  and 
vainly  enacted  and  re-enacted,  *'That  no 
Freeman  may  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  to 
be'dissiesed  of  his  freehold  or  liberties,  or 
,  of  his  free  customs,  or  to  be  outlawed,  or 
exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed,  but 
by  the  Iswfut  judgment  of  his  Peers,  or 
by  the  law  of  the  land  ;**  if  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  isitMlfhut  a  single  branch 
of  the  legislature  do,  to  use  the  langnage  of 
the  Bill  ^  Rights,  against  the  deteuable  ty- 
ranny, of  James  II.  '•  hy  aiw-uming  and  er- 
ercistiig  a  power  of  dispensing  with  and 
suspending  of  laws  and  the  executing  of 
bws  srithout  the  conkeot|  of  parliameut,-* 
-  set  itself  above  parl*aii)ent,  making  itself 
greater  than  the  whole,  ef  which  it  is  but  , 
a  p;^t,  dispensing  with  the  laws  which 
gave  to  all  a  remedy  a^rainst  corr^niittntn^i 
by  the  King  himself,  and  thus  erecting  itself  ^ « 
into 'ft  fie#  and^monstrous  executive,'  the' 
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toore  .  dangeroat '  to  the  \ht%^  ttbertiet, 
sbd  fortonM  of  the  Subject,  hjasmod)  as 
•c  claims  for  its  role  of  acuon,  iu  own  dis- 
cretion, will  or  caprice. 

5.  Resolved  ..That  the  true  prtvnege  of 
'    ^rliameot,  meaning    nothing  more  than  a 

p^-otrctive  right,  was  really  designed  as  an 
immunity  and  sairguard,  to  be  wielded  as 
a  shiald  against  the  encroachmenu,  usorpa« 
liona  and  tyranny  of  the  crown ;  not  to  be 
C9QTerted  into  an  active  power  of  violate 
ing  the  righuttf  others,  into  an  innmnient 
M  arrogance,  and  a  sword  ofdckUuctioD 
against  the  people; 

6.  Resolved.  ..That  the  cerdial  than1e<i  of 
'  thia  meeting  be  given  to  that  illustrioos 

patrior  Sir  Francb  Burdett,  for  his  upright 
and  independent  conduct  in  Parliament ; ' 
fur  his  truly  confttkutienal  and  iiresiirfihle 
argument  ,  disproving  the  power  of  tiie 
House  of  Commons  to  imprison  the  people  ' 
iff  Engbmd ;  and  for  hit  legal  and  manly 
fe«i«ance  to  the  Speaker's  warrant,  where- 
by he  ha«  given  a  piactical  iUustration  of 
•  its  inefficiency,  and  demonitraied  that,  at 
there  it  no  legal  power  without  the  legal 
means  of  execution,  it  could  ooc  be  corned 
into  effect  without  the  aid  of  a  standing 
army,  a  vtolati(»n  of  the  ancient  laws  and 
rights  of  Englishmen,  and  which,  in  this 
inKance,  was  ao  lamentably  etempUfied  in 
Che  breaking  open  of  his  castle,  and  m  fa-  * 
tally  preceded  and  followed  by  the  murder 
of  peaceable  and  unf>ff«nding  Citizens. 

7.  Resolved  ...That  this  Resolution  he 
communicated ,  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  by 
the  Sheriffs  and  a  deputation  of  the  Livery, 
who  are  desired,  at  the  same  time,  to  assure 
him,  that,  howevr  grateful  his  release 
from  arbitrary  coitfinemeot  would  pn  ve  to 
the  citisens  ef  Lonvion.his  bberafton  would 
be  no  jubilee  to  the  British  prople,  un- 
less ubtaioed  by  rhe  triumph  of  those  grand 
principles  which  in  bin  person  have  been  so 
ahatnefuliy  and  flagrantly  violated. 

S.  ResoIved.».rhat  this  meeting  wooM 
become  scc^mpKces  in  the  ruin  of  their 
conttUution  and  country,  were  they  to 
decline  stating  what  appears  to  them  to  be 
the  fact,  that  the  House  of  Conminna 
has  repeatedly  rejected  just  and  necessary 
iii<]uiry,  scieened  public  delinquents  aud 
f  ctilators  from  punishment,  encouraged 
the  scaodaloM  traffic  of  Seats  in  thf  ir  own 
House,  a  traffic,  ^at  rhe  mention  ol  i^hich 
their  ancestors  would  have  scar  tied  with 
ttidtgiiarioa,**— sanctioned  the  mo<c  profli- 
gate wave  of  the  public  motley,  anda^ptoved 
•od  justified  an  Expedition,  the  moM  nu- 
merous, formidable  and  eapensive  tlut 
evei    ieft  the  shores  of  £ogl^vl ;    but  the 


most  degraded,  dJsmeed  and  rsiDMs  tbt 
ever  returned,  aEke  destructive  of  the;?, 
nutne  energies  of  the  empire,  ant  hcftc^ 
out  CO  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  tk 
enemy  the  folly  and  imbedlicj  of  curTi;t 
and  wicked  roinistert, 

a  Resolved.. That  nnder  aB  clicae  cr^ 
and  calamities,  these  acaunubted  aid  acca* 
milating  grievances,  it  appcara  te  tkn 
meeting  that  the  only  hmum  left  teave 
the  constit'utioo  and  the  cooocry  lirem  ia. 
pending  ruin*  is  a  reforoa  in  thercfR^ 
amutino  of  the  people  io  the  Commi 
House  of  Parliament,  which  to  be  cici- 
em,  mn«  be  speedy  and  radicaL 

10.  Resolved«».That  the  people  ef  lb 
Umied  Kingdom  are  hereby  encreattd  is 
CO  operate  by  Pctiiiuo,  RemooflCraoce,  anl 
all  constitutional  means,  in  the  ^mnmifBT 
of  this  salutary  and  indispensable  objtcL 

11  Resolved.^ That  a  petition,  lomM 
on  these  resolmbns,  be  pr«eeoted  tocb 
honoarabb  the  Houte  of  Commocu. 

18.  Kesolved...That  the  petitieo  nov 
read  be  faiily  transcribed,  and  signed  bf 
two  aldermen  and  tiarelve  liverymen,  ssd 
presented  to  the  honoorabb  the  Hosk 
of  Commons  by  H.  C  Combe  ctq.  Sir  W. 
Curtis,  Sir  C.  Price,  and  Sir  I.  Shaw,  ban.; 
and  they  are  hereby  bstmcced,  aafUpre*| 
sentatives  of  this  city,  to  support   the  sssm. 

13.  Resolved  ananimottaly...Tliat  tb 
thanks  of  this  Hall  be  gtveo  co  slik«is 
Combe,  one  of  die  represeMatiirea  of  dai 
city,  for  the  discharge  oT  hb  duties,  asd 
for  his  conititutioaal  conduct  ia  parlkiMer. 

14.  Resolved  uoantin4Nisly...That  die 
thanks  of  this  Hail  be  given  to  the  rigk 
hooourabb  the  Lord  Mayor,  fbr  his  im- 
partial conduct  this  day^  and  for  hb  ap* 
right  and  honourable  conduct  aa  chief  ns- 
gistrate,  and  his  conttitudonml  codeasvon 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city,  sritliout 
aid  of  the  military. 

15.  Revived  imanhBonsly...Thst  fb 
thanks  of  this  Hall  be  given  to  the  ShcriA, 
for  their  constitutional  endeavoars  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  city  without  the  vA 
of  the  miliury.  Waooraosri 

TUB    POLLOtPIMC  <S    ACOPVOrTBf 

frriTioM: 
To  thf   Hono'i ruble    the    Common*  rf  t*f 

United  knmdom  ,f  Great  Hmtut  9wi Irt- 

Unit  "*  J^uritunufnl  tuiemified, 

'\  lie  hutnbiea<Jdies<,  reinoiiirtram  e,  sod 
peiit'on  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  ui^d 
lively  ol* the  city  of  Umdon,  in  comahie 
li.ill  ai.M.u»bled\  Ibis  4th  day  of  Ms/, 
iStO. 

We,  the  lord  m«iyor,  aldermen,  atfl 
livery  9i  the  city  cf  London^  iir  Vn 
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ElallAss^ttilAeJ,  beg1«aVJe,  wHh  feeling,  of 
the  most  liDXious  concern;  to  present  this 
Mir  hattible  %iMiress,  petition  and  remon* 
iir&Dce,  «hd  We  eamMly  eotreiit  yucir 
^«>ooara1>te*hnQsc  to  gWe  to  it  afkvouruble 
reception,  for  bow  can  we  bofjpe  fbr  tedrtrts 
ind  relief,  if  the  bare  statinnent  of  the 
rrohgs  B^id  griev«nTces  oT  ^hich  nVc  com- 
^lAio,  te  rejdtted  >  We  aUo  beg  Vour 
kobourabte  Wtise  to  beKeve  that  xh  the 
lan^a'ge  vi/t  teay  ba^e  nc^^asion,  and  are 
^eVd  compelled  to  employ,  ilo  offence 
IS  intc&ded  to  your  boiiourabte  boase. 

Tftse  cifcilinstance  iirh'icfa  mo^t  deeply 
kfftidts  ni,  and  ^bith  moH  Miongly  iui3 
i>eU  ua  at  this  titi[i<s  to  approach  your 
noiHi4r&ble  Ikobse  i.«,  what  appears  to  us 
io  bare  oeen,  ou  voar  part,  a  violsftiou  of 
the  perapniil  security  of  the  people  of  the 
land.  We  humbly  Conceive  that,  without 
Uw,  »nd  a^instlsw,  you  b^ve  imprisoned 
two  Af  your  fellow  subjects, ,  and  that 
wUbdbt  » irifel,  iritbout  ^  hewing,  you 
have  condemned  them.  Law  requires 
le^at  protest  and  trial  by  jury  of  our  e« 
qo&ls.  justice  demaocls  that  bO  person 
shall  Ke  prosecutor,  juror,  judKe,  and 
execdtiotier  in  hisowncau^e.  We  beg 
tcare  to  express  our  conviction  that  thi« 
etemtti  pirlnciple  of  immutable  justice 
cannfkt  be  annulled  by  any  bou^e  of  com- 
luoils^-^by  any  king — by  ahy  parlia- 
ment'—b^  any  legislature  upon  earth. 
Btft  it  appears  to  us  thftt  your  honourable 
house  have,  in  the  instances  of  Mr.  Juhn 
Gale  Jones,  and  ^r  FVancis  Burdett,  a;*- 
Mu&ed,  accUmalated  and  exercised  all 
tbe«(ft  cn&cea. 

We  lieel  it  a  duty  ^hich  we  owe  to 
you,  to  ourselves,  to  our  posterity,  to 
state  that  in  our  conception,  this  juri.^- 
dictton  is  unfounded,  and  we  buiubly, 
bat  nnoTy  declare  our  opinio^a^against 
the  existence  of  this  power  in  aay  hnnds; 
a  jurisdiction  unknown,  a  power  above 
the  law,  and  Which  could  be  enforced  only 
by  mititAry  violence;  a  violence  made 
manifest  by  the  breaking  open  o^  an  £ng- 
h<<hmiui's  cittUe,  and  by  the  preceding 
aud  vobsequent  murder  of  peaceable  aud 
unoffending  citizens. 

Permit  us  hbmbly  to  observe,  that  the 
construction  ot  your  honourable  house, 
prevents  our  biSrprisfi  at  this  conduct  of 
your  honourable  (lonie.  We  will  not 
enter  into  the  details,  so  often  and  so  ab- 
N  stated  to  your  hojionrable  house,  by 
uhich  it  appears,  that  u'pifrards  of  thret; 
hundred  mem)>ers  of  your  honourable 
house,  in  Eiiglaiid  And  Wales  only,  ar*; 
not  elected  by  tht)  people,  in  any  bone^ii 
spuse  of  the  \Vord  ijeoptb,  but  are  sent  to 
your  hofjourabte  house  by  the  absolute 
cKiutiii'tibrt  or  poWerfdl  InAut'iice  of  a- 
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bout  but  httmhred  ff^id  Uhy  tt^t^  tiD* 
others^  i£i  averred  in  a  petition  to  jroor 
,boDoorabie  bouse  in  rhe  5''ear  1793,  amd 
fi'blch  remains  o»i  your  ,)Ouroit»  tmcbn- 
troverted.  This  is  the  4;r«at  cbustitation- 
at  diijea^e  of  oor  country.  This  is  the 
true  TiKJt  of  all  evils,  rorniptioifs;  and  Op* 
pressions  uiivJer  li^bfeh  we  labour.  If  it 
be  not  erailicated,  the  nation  mu^t  perish. 

In  support  of  this  our  sincere  f!onviC7 
tion,  *re  need  only  riJferto  the  iAeVer  t(k 
l>e  forgotten  vote  of  your  honont-a'bi^ 
house,  refltising  to  examine  t;Vldence  on  ii 
charge  dgainst  lord  Ca^tTereagh  and  Mri 
S.  Perceval,  then  two  of  the  kirljiN  mib?!-' 
ters,  fbr  trafnckiii)^  in  seMs  in  yoifr  hoh« 
ourable  house. 

We  refbemberir^Ifthat  <vTictj  M  ^W 
gravely  averred,  and  pi-oof  oflenid,  xh  ti 
petition  which  stood  oh  y  ur  jonr^alt', 
ind  the  comptairits  thereof  unrcdresKti<f 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  **  that  seat* 
fbr  kgi^iltftion  id  the  house  pf  commons 
were  as  notoriodily  reiited  khd  bought  as 
the  standings  for  cattle  at  t  fair,"  the 
then  honour:^le  hou<e  tre^t^  Mk  asal^r* 
tian  with  afffected  rndlj^oatiob,  iihd  thvitli*^ 
BisT*r  tbreatened  to  puhi«h  tb^  petition-' 
er,  fbr  preseutinf^a  sc^odalduMnd  libel- 
ous petition."  But  we  have  live<^  to  see  d 
house  6f  commons  ai^ow  iht  traffic,  ao<T 
screen  thps^^  accused  of  this  brea<ih  of  lli^v' 
And  right, because  it  baft  heen^ually  cdm- 
teiitted  by  all  parties,  and  whs  a  practicil 
'•as  notorious  aithiisun  oft  noon  diiy.'^ 
At  tbisvote  and  at  lhe.«e  firactices  we  feti 
as  **  oni  ance5^ors  w<jdld'have  fult,^'  and 
bantiot  repress  the  exptt^ioo  <^f  **0«r  in- 
digii&tiob"  and  disguiit. 

Under  thtse  cireum^ahce?!  mfcy  we  not 
be  permitted  Xq  ask,  where  is  your  justice, 
where  yoof  ^dignity  ?  Mr,  John  Gald 
Jon^s  is  cofifiuefl  within  th«  walls  of  New 
gate,  for  an  afiegcd  ofr<9nc§  Against  your- 
selves, which  if  committed  agnijist  an^ 
other  suhjecis  of  these  r^afma,  or  even  4- 
gainst  the  king  hrm.4elf,  must  have  been 
aa}ud^d  by  the  established  rules  iiod 
laws  Of  t^e  lanfd !  Ldrd  Casilereagh  con- 
tinued to  be  a  prrncipal  minrster  df  the 
erowd,  and  U  now  a  free  mett^er  '<if  yoxJSc 
honmiTflibfe  hduse  !  Sir  Francis  BurdeftJ 
dragged  by  a  militarv  force  from  th«i 
boaom  ofhi;)  ramify,  \i  committed  to  ihe 
f0w<irf6r  exprcisiiig  the  right  ot'  constJ- 
thtion&l  dihCiisAiou,  commujij  an^  indeoj 
undeniable  to  you,  to  U5),  to  #li!  A)r, 
Spencer  t*erct*val  {Continues  a  member 
of  your  honourable  house,  ta^. ng  a  lead 
in  y6urdcnberation*i,  the  firVl  miiitjterof 
the  crown,  and  the  cUi«:f  adviser  of  th*f 
royal  councils ! 

Under  the  flgouixio*  feelings  excite^ 
b)r  the  lati;  itnp^iitodater.t  of  ourlfeU^w* 
BBb  ^  . 
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flnbjerts,  can  it  be  necessary.for  us  to  re- 
t-apitulate  tb#  urtaiiy  insUucrs,  as  thuv 
f  pp«art  to  iw,  of  refusal  to  institate  just 
and  necessary  inquiry,  to  pursue  (o  con* 
dign  punisbmeiit  public  deiiuquenu  and 
p<!Culators,  to  economize  the  means  and 
rooarces  of  the  stale,  to  administer  to  the 
peoplerelief  and  redress  for  the  various 
disgraces  which  the  national  honour  has 
sustained,  for  the  lavish  profusion  of 
British  blood  and  titusure,  extra\agantly 
wasted  in  ill-contrived  and  fruitless  cam* 
paigns,  and  nioiii  particularly  in  the  hu- 
miliating and  ivnominioui)  expedition  to 
tb«  coast  of  Holland,  in  winch  the  greatest 
armament  that  ever  left  our  shores,  was 
exposed  to  the  scorn,  contempt,  and  ri- 
dicule of  the  enemy,  and  the  flower  of  the 
liritish  army  left  ingloriously  to  perish  in 
the  pestilential  marshts  of  W.alchereo, 
without  succour!  without  necessity  [ 
without  object!  without  hupe  ! 

These  and  bimilar  proceedings  of  yoar 
boiiourabie  house  require  no  comment, 
butt  we  canno*^  by  our  silence  become  ac- 
complices in  the  ruin  of  our  country,  and 
dare  not  conceal, from  you  the  whoUsome^ 
though  unpleasant  truth,  that  they  appeai; 
to  us  to  have  materially  shaken  what  re- 
mained of  the  confidence  of  the  subjects 
•f  these  realms  iu  the  wisdom  of  your  bon* 
uurabie  house. 

We  therefoie  humbly,  but  firmly  en- 
treat you  to  reconsider  your  conduct,  to 
retrace  your  steps,  and  to  expunge  from 
your  journals  all  your  orders,  declarations 
and  resoUitious,  respecting  Mr.  Gale 
jfones,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  that 
as  Sir  Francis  BurUett  has  not  been  expel- 
led from  your  honourable  house,  he  he. no 
longer  prevented  from  exercising  tueiciu 
all  tht;  duties  of  a  member  of  the  same. 

Above  all  we  earnestly  pray  your 
honourable  bouse,  in  conjunction  with  i>ir 
Francis  Burdett,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
notice  he  has  given,  to  devise  and  adopt 
such  measures  as  will  effect  an  immediate 
and  radical  re iorm  in  the  commons  bouse 
pfparlrament,  and  ensure  to  the  people  a 
full,  fair  and  substantial  representation, 
without  which  they  most  inevitably  cease 
foexistagirent,  a  free,  agloiiotts  aod  io- 
(lepeodent  nation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  burgesses  and  in- 
habitants of  the  county  borough  of  Car- 
marthen, convened  at  the  Guildhall,  on 
Monday,  the  23d  of  April,  1810,  in  con- 
ibitoity  to  a  requisition  for  that  purpose, 

J.  JOITRS,  ESQ.  MAYOB,  IN  TUB  CKAll, 

It  wao unanimously  rei^olved. 
That  it  HI  the  opinion  (»f  this  meetings 
that  Civil  Librrty^  the  basis  of  our  admw 
nble  Constitution,  is  the  birth  right  of 


every  Englishman  ;  and  thai  no  looser 
than  the  fiec  enjoymenC  of  pergonal  yt* 
curity,  personal  liberty,  and  private  pro- 
perty, remaips  inviolate,  can  we  be  frer, 

That  every  man  owes  obedience  to  tb4 
laws  J  laws  de Unite  aod  distinct^  AOt  left 
to  the  caprice  of  power,  but  p»^^xxk6  b| 
that  sacred  and  solemn  palladium  of  tH 
berty — Magna  Cbarta,  which  «^pre»s)y 
and  explicitly  declares,  *<  That  no  fre&i 
man  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned  bat  b^ 
tbe  lawful  judgment  of  bis  equala,  or  b^ 
the  law  of  tbe  land.*' 

That  we  have  observed  with  alarm  and 
sorrow  the  late  acts  of  tbe  fiou^e  of  co«i- 
mons,  which  has  assumed  to  it»elf  undt* 
fined  privilege's  and  constituted  itseU'  the 
accuser  and  Judge  of  supposed  breacbc^ 
ofth«  same,  thereby  claiming  a  poat^ 
which  cannot  be  legally  assumed  by  tbfi 
highest  branch  of  our  constitution,  an^ 
which  violates  the  freedom  of  the  subj«ct^ 
his  right  to  a  trial  by  his  peers,  ami  tb^ 
liberty  of  the  prefs.  '. 

Whilst  we  fully  acknowledge  tbe  com* 
peteucy  and  right  of  the  bouse  of  cooh 
mons  to  remove  all  obstructions  Co  its 
debates,  to  punish  prevarication  and  con- 
tempts, and  to  adopt  and  exercise  power 
which  necessity  may  ^f-equire  in  aoosua^ 
and  unforeseen  cases;  we nevertbele&s  do 
declare,  that  it  cannot  legally  constjtaic 
Itself  ajud^e  of  law  or  fact  in  any  ca^e 
wherein  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  tbe 
kingdom  are  competent  to  decide. 

That  a  judge  and  jury  arc  the  onI.«^ 
competent  and  proper  tribunal  to  try 
and  ascertain  whether  any  pnblicatTon  h^ 
libellous  or  not,  and  to  punish  the  con- 
victed author  of  such  libelloaa  pqblica- 
tioQ  :.and  whilst  we  protest  in  tbe  strOiiz- 
cst  terms  against  the  functions  of  ajuJge 
and  jury  being  exercised  by  tbe  house  **i 
rontnions  on  such  an  occasion,  stiJ  mo'-e 
do  we  deprecate  the  measures  adopted  by 
that  house  of  arresting  and  imprtsofjirn^ 
one  of  its  menrber^  for  such  an  allcgt^  «>t- 
fe4»cc,  pnd  thereby  depriving  part  of  tbe 
comniunity  of  its  representative  in  par- 
liament. 

That  tbe  means  rejorted  to  by  the 
servants  of  tbe  said  bouse,  in  order  to 
carry  into  execution  the  resolutions  cater- 
ed into  on  these  subjects,  appear  to  05 
highly  unconstitutional,  iu>omuch  as  the 
dwelling-house  of  a  fellow.subject  has 
been  violated  under  pretence  of  enforcing 
a.  warrant  to  uhich  tbe  king  was  not  a 
party — a  violation  in  direct  oppotitinn  to 
tbe  well-known  maxhn — '*That  an  Eng- 
lishman's house  is  his  castle.'* 

That  every  independent  member  of 
parliament,  who  in  the  honest  and  con- 
fcientious  discbarge  of  bis  duty  dehven 
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it  sentiments  bpenty  and  without  dread 
>  his  constituent.^,  deserves  the  reitpect 
tid  approbatioa  of  every  bonoarable  man; 
Rcsolvefl, 

Thatccm\'inced  of  Sir  Prancis  Bordett^s 
oiioarable  motives  and  conduct,  we  can- 
ot  but  join  in  the  sympathy  of  ertry" 
rue- hearted  Briton  ;  and  ^"^iht  we  la-  ' 
leot  the  lo!<s  which  the  country  ^iiiitains 
y  his  detention  at  this  nkontentmis  cnnU 
-otn  parliament,  earneniy  hope  that  the 
rMA«e  of  common •«  wiH,  in  conformity 
■  ilb  the  sense  and  wishes  of  the  people, 
[uickty  re$>tore  to  the  country  a  zeaIou» 
jid  inflexible  friend. 

That  we  beg  leave  to  rrtutn  to  Sir 
^raucis  Burdett  our  unquali6etl  thanks 
i>r  hit  in«nly  and  constitutional  conduct 
v\  alt  occasion*,  and  to  express  a  itroog 
ope,  amounting  even  to  confidence,  that 
he  integrity  of  a  Briti:ih  judge,  and  the 
(Dpartiality  of  a  Brititti  jury,  will  secure  * 
o  him  his  rights,  and  v^hh  them  the  ' 
ights  of  Britons. 

JoMH  JovBs,  Cltairman. 

TO  SIR  r.  BUftDiTT,  A  PftlSONia  I»  THg 
TOWIft. 

IV  Addrettqfike  hrfthoUkrt  of  MidJie^ 
setfin  f^U  Cowttff'A^Mmtfiled^ 

KtR-~-W)th  tbenain?of  Hampden,  cim. 
^ei*  rated  to  the  eternal  grHtitnde  and 
veneration- ef  Eiigli«tifnen,  for  having  re- 
sorted the  iltegtit  exereiiie  of  power  by  a 
King,  the  present  and  future  ages  vi  ill  cou-' 
frte  the  imoieof  Burdett,  for  having  resiitto 
ed  an  ilUsgal  exercise  of  power  by  a  house 
i>f  commons. 

To  you  wc  are  indebted  for  having  caus- 
ed discBisiouS  which  have  done  honour  to 
our  age  and  nation :  but  snch  a  vanety  of 
piinciples  ha^-e  been  shaken  in  the  strange 
proceedings  against  yoit,  that  the  extent 
of  our  obligations  to  you,  fimr,  for  yonr 
const i tut iooal  doctrine,  and  then  for  your 
resitting  the  violators  of  our  constitution,* 
caiinoia«  yet  be  estimated.  We  trust 
the  obligations  will  prove  beyond  alt  cMi- 
matej  as  we  tiust  they  must  terminate  in 
a  restomtiun  of  that  violated  constitution. 

Whatever,  sir,  may  h«  the  pn)Stitutioij 
within  certain  waUv,  whatever  may  he  the 
profligate  al^ise  and  peculation  of  office, 
we  may,  h^ni^ever,  congratnlate  our  coun- 
try, that  she  Ms  yet  able  defenders  of  her 
^;bt8,"who  with  you,  uve  rallying  aro«ind 
our  iyro*fold  constitution  :-ra  constitution 
that  hath  not  only  a  law,  which  is  *'  the 
p«rfttction  of  reason,"  but  whenever  that- 
h*t  may  meet  with  lawless  opp99erf^  hath 
«iso  "  a  sword  of  its  own,"  without  need- 
ing to  borrow  any  other,  native  or  foreign, 
hff  the  sure  and  resistUss  enr'urcemejit  of 


In<|uiry,  sir,  is  now  awake,  and  atwork« 
reason,  founding  itself  on  constitutional 
principle^  hath  noW  to  decide,  whether, 
for  either  keepins*  the  peace,  or  for  enforc- 
iiig' any  process  ot  Knslish  law,  recourse 
oa^ht  to  be  ultimately  had  to  the  county  ' 
power,  or  to  the  stnnding  army  :  that  is,  ' 
shall  the  p«*ace  an<l  the  law  of  Eiigland, 
be  upheld  by  the  cirif  power,  or  by  a  miU* 
tary  force  > 

It  is,  in  fact  to  be  decided,  whether  go-  ' 
vernments  (whatever  be  their  form,  or - 
fhcir rurient rlenomination)are  nOtdenne- 
able  to  be  civil  governments,   o-  military 
govt  rnmeiits,  that  is,  free  states,  or  despot. ' 
isms,  as  they   shall  ultimately  resort,  for    ^ 
execution  of  their  la^vg,  to  theciril  power,  * 
or  to  a  military  force. 

The  countv  power  of    England,  which  ' 
haK  beco  aptly  called  the  martial  branch' 
of  the  coustitution,  is  yet  strictly  a  civil* 
power,  being  composed  of  free  citizens  on- 
\V  ;  whereas  the  btanding  army  is  wholly 
a  military  force,  composed  of**  soldiers  i'*' 
who,  from  the  nature  uf  the  military  lat^^ 
to  which  they  are  snbjert,  are  not  free  ci- 
tizens :  and  according  to  Sir  W.  Jones, 
*'  in  fact,  no  more  than  instrnmentsin  the 
hands  of  their  commanders." 

When  (asicmarkedtiyBlackstone)**  the 
laws  and  constitution  ofthis  kingdom  know 
no  such  state  as  that  of  a  perpetual  ^tand- 
i)ig  soldier  ;**  and  when  (ay  observed  by* 
5ir  VV.  Jones)  the  power  of  the  county 
includes  the  whole  civil  state,  from  the 
duke  to  the  peaj?ant ;  while  the  military* 
^atf ,  as  such,  forms  no  part  of  that  power, 
being  under  a  diffeient  command,  aii}|' 
**  subject  to  a  different  law  j  must  it  no^ 
follow,  that  the  law  cannot  be  carried  into 
execution  by  the  standing  armv  ?  that  bp» 
ing  an  instrume/it  it  does  not  know,  an  in, 
strument  •*  under  a  diflr«rcnt  command,**' 
and  *•  subject  ton  difft  rent  law." 

And  when  Btack>toiie,  roncurrint  tV'ith 
numberless  writers  of  the  highest  author- 
ity,  and  with  every  fntt^lligent  mai)»«  n-- 
flect ion,  also  remarks,  that  **  in  a  laud  «>^ 
liberty,  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  mak? 
a  distinct  order  of  the  profession  of  arms  ;*♦ 
atid  likewise  add^,  **  in  absolute  monar-* 
dhiev  this  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  prince,  and  arises  from  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  their  cons'itntion,  whici)  is  th»t  pf 
g<»veriiiiig  by  fear,'*  will  it  be  possible  sir,' 
anr  longer  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  design 
of  ministers  to  bring  us  under  an  "  alisor 
lute  monarchy,"  especially  when  we  shaH 
combine  together  all  their  arts  and  all 
tbeir  practices  to  t'.  it  end  ?  Do  we  not 
hfar  our  English  government,  by  minis* 
ters,by  court  lawyers,  and  by  all  abettors' 
of  arbitrary  power,  perpetually  called  a 
ponarcby,  which  is  a  government  where 
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one  inan*9  will  ittbe  Uwl  Qo  we  n^t 
b^arour  kiojja$ccinstsn»tly  stykd  a  uio-  . 
narch.  And  ever  since  t be  dreadful  iivl% 
iix  17S0,  when  Sir.  W.  Jouev  took  o«  qa- 
a'lQn  to  complaiQ  that  our  county  power 
*<  had  been  a^auicfullT  negl^^ted,  aud 
ought  to  be  restoiedto  full  vigour  aoiteiier* 
gj,"  ^99  not  that  c(^unty  power  trum  tbat 
day  to  tlii«,  pow  thirty  yeai-s,  coHtinuecl 
in  the  MOie  ftbamefully  ncjiWt^d  condi« 
ttqoy  ooorgttniz^d,  unarni^d,  UDtrair^i^d  ? 
Af)d  for  what  conceivable  tyasou  can  tberc 
hftve  been  this  shhiperul  peglect^  but  tii^t 
it  might  be;  divested  uf  all  power  ai.d  re»- 
ppctf  %nA  theii,  a»  a  thing  ^selfsvaud  coa- 
temptiblef  be  wholly  superseded  in  tb^ 
(^uellin^  of  rioU  I  Aud  hHve  we  not  j^c- 
cordiiigly  seen  on  all  occasioiis  the  stand* 
iyg  army  oflQ^ciously  ^nd  Oitcnt^tioutly 
called  forth  on  every  frivokuvj  disorder  i»  - 
the  streets  9S  well  a«  unifpiiply  paraded 
and  held  in  readiness  whenever  the  people 
are  to  hs^ye  ^leetingt^  on  public  affairs,  «o 
that  tin?  nation,  ♦*  governed  hy  fear/'  may 
quietly  yield  to  **  absolute  nionarcby  ^ 

If,  ^i^  ue  be  correct  in  our  conception 
of  the  county  power*  it  is  as  old  as  t^e 
co^Fti'ution,  and  cQu^uion  lavf>  ^'i*^  vita\  to. 
our  liberties. 

The  standing  army  is  a  Qovelty  of  yes- 
terday ^  a.nd  H^ien  pot  contititution^Uyr 
overbalanced  by  Xhp  county  power,  **  in 
iu\i  vigour  aqd  energy,'*  must  be  dangcr- 
<^i^ftin  ^hc^ extreme  to  public  freedom. 

A  county  power  is  the  svyurd  in  t^e  band 
of  t^ie  nation,  regulated  by  t^he  ordinary 
la^  of  the  land.  Its  sot^  object  M!,if  tjre-. 
^rvatlon— that  is,  the  preservation -ol^  la\f 
^u4  liberty. 

A  ^^nding  unpv  \%  tb«  sword  in  the 
hi^nd  of  the  uiini>ter ;  and  we  h^ve  re- 
cently seen  bow  prone  oiinistt-rs  ^rf  toi 
Jnd  otfter  object!  for  this  sword  than  tbban 
which  should  seem  to  be  its  only  legiti- 
ipate  ones,  namely  oflTeusive  war  abroHd, 
and  de(eDce  of  external  possessions  -,  be- 
cau^,  *  species  of  force  w^ich  is  a  com-, 
^arativ^  novelty,  both  in  . principle  and 
practice  with  our  government,  as  well  a» 
wterly  unknown  to'*  the  lawn  and  cons' i- 
tution,''  never  could  have  for  its  object  th^ 
d^feoce  of  our  inland  ;  wb'ch,  $«  alre^y, 
shown,  was  Ino^•t  amply  provided  for  de- 
duce in  the  original  iuHtitution  of  our  go- 
irempient ;  since  all  the  county  pouers 
<!;ollectiveLy  lau^t  anv^unt  to  far  more  t^an 
a  loUlion  of  men  able  to  bear  arms  ^tul 
Willing  to  defend  tbeir  |pug.  their  countvy, 
^l\d  their  constitution.  The  conqwest*  u^ 
tb«  s^ndin};'l|rply  abron<|,  ough(  only  t9> 
^  over  our  enemie^~Its  conqnej^ts  at 
l^ome,  if  It  be  to  obey  the  will  u(  minis- 
tjfM  mid  to  h^vc  its  operation^  diievtej  by 


t\\i^  afiala^y  of  tiwe-sfrving  Uvy^r»»  cm  ; 
ouly  b«s  ovf  r  oor  laws  and  Hbertiea. 

Vi^  would  therefore,  sir,  gladly  koow, 
why  mi'Msters  and  parUament  do  nst  io  o- 
bf dienoe  to,  the  cous|ilutkm>  and  io  the 
honest  performance  ot    tbeir  own   d«»T, 
**  restore  to  full  vigour  and  ^fi«iYy'%  tbe 
co\^tity  poirer,  which*  »n  the  very  ioftih-y 
of.  its  oncaQtxationby  the  iioi|iort9l  AUrvi,  | 
freed  Bnzlm^d  o|  \nvM<irSf  wbo  Awd  n^**- 1 
tared  h^lf  the  counties,  or  converted  tbo*e  | 
invaderyiHtO  peaw^abJe  fipd  loyal  *ubjett> '  | 

And  we  would  al.*K)  gladly  hear  tiac  rea- 
BQns  u'by  utinisters  and  pf  r|iamcot«  white , 
neglecting  a  doty  soobvioos,  aod  soimpe-^ 
rious,  smre  veitber  pains  nor  ezpciisa—  ! 
an  cxpenae.,  paid  by  ihe  pf opie,  «or  add- 
ii>g  to,  oqr  vast  standinj^  army,  anotbtr 
numerQt\s  standi n^e  army  of  Gt^raMim 
Sicilians,  French,  Purtuffueze,  a»d  otbrr 
for? igM  mercenaries  j  seeing  at  the  aaaie 
time,  that  prance  14  to  tHr<H\%^  by  land,  •« 
cannot  annoy  ^er  by  otiTenaive  war  ;  awl 
so  weak  by  sea,  she  cannot  ev^  alaroi  oor 
external ,  p9s«ea(tiofit  in  any  part  of  tte 
globe ! 

A  CO»tnty  pQWf  r»  although  th^  Feai«riesft 
arm  of  the  law,  be^ng  y^t  a  free  pan  of  a 
free;  C4lf^)munity,  Miuat  know,  that  to.  vio^ 
late  law,  would b^. to  vit^al^  itsawnlib^rtyi 
andvrust  cv«r  be  i^live  ia  th^  £eeli«s,  that, 
tp  pf  eif  rv«  the  qui«kmou  liberty  ii|«iat  k% 
tiku.  fivst  aad  imo:^  sacred  of  iia  dutie*. 
,  Concerning  a  standia<  army*  aa  acat^ 
wrUer  a^Sf— **  U  it  not  possible,  that  tbc^ 
keepers  of  ours  may  come  to  w^p^^eah^  a 
«^raf  li94  and  hata  the  T^y  aaoae  of  iibrr< 
ty,  when  totally  oeprivad  of  tlioir  own  }'\ 
And,  "asUmUnffarmy,"it  baa  ba«m  re- 
marked, '*  ever  h>*s  converted*  and  ev«g 
mni^  convert,  men  into  UMncbiava.  The 
iodividualso/  %standiagari»y»wheatbr]^ 
receive  orders,  ci|)»t  away  the  judfaseot^ 
the  mural  dificretton,  and  the  witt  of  ra^ 
tional  beiAgf-  Obedienca  with  thbm  i* 
the  lav  aud  tbe  prophets ;  aod  he  ti^l 
give*  the  ordfr,  they  think,  is  the  only 
person  aiMiw«^rahle  for  i(.**  1 

Should  bigla nd^tf  liberties  survtvf  tha 
aeUM  estahiishment  of  a  ataadrng^^amy,^ 
i^b«  wiH  he  the  only  country  on  eartfi 
which  iQ  that  predicao^nil,  e»er  ramatne^ 
freii*  This,  a<(  yeiuusaou  pbeaoiaeBoa 
(»he  co'existence  of  a'at^ndii^  art»y,aDd 
hherty  )  it  doqbtJass  is  in  bar  powec  to  ex- 
bibit  t<A  the  adodring  eyes  of  maii:hiad;— 
hut,  it  qaix  9nly  be  «&»otad  by  •*  restoring 
to  fuM  vigour  and  £»crgy,  her  coaaty  pow- 
er." That  qo/oe  done,  tbe  aianding' aifBiy 
^ukl  BO  loitfer  he  an^  obiect  of  faar  a«d 
jeaku^y  ;  but  myat  thaucalorth  he  viewed  | 
ir^  ^be  ajmiable  light  «f  a  body  #f  mem  de- ! 
vjcMii^  tbeiH«elvea  to.the  kitejoett  and  glory : 
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«f  tb^ir  country,  ia  a;i  fa«r  fbve^gn  aerw 
vices. 

If  Domot  and  ntik.  i^eo  imposed  opoo 
hy  th«  crafty  Qod  Mie  knavtah,  »r«  taogbt 
ta  belit?»e;  th^^  the  cm\  p^.^er  of  Eug- 
Uiid  is  iiiade^ate  to  tbe  qneUiiig  vf  riqtf. 
Kut  what  $af«  ttiat  fAitblnl  expooader  q( 
the  Uw.  that  **  mosit  epUgt»ten«a  oC  tba 
Miiiof   meo,"  Sir  Williao^  Jour*  ? 

''''Ui^v'tng  «bow^/*sayM)C|  **tti«natai3e 
aod  ei|teot  of  the  posse  C1>^)itat^Ilb  and 
prov^  that  it  U  reqaiM  by  la^r  to  be  e- 
qual  in  it*  exertion  to  a  weU  disciplined 
army,  I  barf  e^ctabUvbcd  the  propo^itioii, 
(vbicb  I  uodertoQ^  to  denion>trHte,  tbat 
ibe  ^pwmon  t^ud  stflt^ie  law^  of  tbe.iealm, 
is  force  at  xhvi  day,  give  tht.  q,\it\\,  statf  iq 
every  ^aqo^y  ^  pu»cr,  wliicU.  if  it  were 
perfectly  uudei stood  and  cootiuoally  pre- 
pared»  vQii^ki  efiCeotiiaUy  quell  a^y  riot 
or  iusurreciion,  without  assistaace  fcum. 
tbe  milits^ry,  aod  evea  without  tbe  utgdern 
Riot  act.'* 

And  0^  w)io  b^  carefully  tfod  in  the 
ste|>«  ^f  Jojues,  has  also  shqwo  that  **  an 
iuLernal  ^rauquillity  which  nothing  could 
disturb,  would  be  another  luippv  e^ct  of 
leviring  tbe  coo»titutional  eytttciA  oi  our 
ancestors.  An  armed  powei*  of  the<;oun- 
ty,  every  \?here  present,  constantly  ready 
at  tbe  call  of  the  magistrate,  and  abundant* 
\y  able  to  crush  all  fesistance,  piust  have 
the  eflect  of  pr«'Ventinr  tuninit,  which  d 
standing  army  c^n  only  quell. '7 

In  ny4,  *•  while  soldiers  were  quarter- 
ed at  York,  rimers  ra^ed  tu  the  {ground  the 
houses    of  .ma,gi;ftrat^«    4^  Sheffield  ;'— 
wbtlc  9uldier8  were  stationed  tft  Notting- 
ham, rieters  set  Birmingham  iu  flatpes.'* 
X''us  oonHagraiion  made  a  feature  in  tbe 
i«igf»  oi   tercor,  in   sapport  of    the    mi« 
nist^r     Pitt;     and    ^as   effected    by    a 
rabble  of  mi^reant^,  hellowiiig  *'  Charch^ 
and   King,"   as     similar    rabbles     have 
more  recently!  in  the  «ervice  of  another 
minister^  vociferate  I  **tli  "Popei"^  !"  and' 
during  the  ministry  of  l^rd  North,'  wtiile 
the  country   was  lull  of  ^oidiers,  **  the 
capital  was  in  flames,  and  at  tb«  mercy  of 
the  veriest  bi-otcs  thit  ever  bnrs  bumoa 
shape."      Such  iff  thu  prof eet  ion    of    u 
standing  army  !     But,  if  it  *vere  b«tter, 
who  would  purchase  it  4t  the  loss   of  li< 
berty-^at  a  surmmder  to  military  de«po. 
tism  !     if  the  standing  nrrny  bii   native, 
what  mhst  the  men  of 'it    feel,     when 
either,  o^occAssion  of  petiy  riots, obeying 
orders,  and  ffhootio;    their   countryiuen 
and  companiooji — perba|ii  4heir    fathers 
and  brothers,  or  women  al^d  quiet  tradei>- 
men  in  their  shops,  or  else  frH*  disobeyidg 
iiich  oriers,  beliaMe  to  saff;;^  death   by 
martial  law? 
Against  th©-  light  -which  the  brigbte^st 


luminary  of  the  age  hi^J  bea|ned  in  me- 
ridian i^plenJour  on  the  subject  of  the 
county  power,  proving  »l  to  he  equally . 
our  sure,  as  our  *•  legal"  preelection, 
whether  assailed  by  riott  r%  with  their 
mud,  their  stoncH,  and  th.-»r  torches  ;  Of 
by  a  Napoleon,  with  his  duke:t,  his  kines, 
and  bis  legions  ministers,  and  parlia- 
mi*nts,  with  a  peryerseneM  andob»tinacya 
which  have  hot  one  ex^)latiatiun,  have  in- 
flexibly revised  to  their  country  the  bene- 
fit of  that  liirht,  or  to  adopt  a  "le^al  mode 
of  supprvs-sin?  riots." 

Thirty  year*  Ion;?,  therefore,  have  we 
felt  the  military  rod  of  an  evil  generation 
of  statesmen,  hatenof  light,  and  truth* 
and  liberty;  lovers  of  darkness,  deceit, 
andde.Hpotism,  who,  in  contempt  ofpro^T 
and  demons* ration,  have  ax  absurdly  as 
incessantly  <aboured  to  cause  it  to  be  be* 
lieved,  that  a  standing  arniv  are  leg^l 
keepers  of  the  peace,  and  that  foreigu 
mercenaries  are  a  oont^titulional  i^ud  a^ 
honourable  defence ! 

To  your  pairiotismi  we  shall  hare  been 
indebted  for  a  discu^ion  of  these  hl^gh 
questions,  and  all  that  is  coTlateraU  >To 
your  firmness,  we  shall  owe  rnuch^  4trf 
much,  of  the  benefits  to  Cc  derived  froia 
the  inquiries  which  nowoccupy  all  miuds. 
We  particularly  thank  you,  enlighten* 
ed  countrymen,  fnt  continuing  your  re- 
sistance to  right  the  point  ;  that  is,  mitii 
your  house,  in  li^w  your  sacred  place  of 
repose,  was  forced  by  military  violence. 
Had  you  sooner  submitted,  our  opptessors 
WonM  only  have  .  ^eo.  guilty,,  of  once 
mure  vej^ting  the  stale  ajid  hackneyed 
iliegality  of  keeping  the  peace  by  mili. 
f^ry  forct^  "  Bjit  yon  haVe  extorteil  Crom 
ty-anuy  a  mauUe^iaij^o  of  its  latcat 
wickeiuijess. 

This  iit!\\'  sire^tch  ofarljilrary  poorer  of 
execntinK  If  gal  pto^-e;^  a^airul  an  English- 
man by  military  t'orce,  is  to  be  con.  id  rei) 
M  tbt:  ministei's  proclamation,  jChat  w^ 
are  henceforth  to  cunNider  ourselves  as 
livings  under  a  military  government,  huh- 
ject  to  the  law  of  arms  and  to  Ihe  do- 
minion of  the  sword.  Here,  Sir,  isampIS 
matter  for  our  contemplation  t  Is  \h\i 
the  7*jal  to  which  we  hi^ve  been  led  b/ 
privil  g€  ? 

Had  von,  sir,  reeled  beastly  drunk  in- 
to thi^  house  q{  cammoii.H,  mafie  a  scnn* 
dalous  brawl,  and  thrn'vn  a  chaii  at  the 
head  of  the  Speaker,  it  may  even  b» 
doubted  wbetUer'you  would  have  incur- 
red more  than  a  momentary  displeasure; 
although  the  dignity  of  the  aaaembly 
migiit  iiave  required  the  form  of  a  repri- 
roand. 

Or  had  you,  as  a  base  traitor  to  the  con-, 
aiilution,  even  KOki  iU  seaU  by  do^^As  et 
4ioon  d^y,  iome  are  of  opinioa  iife  pro- 
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fanntion,  •Hhongh  it  might  bavc  shocked 
thi  piety  or  thd  Spcaktr,  inifrht  have  been 
paisedover  even  without  inquiry. 

Why  then  are  you  in  the  tower ?-r-Onr 
b«»arts  tell  u«j  it  is  hecau^  you  are  Sir 
Fianci.<  fiuniett-^becduse  yourpiesence 
ispaiuful  to  the  seal-selling  crev*— ^'le- 
cause  to  all  unprin'ipled  factions  con- 
fending  Air  powtft  and  pelf  you  are  a  com- 
mon enemy  :  oue  wlio,  equally  regaidlehs 
of  ms  «>r  of  outs,  looks  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left,  but  only  str^i>rht 
forward  to  the  constitution  and  the  liber- 
ties of  your  country. 

^  linprisonmenT,  sir,  is  not  in  itself  en- 
viable ;  but  it  Diay  bo  made  so.  To  you, 
it  ii>a  just  causte  of  exultation.  You  tri- 
umph. Your  enemies  only  are  degraded. 
IrUendins;  »o  involve  you  iji  public  odium* 
they  accused  you  of  unconsiitutionalcon- 
d^uct.uf  violence,  and  of  shedding  innocent 
Mlood.  But  odium  recoils  ;  the  false  and 
feeble  accusation  has,  by  au  awful  public 
voice,  at  which  they  tremble,  l>een  burled 
back  in  thunder  on  themselvei;,  and  they 
are  universally  pronounced  invaders  of 
the  constitution,  men  of  violence,  men  of 
blood— ^endeavouring  to  luwer  your  repu- 
tation^ they  hav0  doubled  the  public  cou* 


fidence  in  your  knowledge,  your  wisdom, 

your  integrity. Meaning  punishment, 

they  have  conferred  reward.  DeMigmn? 
disicraee,  tbey  have  bertowed  on  yoii  the 
hi^hefct  honour  in  their  gift — their 
own  hnpoteot  malice!  Biit,  p»nic 
stnckeii,  to  shun  danger  thwy  mah  on 
deHruction,  they  saw  not,  that,  iti  viola' 
lin^  your  person,  they  were  proin«>t/n? 
yo«ir  purpose  j  id  forcing  you  from  your 
t^at,  .they  were  forwarding  your  wx»ik  ;  vt 
the  persecution  of  the  reformer,  they  were 
accelerating  reform  ! 

'  Infatuation  thus  frustrated  all  their 
counsels,  iforeign  or  domestic.  But  what 
then  ?— It  picaseth  our  borough- monger 
sovereigns  that  sjuch  men  shall  rule  the 
law.  And  are  they  not  fit  servaats  of 
such  masters  i 

Accept,  illustr^  ous  Countryman,  once 
more,  the  thinks  <^f  «mr  hearts  ;  toiretber 
with  our  earnest  prayers  to  Heaven  for 
your  health  ;  that  you  may,  ere  loag, 
renew  your  parliamentary  exertions,  in 
co-operation  with  the  bonept,  aaiong 
your  brethren  of  the  hQus,e,  and  all  other 
good  men,  towards  a  compiete  restoration 
of  our  two-fold  cou^ititutiou^  for  the  sal- 
vation of  our  country  ! 
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ULSTER. 
A  few  tRhahltantt  of  Belfast  obserrine  the 
Imprsctlcabillty  of  their  children  liaving  justice 
dniie  them  In  their  education  at  tl|e  pablic  schools, 
in  con.v:quence  of  thortc  scbooto  being  so  much 
crowded*  chat  the  teachers  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  do  (however  well  disposed)  their  duty  to 
att  their  schoVr>— ^aive  adopted  a  plan,  which  they 
conceive  ukehy  to  turn  out  much  to  the  advantage 
of  their  children,  with   a  eoiiaideiable  saving  to 

*  'VhtY  have  engaged  a  voong  mui  of  abilities  as 
ateicher,  ata-«tate.l  «alafy,  providing  him  with  a 
hotttc,  arnt  thz  n<t«*:iTy  funitriire,  at  ihtir  own  at- 

U  Jdnrtittci  i  trstinitMcritvdr*  litlmyinE  tiic  vhulc 
ritpcrijc  tn  prijp'inlnn  pci  tfie  mtmhet  of  c^^ld^en 
c4C^i  miy  b4M*  Ai  Khooi,  ihe  tnanagrmcrst  to  he 
wvAtr  tJic  ci«ii£mul  Hi|  d.  CL^I1lnEUI^eof  tlteiiiiiclvt*. 
Ui-i  wf»rtliyof  rcflUrtj  ihu  Uie  young  n^in  a- 
bwciUuiUd  taliiii  *tcdwtd  M  cdmattnti  at  the 
BcU^tt  weekly,  m  Siini^^y-^chonJ ;  air* I,  u^an  due 
t;X5tinbi.nian,  [lat  btcn  tO'iinl  p^rfcci\f  c^|hibJ£  of 
ttjcli^rif  Eti^lili,  Wfitii'fii  Aiiu  Arithwieilc  i   tteinp 

tkitfu]  fc..rjjn4fi. 

iiow  gr^iUfyini;  IhUN:**jii1  of  hu*nariitv»  to  Und 
thjt  iL(ur(Eiitiaii  h^nf:  ttxiucli  fnjtnpnft,  by  t)>e  tx- 
enionB  ol'iif^w  f^liilA'fitUr'ppjif.  indivliiittk,  motlty 
C'>mpb«cd  ttf  youfvj;  inrtT,  who  vrljlini5l>  Appjopii- 
^c  Itiii  time  iivr^i^  ^y  PtJirti  Hi  itniiv^ment  on 
Surtd^^iil  tot  t\]d;  [>i>r)tfh'E!:  of  fn-ttnicvinj;  tJ^me  wl>rH(« 
itituat^bn  Ui  lUe  nrmkn  iE  impoMiblc  L>y  otb^r  mtanit 
to  "j'lr+in  cducit^fiJi. 

by  thU  QnLAU'i  A  liuLible  purpose  b  wrved  ^  tbdsc 
chikiren  who  wmitd'  utherwike  be  wandering  the 
suL'^ts  9n  dun4ay»,  contracting  habits  of  vlcct  are 


asefully  employed  in  storing  their  minds  witft 
knowledge  during  school  hours;  and  a  decree  of 
emulation  is«o  far  excited,  that  numbers  of  them 
areletrningthehleftiontat  home,  when  In  other 
circumptances  they  mifrht,  and  in  all  probabBiCf 
wiiuld,  be  wasting  their  time  in  falleneai  or  laii- 
chief. 

M7rnW....AtCo1eraIne.  Robert  KvIe,esq.ofLaii- 
rdhill.  to  Miss  Murray  of  Cookstown. 

Mr.  Wm.  Waugh  of  Londonderry,  to  Mhs  Cocl^- 
rane  of  Artcliffe,  near  Coleraine. 

Mr.  Michael  Mooney  to  Mia  BuUen,  both  of  Bel- 
fasft.  ^    - 

Mr.  Feter  M'Cofblck  to  Miss  ^titt,  both  of  Bel- 
fast. 

Mr.  John  Marshall,  of  MOItown,  to  Miss  Crocket, 
of  Newtowneunniagham. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Storey,  to  Miai  £.  ReUly,  both  of 
Ncwry. 

Mr.  Anthony  Daviaon,  of  KQIileagh,  to  Mia  E. 
Ru»*c],  of  Ballymaconaell. 
'  Surgeon  Tohmton,  iif  the  navy,   to  Misi  Arm* 
sttong,  of  Brookborough. 

Mr.lniillip  Watson,  Capteln  of  the  ship  Peneve- 
ranee,  to  Mia  Brown  uf  Kinssk* 
'  Mr  John  Munn,  to ,  MbfS  Hasfett,  both  of  Derrv. 

itaf^.—At  Belfast,  Mr.  Joim'Smylie. 

At  I>undonald,tlie  Rev.  Jacob  HaUett. 

Sear  Coagh,  Mn.'  Bnylo. 
[rs.  Morrell,  o£  Ballyqidn,  co.  Derry. 
At  Antrim,  Mr.  Alexander  Kirkpatrlck. 
Mrs.  Cochrane,  of  Colersine* 
At  Carnmon^v,  Mn.  lane  Suuntoo. 
A  Liffbrd,  Mr.  David  Fyke,  and  Mr.  John  Evam, 
aged  90. 
Rev.  E.  Storey,  of  Bokead,  co.  Cavaa. 
Mr.  Samuel  KwbitMo,  of  Warlng-ctrect,  EeUa^it. 

uigiiizea  oy  ^^^jv^'v^p^iw 
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Crookedstone.  *«»•  wtltcr  G»lbr4ith,  dObcuung  miitUttr  at 

At  Pwrudown,  Ret.  Oeoige  BUdccr,  Vicar  oC      LoodonUcny.  . 

l«gOy  CO.  Afoaagh.  Near  RantUUtowo,  Mi«  EUu  Agn«w . 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT, 

From  April  20,  ////  ^./y  2n. 
Tui  pre^nt  season  has  proved  oae  ut  the  latest  that  can  be  recollected  for  uptvnrds 
of  M^ir^  years,  and  since  the  dry  weather  net  in,  we  have  had  so  great  a  contiuiiuuce 
at   cold  easterly  winds,  that  very  little  vegetation  has  en.^ueJ. 

Tb«  great  demand  for  hay  even  at  the  present  advanced  time  of  the  year,  Hhows 
tbe  extraordinary  backwardness  of  the  Spring,  and  unltts<  the  ensuing  suiumcr  pruvt- s 
extramely  favoniable,  there  is  much  reason  to  expect  a  later  harvest  than  has  been  ex- 
perienced for  many  years. 

It  is  A  favonrable  circumstance  for  the  conntry,  that  so  preat  a  proportion  of  the  oats 
that  are  aowd,  isof  that  kind  called  the  Potatoe  Odt^:,  which  not  only  ripens  earlier, 
but  may  be  cot  in  a  greener  state  than  any  of  the  other  ^pecies,  without  injury  tu 
the  crop. 

Tbe  wheat  crops  continue  to  look  well,  but  the  barley  nnd  ontsare  not  suHiciently  ad- 
▼anccd  tu  allow  of  any  judfrroent  being  formed  of  their  fbtuie  state. 

A  good  deal  of  flax>seed  it  is  presunied  has  been  sown  this  year,  hut  it  is  not  easy 
to  d«;temiiDe,  what  the  result  may  be ^  the  baikwardness  uf  the  season  has  proti acted 
tbe  sowing  much  beyond  the  most  favourable  time  and  irt  is  to  be  feared  a  great  deal  of 
the  seed  that  was  saved  last  year  is  of  inferior  quality  and  will  not  be  productive  ;  if 
the  ensuing  snoimer  proves  favourable  for  savingseed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  farmers  will 
avail  themselves  of  it.  The  great  lo<sand  disappointment  that  lately  were  occasion- 
ed by  the  Want  of  a  timely  supply  of  foreign  seed,  clearly  show  the  necessity  of  if  ii- 
Aeriog  ourselves  less  dependant  on  Other  couniries  for  the  raw  inuterial  of  our  stapl«) 
nianufactare,  and  although  tbe  humidity  of  our  climate  mny  sometimes  throw  consider* 
able  obstructions  in  onr  way,  as  in  the  case  of  la^t  year,  we  ought  not  to  suffer  our* 
selves  to  be  discouraged  from  persevering  in  the  attempt. 

Tbe  demand  for  dry  cattle  has  not  been  as  brisk  as  usaa)  at  this  season,  principally 
owing  to  the  backwardness  of  the  Sprint,  indeed  cbe  greater  (lart  of  those  that  hitve 
been  brought  to  market,  are  in  very  bad  condition  ^  a  scarcity  of  fodder  nnd  want  of 
grass  have  produced  this  effect,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  until  the  occupiers 
of  land  more  generally  get  into  the  practice  of  laying  down  their  tit  Ids  with  grass- 
seeds,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  nature,  which  iu  exhausted  giound  seldom  produces  a 
sole  of  grass  suflictertt  for  feeding  cattle  in  less  than  three  years,  and  mostly  it  not 
always  encourages  sUch  a  growth  of  ^ucedb,  a>  impoverishes  tbe  soil  instead  of  help, 
mg  it. 

The  prices  of  grain  have  not  advanced  since  la«t  report ;  the  extraordinary  rise  in 
provisions  so  positively  predicted  to  be  the  consequence  of  allowiug  the  stills  to  work 
has  not  taken  place. 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 

Failuhs,  by  their  frequency' and  niai^nitude,  continue  to  nbrm  the  Comin«?rcial 
world,  and  aibrd  a  practical  refutation  of  the  pompous  state  of  the  Kmpire,  us  set 
forth  by  tbe  English  prime  Minister  on  his  opening  the  budgrt.  The  lottery  of  spt  - 
cttlation  has  latterly  been  adverse  to  tbe  da»hers  ;  the  regulur  channels  of  truiie  have 
been  closed,  not  less  by  the  absurd  regulations  of  our  Orders  in  Council*  than 
by  tbe  decrees  of  the  French  #aler.  The  system  of  papir  has  exiewdtd  too  far, 
and  in  oor  immediate  district  tbe  issue  of  private  bauk-uoies  ha 5  been  too  extuii- 
bive,  as  bat  been  evinced  by  the  quantity  that  flowed  in  on  the  banks  for  paxuienr, 
and  clearly  manifatted,  that  too  much  paper  was  afloat,  more  than  a  heuhhlul  ciicutu- 
tioD  could  absorb.  But  these  things  work  their  own  remedy.  Less  papt.r  uiust  oe  is- 
sued, and  men  in  trade  must  take  in  their  sails,  in  the  present  hard  blowing  weatiicr. 
lu  the  late  calm,  many  actef  with  too  confident  notions  of  security  :  they  looked  uo 
Kirther  tbaii  to  the  presentAoment,  and  \v tide  paper  could  be  easily  exchanged  lor^^- 
^f,  heedlessly  proceeded.... 
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4o6  I^turaitst^is  Report.   -  [shj. 

**  !le.c»r^Ie«8  f^t  the  sweeping  ikhirlciih^'s  ^waV, 

ThflS  bu«h»dingimiir.'pt>^.  e*»pwjtii  W»tv'bitnnprty.*»  •   ^.   v^ 

More  flfti-st^tf  ftrHvtfitlthan  t^i«'e*p^ied  or  was  nccetwry  forihe  deaitma,  IW-Wft 
•bout  two  thirds  of  the  <}ttAiiiity  of  former  years,  ha«  been  purrhaJHrd.  It  ic  hop«l 
that  thiidtjficiency  in  the  demand  i«  itot  e«»9«d  by  lea«  ««x-«e«*  being  sown,  but  by 
more  beinjr  saved  last  year  in  »niall  quantities  by  the  farmer*,  than  had  been  cakolat- 
ed  on.  U  is  curiou*  to  see  our  lri»h  fnaiice  mini:*!*!'  reeUr  Ho  the  uieasure  of  bnofiDf 
a  bill  into  parliament  to  cover  the  importers  of  the  bad  flax-seed,  which  last  year  bad 
been  sent  over  to  this  country  under  ihc  authority  of  the  inspector*  sent  by  «l»e  IWKa. 
Wrd  to  fiiijtland  to  piocore  a  supply  of  flax-seed,  and  who  uudoubtcdly  wern.  oH 
Tery  discriminating?  in  the  quality  of  the  seed,  which  ihey  branded,  as  if  ii  woukl  md 
have  been  better  to  have  wanted  a  Mipply  altoitetb^  rather  than  be  tantaliaed  with 
need  unfit  for  sowing,  the  whole  business  affords  co^firmation  oC  ibc  opinion*  often 
teiteraud  in  th«se  reports,  that  the  niMJority.of  the  ineetin«  of  linen  draprra  mi  Ar- 
maeh  Acted  cxfrem*»y  injudiciously.  Thtv  Wft  in  motion,  by  their  address,  a  plan, 
which  h«»i>roduced  many  jiicowveiiitnccs  all  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  the 
,  aimple  right  forward  course  of  pctitioiiiiig  against  the  Orders ni  Council,  a-^  in  co^;iMir« 
•tion  with  the  interruption  of  the  Baltic  trade,  being  the  cause  of  the  defective  supply 
Of  AaV'Seed.  UntH  the  System  of  coinmercial  warfare  is  given  up  by  our  Rovemmmt^ 
and  greater  liberaiity  practided  towards  neutrals  trade  will  be  continually  AMnofed 
aud  subject  to  all  the  risque  and  daujfers  to  which  it  has  Utterly,  l^een  so  reosartably 
cxpoMd,  for  to  the  uncertainties  aruiu«  froui  this  cause,  may  Jairly  be  refen^d  meny 
of   the  bankruptcies. M'hich  now  distress  and  agitate  the  commercial  world. 

The  linfen  trade  continurs  ivithout  much  auieudmenL  Muiy  of  the  lint*it9  vhicfa 
m'ere  bought  on  specuUition  about  18  months  ago,  have  lately  been  sold;  but  on  >..-'b 
terms  a?  to  leave  little  enci>urngen:eiit  to  renew  a  further  apeculatiou  io  SMuufactarrs, 
nor  is  this  ditfappointment  to  be  regretted,  for  from  tbiu  uoadviseil  aod  pernicioos  kpe- 
iJulntion  th«j  pieieirt  di^^tressiug  situation  of  the  linen  trade  is  fairly  deduciWe, 

The  stale  of  exchange  and  discount  has  net  varied  much  from  the  i«port  of  lafi 
iDontb,  except  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  mouth  both  have  been  a  litiW  lower. 


NATURALIST'S  fiEPOKT. 

From  ^prit  *Jl),  tut  May  ^ 
Mrld  Spring  n-tnrns.  and  leads  tht  rosv  h6iir>, 
Awakes  again  the  ZKphrrs,  birds,  anti  Aowei », 
A«vakes  my  lyre  ;  hut  how  attune  my  lay  ? 
Ati  1  when  earth  ihrows  her  niourniii'^  garbawdy. 
When  hill!«,  and  meeds,  and  every  irerdanl  grove. 
Simile  With  re»iv#rt|rha|/e,  and  joy,  ahd  lo*c. 
Let  others  celebrate  the  |»ooip  of  war. 
Place  gli^rioo-  Victory  on  her  thundtfing  car, 
l.et  Atreu^*  cup  their  hands  with  criit):«on  stain. 
Flora  invitef-.  1  sing  her  lovely  reign  ; 
1  HIM?  h(»>v  Art  (be  imperfect  landsicnpe  aids, 
Diiectb  the  flowerji,  the  waters,  lawns  aud  shades. 

De  LiLLe« 

In  the  eirlior  ages,  men  who  introduced  n*ieful  animaU  or  plants  r^cefveO  f  he  v^ne* 
irntioM  of  thi'ir  cuuotrymen,  and  at  their  death  were  suppose4l  to  olRain  a  plaee 
ituiong  tlie  cele:»tial  h*^ings  who  presided  over  the  universe,  a  ltd  in  liter  times  the 
tnuniphai'k  hefoes  6i  Kome  gloried  m  di.%playing  amooc  the  spoils  from  the  conqvered 
ail  orange,  an  apricot,  a  peach  and  a  cherry  tree*— Recent  diseeveriea  give  n* 
iv3M>ii  to  believe  that  large  as  is  otir  coUcvtjon  of  uaf^l  *"<)  pleksartt  plants,  nmaber^ 
yet  remain  to  i>e  added,  well  worthy  our  attention.  In  the  year  W99,  few  regarded 
the  laich,  now  the  pride  of  our  grove.*,  as  worthy  tbeacicutien  of  a' lemiiblvibanfbdug 
then  only  cultivated  \w  a  ctitiouH  hut  K-nder  exotic.  . 

The  Green  Tea  from  China,  um  a  »hrub,  and  the  beautiful  SnpluiraiH  ffo«  !f*w 
2eal'.ind,  Trained  against  a  wall,  uie  now  tuffiuiently  hanly  to  benf  the  cold  of  onr 
t\'«nters.  And  no  one  believed  that  the  univcrsaUy  adtni|t:d  Fuschia,  nnrtled  «^htmrp<* 
netting  rare  in  the  hOt-hou»e,  so  Utt.  as  the  year  )'<t>^,  wna  hsrdy  |ierreniat,  fit  foi^ 
(t\wcy   yictsinludeofourcli;inate,  umii  1  ventured^  judging.of  its  hardiinrMy  by  -caai* 
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paring  the  temperature  of  Chlfi  with  that  of  Ireland,  to  plant  it  \n  the  open  air. 
Tbe««  instances  it  19  hoped  will  induce  others  to  try  similar  experiments,  and  a:*  the 
present  lime  in  the  season  above  all  others  favourable  for  turning  oat  the  tender,  m- 
mates  of  the  Oreen-honseand  Cons«*rvatory»  the  oppoitunity  should  not  be  l^tjj/ if 
not  planted  early  in  the  season  their  shooting  will  be  too  much  prolonged,  aDrl*9be 
early  frosts  of  Autumn  will  do  irreparable  damage,  by  impeding  their  future  growth 
and  thereby  establish  an  opinion  of  their  being  too  tender,  althoui^  the  plants  by 
proper  attention  to  time,  soil,  and  situatiou  are  well  calciilated  to  bear  the  severeit 
cold  of  Ireland. 

April  21  Saw  two  or  three  Common  Swallows  (Hirqndo  Rnsttca)  white    Flowering 
Cinqnefoil  (Potentilla  alba)   Italian   Squills  (Scilla  Italics)  ftod    Wild 
Plum  (Prunus  domestica)  flowering:. 
29,  Nettle     Butterflies  (Papilio   Urttca)  appearing. 

25,  Perfoliate  leaved  Crowfoot  (  Ranunculus  amplexicaule)  Nodding  flowered 
fciar  of  Rethlem  (Ornitbogalum  nutans)  and  Grocus-leave4  Ixia  (Ixia 
Bulbocodium)  flowering. 

24,  Star  I  Anemone   (Anemone  hortensis)  Vtrnal   Adonia  (Adonis  Vernalis) 
Cuckoo  flower  (Cardamine  pratensis)  flowering,  Marsh  Marigold^Caltbs 
•pahistris)  in  full  flower. 
25r  Land  Rail  (Gallinula  Crex)  /irfived,  andcallinjr. 

26,  Beautiful  S(]uill  (Scilla  amaenn)Starwort  (Stellaria  nemorum)  flowering. 

27,  Spotted  leaved  Orchis  (Orchis  maculata)  flo^vering,  Cucicoo' (Cuculus 
canorus)  arrived,  and  calling.  White  spotted  butterfly  (PaptliaiSgena) 
appearing. 

29,.Common  house  fly  (Mnsca  domestica)  appearing. 
30,Reed  Warbler  (Sylvia  Arundinacea)  arrived.. 
May  1,  Mediteranean  tieath  (Erica   Mediterauea)   Canadian  Rosebay  (Rho«1ora 
Canadensis)  and  Marsh  Violet  (Viola  palustris)  flowering.    Orange  tipped 
Butterfly  (Papilio  Cardamine) appearing. 
3,  Common  Broom  (Spartium  Scoparium)  flowering. 
5,  Italian  Bell  Flower,  (Scilla  Companulata)  flowering. 
6^  Common    Harebell  (Scilla  nutans)   Stemletis  Gentian  (Qentiana  acanlit) 

flowering^   Fieldfares  (Turdns  Pilaris)  not  yet  left  us. 
9,  Scarlet  Siberian  Crab  (Pyr'us  prunifolia)  flowering. 

12,  Asiatic  Ulobe  Rannnculu!)  (Troilltus  Asiaticus)  flowering. 

13,  White  throat  (Sylvia  ciniM-ea)  arrfved.  ' 

14,  Shinine;  leaved  Geranium  (Geranium  luciduni)  flowering. 

15^  Bush  Vetch  (VtoiaSeputm)  Birds-foot  Trefoil  (Lotus  Cornicntahit)  MillK 
wort  (Polyffalaoflicinalts)M'otnitaiii  Avens  (Geum  Rivale)  and  Apple  trees 
(Pyrus  Mains)  flowering.  Grass  hopper  Warbler  (Sylvia  X^custella) 
arrived. 

16,  Labrador  Tea  (Ledum  la^folium)  flowering. 

18,  Glaucus  leaved  Kalmia  (Kalmia  glauca)  floweriug. 

20,  Germander  Speedwell  (Veronica  Chamoedrys)  Mountain  Speedwell 
(Veronica  Montana)  and  White  Lilac  (Syrioga  Vulgaris  alba)  flowering. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  April  20,.  liU  May  2a 
'    -April  21,  30,     .     .     .    Cold  dry  days. 
i        May  1,3,..      .    Cold  dry  days. 
I  4, Cloudy,  cold,  frosty,  wit  ha  hail  shower  in  the  noming. 

5,  .      .    .      .   Cloudy,  cold,  ice  in  soioe  places  nearly  an  inch  tbi«k« 

6,  7,     .     .      .   Cold  dry  day. 

8,  .      .     .      .   Wet,  windy,  android. 

9,  16,     .     •     .    Cold  dry  days. 

IT,    .      .      .     .    Cold  dry,  a  shower  of  hail  at  night* 
18«    .      »     •    .   Fine,  some  drops  of  rain. 
19,  20»    .    ..    .    Fine  days. 
,The  Barometer,  notwitbstaading  the  changes  which  took  place  fhnn  wet  to  drjr,  ez» 
perienced  little  change,  varying  little  either  above  or  below  30  inches. 
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The  TbermomeUr  at  this  aeaiion  expcriencet  greater  changes  in  few  hoars  thai 
}t  does  in  all  pro]i>ability  at  any  other,  for,  notwithstanding  a  considerable  cold  prei^aiU 
d«riog  the  tima  the  sun  is  helow  the  horizon,  in  a  few  hours  after  sunrise  it  atceiKis 
taA  contiderahje  height,  on  the  mdrniug  of  the  6th  of  May  it  was  obverved  at  6  a.m. 
tidi^^t  and  at  9  A*M.  it  had  risen  to  44.  Th^geneial  t,emperature  of  the  uiornings  hai 
h^en  low  U>r  tha  ae^soo^  it  sel^m  stood  as  high  as  50*  ^  its  highisst  ivas  on  the  30tb  of 
April,  57, 

The  lowest  temperature  was  on  the  8th  of  May  when  it  was  at  39  ;  iu  higJbfL  62, 
00  the  23d  of  April. 

Thiie  prevalent  \f\ni$  |uiye  been  easterly,  ar follows*  S.E.  6  ;  £•  7  ;  N.E.  14  ;  aW. 
fjiHy- 1  tifi^es. 


CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA. 

FOR  JUNE,    1810 

Snd  diy  we  Hive  ite«  Moen  at  ::i  mm.  past  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  without  an  ccUpae.  sashe  k 
ypwui*  <4  ti'VT  Ofle  fburthde^.  t>oMth  ti  theecllptlc. 

5tJi,  The  ilbrirKJc  ef  thz  Monn  Tron\  Venns  is  very  considerably  InaeaKd,  .and  she  is  betpten  the  tut 
ftnt  vui>  of  thr  LitUc  Tio^  ;  ^iB.t.ht  id  32  deg.  92  mln,  from  the  ^t  of  the  Lion. 

tOth,  The  Moon  If  ht  ow^  t^tt  ncif  to  the  seconA  of  the  Vfrein,  the  most  western  of  the  five  stan  ta 
thf  Tfljnjile ;  awT  jt  9,  ihc  i*  li5  4tv.  ;»  min.  from  Splcain  the  Virgin. 

i^th.  She  iMres  the  fncrUU  it  f1  mio.  oast  10,  luTing  below  her  the  second  of  the  Scorpion,  to  the 
weflt»  md  Aiitxrei  iind  Sj^tiirn.  lo  the  e^it  of  the  meridian,  Antares  being  the  lowest.  Tlie  groape*  tbeic- 
fenK,  futmeA  hy  thr^c  c^bjtf  ti  durtn;;  tf^Yiidit,  b  ealcnhted  to  excite  oor  attemlon.  At  9,  slic  is  tf  dcg. 
^3  min.  itom  the  fint  of  the  Vlrpn,  ^nd  £«  deg.  26  min.  from  the  first  of  the  Eagle. 

QOih,  Or  thli  ilAf  the  mpid^tf  of  t^e  Moon**  coorac  will  be  noticed  by  the  great  increase  of  her  distaaoe* 
rificc  J*st  rjiRtii.  frpfp  the  two  fint  itr,rs  of  the  Goat.  She  paaaes,  during  the  night,  the  Ikie  bcfwcca 
the  (tcont  of  the  wjTerbearrr  jndthe  small  start  in  the  Uil  of  the  Goat. 

£$th,  She  riaeiin  Che  m^miinp  under  the  filth  atar  of  the  Fishes;  the  fourstara  in  theaQiuu«bt^tt 
A  corMiFdrable  dritancr  ibti^c  her, 

MprciiTt  1«  In  hu  ififrriar  cn*i junction  on  the  21st,  fai  the  mondng,  and  of  com^  every  evening  before 
ih^ttlitJC  iMSTf^lve  I1A  fewer  apiMirtunttieiOf  obsenring  Mm  than  the  preceding.  On  tlw  fint  of  tidi 
Tn^nrlu  Venrti  and  chSi  pbuet  vtrlU  uttr^ct  attention  aw  suoaet,  forming  a  qua4vangle  with  the  acvcnth 
and  twelfth  of  the  Twla-i,  v^nut  pxiies  hlnn  but  at  a  considerable  diatanceta*  tliey  are  going  in  coa* 
tnry  dlrectioni  with  respect  to  the  ectl[Aic,  Mercury  a|>prOiichinc  It,  but  Venus  receding  from  it. 

Tents ia  an  rve^jlng  ^ut.nnd  her  duration  above  the  horinoo  every  day  increaaes,  Uiougb  alowly,  licr 
*n9fii«ii  ii  ilircct  tlirE>u(rh  :^h[>i]r  J?  Ucj:     Tiie  Moon  pastes  her  on  the  4tn. 

Man  h  tn  coniunction  wlrh  the  mn  am  the  I^th,  and  of  course  is  an  evening  star  tUl  that  time,  and  a 
mtitmng  liar  aficr.  hut  co  neir  ihe  <im  during  the  Whole  month  chat  he  vrBl  not  attract  attentloii. 

Jkrpiter  is  *  mawnrnv  wtiw  imJ  miir  be  teen  enery  day  for  a  longer  interval  before  taa-ilaetMan  the  pre* 
fMTf»f^i-T;  i'l-  c-^hUr,  I.  .|i,^^r  fF^rughslx  One  fourth  degrefis }  on  thc  ISth,  be  patKB  t^ie  fburth  of 
liic  ^.u..,  ....^  u^  4wv4.^  i.^iu  .L  ^iti  be  i)aaly  apparent,     rhe  Moon  passes  hfm  on  the  2Wi. 

Saturn  pastes  the  mer.  On  the  first,  at  61  min.  before  1,  fn  the  mombig,  and  on  the  19tk,  at  4S  mia. 
.fBtt  lOtat  n^ght,  at  coarse  we  shall  have  good  ftpportunitlet  in  the  coune  of  thii  li^oadi,  lor  anaUag  oar 
observations  on  this  planet.    Tl^e  Moon  patsa  htan  on  the  l^h. 

Rerschcll  is  In  the  mcr.  hearly  at  10, 'on  tlic  nrsc:  he  cundnues  to  recede  from  the  0nt  of  the  Bal- 
aoce»faiaaMCk»  being  yctrogta4e<throaghthfee  one  fourth  deg*.  The  Moon  poitet  him  ob  the  14th. 

ECLIPSES  OF  JUPITER*  SATELLITESL 


\tk  SATE  LUTK. 

2cl  SATEU^Tfe. 

3d  SATELLITE. 

'     Imnteitio'ts^ 

ImmennnNs. 

DAYS        H.      M.      t. 

DAYS.      H.     M.     8. 

DAYS.       H.    M.      s. 

DAYS.         R.      M.       $. 

.    2 

1     32  55 

3 

9      8  20 

7      21  21  441111. 

3 

20     1   31 

6 

32  26  32 

7     23  21  42  E. 

5 

14  30   10 

10 

11  44  27 

15        1  22  51  Im. 

7 

8  58  44 
3  27  21 

14 
17 

1     2  44 
14  20  37 

15        3  22  53  E. 
22        5  23  34  Im. 

0 

«  FIr/i  SauHAn  hi.iJIU^ 

10 

21  55  54' 

21 

3  39     I 

22 

7  23  39  E. 

21 

^S   V  ^ 

12 

16,24  S\ 

•24 

Ve  36  54 

29 

9  24  43  ini. 

S3 

7      15     51 
1      44     21 

14 

10  53     4 

28 

6  15  22 

29 

11  24  51  E. 

20 

JO      12     54 

16 

5  21  39 

28 

14      41     SS 
9       9     56 

17 

23  50  11 

19 

18   18  46 

look  to  tit  right  hard.* 
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Off  T«K  NITRATION  OP  BI|U>8. 

TU6  m'HptiMon  of  various  ftfieoiet 
of  birtfj,    91    ptrtioular    seasons, 
has  attnicted  tbe  notice  of  tlic  learned 
an4    Qurtpui    iu  akiost  every  age ; 
that  the  ^nUents  observed   the  same 
M  evicl^nt  Iron^    the    words    ol    the 
prophfft  ierewahf  who   says,    "the 
^X^rkt  in  the    Hetyen   kuoweth    ber 
affpoH)te4  iim^Sy  and  the  tustle,  and 
thip  ^paiifb  And  the  swallow,  observe 
tb^  iimfi  Qf   thi^r   coming."     From 
these  VfQr^^  of  the  prophet  it  is  phdn 
th4t  ^ever^  kiads  of  birds  were  ob* 
Sfsrved  Uf^  migrate    in    that    country, 
althfui^  from  the  temperature  of  its 
climate  they  might  be   supposed    to 
have  had  less  need  to  chanee  their 
habitation   than  those  here.    Respect- 
ing the  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  some    birds    here,     all     accounts 
hitherto  published  clash  very  mucli; 
indeed  it  is  a  subject  very    difficult 
to    investigate,   as    the    bjrds    wliich 
visit    us    have    difterent     incentives, 
some   comiug    as    it   were    only   to 
breed,    and  rear  their  youn^  while 
others  seea>  by  peculiar   iiisiinot,   to 
come  msreiy  lor  food.     I  have    en* 
deavoured  for  several^   years    past    to 
gather  something  new  on   this  head, 
by  observing  as  minutely  as  possible 
their    disappearance    and     coming; 
hoping  to  add  some  authemic  infor- 
matiop  respecting  their   natural   bis- 
tory,  but  as  yet  I  have    been   rather 
unsuccessful,  bcieig  only  able  t^  ob- 
serve the  time  of  their  coming,  &c. 
without    finding    myself  justified    hi 
making  any  adaitiopal  observations  of 
couseqHcoce.     As  my  attention    was 
chieiy  directed     to     the     common 
birds,  which  visit  us  lale   in  spring, 
or  early  in  summer,  I  shall  mention 
the  earliest  and  latest  tiin^  i  saw  or 
h«are  them  during  my  obaery tf ioft  t 
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also  the  remarks  of  several  eminent 
persons  who  have  written  on  this 
subject;  and  shall  now  begin  with 
the  cuckoo:  concerning  this  bird, 
little  has  been  said  by  the 
naturalist,  and  that  little  not  salb- 
iactory,  some  asserting  that  they  mi« 
grate,  and  others  that  they  do  not, 
but  creep  into  old  Iwllow  trees  &c. 
lying  in  a  torpid  state  the  rest  o6 
the  year:  and  that  they  are  a  species  of 
hawk  whose  pipe  is  mellowed  by 
suckmg  the  eggs  of  other  birds,'' 
Respecting  its  torpidity  of  ten  months, 
1  shall  make  no  comment  as  it  is 
so  very  unreasonable ;  the  opinion 
ofitsbeinga  species  of  hawk,  sceraa 
founded  on  the  shape  of  the  bird, 
and  their  living  by  rapine,  disappear- 
ing as  soon  as  the  other  birds  cease 
to  lay  eggs;  this  is  generally  a  fact, 
but  whether  they  are 

"  An  onnual  guest  in  other  lands,*' 
or  not,  I  cannot  determine.  Of  their 
manner  of  breeding*  accounts  are  al- 
so contradictory,  it  is  said,  and  com* 
raonjy  believed,  that  they  build  no 
nest,  laying  their  egg  in  thp  nes^  of 
another  bird,  which  adopts  it  as  Iier 
own ;  this  bird  is  said  to  be  that 
which  is  us4ally  known  by  the  name 
of  tlie  moss-cheepcr :  Dr.  Jeaner 
says,  they  conui>ouly  lay  t|ieir  egg 
in  the  nest  of  the  hedge  sparrow. 
1^  thf  I/mdpn  monthly  magaziu^ 
fOF  1800,  ^  correspondent  tays.  '*  that 
h^  found  that  season  a  cuckoo's  n^st 
Ofi  th^  giXHind,  with  one  egg,  an4 
oq  bU  examining  it  afterAards  another 
egg,  iha^hc  watched  every  day  fpr 
upwards  of  a  fortnight,  and  always 
fotjn4  a  quckoo  on  the  e^.  At 
length  two  yoqng  qpcs  were  producecl 
witn  a  dark  lead-coloured  down, 
wlHcb  he  saw  the  j^rentp  fped  every 
•d^y  foff  more  dian  a  week,  wheii 
both    old  and     yooAf    disapp^ed* 
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though  (he  latter  #ere  not  half 
fledged^*  A  few  years  ago  i  saw 
t  young  bird  suppc^ed  to  be  a  young 
cuckoo,  it  was  near  the  size  of  a 
toung  magpie,  and  of  a  <Krty  gray 
colour,  of  an  orange  cast  about  the 
mouth,    it  eat   greedily,    of  almost 


any  thing,  and    fived  sfrerat  days^ 
whether  it  v^  really  a  young  cuckoo 
or  not  1  cannot  determine,  but    its 
chirp  *and  appearance   diflfered    from 
all  others  1  ever  saw?  the  earUest  \ 
baTe  seen  any  of  these  birds  was  April 
25  ;  latest,  June  29.    Concerning  the 
swallows,  accounts  are  stilf  more  con- 
tradictory ;  hi  Sweden,  Denmark,  andi 
other    uortbern.    countrks    they   arc 
said  Id    remain   under    water    during 
winter,  but  that  is  certainly  not  the 
case  here;  Mr.  Pennant  supposes  they 
mostly  remain  in  the  country,    under 
ground,  and  mentions  ihat  in  a  cli^ 
near  Whitby,  Yorfcsbire,    on  digging 
out   a  fox,  .whole  bushels  of  swsdlows 
were  found  in  a  torpid  state.    A  per- 
son of  veracity  also  informs  me  of  a 
•imilar  case  in   the  county  of  Antrim. 
Though  I  believe  both  these  accounts 
coming    from     such     a    respectable 
cource,  i  do  not  conceive    it   to   be 
general    with  tfaem  to  lay  themselves 
up  like  insects,    &c.    (perhaps   they 
#ere  both  of  a  particular  species)  as 
many  proofo  are  that  they  generally 
leave  the  country f ;  swifts  and  martins 
retirhig  early    m    autumn,  and    the 
c:ommoii  swallow  about  thelatierend 
df  September.     On    the  evening  of 
the  28th   September,    last   year,    i 
observed  «  mat  number  of  swatfow» 
Dying  ^   backwards      and     forwards, 
screaming  in    an    unusual    manner, 
which  I   suppose    was    a    signal    to 
collect    their     bod^,    as    next   day 
not  one  was  to  be  seen ;  myriads  of 
the  swallow  kind  are  often  seen  tra- 
versing    the     straits    of    Gibralter, 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  south 
to  north,    according    to   the  season, 
also  various  sorts  of  hawks  and  kites; 

*  As   this  iff  the  only  account  I  bare 
5een  uf  the  cuckoos  rearmg  their  voung,  ' 
I  w#uld  be  gUd  if  any   of   your  cor- 
ie«pond«nts  could  fotnisb  any  tfainf   to 
tflucida^e   the  s«il!)«ct. 

t  B*r.  taslrey,  «f  Exeter,  nentions 
seeiug  them  settiiiR  dTiii  rast  nuahers, 
M«ering  a  S.E,  ogorse. 


they  are  said  to  keep  as  fittle  ai 
possible  above  the  ocean,  dying  om 
the  land  :  the  folfowing  are  tbe  earlint 
and  hUesi  periods  I   observed  theot 


April  17,  Common  vwaUcrar, 

15,  IKQiite  niinped  ouL 

23,  Und  raU  firit  heanL 


■     >     •     ^B"  % 


ihe  land-rail,  or  corn-crake,  ii 
also  baid  to  migrate,  which  b  roaae- 
what  more  remarkable  thaa  of  a^ 
of  the  former,  it  being  a  bird  vety 
unwiiyng  to  fly,  and  seeminglT  not 
well  accommodated  for  leng  %bls; 
they  are  said  to  retire  to<  ^tosie. 
having  been  often  caught  KgbAaa  on 
ships  in  the  channel  %m  bay  of  ft»- 
cay;  thr>  commonly  visit  us  about 
the  beginning  of  May,  tbe  earliest  I 
nave  heard  them  call  was  April  23, 
and  latest  August  10  ;  1  have  however 
known  them  caught  in  fields  aboot 
the  roots  of  hedges  several  weeks 
after.  1  shall  now- conclude  these  rf^ 
marks  and  extracts,  hopmg  that  some 
more  successful  observer  will  com- 
municate      hk     remarks     on     this 

s"i^j«cf  S.M.S. 

C.  rtrgiu, 

^  For  the  Beifast  Monthly  Magazine. 

A  DIALOGUB   ON   TA8TB* 

been  seeking  you.    Where  have  you 
been? 

Chm-les,  I  have  just  been  pavina 
a  visit  to  Mrs.  M.  We  had  a  mn^ 
extraordinary  dispute  on  the  sut^ 
ot  taste,  and  we  <liifeiod  most  cua. 
pietely. 

Uetir^.    How  was  tbat,  Charles  ? 

Utarles.  You  know  1  have  great 
pretensions  to  a  taste  -  in  barses,  aad 
1  was  telling  her  that  I  bad  just 
given  a  very  large  sum  of  aooeyibr 
a  very  fine  hmiter. 

Hemy.  And  1  suppoae  she  con« 
denMied  your  extravagance. 

Charles,  bhe  dkl^  and  haghed  at 
what  she  called  my  folly. 

Henry.  1  do  not  wonder  at  it- 
How  could  a  man  of  taste  sB«d  alt 
his  money  on  horses? 

Charles.  Whv,  Henry,  I  might  as 
well  ask  yoo,  how  a  roan  of  taste 
coukl  pay  a  thousand  pounds,  as  you 
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id  «  fev  days  ago,  iat'part  of  the^bo^ 
f  a  WotMc  of  Alcibiadcs*  dog}  or 
a^tlier  tor  what  they  toid  you  was  so  : 
tiougli  I  suppose  it  is  very  uncer^ 
ftin. 

Menry^  Uncntaio!  it  is  a  most 
UKloubted  lact. 
Gioriu,  How  do  you  koow  it? 
Hemry.  By  the  elegance  of  the 
WesagQ ;  by  the  spirit  of  the  execu* 
ion ;  iiothu>g  equal  to  it  was  cyer 
produced  by  the  noderos..  1  was 
9fry  fortunate  in  getting  so  good  a 
Bargain ;  1  would  have  given  two 
LUouMod  pounds  rather  than  have 
oiissed  iL 

CkarleM.    Well,   well,  Henry,   you 
spend  your  moiiey  ia   antiquities,    i 
apeod  mine  in  horses:  and  we  botb. 
sbow    our    taste    hy    doing   so,    no 
doubt 

Hetim,  But  Charles«  do  you  tell 
bow  Mrs.  M —  shows  her  taste  and 
spends  her  money  i  1  should  like  to 
bear  an  accoNot  of  her  jewels. 

.  CkarUt.  Jewels !  I  do  not  believe 
she  has  any  in  the  world,  except  her 
lovely  children;  which  aic  jewels  iu^ 
deed. 

Henry,  Then  I  suppose  she  spends 
a  great  deal  at  the  card  table. 

CharUs^  I  never  could  account  for 
it,  but  sure  I  am,  she  never  slu 
dowu  to  a  card  table.  You  never 
could  fucss  bow  she  spends  her  mo- 
ney. 
Hemy.  Do,  tell  me* 
,CkarU9,  Son»e  oiher  time,  1  will 
exphun  the  whole  of  it  to  you.  At 
present  i  must  go  to  see  a  beautiful 
curri<^le  and  a  pair  of  horses,  that 
are  to  be  sold  by  auction;  1  am 
afraid  1  shall  mm  them.  Good 
morning.        

f6r  the  Beffast  ManUUy  Magaung, 

aTANLir  AVD  lfORLAND....a  T^UC. 

1HAVE  often  wondered  that  to 
noble  a  feeling  as  gratitude,  and 
so  natural  to  all  degrees  of  people 
13  so  short-lived,  however  strongly 
it  ts  felt  at  first  It  is  a  virtue  we 
have  from  nature,  and  is  felt  bv 
every  heart  which  is  not  made  caT- 
lotts  by  vice,  but  it  is  of  Kttle  use 
to  us.  if  not  properly  directed  by 
reiecdon.  Hence  we  see  the  poorer 
^Umcs  of  the  people  who  »re  quit^ 


overpower^  with  gratitude  at  the 
first  donation,  become  less  and  less 
obliged  at  every  time  thev  are  served, 
till  ultimately  they  Iook  no  longer 
upon  it  as  an  obligation,  but  as  a 
right.  Some  sick  people  who  from 
being  continually  attended  during  a  long 
illness,  £ir  from  being  thankful  for  (he  at- 
tentions of  their  friends,  grow  cross  and 
peevish  to  those  who  have  had  so  much 
anxiety  about  them.  Hence  children 
too  frequently  show  so  little  regard 
to  their  parents ;  and  the  world,  in 
general,  show  so  little  to  their  Cre* 
ator,  although  we  ,all  know  that  every 
blessing  we  «fnjov  comes  from  him. 
Stanley  and  MorUnd  were  schooU 
fellows.  Stanley  was  much  older  than 
Morland,  and  had  protected  him  from 
the  rudeness  of  other  boys;  this 
more  than  congeniality  of  sentiment 
was  the  beguming  of  their  friendship  ; 
disparity  of  age  unfitted  them  to  be 
otherwise  intimate. 

They  left  school  and  almost  fbraot 
each  other,  when  Stanley  heard  by 
accident  that  Morland's  estate  was  to 
be  sold  to  answer  the  debts  of  a 
bankfr  to  whom  be  had  lent  his 
name.  The  benevolent  heart  of  Stan- 
ley felt  as  keenly  for  his  young  friend 
as  if  it  were  himself  that  suffered, 
and  without  a  moment's  reflection,  he 
wrote  to  Morland,  requesting  him  to 
come  and  live  m  his  family  till  some 
more  agreeable  situation  offered.-* 
Morland  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  being  a  burden  to  his  friend,  and 
did  not  without  much  persuasion  con* 
seat:  at  length  he  came,  and  found 
every  thing  to  his  satisfsction,  a  kind 
friend,  a  happy  £amilv,  and  a  hearty 
welcome  Uom  all  ;> his  heart  was  full 
of  gratitude.  Stanley  did  every  thing 
to  make  ttie  obligation  light  to  his 
visitor,  and  took  every  traubje  to 
look  out  for  a  situation  for  him. 

Years  rolled  on  and  Morland  be* 
gan  reall  V  to  feel  at  home ;  he  became 
more  inditferent  about  getting  an  em- 
ployment; he  felt  himself  happy  ^•— 
bis  independent  spirit  was  almost  ex* 
tiuguisbed,  he  was  gradually  forgetting 
the  donor.  He  liad  already  resided 
eight  years  with  Siaiiley,  when  an  ad- 
vantaf^ous  situation  ofifered  for  a 
yo|ing  man  of  respectability.  Idleness 
had  become  agreeable  to  Morland,  and 
the  springs  ot  aaion  in  Lb.  mind  had 

uigiiizea  oy  •^.jv^'v^p^iw 
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iMt  their  fchrticity;  he  h^dno  desire 
Xo  be  useful ;    bemg  so  long  without 
any  object  in  view  but  his  o«ni  gra- 
tification,   he  now  cared  for  nothing 
dse.      tie  was  unused  to  reflectknv 
and  was  only  actuated  by  the  feelingt 
of   the  niomeni.      1  he  hmt  eflerves^ 
cence    uf    gratitude  had    long   since 
subsided,  afid  he  received  tlie  tntelli» 
gence  of  changing  his  pkce  of  abode, 
with  a  forced    politeness,  though  otn 
viously  with  ill-huinour    and   discuci*- 
tent;    his  friend  now  perceived  that 
be  bad  ^cted  improdeaily  by  indue* 
ing  Morlaad  to    spend  the    prime  of 
his  life  in  idleness,  and  perceiving  his 
tentinienU  by    his  looks,  encouraged 
him  to   employ  his    present  time  in 
making    up    for  so  much    leisure.*^ 
They  parted    but    not  cordially ;  ii«- 
pesKity  made  Morland  exert  himaeH^ 
and  it  was  knig  before  he  oyt'^i^rew  ihe 
bad  habits  he  fa^d  acquired*    H  ii  friend 
was    soon    forgotten.         I  he    advice 
Stanley  had   gi^en  Morland    at    the 
last  pasting  more  than  counteriMitanced 
jthe  years  of  satisfaction  he  liad  pass- 
ed.   Had  Moi fauid  possesved  a  sounder 
judgment,  and  given  htmseif  time  to 
reflect,  he  would  not  bate  felt  such 
lively  feelings  of    gratitude  at  0rst; 
he  would  perceive  his  friend's  bene* 
volent  heart  was  giatilied  by  treaHng 
him  kincMy,  and  he    would  have  en- 
deavoured to  be  useful  to  hit  bene- 
factor wbiie  be  resjded  with  him,  «nd 
have  *i8ed  every  exertion  to  g^t  jnto 
some    empk>yment    however    trifling, 
as  m«jch  lor  the  sake  of  making  him- 
self an  useful  member   of  the  coat- 
munity»  as  of  becoming  indepemlt^it ; 
pot  to  lessen    his  debt    of  gratitude 
to  bis  friend,  but  to  be   belter  satii^ 
lied  with  bimftelf.  Z« 

-For  the  Belfast  Mofitfily  Afagaiin^. 

Tirs  TRruKrpHs  or'wAK....A  dialogi/E. 

AS  i  was  riding  along  the  higli-noad 
a^^w  days  ago  with  a  newspa- 
per in  tpy  hand,  reading  the  •ghtious 
ixpioi/s^  u^  soinc'  of  otir  great 
men,  1  overtook  a  gh^  with  ^  child 
on  her  back,  ^r<lly  able  to  walk  ; 
the  following  diiil6gue  todk    piaceJ^— 

GefiiUman,  Wheie  are  you  gofng 
mjr  good  girl,  you  <eem  tailly  ttred  f 

^rL    I  am  ^uing  Tp  the  Ootttoty 


Omknkm^  Where  it  Vo«r  Iuk- 
btnd? 

Gf  r/.  He  is  gone  tb  Spain,  aad  I 
have  not  a  farthine  to  support  my^ 
self  and  poor  child  that  is  now  aj* 
iof  on  my  back  m'th  hanger;  aad 
what  is  worse,  f  a^i  sure  i  ^AmA 
never  «te  mv  h«sbaod  agaili,  W 
then  it  such  dread. ol  tidiH^  hi  Ibe 
newapa|)er.  1  he  army  hare  suflbed 
the  greatast  distresi  in  bpaiii  (tms 
ran  down  her  cheeks  a^  sbe  aooke.) 
I  .^ave  her  a  trifle  a»d  iMe  c^i 
an4  began  to  read,  hut  the  neas 
which  had  belore  appeared  ao  gWiiaus 
now  filled  me  with  horror.  1  theo^ 
of  the  many  poor  cnntnres  Ml'  aii- 
d6ws  and  orplians  merely  to  ftraiify 
the  unfeeling  crarmgs  of  awrtalinii 

FbrOuB^ati  MontMfy  BtagOam, 

OH  iftDfOCRYTV. 

1AM   psrrticntarly  fond    df  titemf 
medfocrtty  i^c\\  applied.    By  me* 
dioeritv,  f  mean  a  pt^on  who   pos* 
sesaes  modefate  talents  and  w^ersfe 
fortune,    contributing   nH>derately    la 
hh  ha^ipiness.     His  tafenis  mtial  nei- 
ther ba  watted  in  idleness,  nor  ex* 
travagantly  lavished  bv   afferthig   to 
show   more    genius   than  he    really 
possesses.     In  the    one  'csR^e    he   n 
gftieraHy  reptsted  afupid  ainl   HaHy 
becomes  so ;  in  the  other  he  rrnden 
himself  ridiculdM  after  a  snoit  Boo- 
rish.   Aut  4f  all  is   managed  weH,  a 
nnm  with  a  tolerable   undentanding 
nniy  gam  a  good   stock  of    wisddin, 
and  he  a  reasonable,  instructive-cofn* 
panbn.     With  a  moderate  tasre,  tiefl 
dnrei^ted  ufyder  "the  guidance  of  Mi 
understanding,  he  will  feel  feal  plea- 
sure himself,  and  afford    pleasure  to 
others. 

With  moderate  weaHh  he  can  be- 
nefit ihe  poor,  and  render  hh  hMse- 
hoki  comfortable ;  by  Mdulain^  ao 
immoderate  expertaticais  and  hopes, 
the  ocourrencei  of  life  will  inake 
hirti  moderatety  happy*  A  tnao,  thus 
dinetted  by  r^on,  wiM  possess  fcfT 
m^  Happiness^  than  Uie  man  whaie 
mind  is  more  ridily  foitishcdy  and 
who  has  jnore  weihh^  hut  who  m^ 
naa«8  badly.  Is  it  mil  a  maf«  pkasiag 
si^t  te  see  a  tmal),  plain  house,  hejft 
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[(trt-altoA  of  vr«ll  Ytianagt^  tii«cliocri« 
f  makH  uft  ^fDMve  that  it  is  in 
M  ^wer  #f  aU  to  tie  Mifliciteiitlj 
me^  igneeable  ftftdofeful.  I'hevime 
sasontng  mty  b«  applted  to  personal 
eailly,  whicii  is  fiot  long  engaging 
jtCf^  It  be  tccompaniKil  by  a  goo(l> 
leasing  coanteitance.  Our  tf«eiing9 
bo  ougiil  tf»  ht  weW  regii1at«l; 
tilfts  ttiey  are  to,  «rr  can  b«  of  no 
lore  advantage  to  our  friemM,  than 
f  we  were  unfeeling.  Eren  moder- 
te  talents  ar«  wot  neeettary  voreniWr 
IS  amiable  or* useful.  U,  like  Sir 
I  ugh  Tyrold,  in  Miss  lUimey**  eK- 
ettent '  novel  «C  **  Camilla,''  the  heart 
e  fell  of  goodnets  and  kindnen  ttie 
ead  nay  be  void,  and  thus  gtwUness 
nhoumled  by  reason,  may  be  hurt- 
j1  to  our  friends. 

Let  OS  be  b'ghly  gifted,  or  me- 
leralely  gifted,  we  mu»t  make  the 
^  tjae  «f  «ur  tatenta,  if  ure  exnect 
J  be  durably  useful.  A  man  of  the 
urge^  fortune  may^  by  extravagance* 
ecome  a  beggar*  and  ^  man  of  the 
nest  talMts  act  UDbe0onMQf  tbe  dim- 
ity of  a  philosopher.  £. 

ibr^Ae  Bejfasi  Monthhf  Magazine, 

N  ESSAY  ON  RbADtNC,  AODRESSEp  TO 
TUB    LADIES. 

ALTHOUGH  books  mal;e  one 
ljL  of  the  chief  means  of  acquiring 
iiou'ledge,  yet  knowledge  is  seldom 
C4uired  by  Xi\t\\\  In  the  degree  that 
:  uught  to  be.  1  impute  this  failure 
qually  to  the  choice  of  books,  and 
ic  manaer  of  us  ng  them.  Jt  re- 
uires  no  little  jiu lament  to  select 
ur  studies,  and  no  liille  industry  to 
refit  by  thcui.  Young  ladies  ou^ht 
>  be  particularly  caret ut  in  choosing 
le  subjects  of  their  reading;  they 
aye  much  lebure  for  reading,  and 
n  that  account  books  have  a  great 
3are  in  their  meditations,  and  strongly 
ifluence  their  Characters.  Many 
oong  Udies,  I  mu^l  acknowledge, 
are  such  a  strong  reliance  on  their 
etsoaal  charnis,  that  they  think  it 
St  less  to  take  much  pains  fur  the 
tnbellisbment  of  their  minds ;  to 
jch  persons  1  bare  little  to  say,  the 
rightness  of  their  eyes,  and  the  e- 
igancp   ^    thcjr   coinolexioo    way 


inflict  a  fifto  tligU  tonunh,  but  the 
dullness  of  their  understandings,  and 
the  poverty  of  their  conversation  will 
cure  them  speedily,  except  the  lovers 
are  only  a  few  degrees  i  emoved  from 
idiots.  I  shall  therefore  address  my- 
sdi  to  those  ladies  who  are  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  Iraniing,  and 
who  think  that  the  brightest  persona! 
charms  \x\,ky  receive  a(iditioi»ai  lustre 
from  the  iinprovemenl  of  rhe  m'md* 
the  attainment  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  the  command  of  elegaut  iau- 
guage. 

iTie  first  r^gulalton  of  a  lady's  li- , 
brary  oui^ht  to  be  the  exdusioa  o^ 
novels  and  romances.  Goldsmith'a 
••  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'*  JohtfsoQ'g 
"  Kaselliis,"  •'  Don  Quixolte,"  <*  The 
Adventures  of  Telemaclus,"  and  a 
few  (Ihers  may  remain.  '1  he  generali- 
ty of  novels  ire  as  contemptible  iu 
a  literary  point  of  view,  as  nurtful 
in  a  moral  one ;  the  ideas  they  con- 
tain are  mostly  far  T  tched,  tlie  ex* 
pressions  rid  culous,  and  tbe  language 
such  as  can  excite  nothing  but  cou- 
tempt.  Novels  occasion  a  dreadful 
l(?ss  of  time,  they  spoil  tbe  taste  of 
their  readers,  they  unbend  the  mind 
in  the  m<>sl  unfavourable  manner,  ana 
too  often  jiurt  the  morals.  1  be  man-  • 
jier  in  which  tliey  attempt  sublimity, 
pathos,  or  elegance  is  a  ^ne  specimen 
ol  the  burlescjue&iyle;  their  elegance 
is  alfected,  their  paihos  laughal^Ie.  and 
tlieir  sublimity  bomuast. 

There  are  books  euougjj  that  are 
veil  worthy  our  i>erMsai  wiihout  en- 
giiging  in  the  endless  roui.d  of  novel 
reading,  i  cajl  it  ap  epdle:>|  round, 
because  it  is  a  '*  never  en(|ing,  still 
beginning*'  task,  and  on  ^ccdliut  of 
tJie  sameneas  of  language,  idfeas,  ajid 
adventures,  >*hicb  pervades  "  ii\em 
all,  the  noyelreader  is  engag^  in  a 
perpetual  round  of  nonsense. 

A  taste  not  vitiated  by  \\^\k  species 
of  reading,  would  not  only  iSnd  oiofe 
advantage,  but  more  pleasure  iii  books 
of  hi:»lory ,  biograph) ,  geography,  aiid 
travels.  A  seh:ciion  ot  sucii  works« 
with  dtie  intermixture  of  scientijk^ 
moral  and  poetical  books*  would  i»/ 
proper  reading,  produce  a  yery  dif- 
ferent etii^t  tliaii  what  we  daifj  see 
•«u  Ifie  generality  of  fcaders. 
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OF  THE   EMPHYSALGU,  OR   GENTEEL- 
ACHE.* 

THE  ancients  had  certain  maladies 
among  them  which  now  no  loiiger 
make  their  appearance,  and  many 
have  sprung  up  among  us  of  which 
they  had  no  idea.  New  diseases  seem 
to  arise  with  new  generations,  with 
them  to  increase  and  run  their  course, 
till  at  last  they  become  extinct,  ei- 
ther throush  the  constant  attention  of 
medical  skill,  or  from  having  exhausted 
their  malignity  on  all  tiie  matter  that 
coy  Id  receive  them. 

Diseases  also  assume  new  forms, 
and  symptoms  now  appear  so  differ- 
ent from  what  they  did  of  old,  that 
were  we  not  extremely  careful  in 
observing  erery  circumstance,  ilie 
greatest  mistakes  would  ensue. 

In  an  extensive  practice  I  have 
frequently  had  the  most  convincmg 
proofs  ot  th/e  ix^ik  of  the  above  ob- 
teryations  in  many  instances,  but  in 
none  iQore  evidently  |lian  in  that  of 
the  disorder  of  which  I  nov  lay  som^ 
account  before  the  public. 

This  D^alady,  though  very  malig- 
nant, has  not  as  yet  been  treated  of 

,  by  any  medical  pen,  the  task  there- 
fore ot  finding  it  a  proper  denomi* 
nation  devolves  on  me ;  many  have 
presented  themselves,  but  of  all  I 
most  prefer  that  of  Emphysalgia  or 

vCrentee]  ache. 

The  emphysalgia  assumes  different 
forms  according  to  tlie  age,  and  par- 
ticularly the  sex  of  the  alQicted  ;  it 
;Uso  exhibits  pai-ticular  symptoms  ac- 
/cording  to  the  season  of  th«  year, 
iall  of   which  shall  he  noted  in  their 

,  nroper  place ;   some  ,appearance$  arc 

*  liowever  universal,  and  those  I  shall 
jtake  notice  of  in  the  first  place. 

The  disease  generally  commences 
ivith  an  elevation  of  the  sternum,  a 
^welling  or  putling  up  of  tlie  thorax 
or  breast  (whence  its  name  is  t^ken) 
^nd  a  proportional  depression  of  the 
iabdomen  or    belly;    and    hence  the 

*  This  paper  once  before  appeared  in 
an  epbeitieml  publication,  and  it  uow  in- 
««rtt;rl  in  the  B.M.M.  by  desire  of  the 
outhor,  being  more  proper  for  this  work, 
tbaii  fur  that  iu  uoiieh  it  was  ^rst  pla- 
ced,^ 


old  proverb  of  <<  high  bicMt  ad 
empty  stomach,"  seems  to  hate  de- 
rived Its  origin.  There  tt  tooMtiom 
also  observed  an  elevatio  paipcbri,  oi 
raisins  of  the  eye- brow,  but  Uui  b 
not  always  the  case.  Thit  new  ar< 
rangement  of  the  visctra*  or  iotoa^ 
of  the  body,  produces  a  ^cooftraiad 
breathing,  djrspoeia,  vhicb  occasim 
a  determination  of  th#  blood  towardi 
the  bead,  the  veins  of  the  neck  be 
come  swelled,  and  the  hoe  ramika 
tions  of  the  eye  ajppear  turgid;  w 
hence  the  oculus  sanguineus,  or  aim 
son  eye,  whi6h  is  always  a  synp 
tom  of  advanced  disorder. 

The  afflicted  now  g^row  restkss,  aoc 
experience  a  propensity  to  herd  witl 
those  who  have  the  same  disorder- 
it  it  generally  in  vain  to  attempt  tt 
restrain  them  in  thb ;  though  thi 
disorder  alvays  increases  from  con 
municalioOf  and  a  very  maKgDam 
symptom,  the  mimesis,  or  desire  d 
hDitating  whatever  the  others  do,  h 
university  the  comequeuce. 

The  next  suge  of  the  disease  t 
attended  with  a  loathing  of  all  tbc» 
who  are  not  disordered  :  this  symp 
tom  is  sometimes  very  violent;  « 
a  person  in  health,  approaching  ooi 
of  those  who  is  ill,  you  instantW  sa 
marks  of  aversion,  and  an  exhibitioi 
of  all  the  bad  appearances  of  the 
disorder^fi^  the  elevatio  palpebri, 
is  i^anifest;  next,  the  comigatio  oa- 
si,  pr  curlinK  of  the  nose  ensues  ,-• 
Uiily,  a  yioTeot  effoit  to  escape,  a{ 
least  to  another  part  of  the  roooL 

After  this,  a  tetanus  generally  coai« 
on ;  the  muscles  of  the  back  gro« 
very  stiff,  aod  Itbose  of  the  atd 
acquire  an  iat/rnse  rigidity,  particu< 
larly  in  the  male  i^x.   ' 

As  the  disorder  advances  the  me- 
mory becomes  sensib)y  impaired ;  the 
poor  sufferers  forgtt  )beir  ibnner  ac- 
quaintance, and  will  not  show  the 
least  signs  of  recollection  pf  tbemr 
unless  they  are  equally  sick  as  them* 
selves,  whea  (hey  ant  always  iv^Mff^^T 
recognized - 

The  eve  it  generally  aiedcd  iQ 
this  complaint,  and  the  sight  suffers 
a  strange  change:  all  people  appe^ 
of  a  much  smaller  size  to  the  p 
tients  than  they  really  are;  and  they 
sometimes  fancy  they  could  stri<ie 
over    them,  as  Gulliver  tbou^  ^^ 
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Quld  oT€t  Ui^  tailart   when  he   re- 
jiaed  from  Brobdignag. 

A  species  of  derangement  sdways 
loses  the  disorder,  of  the  same  kind 
I  that  which  makes  lunatics  fancy 
lemseWes  kings,  queens,  or  emperors. 
'be  patknts  generally  think  them* 
elves  at  least  the  greatest  persons  of 
beir  own  families,  if  not  of  the 
eighbourhood ;  and  wiU  always  act 
ccordin^W;  giving  their  orders  a- 
aund  witn  all  the  airs  of  nobility; 
ad  frequently  their  verj^  parenis 
o  not  escape  from  imperious  com- 
sands. 

In  the  summer  a  particular  symp- 
om  geueraily  comes  on  %  this  is  the 
lydromanisi,  or  passbn  for  getting  near 
rater,  particularly  of  the  sea:  under 
is  influence  the  patients  become  quite 
lutrageous  if  not  suffered  to  depart, 
rben  they  instantly  set  off  to  what^ 
▼er  shore  is  most  frequented  by  those 
D  the  same  compUint,  plunge  into 
be  waves,  and  are  immediately 
aimed. 

In  the  wmter  the  polimania,  or 
lesbe  of  living  in  a  great  city,  at- 
acks  most  patients ;  in  this,  nearly 
he  same  effects  are  produced  as  in 
he  bydromaoia;  and  in  like  manner 
hey  always  experience  ease  on  being 
gratified. 

The  patients  are  in  general  harm- 
less, so  that  there  is  no  necessity  to 
xmfioe  them.  I  have  not  observed 
bat  the  digestion  is  much  affected  by 
be  complaint  A  loss  of  appetile 
lowever,  frequently  accompanies  it, 
md  the  pulse  is  alwa>s  high. 

This  IS  the  general  course,  of  the 
iisease  in  most  patients  of  both  sexes: 
)ut  tliere  are  besides  very  marked 
iifferences  in  its  effects  on  each  sex 
in  particular. 

in  tlie  male  it  is  attended  with  a 
strong  sensation  of  cold  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  legs  and  feet,  and 
particularly  in  the  neck.  This  he 
itrives  to  remedy  by  excessive  cloth- 
ing, covermg  bis  legs  with  long  cloth 
breeches  to  his  heels,  and  putting 
over  them  enormous  boots :  while 
be  ^eavours  to  warm  his  chilly 
ibroat  with  immense  folds  of  muslin : 
tbe  cold  sometimes  proceeds  into  the 
chin,  which  in  this  case  he  endea- 
roun  to  cover  also;   i  have  knawn 


one  patient  in  whom  it  extended  up 
to  his  very  nose,  and  who  constantly 
covered  his  throat,  chin,  and  mouth 
with  a  great  quantity  of  the  same 
Indian  £bric,  farther  fortified  with  a 
piece  of  quilled  silk,  stuffed  with 
cotton.  Country  patients  are  abo 
very  liable  to  the  hippomania  and 
cynomania,  or  passion  for  horses  and 
doffs,  both  very  inveterate  symptoms 
and  hard  to  be  removed. 

In  the  female  on  the  contrary,  a 
sensation  of  violent  heat  is  at  present 
the  most  apparent  symptom:  not- 
withstanding all  the  elder  ladies  of  a 
family  can  do  to  prevent  it,  a  young 
female  aillicted  with  this  complainu 
even  in  the  m'^dst  of  winter,  hnds 
the  internal  heat  so  .insufferable,  that 
she  throws  off  every  article  of  cloth- 
inff  the  luw  will  permit  (which  pro* 
hibits  people  from  appearing  entirely 
naked  in  this  country.)  liie  breast 
IS  partkularly  affected  with  this  sen- 
sation, and  this  part  no  remonstrance 
can  induce  her  to  put  any  covering 
on  whatsoever,  particularly  when  she 
is  in  company  with  those  equally  ill, 
at  which  times  i  have  always  ob- 
served the  disorder  is  most  violent. 
An  old  lady  has  assured  me,  that 
her  daughter,  who  lias  been  long 
sick,  more  tlian  once  practised  going 
entirely  naked  in  her  own  apartment ; 
and  that  there  have  been  many  rea. 
sons  to  believe  that  some,  in  tlie  last 
stage  of  the  complaint,  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  appear  in  public,  in 
the  same  trim. 

1  have  been  informed  by  an  an- 
'  cient  medical  friend,  that  when  he 
began  practice,  the  symptoms  of  the 
disorder  were  very  different;  that 
though  the  ladies  then  experienced 
the  same  heat  in  the  breast,  jet  that 
it  was  confined  to  that  part,  and  on 
tbe  contrary  other  parts  of  tiie  body 
seemed  to  suffer  great  cold,  particu- 
larly the  lower  regions,  whicJi  they 
then  covered  with  great  massei  of 
clothing;  that  a  species  of  a  mor- 
bid sensibility  and  soreness  of  tae 
hips,  was  very  univeroal,  and  tiuit 
they  wore  a  kind  of  apparatus  over 
them  that  extended  to  a  great  dis. 
tance  all  around,  to  prevent  any  thing 
from  touching  them,  and  to  keep 
their   clothes  from    rubbing    on    the 
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tender  pltoe:  he  also  inforined  me 
that  the  c<»mplaint  was  of  a  much 
more  malignant  nature  in  hii  time 
ill  tbis  sex ;  that  it  was  attended 
vith  a  loss  of  appc*tite,  great  debility, 
and  frequent  fainting  tits,  and  tlut 
many  altnosc  lost  the  use  of  their 
liinb>  and  never  walked  unlesi  across 
a  room,  and  then  supported  b^  one 
«r  two  gentlemen ;  and  tliat  in  the 
male  sex,  a  great  heat  wa&  then 
l^redominant  a!l  over  the  body,  in 
consequence  of  uhich,  men  wore 
tlieir  coats  ^nd  hat^  extremely  small, 
their  breeches  very  short,  and  the 
-Ihinest  stockings  they  could  procure, 
anrl  ti\eir  waistcoats  open  to  the  last 
button  to  keep  the  breast  aiul  abdo- 
mtw  cool  ;  ail  which  circu  in  stances 
made  me  of  opinion  ti>at  the  cocn- 
plaint  is  something  of  an  aguei>h  na- 
lure,  and  has  \u  hot  and  coid  liis 
alternately,  though  at  much  lon^^er 
intervals,  and  for  a  greater  continuance 
than  any  otlier  disorder  ot  this  kind, 
with  which  we  arc  as  yet  acquaint- 
ed. 

The  symtomatology  having  been 
thus  given  at  length,  togellier  with 
the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  the 
disorder,  we  should  now  proceed  to 
the  ratio  medendi,  or  cure;  but  being 
always  of  opinion  that  this  is  better 
conveyed  by  instances  than  positive 
precept,  I  shall  give  the  cases  ot  a  male 
and  female  patient  whom  1  lately 
attended : 

Case  of  Oiven  Godpole. 
Jane  14,  1809....  My  neighbour, 
farmer  Cloclpole  c«me  for  me  to  visit 
hi5Son»  who,  he  said  was  very  far  gone 
in  the  complaint,  i  found  ttie  young 
man  very  ill,  indeed:  the  elevatio 
sterni  was  v«*ry  ap{>arent,  together 
with  the  ocuius  sanguineus,  the  loathing 
of  those  free  from  the  disorder  and 
the  love  of  those  afflicted  with  it. 
'j'he  mimesis  was  also  quite  conhrmed, 
and  he  already  had  approaclied  that 
st^ite  of  the  disorder  in  which  tiie 
imaginatioD  is  alTccted,  and  the  pa* 
tieuts  fancy  themselves  of  superior 
qual'ny  :  he  had  moreover,  frec|uent 
attacks  of  the  cynomania  and  h)p^o- 
mania,  and  the  hydromania  loo  had 
already  made  Us  appearance  ;  his  ex« 
tremities  were  quite  chilled,  his  le^s 
were  folded  U)  thick  pantaloons,  winch 
^ere    agaiu   covered   with   euoriiious 


boots,  and  an  immense  roll  0f  nuilii 
(apparent!  J )  enveloped  his  neck,  daj 
and  mouth,  up  to  nis  nose,  ibett* 
tanus  or  rigidity  of  nioscle  was  vcn 
violent  in  Ims  back  and  neck;  iti» 

f ether  forming  a  niass  of    tynpUMM 
had  seldom  witnessed  io  &•  y(«^ 
a  'patient  at  once,  for  he  was  tbd 
but  IS.    I  immediately  ordi!fc<i  bin 
a  course  of    stimulant    mediciaei  U 
remove    the  want   of  irritability,  fl 
tendency  to  paralysis,  in  the  sysiei< 
1  desired  that  aif  the    infected   fif^ 
of  his  clethiug  might  be  ukcn  anj 
and  carefully  locked    up    froni  \m\ 
paiticularly  thei>ootsand  neck  stsffiig; 
and  that    his    back    might    be  «d 
rubbed  nigi4t  and  morning,  to  reiicti 
the  tetanus  :    I  also  recommended  th 
farmer  to  put  his  son  Io  some  kid 
of    work  without  delay,  «hidi  Jkd 
often  found  of    great    service  whrt 
the  imagination  began  to  l>ealiiect«t 
In  four  days  after,  i  called  agaio, 
to  my  great  surprize,  found  the  jo 
man  holding    the  plough    in 
hi«  father's  iieids,  and  to  all  appeal 
aoce  quite  recovered.     The  okl  ^ 
mer  came  immediately   tp  thank  uM 
for  the  wonderful  curt;  and  told  i« 
that  tne  son    greatly    resisting  all  I 
had  ordered,  they    were   oblig^  M 
wait  till  he    was  asleep,   to    remove 
the  infected  clothing;    that  be    tbd 
persisted  otistinately    to   tie  in   ' 
and  would  wear    no  other,    and 
sitively  refused  to  do  any  arork.;j 
that  therefore,  as  1    had  de$hped' 
Uack  might  be  weU   rubb^.to* 
move  the   stiffness,    be    ChoiMi^  ^ 
best  instrument  would   be  his  horse- 
whip,    which   was  administered  ai  hi 
said  pretiy  tightlshly,    and   with   t^ 
desu-ed  etfect.       it  was   to    this  last 
alteialion  by  the  farmer,  ui  the  vm^ 
of   the  prescription,  that  the  soddeo- 
ness  of  the  cure,  no  doubt,  is  l»  be 
attributed.     Dismissed  cured. 
Case  ff  Miss  Ar^heita  ApeiM. 
T  he  next  rtmiarkable  case  »o  wIhc^ 
I  was  caUed  in,   was    th^    of  Mi» 
Arabella   A|>einc»    aged    19,    ont  of 
liie  daughters  of  a  worthy  widow  lad)» 
about  a  mile  from  the  former'si  aod 
the  favourite.     It  waa  now  the  w^ 
die  of   winter,  and  the  Croat  had  set 
in  rather  severe,  neverthelesa  I  foumi 
Miss  without  any  clothing  but  a  thin 
muslin  dressy  her  mother  assured m^ 
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M  bid  a  jiefiicoat  too,  i^i  thb  ap. 
yeihsd  rsiihtr  'doubtful,  aud  I  really 
»feiieve  she  had  no  shift  on,  having 
iUcoVered^  no  sign  of  out,  after  the 
nost  exact  exjtminabon  (decency 'would 
i^m^K;  her  breast  was  aUo  entirely 
A^t'.  iJhe  was  severely  alilictei  wiih 
Ac  Ko'rrbr  of  the  well,  and  tlie  love 
rf  the  ill  of  this  disorder.  'Ihe  mi^ 
atk'n  waa  viery  Atorig ;  her  memory 
oo  had  sutfered  Aucb,  having  lost 
lit  retottfecttoii  of  several  misses  in 
lie  iKPigbhoarbood,  with  whom  she 
lad  obCe  bete  yery  intimate.  Her 
i<KH|liiatlod  war  greatly  atitoed;  she 
mttx&d  to  think  erery  o^  ib  the 
mtie  her  lenraiiU,  and  ordered  her 
wten  g*d  her  ikiother  on  her  errands 
It  a  itraii|ge  rale.  She  had  a  severe 
tiydroflsama  in  the  last  ttumner,  and' 
the  pdlymama  hki  now  attacked' her 
rery*  Tlolcnay,  abd  mta  every  day 
pkkUi^'  ghnind.  Hef  eye  hafd  also 
f/ot  ^  change  befdre  mentSoned,  as 
^'  #as  evident  most  who  csine  near 
hH  aeensed  to  her  ably  pigmies^ 
When'  1'  cadie  into  the  roohi,  I  ap- 
p«tfed  ad  very  little  to  h€r>  that  it' 
•te  aMne  time  bdora  she  noticed 
me,  hut'  when  she  did|  she' had  so 
ntotfk'  a  fit  of  the  eterlstio  piitpebri, 
arid  Sie'cdmigatio  nasi,  that  I  thought 
it'b^  to  i^tire:  on  con'slderaDon,  1 
it  more  prudent  to  alter  my 
a' little  td  her  fanby;  1  thcfre^- 
leiittdho^tow  yodhg  Clddpole'r 
and  crafkt  from  tlie 
'L^ptst  tUeni  ob,  abd-  was 
then'TfeoSved  most  gracious^.  I 
90^  found  out  the  whofe  Extent  of 
the  complairit  after  a  little  couvers^ 
tite'  with  MtsI  aiid  her  mfdther,  and 
discovered  sWl)^' been  infected;  with 
many  ohtertt,  brv  a(  yobbg  lidy  from 
Dimnl,  about  tei>  ;nonths  hef6rip,atod 
tbtt'alltl^e  before  memioo'e^  tympf- 
toms  h^  gradoaUy  appeared  after- 
watxh. 

'  V  pui  hei*  iraciiedilateljr  under  a 
coot'nrg  rb|(iiheh;  artd'  course  of  phy- 
8ic,  and  hi  order  to*  fe-ttore  her  nifi* 
giAatiod,  deVis<^'  ^  fol^owing^  plan  e 
the  first  night  ^he  ^ept  to  a  laaaret* 
to,  or  metoig  qf  1^c^ck^  happened 
(0  be  viery  sooify  s    ^  ti^  wr  coi»' 


trived  on  her  return  that  she  should 
be'  kept   under  the  snbw^  .  until    she 
was  entirely   chilled ;  she   was    then 
put  to  bed,  and'  her  di^^,  if    such 
itccould  ie  catted,  taken  way,  ancfiT 
proper  aae  kti    in  its    place;   greit 
(brt  etf    the  bed    clOihes   were   also 
removed,    and    she     was    kept    se- 
vend  days  ib  a  to^'  ^itliout  any 
fire;    l>y  this  means' the  heiit  wa»  so 
abated,  that  she  gradually   got    over 
all  dislike  ro  her   new  clotties,  abd* 
Ob  the  fourth'  day  put  thetn  on  with' 
grent  alacrity,    ^ihe  was  (ben  ordeied' 
some  plain  work  tb  do,  jmA  on   her 
refusal;  had  no    hreak&st    giveo^  her 
till  she  complied ;     her  siste^'  Were' 
strictly  charged  not  to-  obey  mty  of 
ber  commai^s,  and  to  return  boan« 
sWer  when  he  spoke  imperiously ;  air 
these  methodi  had  very  06od  eSlttiSf 
but  I  >u^lged    it  best,'  m'  eitler  to 
complete  the  cure,  to  send  her  to  a: 
distant  pa^-t  of   the    oeOMry   Co    ber 
aunt,  whose    husband  had   a    Goitoai 
roanufisctoryy  in. the  supermtendlBice  oi 
which  this  worthy  lady  and  three  very, 
amiable  .  and  good  cUughiers  assisted  - 
him ;   hece   at  a   distance  fiom    aU' 
afflicted  with  the   complaint,  and  hs 
the  society  of  those  in    full,  health. 
Miss  Apeme  speedily  lost  all   trac^ 
of  the  disorder,    and  aoon   after  re* 
turned  home  quite  well ;  upon  which 
a  gentleman  who   had  a  great  9fftc* 
tiou  for  her,  renewed    his   addresses* 
which  her  illness  had  suspended,  and 
she  is  now   bis  wile  and  the  mother 
ot  a  lovely    infant,  and  not  a   little 
thankful  to  her  doctor,  who  has  since 
attended  ber  on  very  ditferent  occa* 
sions  from  the  obove. 

fi  DopTOR  HUAUltS. 

for  the  Belfast  j(fonihip  Miigdzijk^ 

ffavittg  in  our  laU  mmixbei*  gfl'twn  to  f 
our  rtadcTM  a  fuH  dttoH  of  the 
management  .qf  the^Philffielpkia 
prison^  und  exhihUed  a.oompara* 
tive  view  ,  of  mild  aiti  'wrmsvin>* 
qrw  lavUf  and  the  good  (ficts 
qfthe  former,  -  we  nord'  from  tko 
same  author  Robert  /•   Tumbulig 
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extract  a  eomparisan  hetxoeen  the 
criminal  code  of  Pensyivama  ani 
ctHer  couniriee. 

C6ntinmdfromp.3\i,No.XXtL 

THE  cricntiial  laws  of  Penivylvania, 
have  approacbed  in  ihenftmt 
degree  to  perfection,  by  abolishing 
the  punisbmeot  of  death  for  every 
other  crime;  and  when  we  contrait 
them  with  tlioae  of  other  nations, 
with  what  admiration  do  we  behold 
them.  For  instance:  the  three  ob« 
jects  of  penal  Uws,  or  the  ends  for 
which  punishments  are  deiif^ned,  are 
the  amendment  of  the  criminal,  the 
reparation  to  ti>e  injured  society  or 
individual,  and  a  prevention  ox  the 
same  otiience,  by  an  example  of  the 
offender.  Let  us  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover, how  far  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain,  imiuted  by  a  great  portion, 
of  our  statfs,  accomplUli  these  ob- 
jeote. 

Murder»  robbery,  burglary,  forgery, 
borse  stealing,  and  above  two  hundred 
other  felonies,  likewise  stealing  a 
second  time  above  the  value  of 
twelve  Pfnce,  are  punished  with 
^hath.  This  puts  reformation  out  of 
Ike  questkm,  as  the  convict  ii  de* 
prived  of  life.  The  reparation  to  the 
injured  comoMinity  is  none  at  all. ' 

Receiving  stolen  goods,  peijury, 
libelling;  using  false  weights  and 
measures,  or  peUy' thefts  under  th|e' 
▼alue  of  twelve  pencil,  are  respec- 
tively punished  with  disgraceful 
punishments,  such  as  standing  in  tb^ 
pillory,  buVning  in  the  hand,  and 
public  whipping,  which  are  still 
nrther  from  ansMrering  any  good  end, 
Hestitutioii  by  either  of  these  me« 
tho<b  is  equally  unatuinable,  for 
the  government  are  at  every  expense 
ef  supportins  perscms  guilty  of  the 
bff<fim,virbHe  \}i  confinevnent,  trying 
them,  and  iofli^ing  the  punishment ; 
ind  no  sQOne^  do  they  stand  their 
time  m  the  pillory,  are  burnt  in  the 
ha^d,  or  reecive  the  appointed 
numbef  of  stripes,  tlian  they  are 
once  wwt  let  loose  uptoo  tlie  oom- 
mvttity.  'As  fdr  reformation,  they 
are  evidently  worse  than  '  before: 
lof  besidbs  their  feelings  being 
hardened,  and  often  utterly  destroyed. 


from  having  such  a  stigma  fixed  on 
them,  they  lyave  at  the  saae  tiof 
acquired,  while  in  jail,  «  habit  of 
indolence  (not  to  mention  nurocrooi 
other  vices)  whicb  they  afterwKrd& 
find  a  d'l^culty  in  divesting  them- 
selves of.  1  he  example  is  little  better 
than  the  rest,  tor  what  fogue  would 
hesitate  to  offend,  when  be  knev, 
tliat  the  only  risk  ruu  was  either  of 
these  punishments. 

By  the  laws  now  of  this  coootiy, 
all  the  ends  of  punishment  are  ssf 
swered.  The  restitution  to  tnjiutd 
society  is  produced  by  the  persooal 
industry,  labour,  and  services  of  tbt 
convict.  The  rrformatitm  h  naita- 
rally  effected,  from  living  «  regular, 
sober,  and  moral  life  during  bis  ceo- 
finement  in  prison ;  from  bdng  fop^ 
initiated  into  constant  habits  of  in* 
dustry,  in  following  a  trade  or  oc- 
cupation ;  while  the  cenainty  of  tiie 
laws  being  enforced,  by  tbe  offender's 
being  brought  to  justice»  from  >  no 
intenSerence  of  an  idea  of  tbe  uojtiit 
measure  of  the  punishment,  will  al« 
wavs  operate  as  a  sufficient  exoaip'et 
and  thereby  prove  a  more  ample 
security  io  the  rights  of  individuab. 
Ahdeyen  were  these  three  grand  objects 
defied  (which  on  tbe  contrary  are 
daily  effected)  there  b  still  left  a 
pljKisapt  reflection,  that  without  bavoig 
recoursJD  p  cruelty,  the  criminal  is  at 
any  rate  prevented  from  barawog 
the  community. 

"By  the  la^s  of  bn^aod  enforced 
in  other  staief,  a  variety  of  trans- 
gressions, widely  different  from  each 
other  in  their  degjrees  of  criminality, 
fall  indiscriminately  under  one  title 
or  crime,  and  attended  with  tbe  same 
punishment.  Iiiftan^  those  included 
under  the  general  definition  of  uHir- 
der.  Ip  thb  c^un(ry,'  it  b  confined 
to  any  )Lind  of  wilful)  deliberatff 
and  premeditated  killuig,  br  to  kil- 
ling occasioned  m  ^he  p^^rpetration,, 
or  attempt  to  perpetrate,  eiUier  rapf» 
ars<M,'  |}urglary, .  or  n>bb^.  ^ 
other  mbrders  are  of  t)ie  second  de« 
gree.   '•• 

Although  a  jury,  may  be  well 
peisuaded,  that  an  offence  is '  ia 
some   measure  oimiiial,    yet   thf/ 
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mil;  acquit  mtMji  or  racommeod 
10  mercy,  nuher  tbaa  t»pote  a 
:'ttisen  to  a  punUhmeot  beyond 
neMure.  •  Sd,  tf  a  petty  t&eft  were 
»>  be  pooisbed  witb  ax  moiitbs 
uWl  Meur,  It  it  erideflt  that  tt 
voald  not  be  adequate  tor  an  old 
md  tioublesoiDe  ofiender.  It  hat 
tog  beeu  a  subject  of  deep  concern 
io  every  humane  mind,  that  in  most 
sountries  the  measure  of  punbhment 
Imi  in  tome  cases  grossly  exceeded, 
md  in  others  by  no  means  equalled, 
the  grade  of  the  offender's  guilt. 

Scartel^  a  slagle  instance  has  oc- 
mrred,  smce  the  ektabltshmentofthe 
Mw  penal  syttem*  of  a  criminal's 
sentence  being  wholly  remitted: 
RMny  coavtcts»  it  is  truei  receive  a 
nitigation  of  their  punishment*  after 
being  reformjcd  ;  yet,  till  that  aaMnd> 
nent  takes  place,  ihey  are  made  to 
nifo  all  the  rigor  oTtheir  sentences. 
Nor  can  anj  counterfeited  reforma- 
lion  of  a  pruoner  procure  the  pardon 
pf  the  governor.  The  tnspecton> 
Ner,  and  keepers^  must  have  gradual* 
ly  observed  its  progress,  and  even 
tioder  the  most  tevouraMe  circum- 
>l»pces,  th^  never  think  of  inter- 
ring for  his  release,  unless  he  has 
completed  the  greatest  proportion  of 
his  term  of  labour  and    confinement. 

Thus  hare  i  endeavoured,  my 
^car  sir,  in  the  Ibregomg  pages,  to 
Julil  the  object  proposM.  f  hare, 
10  the  irst  place,  furnished  you  with 
tt  correct  an  account  as  lay  in  my 
P^wer,,of  the  alternation  or  the  penal 
laws  <M  Pennsylvania ;  the  causes 
which  produced  it ;  and  the  salutary 
coose<|ueDces  tesolting  from  it,  in 
Meeting'  as  will  the  wise  and  humane 
regulations  in  tfee /^ilaid^ia  prifon, 
^*  tiie  diminution  of  offences  through- 
out  Pennsylvania. 

Secondly.  1  have  been  led  ta 
consider,  among  the  disadvantages 
flowing  in  different  ages  tiom  san* 
guinanr  codes  of  laws,  that  they  have 
^  teodency  to  increase  rather  than 
prevent  crimes ;  and  brought  in  sup* 
port  of  it  the  experienca.  flntofthe 
ancient  Romans,  then  of  rooden 
h^ropean  natioasy-  and  kulf  of  «ir 
own  country. 


Thirdly,  I  have  ascertained,  why 
severe  punishments,  thus  threatened 
and  held  up  bj  a  government,  ape 
less  success!  ul '  in  preventing  crim^, 
than  mild  and  moderate  penalties; 
owing  to  the  certainty  of  their  exe- 
cution being  more  precarious,  from 
the  humanity  of  prosecutors,  the 
compassion  of  juries,  judges,  &c. 

fourthly.  I  have  thrown  together 
a  few  other  observations  on  the  im* 
p6licy  of  the  punishment  of  death, 
from  iu  affording  an  example,  cal. 
Gulated  from  its  barbarity  and  in- 
justice, to  excite  rather  the  indig. 
nation  than  terror  of  individuals; 
and  from  thence  slightly  touched  on 
the  absurd  and  inconsistent  conduct 
of  legislatures,  and  particularly  in 
their  applying  the  same  remedy  or 
punishment  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

Fifthly.  1  have  advanced,  that  the 
punishment  of  death  is  tyrannicaU 
masmuch  as  no  society  can  hold  a 
power  over  the  life  of  one  of  its 
members,  when  the  righu  of  society 
art  derived  from  those  of  nature^ 
and  this  right  no!  exMag  in  a  state 
of  nature,  even  over  oor  own  lives. 
And  admitting  that  every  man  had 
a  power  over  his  own  life,  that  the 
preservation  of  his  existence,  above 
ali  others,  was  the  principal  induce*  * 
ment  to  his  entering  into  citak  so- 
ciety. 

Sixthly.    I  have  expressed  a  wish/ 
that  the  taking  of  life  may  even  hi 
abolished  for  murder ;  and  proposed 
a  punishment  more  proper    tor   the^ 
offence. 

-And  lastly.  I  have.  In  takhw  a 
view  of  the  criminal  laws  of  oUier 
countries,  further  demonstrated  the 
superiority  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
code  ;  a  code,  raised  upon  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  reason  and 
eq^y,  and  which,  for  the  beauty 
and  symmetry  ot  its  parU,  must  ever 
command  tlie  .  admiraticRtf  of  the 
world.  How  gratifying  a  circum- 
stance muHt  it  appear  to  the  tender 
and  humane  of  ev*ry  description, 
that  an  example  i»  at  length  given 
to  long  deluded  mankind,  embracing 
itr  one  view  so  many  noble  ob« 
jegft. 
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Crimr*, 


Bape 


Morder  of  the  second  ) 
degree  petit  Irea-  J  ' 

Counterfeiting,  or  tot-'' 
tering     counterfeit 
goW  or  siWer  coin,  V 
fergingor  uttering 
forged  bank  noiesj  , 

Higtv  treason      .     .     ' 

AH»on     .    .     .    •     . 

IiJaliciously  maiming,'  "^ 
voluntary  '  man-  J- 
slaughter     .    •     . ) 

Biirgiary,  robbery 
'crimes  — ^*"-*  -^ 
tbre 

Hor^e-stealin^ 


A'  compound  of 
hard  labour  and 
solitary  coniihe- 
'  ment. 


iter  .  .  .3 
r,  robbery,  J 
!  against  na  > 


Ditto 


pitto 


Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditt» 


^ard  labour/ 
.    Ditto    . 


For  apy  period  jao^ 
^xc^dm^  ^1;  nor  |j^t|^  ipym. 

pitto      19,         piti^o       ^ 


Ditto      15, 


Ditto 
Ditto 


12, 
1^. 


Ditto      10, 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 


6 
5 


Ditto 
Ditto 


10, 

7, 


_ ^-  .■■'.'  -     ■         I  —      ■'■■■ 1     -I  I    ^. ■II * 

JN'B.    I  be  solitary  combaeinent  caoaoft  b^  1^  than  opf9t«f<^ift||»  fHwc 
ceed  pnj^^tialf,  of  .tb^  >|vhole  (enn  of  con^nement.      JH<ui^ojMf    w^trimi^ 


ecru  pnc-jpaiiv  ui  f^ipy/vwtr  «cnD  d  'Conpiieineiu*  ^cyifiopfw  iffffW9^» 
besides  hafd  lubour,  and  solitary  coufinejnenl*  is  attfsid^  fritp  «  tue  «ot 
to  exceec)  1000  doijars,  tbree-fourtt^  of  which  to  go  to  th^^rfy  gne^fd. 
I'Qr  JtiorsC'SUaiing  likewise,  and  aU  pirf^nies,  thece  pust  be  a-  f|toaf»IJ08 
to  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  and  ali>o  a  &n^  to  the  coiigroqq^'^ll^' 

.       "     •    •       ;     .,  ■  ■■:•.   ..'•.•  ''  '^^  •  ■  V ^         t       •>'7'  "        - 

Jk  TABLE  OF  OFFENCES  CQMMITTEO  IN  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTy  Qf?  Jppi|.^Dpi- 
>H1'a,FROM.iAN.  1,  1787,  TO  JUNE,  1701,  ]SE|Np  A  fEUOD  Of  T49  14^^ 
FOUR  YEARS  ANp  FJYE  MONTHS  UNO^E  THE  OLD  CElHINAl.  aYKTBIi. 


HLKU>U^. 


ft  Jiiu  tit,  J^ffTito  Mjiy  lit*  17S3 

ftCjf  lit,  17W,  to  Miy  l>t,  ITiHi 
WAf  lit,  1'?90t  tn  Jurtct  179! -_ 


J >  ^  F  ^:  .^  C  Lfi  t  < :>K*vJ  tTTii*t. 
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k  TASLE  OP  O^f  ENCBS  COIttlTTBD  IN  TB«  STATE  Or  P1NKSYLVANIA,FR0II 
JIWE,  1791,  TO  OCTOBER  27.  1795,  BEING  A  PERIOD  OP  THE  FIRST  FOUR 
YBAR8  AND  FIVE  MONTHS  UNDER  THE  NEW  STSTEM.OF  LAWS. 


Hi-.KIODS: 


Prdm 


runell98» 
[unel79«, 
Oct.lW5/ 


OKt^BNCK^  COMMITTinr 


I 


3  Is 


40! 
341  £ 
88'      i  2 


Tqtal  amobcr  of  ofiencgi  301 


of  Ibor  yean    and  fl?e  nnvitbs,  the  coovici* 
been  leot  to  the  priton  of  Pblbdelphia.    For. 


1CA.    Since   the  commenceipeiir  of  «hb  period 
fBOtt  aH  tBe  durerent  countlea  In  the  ittte  have 
t^icy  yytg  <ot. 


From  these  taMes  alone  ittppears, 
that  since  the  late  improvements '  m 
the  penal  code,  offences  have  dimi« 
nbb^  io  A  proportion  of  ahout  one 
half,  and  when  we  recollect,  that 
the  first  table  contains  the  offences 
of  (be  city  and  county  of  FbMadelphi» 
only,  Vf^  may  pronounce  that  they 
have  decrease^  t^oughout  tbe  wiiole 
state  nearly  two-third*— The  two 
periods  are  equal,  and  tbe  latter 
commeoces  from  1791,  from  the  np\4r 
disciptine  not  having  taken  place 
previous  to  that  tiinc.  I'he  most 
material  point  gained  with  respect  to 
offences,  is  the  diroiniition  of  tne 
most  heinous  ones,  which  are  still 
in  a  greater  proportion.  Tl)ey  stand 
in   the  tables  as  follows : 

Under  thtM 
suUmimA* 
atjMndc9unty, 
.  .  T7  .  . 
.  .  38  .  . 
.  .  9  .  . 
.    .     0   .    . 

:  :  f : : 


RoSiery 
AhHKler 
Anoa    . 

l5SS»r" 


Umderthiiuw 
nsUmintkt 

I    !     5 

.  .  a 

.  .  I 

.  .  1 

.  .  I 
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The  following  facts  early  famiAci  hy 
Mr,  Lownes,  kvtre  omitted  by  tJte 
author  xvfiea  the  sheets  in  which 
ihey  might  have  b^n  more  properly 
introduced  had  gone  to  press. 
Thinking  them  interesting,  he  has 
prrfenred  placing  them  out  ff  order ^ 
to  withholding  tnem  from  the  public. 
At  the  time  of  Uie   yellow   fever, 

01  1793,  grtai  difficulty  was  found  in 


obtaining  nurses  and  attendants  for 
the  sick  at  Bush-biil  bospiUl.  Re- 
course was  had  to  the  prison.  I'lie 
request  was  made,  and  the  apparent 
danger  staled  to  the  convicts.  As 
many  offered  as  were  wanted.  They 
continncd  bithful  till  the  dreadful 
icene  was  closed;  none  of  tiiem 
making  a  demanc|  (or  their  si^r vices 
till  ail  were  discharged. 

One  man  committed  for  a  burglars, 
who  had  seven  years^to  serve,  ob-- 
served,  wlien  tl)e  request  was  ma(ie 
to  him,  that  having  offended  society, 
hf  would  be  iiap^y  torerfderitsonie  ' 
services  for  the  injury  ;  and  if  they 
could  only  place  aconHdencein  him,, 
he  would  go  with  cheerfulness.  He 
went,  he  never  left  it  but  once,  and 
then  by  permission  to  obtain  some 
articles  in  ^he  city.  His  conduct 
was  ^o  remarkable  as  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  managers,  who  ^lade 
him  a  deputy- Slewed;  gave  him  the 
charge  of  the  doors,  tp  prevent  im- 
proper persons  from  going  into  the 
hospital,  to  preserve  <xr4er  in  and 
about  the  house*  and  to  see  that  no. 
thing  came  to  or  went  from  il  im- 
properly. He^was  paj<l,  and  afier 
receiving  an  extra  cp*mpoosation»  ac 
his  discharge  iparried  one  of  tlie  nurses. 
Another  map,  convicted  of  a  robl>ery, 
was  taken  out  fur  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending a  horse  rihI  cart,  to  bring 
such  provisions  from  tiie  vipiniiv  of., 
the  chy,  as  were  there  depositeJ  lor* 
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the  use  of  the  poor,  by  those  who 
uere  afraid  to  come  in.  He  had  i\\t 
iole  charge  of  the  cart  and  conTey* 
ing  the  articles,  for  the  whole  period. 
tie  had  ^any  ^ears  to  senre,  and 
might  at  any  time  have  departed 
toitn  the  hor^e,  cart,  and  profisions. 
lie  despised,  however*,  such  a  breach 
of  trust,  and  returned  to  the  prisoj. 
tie  was  soon  after  pardoned*  witti 
the  tliaoks  of  the  Inspectors. 

Anotlier  instance  of  the  good  coa- 
duct  of  the  prisoners  during  the 
sickness,  happened  among^the  women. 
When  reciuest  was  made  of  them  to 
give  up  meir  bedsteads,  for  the  use 
5f  the  sick  at  the  hospital,  they 
eheerJuUu  offered  even  tlieir  bedding, 
^c.  When  a  similar  request  \ias 
made  to  the  debtors,  they  all  re- 
fused, 

A  criminal,  one  of  the  desperate 
gangs  who  hnd  so  long  infested  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  for  several 
years  before  the  alteration  of  the 
system,  on  being  discharged^  called 
upon  one  of  the  inspectors,  and   ad- 


dressed him  in  the  Mfovring 
nar/.  *<Mr. — >— ,  1  have  caKcd 
to  return  you  .my  thanks,  for  yenr 
kindness  to  me  while  under  sentepce, 
and  to  perform  a  duty  which  T  fhiok 
i  owe  to  society,  it  being  alt  io  ny 
power  at  this  time  to  afford.  You 
know  my  conduct  and  my  character 
have  been  once  bad  and  lo^t,  m6 
therefore  whatever  I  might  say 
would  have  but  little  weight  was  I 
now  at  liberty.  Pursue  your  present 
plan,  you  wiU  have  neither  burglario 
nor  robberies  in  this  place."  He 
then  stated  the  seutimenta  heM  bj 
those  characters  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  this  mode  oil  life,  and 
the  plans  generally  pursued  by  them. 
'I  he  certainty  of  conviction  mnd  ei- 
ecution  of  the  sentence;  the  firim- 
tiom,  temperarce,  order,  labour, 
^c.  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
any  thing  they  Had  ever  experienced. 
He  observed  at  parting,  thai  Ike  should 
never  trouble  the  inspectors  mor& 
This  promise  lias  been  6illy  ooropUed 
with. 


BBCAFJTULATIOII  OP  THE  CBNERAL  STATEMENT  OP  TUB  LABOUR  XK>NB  BT 
EACH  CONVICT  FOR  THE  Qt'ARtER,  COMMFNCtMG  Iftt  PEE.  AND  ENDING  Ist. 
MAY,  1706  ;     IN  THE  PHISON  FOR  THB  COUNTY  ANt>  CITY  OPPHlLADfcLFHlA. 


'  CONVICTS  D£BITeDAOOReOATlLY. 

For  dUrt  and  lodtng.  Jailer^  and  keep-  -} 
en  Mlaika,  wage*  <tf  attendanu  of  W.  559  11    9 
every  kind,  phyadan't  btU,  &c.....  J 

aothcifuroklicd.. ...„ t     97   8   6 

Shott  dkto. 29   3  10 


1.619   3    7 


CONVIC  rs  CRr.DITtD  AOCKBOATtLT. 

For  work  at  the  nail  factorf....^...^^  ISOS  8 


ofParU^.., 


Stone  «wina 

Griodiiig  fUStur  < 
Hhocmauog. 

Weaving 

Spinning..... 

Cooking,  bartM:r*s  work,  sweeping  and 

Chipping  Ifl^ood.. 

'rumlitg  oakum 

Carpenter^  work.... 


From  tlili  statcm^  It  ippeata,  that  there  b  i^  mm  of  171^  11«.  Id.  fai  favour  of  tbe  convfcttMRieKifaly. 
"     "  '  BASIL  WOOoTcierk. 


ji^s  lit,  iim. 


The  principal  establishment  is  that 
of  the  nail  factory,  in  this  factory 
are  now  made,  taking  one  quarter 
with  another,  at  least  53,000  wt.  of 
nails,  the  clear  profiu  on  which,  after 
paying  the  labour  of  the  con/icts, 
wearing  of  tools,  &c.  are  at  a  low 
calculatloo,  e^imaied  at  one  and  an 
half  pence  per  pounds  or  a  yearly 
income  of  13251.  On  tbe  lugwoocf, 
wnich  is  bou^t  in  the  hulk,  and 
aftervrards  chipped  and  sold  to  the 
dyers  or  liatteri^  ^  there  is    a   clear 


produce  of  about  51.  10s.  per  too, 
and  about  ^ix  toiis  sold  in  the  quarter, 
ridisier  o(  Paris,  an  article  ot  vsloc 
VI hen  ground,  yields  a  clear  produce 
of  two  shillings  and  tour  pence  ptf 
bushel,  and  25  bushels  are  milled  per 
day.  it  viould  be  tedious  to  enu- 
merate all  the  articles  ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  weaving,  spuming  flax, 
making  shoes,  picking  uakum,  kc 
all  yield  more  or  less  a  cousidersble 
clear  profit  to  the  prison.  1  he  marble 
is,  the  only  mat^iai  of  consequcocc 
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lit  does  not  altogether  make  a  part 
f  the  stock  belonging  to  the  bouse, 
'^ery  little  is  sawed  on  tJieir  own  ac- 
ount.  The  inspectors  leein  averse 
>  engaging  too  great  capitals  in 
urckiuiug  materials,  and  especially 
ben  they  can  otherwise  procure 
mpleyment  for  their  people.  Marble 
iwyers  are  generally  in  demand  in 
Viiadelphia.  But  even  on  what  is 
awed  by  contract  for  other  persoos, 
be  house  derives  not  a  trifling  gain. . 
Tbe  inspectors  pay  the  convicts  only 
X  6d.  per  foot,  deducting  4<&.  for 
^rocurin^  the  sand  and  implements 
0  saw  It  '  These  expenses  at  the 
itmost  amount  not  to  more  than  3d. 
K>  that  a  penny  clear  profit  on  18000 
eet,  the^  usual  quantity  sawed  in  the 
fear,  amounts  to  751. . 

From  the  foregoiug  then,  %fe  may 
:ollect  three  ^disputable  a^  impor- 
^t  hcis, 

1st  That  the  cgnVicts  alo9e,  de« 
Vay  by  their  labour,  every  expense 
ibev  occasion  the  public. 

2uly.  That  they  not  oply  sppport 
hemselves,  but  pay  the  salaries  of 
til  the  officers  and  attendant^  .^4??^ 
ibe  prison :  and  no  money  being 
Irawn  from  the  public  funds,  fqp 
tbe  payment  of  tiiese  salaries,  that 
tbey  consequently  save  the  government 
^rly  the  amount  of  them  ;  for  were 
^bere  not  a  single  convict  in  the 
)rison,  there  must  be  a  jailer  and 
Keepers,  for  the  purpose  ot  confining 
^^Jigrants,  &c. 

3dly.  That,  above  all,  they  enrich 
tbe  public  with  the  annual,  cKar, 
considerable  revenue,  already  men- 
tioned to  arise  frojrt  the  profits  on 
fbeir  diflereol  manufactures  and  trades 
In  the  prison. 

/^  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine. 

TBE  MARRIED  OBMONESS  ; 
A  HEBREW  KOVBL. 

INTBOPVCTION. 

WITH  regard  to  the  true  author 
of  this  history,  conjectures 
)lout  are  possible.  We  ortly  know 
[^  tile  docter,  or  rabbi,  Ab..ham 
MamoHides,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth 
jwittrvt  translated  this  liule  history 
pni  Arabic  Into  Hebrew,  and  that 
^,  was  shortly  afterwards  brought  to 
Hi^  a  fit^  la  ^^bm,  near  the 


Straits  of  GibraKari  where  many  iewi 
reside,  particularly  since  they  were 
banished  from  Spain. 

This  Rabbi,  Abraham  Mamonide) 
was  very  learned,  and  was  the  8o«  . 
of  the  Rabbi,  Moses  Ben  Mairaoo, 
whom  the  Jews  call  the  eagle  of 
doctors.  Tbey  say  that  since  the 
legislator  Moses,  liiere  never  was  so ' 
great  a  genius,  and  that  no  other  e* 
ver  came  near  his.  in  truth,  ac* 
cording  to  a  number  of  authors,  lie 
excelled  in  tite  theology  of  tiie  He- 
brews, in  the  mathematics,  and  in 
medicine.  The  learned  M.  Vagenseii 
translated  this  piece  from  Hebrew  into 
latin,  from  whence  mademoiselle  Pa« 
tin  made  a  version  of  it  into  French* 
whicli  now  Memorensis  has  turned 
into  our  motlier  tongue,  lor  the  6el* 
fast  Magagine. 

There  was  no  connivance  among  (he 
persons  who  have  laboured  at  ihis 
history :  the  author  who  originally 
compo:»ed  it  in  Arabia;  the  Jew  sybo 
translated  into  Hebrew  ;  the  Calvinist 
wl>o^ turned  it  into  latin;  the  CJ* 
tholic  who  made  tlie  French  version  : 
and  the  Fr^testant  who  put  it  into 
Eujj^lish, 

'ihey  apparently  had  no  other  de- 
sign but  to  an^use  their  readers,  by 
a  diverting  tale,  of  wliich  the  mora) 
is  excel}eiit,  though  the  style  is  very 
rei'iotc  froi^  the  c<^mi|)oo  manner 
of   writing. 

TBS  MARRIED    DB^QNESS. 

A  Jewish  merchant  nained  Solomon, 
hact  but  an  only  con  by  his  wife  Sarah, 
whom  he  loved  ardently.  As  he  was 
a  liian  of  understanding*  he  took 
extreme  care  of  the  education  of  hi^ 
dear  son,  and  spared  no  pain^  to  have 
hina  instructed  in  the  holv  scjriptures, 
the  traditions,  and  the  talmi^d.  He 
married  him  early  to  a  youi)g  lady 
for  whom,  he  knew  he  liati  conceived 
a  strong  jML^sipn,  and  \)e  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  two  soils  and  a  daughter 
spring  from  their  union,  whose  wic 
and  bpauty  made  tliep)  supt-rior  to 
all  the  ott^er  children  of  their  age 

This  good  old  man,  perceiving  bis 
strength  dimipish'by  degrees,  and 
seeing  that  each  day,  death  advance^ 
with  rapid  strides  to  coi«duc^  him  tv 
the  repose  of  his  fathers,  along  wit^ 
Abraham  ap4  Jacob,   requested   im 

•    •     ■■  :giiiz'ea  Sy  ^^JvJ^v^'^iV 
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hta  frhendB  xtf  come'  to  Mm ;    and  » 
be  was  one  of  ihe  raost  cofisiderable 
penons  of  the  city  wticre  he  dwett, 
be    entreated  t<hein  to  lisleii   to  the 
recital  of  bis  last  wili,  ahd  tp  be  bis 
execotors.      '*  Know    my    dear    bre- 
thfern/'  sayf  he,  •«  that  I  ^eave  gre^t 
riches,  much  more  ttun  any  oi   you 
can  conjecture;  I  desire  that  the  ii ret 
live  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  itij 
property,  may  be  given  to  Sarah,  botn 
as  her  nglit,    and    to    testify  to   her 
tbe  love  whkh  1  bMr  iicr  in  dymg, 
and  which  has  never  b«^n  interrupted 
from  the  moment  I  pledged  her  my 
fakh.      The   rest  I  l>e<|uarth  to  my 
deer  son  Nathan,  but  with  this  con-' 
diUon,  which  1  am  going  t^  preicHbe, 
and  wiiich  I  wish  you  to  guarantee, 
and  if  he  does  not  observe  H,  1  de- 
chire  him  anathematised,  and  i  forbid 
fairn  eter  to  touch  a*  particle   of  all 
the  goods  Which  (  l^ve.      He  then 
caused  his  son  to  be  called  ;  repeated 
to  him  tbe  same  words,  and  ibrbad 
him  ever  during  his  life  to  gotoaea. 
•*  Know  nly  well  beloved  son,"  said 
he,  '<  that  I   have  not  acquired   so 

freat  riches,  but  by  tbe  voyi^ses  wliich 
have  made,  and  by  my  maritime 
commerce ;  but  experience  having 
made  me  know  the  greatness  of  the 
dangers  which  are  incurred  on  the 
tea^  1  cannot  bring  myself  to  consent 
that  you  should  ever  venture  on  it, 
:i»hatsoeyer  the  gain  might  be  which 
you  could  acquire.  I  leave  you  pro- 
|>erty  in  such  abundance,  that  neither 
you,  nor  your  children,  nor  your  pos* 
terity,  can  ever  have  need  of  acquir- 
ing more,  provided  that  you  banish 
|he  passion  of  accumulation.  I  wish 
then  my  dear  son,  that  yoa  would 
promise  to  oljscrye  this  my  last  re- 

auest,  and  that  you  would  swear  by 
1^  holiness  of  our  hiw,  never  to 
riofaie  the  proittise  you  will  give  me. 
Bui  if  you  should  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  violate  i^,  remenilttr  tnat  i  tor 
ever  abafnlon  you,  and  that  you  will 
be  irremediably  deprived  of  aH  that 
1  propose  to  give  you,  bcth  principal 
and  interest,  so  that  you  can  never 
make  the  least  advantage  of  it,  And 
%n  order  to  better  mark  the  extent 
of  my  pvohibitioo,  I  in  case  of  your 
Uisobedteuce  tleprive  vou  of  all,  and 
inake  an  offering  or  it  to  God,— 
'WlMi  gift  1,  should  i^Ue,  as   ^   . 


because  tHe  property  li  4al&t€ty  By 
own,  which  I  would  give,  as  fiecniie 
1  fe^l  myself  coihpetled  to  it  liy 
poweiftl  reasons  which  are  entirriy 
wtfispensible?." 

Nathan;  ^  became  a  wwt  man, 
swore  to  air  that  his  Ather  commaadcil 
hii>)»  and  declared  himself^  readv  to 
satisfy  him  in  any  other  matter,  mcb 
he- should  denri^  He  alao  prayed 
a\\  the  company  to  b^  sutetlcs  ^ 
biiii  to  his  father,  arid  to  assuc^  hia 
that  he  tt-dtild  nevei'  embark  aa  the 
tea;  Thes^  ceramoTiies  did  rioT  pas 
without  thtj  effusioil  df  teats,  wbidt 
si4t^  more  those  of  joy  auidTtebder- 
ness  than  of  griff.  A  h^  days  af- 
tehwards  Solomon  died  mi>re  satisfied 
with  tbe  promts  of  \m  wo,  \3m 
feeling  regret  fof  quitting  this  life. 
Nathan  took  poss^ion  df  his  ^(tber't 
houses  gave  his-  first'  cari^  to  pay 
his  mother,  the  five  hundred  tbpassod 
crowns,  which  wCre  left  her  by  the 
will;  and  made  the  strongeat  protes- 
tations that  he  would  never  pdto  Un 
sea  on  any  occasidn  whatsoerec 

A  year  had  scarcely  pasted  aHer 
this,  when  three  strange  ships  entered 
the  port  On  g^ing  out  to  them,  it 
was  learned  from  those  whd  navigated 
them,  that  they  were  laden  with  sar- 
prizing  wealth,  that  they  cairied 
suiHcient  ^Id,  silver,  and  pearls  to 
enrich  a  kingdom,  that  all  beioioged 
to  the  good  Solomon,  and  that  one 
of  the  commanders  felt  tbe  utmost 
impatience  to  bring  him  the  good 
news.  That  cannot  be  dooe^  san 
one  of  those  wiio  went  oht  to  ntcet 
the  ships,  for  that  Worthy  old  nte- 
chant  IS  dead;  but  he  hsu  left  a'soo 
who  may  truly  be  said,  to  be  the 
richest  and  wisest  of  all  out  syna^ 
gogue. 

Some  of  the  mariners  then' caihe 
on  shore,  and  having'  had  themselves 
conducted  to  his  liousct  delklabded 
if  he  was  the  son  of  tfaeif  goc^  master, 
who  extended  his  commerce  to  the 
extremities  of  the  worid,  t<^'  expoir 
thitiier,  and  import  from  thance  ni'^ 
chaiidize.  Nathan  bttving'  assured 
thevn  t.at  he  was»  they  iaunedi^ly 
inquired  bow  the  prudent  M  mao 
had  disposed  of  all  tlie  m:hes  whicJi 
he  had  on  tbe  seat.  He  hai^  M 
me  all  replied  Nathan  by  the  irdi, 
which  be  madeiOk  ym^mr  9f^*^ 
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Ike  principal  men  of  our  tynagogae, 
but  he   has  given  me  no  account  of 
the  particulars  of  hit  commerce,  be 
has  even  problbited  me  from  making 
a  Vjoyage,   and     has  recjnired  of  me 
■d  solemn  oath  against  it.    The  com- 
mander of  the  mariners  then  said  to 
him,  we     do    not  well    comprehend 
your    words,  for  if   your  father  has 
not  told   you  of   the  great   property 
which  be  has  in   the  Indies,   and   of 
the  faiterest  which  he  drew  from    it, 
he  roust  hare  been  impaired    in  his 
senses '  before  he  died.    Know  I  pray 
you,  continued  he,  thftt  the  ships  «vith 
which  we  have    returned    are   filled 
with  goods  which  belong  to  him,  and 
that  all  the  gold,  silver   and   pearls, 
which  we  carry,  are  the  fruits  of  the 
commerce,  which  he  had  put  into  our 
hands.      Dead  though  he  is,  we  will 
not  deny  that  these  riches  bekmg  to 
him,  and  though  he  has  left  you  no 
details  of  them,   we  will  not  hesiUte 
to  surrender  all  to   you.      We    are 
honest  men,  who  fear  God,  and  we 
do  not    desire   to  retain   the    r|cbes 
which  belong  to  another;    and    be- 
sides,  thanks  to  providence,  we  pos- 
sess  of    our    own  more    than     we 
want      Come  then  without  scruple, 
along  with   your  servant^,  and    take 
possession  of  all  the^ch  merchandizes 
that  are  aboard  ;  thej^  belong  to  you 
without  dispute. 

So  much  good  news  troubled  Na- 
than, but  he  felt  his  joy  break  fbrtb^ 
when  he  brought  from  the  ships  so^ 
many  precious  treasures,  and  caused 
them  be  carried  to  his  house.     The 

greatest  joy  prevailed  there  then; 
e  regaled  the  strangers  with  all  sorts 
of  feasts,  and  not  a  da;f  pa&sed,  on 
which  some  new  rdoicmg  was  not 
exhibited.  At  length  the  command- 
ers of  the  velsels  found  an  op|K}rtunity 
to  discourse  with  him-  by  h'imseit, 
and  said  to.  him,  we  have  known 
the  good  Solomon  yotir  father  to  be 
a  model  of  wisdom'  and  prudence, 
and  we  cannot  comprehend  how 
that,  after  having  acquired,  so.  much 
rkhcs  by  maritime  commerce,  he 
ikhoutd  have  forbad  you  to  continue 
it,  and  should  have  besides  made 
you  take  an  oath  a^inst  it.  It  is 
easy  to  prove  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  valid,  for  great  as  are  the  riches 
which    we   have  broi]^t   yoU|  yoa 
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should  know  th|it  your  father  has 
ten  times  as  much  bevond  the  sea; 
if  then  be  has  forbad  you  to  go 
seek  them,  who  can  doubt  that  his 
understanding  must  have  been  im- 
paired ?  especially  as  bb  age  was  so 
great.  Take  our  advice,  cause  our 
sages  to  be  assembled,  and  have  your- 
self absolvcfd  of  the'  oat  hi  which  you 
have  made,  and  come  to  .gather  the  ^ 
fruit  of  your  great  iniieritance  in 
our  company.  Before  our  departure 
we  will  make  provision  of  merchan- 
dise which  is  not  to  be  had  in  those 
distant  countries,  and  you  shall 
judge  yourself  of  the  greatness  of  the 
gain  which  may  be  made  of  it,  and 
you  may  then  br'mg  bick  here,  that 
immense  quantity  of  goods,  which 
your  fiither  has  left  you,  with  which, 
after  having  enriched  your  family, 
you  may  also  enrich  our  city,  and 
our  province.  Nathan  answered 
them,  that  he  gave  his  wo^d  to  hit 
father,  never  to  embark  on  the  sea^ 
that  he  would  not  violate  his  oath, 
and  that  he  would  make  an  eternal 
law  of  thil  paternal  commaridinent. 
It  seems  to  me,  says  he,  that  1  still 
see  him  absolutely  forbidding  me^^ 
and  he  must  have  powerful  reason^ 
for  preventing  me  from  availing  my. 
self  of  such  great  riches.  Though  £ 
may  never  possess  them,  1  prefer 
obedience,  and  1  am  absolutely  re* 
solved  to  keep  my  promise  to  my ' 
father.    One  of  the  strangers  looking 

^t  him  with  astonishment,  said  to  him  ; 
is' it  possible  that  being  so  enlighten- 
ed as  you  are,  you  should  be  so 
weak  as  to  hesitate  at  a  promise  of 
this  nature  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that 
\our  father  loved  you  more  than 
his  own  life,  since  he  encountered 
so  many  dangers  through  his  luve 
for  you,  and  is  it  at  aUl  probable 
that  alter  such  great  labours,  which 
•he  has  undergone  to  become  rich, 
he  should  have  rendered  them  useless^ 
in  prohioiting  you  from  the  means 
of  being  so  likewise*:  No,  no,  added 
he,  you'  will  never  persuade  u^r 
that  ^our  father  died  possei>sed  of 
tjiiat  l^rit  of  wisdom,  with  which 
he  has  given  us  so  many  orders; 
undoubtedly  he  must  have  lost  that 
wisdom,  before  his  death,   and    that 

^  h«^  became  foolish  and  whimsical, 
b«cb  from  bit  not  tolorming  von  of 
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^Ihe  particuUrs  of  the  rich««,  which 
belonged  to  biip»  and  from  his  prc- 
▼entiog'you  by  au  oath  from  going 
to  take  t>os>>es»ion  ol'  them.  Voy 
howeTer  have  it  in  your  povver  to 
cau^e  yourself  to  be  ab«olved  from 
this  ojith,  and  to  put  yourself  in  a  state 
to  enjoy  those  va4t  tresMiuies,  \^hicb 
*r^  your  own  ^  property."  All  tUp 
others  applauded  this  exhorta|ioa» 
and  Nathan  himself  ihep  declared 
^hat  at  last  be  was  pfr^uad^d  by  their 
reasons,  and  would  depart  with  tbew 
^*whenever  tliey  thought   proper. 

Id  a  few  da>s  tliry  bought  the 
merchandize  which  was  requisite, 
and  furnished  a  ship  abundantly  with 
the  provisions  which  were  nece&s;^ry 
for  so  long  a  voyage.  But  they  had 
scar<ejy  reached  tbe  open  sea,  ulien 
dreadful  blasts  of  wind  how  ling  ab^ut 
the  ship,  gave  tl^  unfortunate  Nathan 
.to  unders^a^.  that  in  n.egK:ctinE  ^hf 
sanctity  of  his  oath,  anil  in  violating 
the  promise*  which  he  bad  made 
to  hif  father,  he  liad  at  the  sajiie 
time  renouoiced  hvs  oe^ce  of  miiu), 
and  his  happiness.  God  d'u'ected  that 
a  most  violent  tempest  should 
arise,  and  ,  the  event  was  that  the 
ship  was  ^dashed  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  the  merci)an<)ize  was  lost, 
and  all  those  who  embarl^ed  with 
Nathan  perished,  to  expiate  the 
crinoe,  vvhich  they  had  committed  ip 
prevent'mg  a  sod  from  keeping  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  ta  his 
lather.  Not  one  escaped  from  this 
dreadful  shipwreck,  except  the  un^ 
happy  Nathan,  perjured  as  he  whs. 
God  chose  to  preserve  Him  still, 
perhaps  to  prove  him  by  Dew  mi>- 
iortunes,  and  perhaps  also  to  cbastisp 
him  by  puniibments  more  severe, 
than  death.  At  length  he  leached 
tbe  shore*  naked  as  when  he  was 
born,  and  without  any  resources* : 
jie  saw  well  that  Heaven  waa  ii? 
wrath  against  bim,  aiid  tha^kis  mis. 
fortune  was  "only  the  consequence; 
of  his  bad  conduct.  He  .^rccly 
dared  to  raise. up. bif  eyesr  his-  c«)t^ 
science  felt  a  thousand  stings,  and 
secretly  reproached  him  ^or  being 
the  cause  of  such  great  n^isfoituue^. 
i^ressed  by  want,  and  s»i:ekmg  some< 
what  to  eat  and  drink*  ^d  to  cov^r 
Us  nakedness,,  be  passed  a  whole  day 
without  nndiog  the  least  coa8ol4if  n^ 


nor  any  one  who  oojuld  pokit  It  out 
to  him.  He  at  last  beh^d  a  tiee, 
which  gf)ve  him  spme  hope ;  fozp  says 
he»  men  must  have  planted  this  tree, 
I.ioay  find  some  of  tbem«  and  per- 
haps also  it  may  ^ear  fruit*  with 
which  I  may  reli^v^  my  hunger^ 
)iut  the  ^lisiqirtuuf  wa«»  that  h^  found 
neither  meQr  aor  fruit,  ai^d  as  the 
^un  wjis  so  low,  tl^t  scarcely  half  an 
liour  of  daylig(it  remained,  the  wretckk- 
ed  Nat|[van  resolvi^  \o  sleep  beneath 
this  ^ree,  and  to  cover  himself 
,with  the  f^w  leaves,  w  hich  bad.  fallep 
down,  to  deieod  himself  from  tUe  cold 
of  the  night.  Some  hoj^ifs  afterwards 
be  heard  tl^e  roaring  q|  a  liion, 
and  perc^ved  .tjiis  fu^tou9  bcaint 
coaling  to  devour  him.  His  fear 
bf^an^je  extreme,  ois  broken  oatk 
.presented  itself  to  his  mioiL^  a^d 
.bathed  ia  tears,  he  implore^  tbe  pity 
of  God  to  deliver  him  from  the 
PMnishment  o(  this  cruel  death.  He 
then  perc^i^ed  seme  bca,pcW  ^J 
which  he  could  save  himsiflf,  ai^d  ^t 
seen^ed  to  him  that, they  w^re  pur- 
posely bent  down  wards  to  .  suslatn 
.his. arms  while  he;  raised  h*^  f^et  up 
to  them ;  wherei^poo  the  lion,  i^a 
being  able  to  reach  him,  i^emroed 
back  roaring,  Nathan  returned  fjbaiiks 
to.  Qw^t  wuh  the  same  z^  a»  Daniel 
when  he  was  delivered  froi;a  t^ 
lijons'  den.  Finding  himself  u>  mider. 
ably  pressed  by  hunger,  he  thouglU 
that  by  climbing  a  little  highfnr*  h^ 
miji^ht  perhaps  get  something  to  eat ; 
but  at  tiie  lirst  attempt  which  he 
.made,  be  met  a  prodigious  bird,  of 
the  owl  kind ;  which  terrified  him* 
tor  it  opened  its  beak  wide  CDOugh 
ta  devour  bim;  but  what  was  laugh- 
able, in  spch  a  melancholy  adveLtarc:^ 
thev  were  both  afraid  oif,  each  otbe^, 
and  ut  th^  first  step  which  Natbip 
made  to  re^rea^  God  stJggesled  to 
him  a  method  to  save  himself  which 
Wm«  to  i^ap  upop  the  back  of  the 
bird,  and  to  seat  liimseif  with  a  1^ 
,at  each  side.        ,    ' 

.  1  he  ovi^r  being  much  surprized  with 
4hift  bur.deu,  did  not  more  dunng 
the  whole  ni^ht^  but  at  the  breaf 
of  dav  perceiving  a,  man  on  its  back, 
whQ  held  it  firndy  by  the  wiogs, 
excited  by  fear  and  anger,  it  resolv- 
e<)  to  depart  fcoin  the  tree*  although 
it  «ras  mvicb^  qp|iresM4  ^T  ^^  v^gnt 
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of  Nalhan,  >hom  it  couW  not  shake 
<yflr.    It  made  a  great  etfcdrt  and  got 
oat  of  the   hollow  of  the  tree,  which 
was  apparently  its    nest,    and  flying 
Witti  atl  its  strength    (hiring  the    day 
over  tlie  \rkte  ocean;  it  did  not  stop 
tlU  the   eirenmg    in    a  place    where 
fbf^tt  were  many  people.     It  is  easy 
to  judge'  of   the  dreadful   consterna- 
tion   of   the     wretched    Nathan>    on 
p^rc^iving  himself  carrie<l    over    the 
sea  ill  such  ihi  extraordinary  manner. 
Hil  fiear  red6ubled  Mti  dV^votion,  and 
h^  pra>v^d  to  God  with  all  hfe  heart 
to  preserve  him  Uwt%    mds  manifiNt 
^Ager,    On    approaching    the   Carth 
tt^  was  gi^eatfy  consoled  by  hearing  the 
«f oice  •fsoitie  yooog people  who  chanted 
file  21 A  thapter  of  £xodus  :     trkett 
youluvoe  boughi  a  Htbitew  ^iertant: 
whldi    made"  him  think  he    had  gut 
^mong  Jews,  ttad  M  tbe  same    time 
Inade  btm  resolve  to  deMend.    Per- 
ii«^,<  said  b*  to  himself,    tbey    wiH 
have  pity  on  *i^  and  save  rtiy  life, 
for  wMch  I  will  retij^  to  them  the 
Kttle  liberty  which  rem^lris   to    me. 
As  todn  as  hfe  had  retolv«d  dh  this, 
he-  perfohned  H;  he  took    th^    first 
optHNtvnity  t6  throw  himself  to  the 
ground,  the  owt  6ew  away  with  ohe 
ttrokc  of  its  wings,  and  Nathan  fell 
dHWft  very  near  a  doof,    wbich  was* 
tiKit  of  a   synagogue.     It    wai  two 
bourtf  before  he  was    able   to    move 
himself,  h4s  fait  was  so   violent ;   he* 
fielt  as  if  alt  his  bones  wer^  broken, 
and  bit  fast    of  two   days    had    de- 
prived htm  of  all  strength.    At  length 
however  he  took  courage  and   drew 
biiDself  as  well  as  he  could    to   the 
door  of  the  synagogue ;  which  having 
found  to  be  shut,   he  bl'^an  to    cry 
^t  I  Alas !  open,  open  thtf  gates   of 
jttfiica.     A  yoting  servant  came  out' 
and  asked  him  who  he  was.     I  am 
a  Hebrew  savs  he,    and    an   adorer 
of  the  true  tiod :    The   young   man 
baring  brought  back  thH   aaswer  to 
his   master>   was   ordered     to   make* 
him  ccmie  up.    Tl)c  ttaster  came  to 
him  immediately,  and  seeing  a  man 
Entirely  naked,  and   in   a   miserable 
plight,  he  asked  him    the  partirQlari' 
of  tueh  an  extraordinary  occurrence, 
mA  by  what  me&ns  he   could   have 
come  to  that  huid.     Wath;m   related 
to  him  the  details    of  all  which  had 
Ha^pei^d  to^  Him)  aod  forj^t  dotbing 


of  all   the   misfortunes   to    which    he 
had   been    exposed.      Ha,  says  <he 
nuister,  all  you  have  hitherto  suffered 
is  nothing  to    what    you    wiU   suflfrr 
here;  how,  says    Nathan,    are    you 
not  Jews,  and  do  I  not    know,  that 
the    Jews   are   compassionate,     their 
ancestors  having  always  taught  them 
to  be    so  ?     'I  hey    will   then    have 
pity-  on  me  wretched  as  i  am,    de- 
prived of  all  I  possessed,    nailed   as 
you    see,    and    dying    with    hiuiger. 
It  is  no  use  to  dispute  the  matter  so 
much,  says  the  master,  fof  tbri  will 
not  enable  you  to  avoid  the  punish- 
ment of  dt^ih.    And  wherefore  master 
do  you  threaten  me  with  this  cruelty  ?  ^ 
Becaase  this  city  Is  not  inhabited  by 
men#    answered    he,    it    belongt   to  • 
Demons,  ami  Lamiae;  these  cbtfcdren 
whom  1  instruct,  are  theirs,  tbey  are 
coming   here  direotly   to   the  usual 
prayers,  but  they  shall  ifb  sooner  haVe 
seen  yoJ,  than    they   will    kill    you. 
It  is  easy    to  judge  of  the  fear  of 
Nathan,  his  heart    was    frozen,    and 
be  had  but  just    strength    to    throw 
himself  at  tHe    feet   of  the    master, 
he  kissed   thehn,    and    bathed    tliem 
With  his  t^ars,  and  besought  him    to 
aid   him,    aitd  save    his    life ;  Alas» 
said  he,  i   have  always  applied  my* 
self  to  study,  I  have  always  worship- 

rd  God  with  my  whole  heart,  and 
have  only  sinned  in  following  the 
counsel  of  the  unfortunate  manners, 
Who  seduoed  me  to  despise  the  ad- 
V!ce  of  my  futher,  and  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  my  oath.  These 
words  had  so  great  an  efTect,  that 
they  excited  the  pity  of  the  master : 
raise  yourself,  says  he  to  Nathan^ 
and  because  you "  k'^ow  the  divine 
law,  and  have  always  applied  }our- 
seif  to  study  it,  zm  sk>ce  you  feel 
an  extreme  repentance  for  the  crime 
which  you  have  committed,  it  is  just 
to  pardon  }ou  ;  you  have,  said  lie, 
embrat  ed  my  feet,  you  have  entreated 
me  with  all  your  n>ight,  and  I  pro- 
mise to  do  wliatever  i  c^i  U)  deliver 
you. 

He  then  caused  hhn  to  enter  into 
hts  house,  and  having  given  him  food 
and  drink,  he  conducted  him  into 
a  chamber  where  he  might  Qonverriently 
pass  the  night,  I  do  not  know  that 
he  slept  auite  at  his  ease,  but  at  least 
none  ot  (ne  demons  came   near  him. 

'■    *'      *  •      '      "giiizea  Dy  v^Jv^'v^p^iv. 
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At  the  dawn  of  day  the  mister 
came  to  seek  bis  ^U€St,  and  sa^id  to 
him,  come  with  me  mto  the  synagogue, 
conceal  yourself  under  the  cloak,  that 
i  have  given  vou,  and  do  not  open 
your  lips  till  I  speak  to  you  ;  you 
sliall  see  that  I  will  do  all  in  my 
power  for  your  safety.  He  then  in- 
troduced him  into  the  synagogue,  and 
covered  him  with  his  cloak.  Scarcely 
had  the  sun  appeared,  when  tiie  de- 
mons came  to  tne  synagogue  according 
to  their  custom.  Ah  wretched  Na- 
than !  what  must  you  have  suffered 
in  seeing  them  at  every  side  like 
flames  of  fire,  and  to  hear  close  to 
you  a  kind  of  thunder,  which  threaten- 
ed continually  to  destroy  every  thing. 
You  however  restrained  yourself  ap* 
parently  more  throiigh  the  fear  which 
had  frozen  yoor  heart,  than  from  res- 
pect to  him,  who  had  so  humanely 
received  you.  You  Hsteoed  tiien  to 
the  demons  who  prayed  to  God,  or 
at  leaiit,  who  repeated  their  morning 
pra}er^  as  il  they  were  real  Jews. 
At  length  one  of  these  young  de- 
mons whQ  stood  not  id^  from  the  mas* 
ter,  said  to  his  comrade,  that  he  per- 
ceived a  man  by  his  smell,  and  re- 
peated it  so  often  that  ipany  gf  the 
ethers  heard  him ;  upon  thi^,  a  nunri- 
ber  of  voices  cried  out,  there  he  is 
beside  our  master  !  They  had  how- . 
ever  so  much  respect  for  him*  as  not . 
to  go  to  seek  what  lifas  concealed 
beneath  his  cloak.  It  was  then  that 
the  master,  who  saw  that  the  tlemon^ 
perceived  his  man,  said  to  him  ^lio 
had  just  finished  the  psalms,  I  desire 
to  speak  to  the  assembly  before  yoi| 
have  completed  the  service.  The  de- 
mons theh  said  with  que  vojce,  speak 
master,  as  your  scholars, '  we  are  al- 
ways ready  to  listen  to  you.  I  wish 
'  to  mtreat  of  you>  says  he,  not  to  do 
any  mischief  to  this  man,  who  is  come 
td  take  refuge  with  me.  llowcobi4 
he  do  so  skid  the  demons,  and  what 
has  broiight  lupi  here }  On  th^s,  tlie 
master  related  to  them,  all  that  had 
happened  to  Nafhal),  and  gj|ve  thepi 
his  history  Irofn  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  No,  no»  said  the  deinons,  ve 
will  never  suffer  such  a  wicked  qian  . 
to  live,  who  has  broken  the  com- 
nkndmeuts  of  his  lather,  aud  the 
sanctity  oC  his  t>ath,  he  must  suffer 
death  since  he  is  so   culpabfei    and 


nothing  cao  excnpt  him    from   tUt 
punishment.    What,  says  the  master, 
has    he  iK>t  suffered    sufficient   evils» 
and  do  you    not  think  he    has  been 
well  punished  tor  his  crime  ?    Moce- 
over  cannot  the  profound  koowled^ 
which  he  has    acquired  of   the  holy 
scriptures,  procure   him  bis    pardon) 
can  you  believe  him  altogether  wor- 
thy of  deatli   since  the   great   God, 
whom  we  worship,  has  thought  ht  lo 
deliver  him  from  the  sliipwre€k«  the 
lion,  the  owl,    and   so   many    otbcr 
dangers,  which  he   has   encountcmL 
On  this  very  account,  said    the    de- 
mons, he  should  be  deprived  oC  life, 
he  is  absolutely  unworthy  of  it«  since 
knowing  the  law  he    did   not   obey 
his  father,  and  did  not  keqp  bis  pro- 
mise ;    no  sins  should  be  venial  com- 
mitted by  a  man  vf   this  nature,  all 
should  be  mortal,  and  it  seems  that 
God  only    preserved  him,    to    make 
him  fufi^r  a  more  cruel  death  under 
our  hands.     Know,  said  the  master, 
that  it  b  not    permitted   you  to  do 
this,    according   to   the   precepts   of 
the  divme  Uw,  since  he  is  a  leanwd 
man.    Listen  to  my  counsel  and  per- 
mit the  chanter  to  publish  that  no  one 
shall  do  him   aoy   injury  belore  th^ 
end  of  our  prayers,    under  the  ft^ 
na|ty  of  anathema,    and    when    tnty 
are  finished  we  will    bring   him    to 
pur  king  Asmodeus,  who  shall  him* 
splf  judge  if  this  man   is    worthy  of 
death,  or  if  he  should  be  absolved. 
All  the    company   cried  out  with  a 
loud  voipf,  this  coumel  is  very  good. 
and  we  will  follow  it :   and    at    the 
same  tiipe    commanded  the    ebasitcr 
to  publish  that  ifo  demon  should  iQ 

3se  him  who    was   concealed   imdc* 
le  cloak,  before  that  the  king   As^ 
ipodeus   had  cogoiaance  of  him. 

1  he  prayers  vere  no  soqoer  finished* 
than  they  seised  Nathan,  like  a 
]^retphfd  prhninal,  and  dragged  htm 
pito  the  presenpe  qf  Asmodeus.-^ 
I^rd  $ind  king,  said  one  of  the  noasT* 
fcjer,  here  is  a  ,  man  who  has  £aUe« 
into  o^r  haqcis,  who  has  sinned  against 
qur  eternal  C)bd,  and  who  has  violated 
his  os^h-  in  d^ising  tho  oommaods 
of  l^is  (ather.  1'hey  reWted  to  hipi 
his  crimes  and  his  ad^nturcs,  awl 
said  tb^  they  would  alreedy  hawa 
put  hiip  to  death,  if  they  Md  hot 
hid  respect  to  those  holy  matleia  *ai 

giiizea-oy  vj  v^  v^X  ^>- 
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^ich  he  had  such  great  knowledge. 
i  is  oo  this  account  we  bring  him 
o  you,  and  submit  him  to  your 
adgiiient.  The  kuig  immediately  had 
lis  council  assembled^  and  said  to 
bem,  here  is  a  man  accused  of  cer« 
ain  crimes,  inform  yourselves  well 
4  hU  deeds,  and  judge  him  to-mor- 
ow  bqr  the  majorit^r  of  voices ;  for 
IS  he  IS  himselt  an  interpreter  of  the 
livine  law,  it  is  just  that  you  should 
udge  him  accordmg  to  the  law  of 
VI  OSes. 

The  council  retired ;    examined  the 
iffiur    with  all  the  care    possible,  and 
finally  pronounced  sentence  of  death 
igatnst  the  accused.    It  is  written  in 
the  law,  said    they,  in  Deuteronomy 
2^,    V.I 6,  Cursed  is  he,  xtfho  despises 
his  father  or  his  mother.    There  can 
be   no  doubt  but  that  he  has  despis. 
ed  his  Esther,    sbce  he   has  not  ob. 
served  his  commandment ;  it  is  there- 
fore just  that   he  should  sufifer    the 
penalty  of  his  curse;   but  it  is  also 
certam  thU  whoever  is  convicted   of 
incurring  the  curse  of  his  father  ought 
aUo  to  be  punished  with  death,  as  it 
is  written  in  Samuel   1,  c.i4,  concern- 
ing Saul  the  son  of  Kish,   who  con- 
demned his    son  Jonathan   to    death, 
becaose  he  had  tiansgressed  what  was 
forbidden  him  under  the    penalty  of 
hb  father's  curse.    In  addition  to  this, 
one  of  these  old  counsellors  observed, 
it  is  clear  that  the  accused  has  broken 
his  oath,  and  that  the  holy  scriptures 
liave  pronounced  judgment  against  those 
wlio  do  so,  in  iLxodus,  20,  c.7,  God 
pill  not  leave  unpunished  him  who, 

lliese  reflectiohs  being  made :  the 
cooocil  went  to  seek  Asmodeus,  and 
gave  him  an  account  of  the  reasons 
which  they  had  for  pronouncing  the 
sentence  of  death  a^inst  the  accus- 
ed. The  king  said  that  they  ought 
not  to  pronounce  the  sentence  till  the 
following  day,  ior  it  is^  written  in  the 
law,  in  the  'book  ot  Numt>ers,  30,  c. 
24,  25,  the  judges  shall  jud^e  him, 
and  the  judges  shall  deliver  lam.  By 
which  it  may  be  koowo^  that  onjfc 
part,  of  the  council  ought  to  condemn 
Lim^  and  the  other  part  to  ac4)uit 
biB.  All  the  world  knows  this 
masCiih  of  the  Hebrew  sages.  You 
who  give  judgmeni  am  capital  mat^ 
fm  plmm/s   delay  your  setuence.-^ 


Moses  himself,  who  was  their  great 
master,  likewise  delayed  his  decision^ 
)vhen  he  came  to  judge  tiie  man  who 
had  gathered  wood  on  the  Sabbat ti 
day,  because  lie  was  not  sufficiently 
certain  that  he  ought  to  condenui 
him.  'Ihe  demons  cried  out  you 
know  you  are  our  master,  you  have 
only  %o  comipand  us,  our  eyes  onlv 
watch  for  your  signs,  and  we  shall 
obey  you  in  every  Uiing. 

1  hen  the  king  commanded  that  the 
accused  should    remaip  at  his  palace 
all  ttiat  pightf  and  forbad  any  one  to 
put  him  to  death,  under  the  penalty 
of  his  Indignation,  until  the  seot^npe 
should    be    confirmed.      Every    oqe 
havinc  retired  ;  Asmodeus  convcrs^ 
with  >«athan  by    himself,  and    asked 
him  if  it  was  true,  that  he    was  so 
learned  in  the   holy    script ures,    an4 
in  that  interpretation  of  them,  which 
the  Jews  call  the  mental    law  ;    and 
at  the  same  time  ordered  ^e  bookf 
of  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  holy 
scriptures   to    be    brought  him  ;     he 
also  caused    the  second  law.    whicli 
is  called  the  mandates  of  Mischa,  t# 
be  fetched,  along  with  the  Talmtid» 
which  is  its    general    commentary.-r^ 
And  Asmodeus  having  made  him  i^« 
terpret  them,    was  persuaded  that  be 
was  very  learned,  and  said    to   hiii| 
immediate-y  ;  your  learning  has  charm- 
ed ine,    1  have    no  doubt    that    yo^ 
aie  ad  wise  as  learned,  and  you  may 
be  assured  I    shal^  always  be  favour* 
ably  disposed  towards  you.     1  only 
request   one  matter    from    you,   tha( 
you  would  please  to  teach    ray   soa 
all  the  excellent    tilings   which    you 
kno\^,  and  1  promise  to    deliver  }Ott 
from  the  lianus  of  the^e  demons,  ^1^ 
I  know  have  already  conspired  to  out 
you   to   death.      It  is  easy  to  juagt 
thai  Nathan  would  find  no  difiScultj 
In  proiuising  the    king,  what   he   d^ 
mandeq  of  him,  and    con  armed    hi| 
proQiise  by  an   oath.      Listen    then, 
said  Asmodeus,  and   remember    well 
the   pleas  which  i  am  going  to  su§* 
gest  ^o  you,  by  which  you  may  to* 
morrow  defend  yourself    against    the 
cruel    sentence  'which    our    demo|is 
wish  to  confirm    against    you.      Tell 
them  that  you  are  a   judge,    and  a 
sage  of  great    reputation,   that    you 
ought  to  be   informed   of  their  c|p« 
crce,  and  to  cxapft^  .^i^tpJij^, j:^f 
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sons  for  it.  This  difficulty  will  cause 
them  to  come  and  ^iffk  mr  to  re- 
solve it ;  give  yourself  no  more  con- 
cern, I  will  finci  «  favourable  point 
by  which  to  ^vc  you. 

I  he  foi>«wing  daV^  the  council  re- 
turned   to    Asmoii'eus,    ahd    iatd    to 
hiio,  by  one  of   their  most  consider- 
able senators ;    after  having  ex^nini- 
ed  the  case  of   the  accused,  \vefind 
no  reasons  for  acquitting  hirti.     Na- 
than instantly    replied,    1  understand 
the  U^  at  least  as  well  as   you,  and 
IMH-bips    bttter,    tlierefore   it   is   my 
right  to  examine  if    you    have  gdod 
reasons  for  this    conclusion.      Ihene 
h  nothing    mor^   just,    replied    the 
<kmonsy    and    after    having    held    a 
private  council,  they  deliberated  aboiit 
tending  him  back    to  Asmodeus,  for 
said  they,  he    who    has   studied    all 
his  days,  in   the    middle    region    of 
the  air,  and    who  has  given    himself 
the  trouble  besides  to  coitie  to  study 
in  this  lo^er  academy,  must  be  con- 
summate both    in    the   celestial    and 
terestrial  law,  and  we  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  to  remit  him    back  to  him. 
'ihey  came   then  to    seek  the  king, 
and  prayed  him    to    give    them    his 
'opioion  ;    he  replied  with  an  air  full 
cl   majesty,  this  man  is  not  deserving 
of  capital  punishment,  because  what 
\m  has  done  was  not    the    work    of 
his  own  will,  be   never  purposed    to 
sin,  and    he    had  tio    evil    intent   ih 
bis   actions :    it  was    these  wretched 
mariners  vrbo  invited  him  to  it,  and 
in  the  end    deceived  him :    do    you 
suppose  that  God  desires    to    punish 
the  i;iult8,  which  one  has  committed  by 
jconi pulsion  >    The  proof   of    tiiis  is 
certain  in  Deuteronomy  20,  26,  where 
the  case  of  that  girl  is  judged,  who 
was  overcome  by  force,  these  are  tlie 
words,  punish  not  at   aH  this  girL 
'^)0  you  not  see,  added  he,  that  this 
^case  ts  altogethei  similar?     Hs^  not 
pur  great  eternal  Cod  caused    tiiose 
^ho  y^^re  culpable  to  perish  by  tlic 
tfmpest,  which  he  excited,   and  has 
he  not  saved  this  man?     All  the  as* 
sembly  were  astonlslied  at  this  reason- 
'  ing,  but  however  they    followed  hfs 
advic«>  and  dec^ai^d  Natl^an  acguitteti 
of  all  his    crimes. 

Asmodeus  then  retired  into  hi&  pa- 
lace, aiul  having  niade  a  sign  to  Na- 
than to  follow  huni  hebestoyif^d  on  hind 


great  honours,  and  placed  his  so 
nis  bands,  praying  him  to  teach 
the  holy  scriptures  aod  all  the 
celient  matters  which  he  knew, 
behaved  very  kindly  to  him  i 
wards,  and  showed  him  every  btj 
he  could  devise.  Nathan  reou^ 
in  this  employment  for  three  y 
with  an  abundance  of  honours, 
favours.  He  came  at  last  to  ! 
Asmodeus,  and  presented  his  so 
biih,  saying  that  he  had  taught 
ail  he  had  promised,  and  alt  ofs 
which  be  had  learned  during 
course  of  his  life.  The  father 
so  well  pleased,  that  he  emba 
Nathan,  and  bestowed  oa  him 
the  caresses  imaginable,  so  much  i 
hcing  obliged  to  lead  his  troopt 
gainst  a  city  which  had  withdra^i 
self  from  its  obedience*  he  cii 
Nathan  to  command  in  his  abseai 
he   put    him    in     possession    of 

f>alace,  and  of  his  goods;  he  § 
lim  the  key  of  hn  treasures,  \ 
commanded  his  subjects,  and 
servants  to  do  nothing  but  by  i 
orders.  Wiiea  Asm<3eus  had  t| 
settled  Nathan,  ^he  said  to  himi 
have  no  treasure  of  which  you  m 
not  dispose,  }ou  may  go  every  wb< 
except  into  this  Kouse,  whicD  I 
no  key,  into  which  I  absolutely  • 
bid  you  to  enter.  Asmodeus  t\ 
departed  to  besiege  the  rebel  cit)N 
Nathan  however  thought  more 
this  prohibition,  than  of  the  hho 
which  was  granted  kim,  for,  said- 
to  himseif,'what  caii  beiu'this  hoiM 
wbith  1  am  thus  forbad  xo  sei 
I  who  may  dispose  of  all  the  otfc 
treasures.  One  day  walkbg  br/c 
the  door,  he  observed  at  the  moi»« 
when  it  was  opened,  a  girl  of  ti 
most  exquisite  beauty  sitting  oa 
throne  of  gold,  wb^m    many   oth 

5 iris  strove  to  divert  hj  singing  al 
ancing  in  the  nxist  agreeable  mM 
ner.  This  lady  perceived  hifli»  a^ 
said  to  him,  why  dolkt  you  approad^ 
come  in  Nafhan !  He'  entered  tljci 
but  he  bad  scarcUy  arrived  at  be 
feet,  when  she  said ;  *'Ha  wretch !  ^k 
have  you  violated  the  comoiatKl  4 
my  fatlierAsroodees?  WhafthusiaM 
have  you  in  this  pMsce,  where  i 
hot  women  should  enter  ?  ' 
nothing  can  emtapt  you 
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jf  day ;  for  oi  j  father  knows  already 
«t  you  have  eatered  here,  ^and  I 
'is  bim  runnipg  speedily  with  a  naked 
jOfd  10   kill  you."     Nathan  threw 

fsclf  ;it  her  feet,  kissed  ihcm.aod 
led  in  te^rs,  entreated  her  to  pity 
U:  «4ve  Qie*  said  he,  beauitful 
'Vien,  save  me  from  this  iinminenl 
pgcr,  and  from  the  wrath  of  )our 
ler:  I  protest  to  you  I  did  not 
er  here  witti  any  bad  design,  and 
I  had  not  the  least  intention  (o 
bave  with  disrespect,  to  tlie  beauti- 
girls,  who  have  the  honour  to 
it  on  you.  The  daughter  of  As- 
^pdeus,  who  was  called  Miira, 
"^iked  on  him  with  pity  ^nd  said  to 
VI,  your  modesty  charms  me,  and 
cause  you  are  so  learned  in  the 
riue  law,  i  wisli  to  preserve  you  from 
great  dangers  which  threaten 
Depart  then  instantly  from 
palace,  and  when  my  father  shall 
oe,  and  shall  overwhelm  you  with 
_  accusations,  and  shall  say  why 
Jve  VQU  disobeyed  my  commands  ? 
^  why  have  you  entered  into  the 
fbce  of  my  daughter ;  and  shall  de- 
ft to  kill ;  answer  him  ;  my  lord, 
.enlered  into  the  palace  from  no 
^er  motive,  but  because  1  love 
lour  daughter  so  ardently  that  I 
Slotiot  live  without  her,  and  that  I 
^  bave  no  greater  pleasure  than  (o 
^tceive  her  in  marriage.  1  am  sure, 
'^ied  she,  that  these  words  will  be 
[fy  pleasing  to  him,  and  that  he 
pi  wed  me  to  you,  for  from  the 
me  that  you  have  arrived  in  our 
Jnd,  he  has  frequently  thought  of 
^king  you  his  son-in-law,  not,  being 
ftFe  to  recompense  more  highly  tlie 
txcellence  which  you  have  acquired 
fcj  the  interpretation  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures :  and  you  know  it  is  not  proper 
that  a  g;irl  of  my  rank  should  make 
love  to  a  man,  or  that  so  great  a 
king  as  my  father  should  solicit  you 
to  take  bis  daughter  in  marriage. 

To  ke  Continued. 


Eztract  qf  a.  i^cr  from  Richard 
Lffvell  EdgctBorth,  esq,  to  a  Member 
of  the  Committee  for  the  improve- 
ment  of  Roadst  &c.  dated  Edge- 
xuprtk  Town.  \^h  March,  180S. 

IV^IIH  pleasure,  communicate  to 
JW  QWf  bH^»  9^  ^^   subjeqt 


of  wheel- carriages,  which  I  had  pfX)* 
posed  to  examine  in  detail,  and  tp 
publish,  with  some  new  inventions; 
m  the  mean  time,  if  they  can  be 
of  any  use  to  you/  they  are  miic|i 
at  your  service. 

'fhe  problem  to  be  solved  is  this. — 
Giving  a  certain  road,  how  to  con- 
struct a  carriage  so,  tliat,  every  thing 
taken  into  consideratioo,  it  may  be 
fit  to  carry  the  goods,  required  to 
be  carried  on  that  road,  witli  the  most 
convenience,  and  at  the  least  ex- 
pense. 

The  legislature  will  in  all  proba^ 
bihty  turn  its  attention  chieny  t^ 
the  means  of  preserying  the  roads, 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  an  object 
of  the  utmost  national  importance ; 
but  then  it  \%  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  only  .object,  because  the  origi- 
nal price  and  the  annual  repairs  of 
the  road,  fall  ultimately,  or  ought  to 
lall  upon  ihe  persons  who  use  the 
road :  therefore,  tiie  original  cost  and 
the  repairs  of  the  public  roatls  be- 
come part  of  ^he  price  of  carriage 
to  the  consumer.  ^  If  <^  numt>er  4if 
manufacturers  were  to  make  a  road 
fur  their  own  use  and  at  their  own 
expense,  they  would  be  led  to  coiv 
sider,  what  kind  of  carri:iges  would 
be  the  most  suitable  for  the  com- 
inodilies  they  had  to  carry,  what 
•  could  be  drawn  by  the  fewest  horses, 
what  would  cost  leas^  originally,  and 
would  beccone  least  subject  to  wea^ 
and  tear ;  and  lastly,  what  carriages 
would  do  the  least,  injury  to  tiie 
road  which  they  were  to  make,  and 
keep  in  repair.  The  whole  of  these 
considerations  may  be  resolved  into 
this  single  qujesi'iOQ ;  what  road  ajid 
carriage  will  ultimately  be  the  lea&t 
expensive. 

If  a  constant  hourly  traffic  was  to 
be  carried  on,  our  company  v^ould 
find  iron  railways  by  tar*  cheaper 
than  any  otlier  kind  of  road.  Next 
to  iron  railways,  pavement  vOmpoNed 
of  large  flat  stones  jointed  with  care, 
as  in  soiQe  parta  of  LoiuioUy  would 
be  xht  be^ ;  but  such  stones,  sulf* 
ficieoily  hard,  and  sufBcienjtly  near 
the  spot,  cannot  always  be  had.  'lo 
supply  their  place,  the  hardest  stone 
that  can  be  procure  I  sliould  be 
broken  into  irfcgtibr  fi:agment9  of 
s^f^Q\x%    iut9a   ^d   l^d    \j^m     tlie 
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road.  The  road  should  be  first  laid 
out  in  a  regular  and  geutle  curve, 
and  be  beaten  or  rollecH  so  as  to  be 
equally  firm  in  all  its  parts.  The 
goodnes  of  the  road  depends  more 
upon  this  circumstance  than  is  usual- 
ly imagined;  for  let  the  road  be  . 
ever  so  hard  and  smooth  at  the  sur- 
face, wherever  the  foundation  i^  un- 
sound, the  superstructure  will  give 
way.  After  the  road  has  been  laid 
eight  or  ten  inches  deep  with  stone, 
H  should  be  slightly  covered  with 
mixed  gravel,  the  various  sizes  of 
which  will  fill  up  the  inter^tlces  of 
the  stones,  and  at  once  permit  horses 
and  carriages  to  travel  conveniently; 
but  daily  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  road  to  till  every  cn-vice  with 
small  stones,  and  to  break  every 
prominent  stone  into  smalt  pieces, 
over  which  amende<l  spots  some  gravel 
should  be  sprinkled  to  cement  the 
parts.  In  a  short  time  tl>e  gravel 
will  disappear,  and  the  toj^s  cyf  the 
stones,  the  angles  of  which  have 
lieen  ground  on,  should  becaretolly 
broken  with  light  hammers ;  the 
edges  of  the  track  made  by  carriages 
should  in  the  same  manner  be  broken 
down,  and  no  ^ins  should  be  spared 
to  make  the  whole  surface  of  the 
road  equally  hard  and  equally  sniooth. 
This  appears  to  be  a  tedious  process, 
but  it  will  amply  repay  the  time 
and  labour  bestowed  upon  it  VVhere- 
ever  there  is  a  hill  of  any  consider- 
able acclivity,  the  road  should  be 
made  much  higher  in  the  middle 
than  on  flat  ground,  to  prevent  water 
from  running  across  the  roail,  which 
in  many  places  cuts  the  surface 
cheuuer-ways,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Derbyshire  and  Wales,  where  the  roads 
are  hard. 

If  carnages,  that  are  not  too  heavy 
fcr  the  strength  of  the  materials, 
and  wheels  not  so  narrow  as  to  cut 
the  surface  are  used,  and  if  these 
wheels  are  of  a  proper  size  and 
strength,  and  are  skilltully  applied  to 
a  convenient  carriage,  our  p^rtner- 
shlp  will  have  the  cheapest  mode  of 
transporting  their  good^  that  can  be 
obtained  on  land  without  the  inter- 
vention of  railways.  Where  hard  ma- 
terials cannot  be  found,  the  weight 
of  the  carria-.e  must  be  diminished, 
and  the  wheels  *  must  he  broader. 
What  that  weight  aad  breadth  should 


be,  may  be  determined  by  m  know- 
ledge of  the  relative  strength  o^  the 
materials,  and  this  must  be  preiioosly 
acquired  by  experiment  If  m  these 
roads,  the  gravel  or  stones  are  soon 
ground  into  powder,  or  sqaeexed  in- 
to paste,  the  carriages  commonly  in 
use  are  too  heavy  for  tbe  materials 
of  the  road,  and  nothina  bat  lighten- 
ing the  loads  can  remedy  the  evil. 
Where  wasgons  and  cans  of  diflTereot 
sizes  travel,  it  may  soon  be  discover- 
ed by  examining  their  tracks,  what 
weight  the  materials  of  the  road  are 
able  to  bear,  and  no  weight  beyond 
this  should  bt  permitted  upon  wheels 
of  any   breadth. 

1  have  hitherto  entered  into  no 
discussion  of  tlie  mechanical  advantages 
of  wheels  of  different  heights,  fofms, 
and  breadths.  1  have  seen  a  paper 
by  my  very  ingenious  and  worthy 
friend  Mr.  Cumming,  which  was  laid 
before  the  board  of  agricultirre;  th» 
paper  contained  observations  and 
deductions  from  experiment  aad 
theory,  that  determine  many  probkros 
in  the  doctrine  of  wheel  carriages. 
But  the  original  source,  firom  whence 
the  most  ot  what  has  been  published 
in  England  is  drawn,  is  a  tract  up- 
on wheel  carriages,  eintitled,  •«  Traili 
des  Forces,  Mouvantes,  Par  M.Camus, 
in  1722,'*  and  which  is  ;-lso  inserted 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy. 
Part  of  this  work  is  translated  m 
Desaguliers.  The  principal  pomts 
discus>ed  are,  the  size  of  wbccb, 
tiieir  breadth,  their  dishing,  and  their 
splay ;  that  is  to  say,  the  obliquity 
of  the  spokes,  and  the  deviation  of 
the  plane  of  the  wheel  from  a  per- 
pendicular situation. 

'J  he  runs  of  the  wheels  of  a  coach 
or  wai^gon  stand  several  inches  far- 
ther asunder  at  the  top  than  at 
bottom  ;  the  arms  of  their  axle-trees 
bend  downwards,  so  that  if  they  were 
produced,    tbey    would     touch     the 

?;round  at  no  very  great  distance 
rom  the  carriage.  It  is  clear,  that 
if  one  of  these  arms  were  cut  off 
•  from  the  carriage  with  the  wheel 
upon  it,  this  wheel  put  in  motkm 
would  not  go  straight  forward,  but 
would  tend  to  describe  a  circle  round 
the  point  where  the  arm  touched  tbe 
ground,  and  would  continue  to  move 
round  this  point  at  long  as  It  wai 
kept  in  motion^  without  couiilcnKtiiij 
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'Hi  t«)<lency  to   describe  ^   circle. 
M  •lh«  whe^i  on  4he  olbor   ^m    of 
the  axle-tree  were  detached    m  4be 
«8ine  maimer,  it    Would    describe    a 
•imilar  circle  -(wtiich  would    be    the 
evolution  of  a'  cone)    but    in  a   di- 
rection contrary  to  that  in  which  the 
other  wheel  Would  move>  onewtieel 
flnoying  from  ri^ht  to  left,  and    the 
other  from  left -to  right.    Now  a  great 
-force  it    requisite   to     oblige    these 
whec4s  to  go  in    straight  lines ;    for 
while    tlie     wheel    moves    forward 
through  space  equal  to   the  circum- 
ference  of  (he  circle  which    it  would 
de8<Tibe  if  at  liberty,  the  s<4etA  the 
wheel  must  slide  on  the    ground  by 
a  twisting  motion,  through  a   space 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  that  circle.* 
It    is  easy  to  calculate  what  this 
resistance  would    amount  to ;    but  { 
am  only  writing  bints,   not  a  treatise. 
Hitherto  <he  best  mode  of   carriage 
for  a  society    of   manufacturers   mis 
been   conskhered,    who   could    leave 
what  distance  they  thought  best  be- 
tween the  wheels  of  tbeir  carrts^es. 
Let  us  now  apply  this  to  the  public 
in  general,  who  lijie  a  private  coip- 
pany  must  ultimately  pay  the  whole 
expense  of  the    road,     its  'repairs, 
and  the  cost  oi  carriages,  and  horMs, 
with  their  wear  and  tear.    Now,  the 
breadth  of  the  track    which    wheels 
must  keep,  is  unlimited  on  a  privaie 
ro^  and  therefore  the    distance    of 
their  wheels  may  be  such  as  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  load    without 
splaying  the  wiieeb  ;  but  the  breadth 
ef  the    track     of   wheels  on  pubHc 
roads  is  limited  by  law,  so   that  to 
gain  room  for  stowage,   the  tpps   of 
the  wiieeb  of  a  waggon  must  splay 
outwards. 

Acts  of  parliament  require  that  the 
wheels  of  stage  waggons  shouki  be 
nine  inches  br^ad,  and  even  grve 
premiums  for  the  use  of  bro^ujer 
wheels;  and  -also  for  placing  wheels 
so  as  to  roll  in  different  contiguous 
tracks ;  by  which  means parallejp,aths 
are  mad^  for  the  horses.  This  has 
the  appearance  of  good  sense;  but 
I  l)elieve  it  is  not  well  founded ; 
and  the  various  etasioas  which  carriers 
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jwaotise  to  avokl  the  law,  is  a  stroiu| 
presumptive  evidence  that  it   is    iiT 
jurious.     From    what  has  been    said 
of  a  private    road,    it    app,ears   that 
the  breadth  of  waggon  wheels  should 
be  regulated  by    the    mean    of   two 
xxMisiderations  :   the  ease  of  the  draf^ 
and  the  preservation   of  *  the"  roads. 
Jf  the  carriage  of  ten  thousand    tob 
of  goods  upon  the    broadest    wh^^ 
prescribed  by  parliament,   wear    out 
<lie  road  so  as  to  require   only    one 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  repair 
it;  and  k  wheels  of  any  other  breadth 
wear  the  saiiie  road  so  as  to  require 
a  thousand  pounds  to  repair  it  m  the 
same  time  ;  one  thousand' one  hundred 
pounds  at  least  should  be   sared    to 
the  public  by  the  reduced    price  <)f 
carriage,    wittch    the    cheapness    anil 
lightness  of  the  narrow- wheeled  wag- 
gons could  aflbrd,  or  else  the  public 
must  lose.'   Besides  this,    tlie   better 
condition     of  the    roads    for    other 
carriages  Is  an  object  of  gre^   im* 
j^ortance;    and  where   the  roatb  are 
soon    tm>ken    up    \}y    any    sort    of 
carriage,  that  carriage  should  be  pro- 
hibited,    it  is  plain,    therefore,   that 
the  same  breadth   of  wheels    cannot 
be  suited  to   all  sorts    of   materials* 
and  that  where  these  are  theliardest, 
the  wheels   may    be    narrower    thaa 
where  the  materials  of  the  road  are 
softer.    And  that  where  a  stage  wag- 
gon goes  through  coumies  of  different 
soils,  and   where    different    materials 
abound     in     different     places,     the 
wheals    and    weight    to    be    carried 
roust    be    adaptt-d    to   the    medium 
strength  of  the  materials  ;  but  should 
in  no  ca«ie  be  ^uch   as    to    crumble 
them  to  pieces,    it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  where  the  roads  are  suRiciently 
hard  to  bear  the  pressure  of  narrow 
wheels,  without  being  cut  by  Ijiem, 
tliejr  are  more  advantageous   to    f|ie 
carriage,  not  oiily  btcaiise   they    are 
cheaper,  but  because  all  the  breadih 
of  the  wheel  beyond  what  is  ne9essary 
to  prevent    them    from  immediately 
injuring  the  road,  is  an  incumbrance 
aud  weight  which  must    be   carried 
continuftTly,  not  only  upon  level  roa^s, 
but  up-hill,    without   being    of  any 
uae^    instead    of    profitable    loading. 
The  inconvenience  therefore  of  yerr 
bcoad  wheeb  muit,   in    many   cases, 
he  «on8Mle«ed  •  as  «  contributioh  paid 
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by  Ibc  carrier  to  preserve  the  roadi, 
t)y  rolling  tbtm  and  k  veil  log  tlie 
incipient  rui$  made  by  other  carri- 
ages. 

I'he  le^^isUture,  irr  lowering  the 
tolls  of  iwidely- fulling  waggun»»,  re- 
cognizes this  theory;  and  tbey  are 
permitted  to  pass  toll  free  upon  cer- 
tain roadtt,  and  at  certain  tintes ; 
tbey  wotild  undoubtvdly  be  higliiy 
adxantageous,  us  it  would  pre^iiirt; 
the  road  for  lighter  carriages,  ^^^m\(l 
efface  fruui  tiitie  to  lime  ilie  nn- 
pfessions  vihich  they  madf,  and 
would  consolidate  ail  the  materials 
uhicb  might  be  disturbed  by  frost 
or  heavy  rairi.  . 

I  shall  not  detain  you  with  the 
theory  of  high  and  low  wheels,  as 
it  Is  laid  down  in  every  treatise  on 
mechanics.  Ihe  higher  the  wbeets 
tlie  better,  provided  their  centers  do 
iiot  s^and  further  from  the  ground 
than  the  point  of  the  shoulder  of  the 
horse ;  from  this  it  may  be  d«rd«Kedi 
tliat  tall  horses  for  drawing  l>eavy 
loadft  are  preferable  to  low  ones  of 
the  same  strength.  For  pleasure  or 
expedition,  smaller  and  more  active 
borses  are  preferable*  because  it  b 
their  speed,  and  uot  theb  strength, 
that  is  exerted. 

Five  feet  six  inches  is  .  a  proper 
height  for  narrow  wheels  on  a  good 
road,  but  broad  wheels  should  not 
be  above  lour  feet  six  high,  as 
they  loe  more  by  additional  weight 
than  they  gain  by  additional  height. 

As  to  the  form  of  a  wheel,  it 
sliould  be  dished,  that  is  to  say,  the 
spokes  should  be  placed  obiicjuely 
in  the  nave,  for  the  purpose  ot  re- 
sisting the  lateral  pressure  of  the  load, 
which,  in  sloping  or  rough  roads, 
would  otherwise  force  the  nave 
sideways  through  ttie  rim  of  the 
wheel. 

Where  wheels  arc  placed  nearly 
perpendicular,,  instead  of  disliingf  the 
bpoLes  have  been  placed  sloping  al- 
ternately towards  and  from  the 
shoulder  of  the  axle.tiee.  'ibis prac- 
tice has  been  followed,  aiHl  laid  a- 
8ide  at  diU'erent  periods,  from  caprice ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  ihut 
where  wheels^  stand  nearly  upri^>t, 
it  is  the  best  construction.  For 
coaches.  Zee,  there  is  an  obvious 
ok^jeclioa   to   wheels  of.'  ihb    k>rm> 


Ihe  naves  cannot  be.  made  <tf  t^H^ 
and  .agreeable  a  form  as  in  the  comoioa 
method. 

before  1  quit  this  subject,  I  shall 
meni-ion  one  circumktaBce  that  has 
j)ot,  to  my  knowledge,  been  noticed 
•by  any  author,  relative  to  tbe  splav' 
iug  oi  wheels  tbat  are  dished;  the 
arm  of  the  axis  tree  is  so  bent  tdat 
\rhen  such  wtieels  sta»d  upofi  lerrl 
gjound,  the  spokes  staud.  perpeodi- 
cuUrly,  ai.d  consequently  are  in  the 
strongtitt  situation  to  l>ear  the  Mipef- 
incumbent  weight ;  this  is  comniQaly 
kiiown.  But  besidestbis,as  tbe  spokes 
are  driven  into  the  nave  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  shouldct  of  the  axle- 
tree,  as.  may  be  easily.  <x)t)€eived, 
by  supposing  that  the.  spokes  were 
driven  into  the  whe^l  obliquely  at 
^e  otlier  end  of  the  nave,  lor  then 
the  pressure  would  be  entirely  od 
the  outward  extremity  of  the  axle- 
tree,  and  Would,  act  with  a  loog 
lever  against  thet  axle  tree  near  its 
shoulder,  a  force  .that  would  soon 
break  it,,  if  it  uere  not  made  much 
larger  tbaa  it  is  at  present. 
.  The  quantity  of  dtrt  taken  up  by 
wheels  of  diderent  heights,  breadths, 
and  forms,  should  be  attended  to ; 
it  is  in  some  places  such  as  to  in- 
crease the  dralt  considerably.    . 

Ihe  last  of  tl),e  tikree objects wbicb 
I  proposed  to  consider,,  is,  tbe 
breadth  of  the  whet-Is.  As  this  re* 
lates  as  niuch  to  the  kind  of  load 
upoi^  which  the  wheels  is  to  travel, 
it  has  already  been  considered  m 
the  begiiming  of  my  letter;  but  still 
the  properties  of  a  broad  wheel  rol- 
ling on.  a  hard  flat  road  should  be 
noticed,  as  thev  may  be  applied  to 
every  modification  ot  roads  and  wbcek 
that  occur  in  practice. 

If  a.  wheel  9f  one-inch  bivadth 
were  used  in  a  commoo  stage  waggon, 
it  would,  even  with  a  moderate 
weight,  soon  cut  a  deep  rut  in  tbe 
road.  If  a  wheel  of  two  leet  broad 
were  used,  it  would  press  tbe  parts 
of  the  road  together,  and  would  aoT, 
with  the  same  wetght,  soon  breakor 
grind  the  mater'uls,  provided  it  were 
cylindrical,  and  placed  upright  oa  the 
road. 

,  But  as  broad  wheels  never  are 
so  placed,  they  are  pernicious  tud 
dc8lruclip,eS»y(>Q?.vyi5^i^cecd  such 
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a.braftdtb  m  mW  prevail  theia  from 
making  a  Tisibie  hollow  in  the  road 
«be  tint  time  ihey  roll  upon  it. 
i  have  re^woii  to  think  that  thit 
breachli  \%  aUnit  six  inches*  and  that 
ifi  tije  hiuJ  aiid  fore  wheels  roU 
(lifierent  tiick.s»  other  carria^  might 
ciMivenieiitU   travel  in  tlieir  path. 

Stiil  the  couvenience  ot'  splaying 
the  wiiee.s  will  remain  to  tempt  the 
waggoner,  uutesi  the  breadih  of  the 
bodv^  pi  the  waggon  is  coatracied, 
Uie  breadth  of  the  track  hf  exiende<l, 
or  the  wheels  lowered  aBd  placid 
under  the  body. 

This  last  construction  hat  consider- 
able advantages,  and  was  sohie  years 
ago  attempt^  by  an  ingenious  me- 
chaeic,  wiio  publislied  a  book  on 
the  subject.  These  waggons  were 
afterwards  made  and  sohl  at  the  ex- 
tensive and  useful  manu^tory  of 
Mr.  bharpe,  13i,  looley  street/ where 
]  hdve  seen  wl  examined  th^'m. 
They  did  not  9U:'ceed,  because  tliey 
were  to  be  used  on  roads  that  uere 
cut  into  ruts  and  tracts  whicb  con- 
tinually impeded  ttieir  progress ;  bjut 
i  have  little  doubt  of  tue  utility  of 
carriages  uf  tiiis  construction,  proy]Mled 
the  wlicels  or  rollers  were  made 
Ughter,  by  adopting  the  common 
kxm  of  spoked  wheeb  shod  with 
i?oQ  (perhaps  cast  iron)  riiiis  six  inches 
broad,  rolling  in  d liferent  tracks, 
and  three  f^.  six  inches  in  di^- 
luet^r. 

•  Su(:h  a  constructbn  would  be  near- 
ly oue^  ton.  lighter  than  a  coitimon 
broadwheeled  wa^on,  and  viould 
therefore  be  one-hub  more  advan- 
tageotJs,  because  it. would  carry  one- 
htth  more  goods,  witluiut  reuuiring 
any  additional  foice  to  draw  it ;  for 
in  all  castes  the  draft  is  the  same, 
whether  the  weight  of  the  Wdggon 
consists  of  -tiie  load,  and  of  the  parts 
of  the  waggon  ijiself,  of  wh'tch  the 
weight  of  tne  wneels  in  sometimes 
thirty-two  or  even  thirty -live  hundred. 
It  is  true    that    the    weight    of   the 


half  the  diameter  of  the  same  trm 
at  the  shoulder,  so  that  the  shape 
of  tlie  arm  would  be  cylindrici^  at 
the  slMxilder,  cylindrkral  at  t^  end 
next  the  linch.pi)),  and  conical  be* 
tween  these  two  cylinders.  1  believe 
this  to  be  the  best  form  of  an  axle« 
tree,  and  it  u  not  necessary  to  tu^ 
it  in  a  lathe  ;  if  hung  between  tm 
points  in  a  lathe,  and  set  truly  by' 
the  hammer  and  slightly  /lied,  the 
h-iction  ot  (he  boxes  will  soon  polisb 
the  uarts  that  touch. 

'1  here  is  still  aootfaer  constructloa 
of  carriages  preferable  to  any  that  £ 
have  yet  mentioned.  I  proposed  it 
forty  years  ago  to  the  society  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  ^p.  It 
hai  lately  beep  adopted  m  several 
places  p.irticttlarly  at  the  slate  ouarries 
near  Bangor ;  it  consists  in  dividing 
the  weight  to  be  earned  ipto  two  or 
more  parts,  and  placing  them  on 
separate  carriages  aitaclied  tp  each 
other.  I  hiis,  one  driver  only  h  re- 
quired, whereas,  if  the  horses  drew 
^ach  carriage  separately,  ooe  driver 
could  not  manage  ttieni  on  crowded 
roads  or  in  cities. 

1  published,  I  believe  in  1803,  in 
Nlchtrlson's  journal,  a  paper  upoa 
iron  railways  for  all  sorts  of  carnages. 
l«hall  resume  the  subject  at  leisure, 
believing,  as  I  do  moit  hrmly,  that 
the  art  of  printing  will  preserve  and 
promote  whatever  mventions  are 
really  useful,  and  discard  whatever 
is  trifling  and  impracticablt :  (  never 
hurry  forward  a  i>roposi^l  of  th|ssort, 
but  leave  the  pu:)lic  time  to  form» 
gradually,  a  proper  jud^ii^ent 

if  1  ^m  wrong,  m^  efrors  will  be 
rectified ;  if  I  an)  i^gbt,  my  ptatis 
will  htt  adopted. 

One  niore  considf ration  occurs  to 
me,  which  is  in  fact  much  more  ap- 
plicable to  carriagt^  tliat  move  with 
velocity,  than  tQ  the  slow.paceil 
waggon;  I  mean  \hee!^ev\o(jprinfSf 
and  the  '  bei.ding  pf  tl^e  fngtepals 
of  which  a  cairiuge  is  ipade,    \n  \Ue 


wheels  adds  nothing  to  the  friction  of     transactions  of  tl^e  K.   Irisln  ac{iqe<liyf 
the  ayle-tree.     But  this    is  scarcely 
worth  aliention: 

Where  c)lindni:al  wheels  placed 
nearly  upright  are  employea,  the 
arm*  of  the  axle-tree  where  the  boxes 
run,  at  the  ouuide  extremity  of  the 
^i,  fliQuld  ^  made  not  piore  thai| 


vol.  2,-1739,  1  published  twenty 
ye^rs  ligo  an  essay  oh  ^his  «ql^^t, 
wherein  1  have  demonstrated  the 
utility  of  springs  as  tjiey  regard  the 
e^e  of  draft;  \t\  some  cases  lessen* 
ing  the  resisitance  to  the  horses  'u\, 
^  higher  proportion  than  ten   to  one, 
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allied  to  puichesi  caiinoi  be  us<- 
fu/ly  employed  far  lieavy  waggoni* 
jet  the  timoer  of  a  waggon  may  b^ 
so  adjusteil  as  to  yielot  to  sncmetr 
shocks    on    rough     roads  or    pave> 

^  Whoever  ohfiervfs  the  hidder  paurt 
of  a  lo^e<l  waggon  in  motion^  will 
p«rcetue  that  tbte  part  of  the  body 
which  projects  beyond  the  hinder 
^letree,  has  a  vibrating  motion  that 
eases  the  draft,  and  preserves  what 
k  .carried  in  that  part  of  the  waggon 
H'om  being  so  n^uch  shaken  as  what 
^  placed  over  the  aKle4reesi  or  over 
U)^  more  unbending  parts  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

Indeed,  whoever  considers  the  sub* 
ject  even  j|i  a  popuhir  manner,  myU 
perceiviEu  thai  the  springs  ease  the 
horses  9»  ^ell  as  the  ,  rider ;  for, 
uhat^yer  jolting  motion  the  latter  re- 
ceives, is  <;pmmunicaled  by  the  rising 
or  fa^iiiig  of  the  carriage  goittg  over 
obstacle^;  the  force  of  the  horses  a- 
los^li  produces  this  motion*  and  what* 
ever  leibcns  it  liglHeos  the  hocse*s  ia^ 
hour. 

If  sixteen  people  outside  and  in- 
siiie  of  g  »tage  coach  aie  jolle4  up- 
ward even  one-third  of  an  inch  m 
travelling  one  y^d<  it  will  require  a 
ooiK^tant  force  oif  twenty  pognds  to 
tionimunicale  so  much  motion  to  the 
carriage.  Ihe  whole  friction  of  the 
axle-trees  does  not  obstruct  the  mo* 
tion  of  the  carriage  mucit  more  th^n 
tfus  sligfit  vibratipn. 

No|v  the  springs  commonly  used 
cfSniinish  the  resi:»tance  occasioned  by 
sudt  jolts  §bove  halfi  so  that  they 
are  as  advantagieous  iss  |tiiy  contri- 
vance thut  woLifd  lessjni  the  friction. 
of  tlie  boxes  upon  tlie  a^le-tie^  in 
proportion  of  two  tp  pne. 


Jtortfte  Bfifast  Afonih)y  iftt^mne. 

Jlifrd  Jfeporit  qftht:  Commiitce  afpoint' 
cd  to  iflke  into  comsidiralion  the 
JcU  now  in  )orfe  rt^ardtug  ^hc 
use  qf  Broad  U  heels,  ^c 

'    (untinued/rom  p.  193,  No.  XX, 
|1£CULAT|6k^    RECARUINQ    TVRNPiK^ 
iFLSTS. 

'  ^^^     1     opinion    of    this 

c*i)f)rt)?ttee,  th^t  tfefe  pe  held  in  ca^h 


tufo^ike  truife   ont    gentrai    ^_ 

me<tin|(  of  the  trustees  at  the  nunt 
convenient  places  as  near  tbe  ceotfC 
of  the  said  turapyie  respectively  U 
may  be,  m.  the  montln  of  Sepkm- 
ber  or  October,  foi*  the  porpeae  of 
examiniog  and  settling  tbe  acciaiMrts 
ot  the  treasureri^  clerks,  surreyon 
and  cotleciorsj  the  appointmenlf  of 
new  surveyors*  and  the  necesary 
o&ers  where  vacancies  have  •ccar^ 
r^*  making  contracts  for  lettntf  loUs^ 
repairing  the. roads,  ice. 

2.  Resohgd,  That  .it  is  the  opkion 
of  this  committee,  th^  at  the  first 
mettia^s  tmder  tbe  proposed  act,  <wo 
^uitees  be  appoieted  tn  eacb  trtist 
by  the  majority  t^ita  preseal,  to  ex- 
amine the  accotmfts  aod  vouchers  el 
tbe  respective  trusts,  prenaraCory  td 
their  being  laid  before  the  UMtees 
at  tbe  next  aumlai  meetbig.  Ibtl 
two  irustees  be  coostatdly  mnocd  fo( 
the  like  purpose  at  every  snbsequ^nf 
amiual  meeting.  That  all  o|fieeis  bt 
compelled  to  exhibit  their  accounH 
to  the  Inisteea  to  rtaoted,  ii4ieDefer 
called  upon  for  exatmbatioB.  Thai 
no  account  be  passed  which  shall  ttot 
luvc  been  previously  atkiited  and 
signed  by  the  tribtees  to  appoisitecL 

a.  Resolved^  1  hat  it  is  tbe  opsliioA 
of  this  Committee,  that  notice  of 
sucli  general  annual  meetings  W  §tvw 
en  in  the  county  paper,  or  in  the 
paper  in  the  most  general  ctroilatioa 
in  the  county,  or  u\  tiie  gazette,  fop 
the  nei^bKMirhood  of  Ijandoo,  i>r 
three  successive  weeks  befoie  the  held(> 
jng  of  such  m^ings* 

4.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinm 
of  this  committee,  that  tiie  trustees 
of  every  turnpike  road  shall  be  bowd 
to  ej^ercisc  their  trust  impartialtj^  over 
the  whole  extent  of  read  commiit^  to 
their  care,  to  keep  so  far  as  is  pne^ 
ticable  every  part  iu  an  equal  state 
c(  repaif,  and  to  apporUon  their  nel' 
iucoit>e  according  to  an  equal  or  on 
equitable  distribution  to  every  pa- 
fiah  or  district  within  tbeir  trest,  ac« 
cording  to  the  fMHDt>er  of  tiites 
of  tpmpike  within  each  distritit  or^ 
parish.  In  cases  where  special  ttt* 
sons  exist  for  bUottii^  •  greater  pm- 
portion  ef  their  fuads  to  any  partfctilar 
portion  of  road,  or  to  aoy  oaiticiilat 
object  of  ifiipioveitteol,  «ucL  raasooH 
to  be  ittUy  and  dntioctif  tiiltfed  in 
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sm^utei  ^  die  ffrtcMdingi  «f 
e  tniH;  tudl  «liiiuiei,  io^km 
ih  Ike  aoooauti,  ui  be  MtNiiitt«a  lo 
s  extminera  of  the  accounts,  aiMl 
eft  to*  fMilflic  iliBpeetlMS  a*  well  on 
3  4^  of  <««illiig  the  Mid  aeedottfs 
oil  my  other  day,  oA  iwemy^foor 
uti  fiotioa  lieing  givtM  to  ^oduce 
:n>  to  the  oiiicer  keeping  tM  same/ 
r  any  person  comnbotJop^  in  any 
nntv  tMi^arda  tbe  iiminteochctce  ^ 
B  sflri^  roa^s; 
6,  Amd^m^,  TIuU  it  ia  t)M  opinion 

thli  comdiittee,  thit  ttoe  hetirft  i^ 
raxm%  at  turnpike  fnattiUfB*  6e  |U 
it«d  10  be  |r*<n  10  to  4. 
)^.  6. 
Gmerki  Rtgmkiions, 
h  lia&ived,  1  rial  ic  ib  the  dplnioh 

ikn  CDimiiiftae,  IM  ttie  names 
d  pkKm  of   abMto,  of  thia  4wners 

all  catta  and  waggoni,  wtth  the 
ngM  and  <|iMiititwt  they  are  al^ 
»ed  to  carr>,  be  Mtcrityed  la  tegi* 
B  Romaa  oharaieters,  a  certain  num-' 
r  of  inoWs  in  length,  on  the  offi 

on  both  tides  of   Mioh  carts  and 

9.  He$0htd,  That  h  is  the  opinion 
tbb  eomoiftteei  that  mile  p&tts  be 
:  up  either  on  1^  banks  adjoining 
the  turnpike  roads,  or  by  the 
'e*  of  the  roada»  of  such  conTenient 
igiit  at  that  the  distance  to  the 
xt  pott  towns  be  distinctly  engraven 
d  paiotnd  an  toch  part  theKof  as 
^>  be  six  l«et  high  at  the  lea^t  a- 
vc  the  centre  of  the  road  ;  the 
Mt  conspicuovs-sitttations  to  be  cho^ 
\  for  fixing  the  said  mile-posts, 
'*^h  are  in  all  possible  ca^et  to  be 
K:ed  on  the  sanie  iide  of  the  road* 
h  Resohtdf  '1  hat  k  is  the  opinion 
this  committee,  that  direction  posts 
cnbed  on  both  Bidet  be  tet  up 
^c  neceanry,  particularly  at  the 
•ration  of  aU  highways  leadinf^ 
in  ane  pariidi  into  an  adjoining 
rish. 

*•  toofeed,  Thfit  it  it  the  opinrott 
this  aommittee,  that  tbe  names  of 
^et  9nd  towot  be  inscribi^fl  in 
^^  characteia  at  the  entranee  of 
'0  rilagH  and  totmfr^  on  all  ^ieh- 
y«  pastioig  Into  or  tbt^ugh  Che 
le. 

>•  AMhrlt  Tkm  it  4t  the  opinion 
this  oontiMtlce^  that  all  such  in« 
'Hi^K  tM  mwf^om  aodcartai  lyiiie^ 


poaiN,  direction-posts,  Tiltages  am! 
towitt,  be  renewed  when  necessary, 
under .  adequctte  penahtes. 

§.  Rtgoived,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
6f  this  committee,  that  the  toll  cof- 
lectors'  names  shall  be  written  at 
printed  On  the  foil  tkkets. 

7.  Resaited,  That  is  (he  oprrdon  Of 
this  committee  that  every  tnrnpike 
bill  for  makini^  a  new,  or  continuing 
an  old  tdrnprke  roadi  do  contain  a 
provision  kit  making  a  fcTut-path '  pa- 
rallel to  tire  road,  of  from  fbor  to 
^  feet  wide,  tndependenf  of  the 
%pSLCe  allotted  to  the  tumpfke;  the 
breadth  of  tuch  turnpike,  including 
the  tpaee  allotted  to  the  foot  path,  ta 
be  regulated  by  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  first  resolution  under 
head  4,  to  that  the  breadth  of  tuck 
tumptke,  kicltiding  the  tpace  allotted 
to  the  foot  paths,  be  not  less  than  it 
thereby  required,  accordhig  to  theif 
re^peetive  distances  from  the  nj^- 
tropolis. 

8.  Re9&h)ed,  That  It  b  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  magistratet 
assembled  in  quaiter  sessions  be  em- 
powered in  the  meantime  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  ftw  gradually  pro- 
viiling  eoitvenient  foot  paths  where 
required  for  tlie  accommodation  of 
the  foot  passenger,  either  by  the  tide 
of  an^  existing  turnpike  road,  or  of 
any  highway  where  they' shall  judge 
the  same  to  be  necessary,  so  that  fof 
this  purpose  they  do  not  exceed  the 
limitation  pre^rribcd  by  the  fiist  re^ 
solution  of  head  4,  in  the  case  iof 
roa-Js  leading  directly  to  London,  noi* 
make  it  necessary  to  widen  any  turn- 
pike rcMid,  or  highway  beyond  the 
dittance  of  200  miles  from'  London, 
or  not  leading  directly  to  London 
withip  that  distance,  beyond  the  breadth 
of  30  teet. 

9.  IU9ohrdt  That  It  b  tlie  opinion 
ot  this  committee  that  whenever  ii 
w  proposed  to  divert  or  stop  up  anr 
existing  litghway  or  foot-path  or  patft 
through  any  field  or  inctosure,  notice 
of  one  month  be  previoutly  given  to 
the  public ;  such  notice  not  to  pre- 
tent  the  order  from  being  made,  but 
tb  be  proved,  and  the  reasons  (ot 
tnch  div^eruOn  or  ttOpping  up  to  tie 
tubmitted,  to  the  magistrates,  and  ap. 
proved*  bctfblpe  the  order  be  coufih^l 
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10.  Re$ohed,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  tbiH  conmiiitee,  that  L>enon>  ma* 
Jiciously  breaking  ilowii»  defacing^  &c* 
aiiy  bridge,  or  parapet,  or  coping  of 
aij)  ience  aloagsiiie  or  tUe  roadi  6iiger 
or  guide  po:»t.iiiiie'p05t,  or  ioscripliouv 
or  an)'  oliier  puolic  property  liaviu^ 
relaiioa  to  ihe  higiiways  of  the  ktng- 
jdoin,  riding  oa  liie  fool  p.itbs«  will- 
i'uily  or  negligently  leaving  h^a4>s  of 
Ji>rokcn  or  unbruken  sttones  on  the 
hlghvtay,  leaving  large  single  stones, 
or  scattering  sinail  stones  over  the 
surface  of  the  road  to  the  endan> 
gering  the  l.vcs  of  -  travellers,  after 
regular  notice  to  desist  from  such 
practice,  or  in  any  other  maunerof* 
tending  again>t  the  provisions  of  tlie 
highway  or  turnpike  laurs,  should  be 
liable  to  the  special  penalties  pro- 
vided iu  each  case,  or  where  no  penal- 
ties are  provided,  to  penalties  not 
exceeding  iClO,  nor  less  than  5s.  at 
tiie  discretion  of  the  inagistrates  be- 
fore whom  they  sliull  be  summoned. 

|1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
pf  this  committee,  that  a  clause  b« 
inserted,  to  prevent  stallioi}s  from 
covering  near  the  highways,  or  being 
^liQVvn  pu  a  Sunday.         ,. 

y^,  liesolvcd,  '1  iiat  it  h  the  opinion 
pi  t^  is  com  Dill  tee,  tltat  in  ca^es  where- 
in the  general  turnpike  act  and  any 
particular  /turnpike  act  appear  contra- 
uiclory,  (he  general  lunipike  act  sIhmiUI 
govern,  u/iless  wliere  there  is  any 
Special  proyidion  in  the  particular  act 
repealing  or  varying  the  general  act. 
-  13.  lic'soived.  That  '}l  is  the  opinion 
pf  tliis  committee,  that  a  plan  and 
section  of  the  jnteHiled  ro^d  do  ac« 
company  fcach  petition  for  a  new 
turnpike  road,  and  th^l  fuoli  plan  do 
SHOW  distinctly  the  situftipny  ivhere 
turnpike  gates  ar/e  i^Uended  to  be 
plaied,  anil  the  tolls  propp«^d  to  be 
taken  at  each,  ^d  do  co;Ui^iiji  i^"  ^' 
curate  nieas.ure  of  distances. 

14.  Rdfoifed,  I'hat  it  ^s  tiie  opinion 
of  thih  committee,  that  each  turnpike 
bill  do  coniain  a  ciausie  proyiding  for 
the  rcdem^iioti  of  all  ntonies  tp  be 
borrowed  tor  the.  execution  of  i\ifi 
purposes  pi   tiie  act. 

15.  Ri  solved f  '1  iiai  it  istjie  ppiniop 
of  this  committee,  (hat  in  tlie  casf 
of  any  preienlment  or  indictment  of 
aigr  hghway  being  a  turnpike  road, 
the  said    presentment  or    indictment 


should  be  preferred  a^'nt  tbeti 
surer  of    such  trusts    lostcad  of 
parish  through  which  such  roa^i 
run. 

16.  Rcioivcd,  That  it  is  tbe  opa 
of  this  committee,  tlMt  tu  caao 
indictment,  tlie  parties  to  bbne  d 
|>ay  all  costs  and  cbaiges  oot 
pocket 

17.  Rfioived,  That  it  is  tbe  opid 
of  this  committee^  tlMt  the  jm^ 
tion  of  mag'istrates  as  to  kical  i 
nagement  ami  supenotendenoe  of  I 
hi^ways  be  limited  to  ibe  divii 
or  diyisioos  in  which  they  are  ace 
tomed  to  act»  bat  that  tiie  magists 
acting  for  any  county  ifnfnediil 
adjoining  tliat  in  which  any  ofie 
against  the  highway  laws  nay  h 
been  committed,  shall  be  cmpome 
to  act  upop  information  or  upoa  ti 
own  view,  in  enforcing  the  hw 
cases  where  imoiediale  iatefkre 
may  be  necessary. 

18.  iUsolved,  Ihat it  is  the  opii 
of  this  committee,  that  all  peiiik 
not  specially  appropriated  sboukl 
to  the  amendment  of  the  higbv; 
of  the  parish,  or  to  the  turnpike  wti 
the  offence  has  been  committed. 

CHARTBR  op  CARRICKrC&CVS. 

JAMES,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
England,  Scotland,  France  a 
Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  & 
&c.  To  all  to  whom  these  oiir|i 
sent  letters  shall  come  gieets 
whereas  our  most  loving  sister  £ig 
beth,  late  of  England,  France  u 
Ireland,  queen  by*  lier  chatter  un 
the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  bearined 
at  Dublin  the  20th  day  of  Ati 
in  the  llth  year  of  her  reign,  < 
give  and  grant  for  ber,  herbetrea 
successors,  unto  the  mayor,  Vhc^i 
burgesses  and  comraonaky  of  t 
town  of  Cari  ickfergus  in  tlie  cooi 
and  town  of  KiKxikfergns,  in  o 
province  of  Ulster,  and  to  their  si 
cjtfssors  for  ever,  makiy  privileges, 
berties,  franchises,  marketi»  ki 
jurisdictions,  forieiturct,  custoim,  pi 
l^ts,  commodities,  cognizance  of  pie 
immuniiies,  grants,- and  other  bcud 
^nd  hereditaments, .  as  |>y  the  sj 
letters,  patent  in  the  rolls  of  tJ 
cliancery  of  our  realm  of  Irehad.r 
rolled  and  tlierein  recorded,  remaio'i 
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lod  whereas*  by  tbe  inforination  of 
Uie  said  mayor,  fbcrifTs,  burgeittcs, 
and  cmmnonalty  of  Ibe  aforesaid  tQwn 
of  KoockfergUft,  we  do  understand 
\mi  the y  of  long  time  past  have  bad 
used  and  enjoyed  many  liberties,  and 
ffee  customs,  and  thai  they  the  said 
D>ayor,  sheriffs,  bur^^esses,  and  com- 
monalty fearing  tltat  they  should 
be  molested 9  grieved,  hindered  or 
Iroubied  in  the  like  liberties  aud  free 
customs  for  any.  defect  of  decla- 
ration, or  ^xpres^iog  of  the  said  li- 
|>ertie8,  and  tree  cus^toros,  or  by  any 
uUjer  occasion  in  tinie  to  come,  have 
most  bumbly  prayed  and  intreated  us 
tJiat  «e  woMid  vouchsafe  to  grant  to  * 
the  said  mayor,  sheriffs,  burgesses, 
aitd  commonalty  of  the  said  town  of 
Kuockfergus,  and  their  successors,,  the 
said  libenies,  and  free  customs,  by 
special  and  express  words  in  form 
folbwing,  and  that  they  should  be 
incorporated  and*  made  persons  able 
and  capable  with  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession ;  we  therefore  to  this  (heir 
supplication  favourably,  in  that  part 
coosenting  for,  and  in  consideration 
that. the  said,  borough  of  Knockfergus 
is  a  place  very  profitable  for  our 
ntiuistry,  and  services,  situated  in  a 
piace  very  lit,  as  well  for  the  .re- 
pressing of  our  enemies/  and  rebels, 
aud  for  the  utter  extirpating  and 
breaking  of  their  boldness  and  malice, 
as  also  to  give  help  and  comfort  to 
our  faithful  and  loyal  subjects.  Com- 
luoratein^  in  thp^e  parts  against  any 
Uisurrection,  rebellion  and  malice  of 
our  aforesaid  rebels  and   enemies. 

And  tor  as  much  as  both  tiiey  and 
their  predecessors  have  done  and  ac- 
c.umphslied  both  unto  us  and  our 
progenitors  very  many  worthy  and 
laudable  services  heretofore,  after 
divers  sorts,  and  especially  that  they 
have  very  humbly,  and  from  time  to 
time,  with  mind  and  consent,  showed 
themselves  roost  diligent  and  loyal 
in  observing,  and  embracing  our  laws 
atulsUtutes,  know  ye  therefore  that 
we  graciously  desirmg  the  improve- 
ment of  the  said  town,  and  the  com- 
modity and  protitof  the  inhabkants 
of  the  same,  and  withall  considering 
the  many  losses^  destructions,  and 
hurts  they  liave  suffered  and  sustain- 
ed through  the  occasions  of  the  de- 
testable rebellious  in  thoie  parts;  of 


our  special  grace,  cerhiin  knowledge 
and  mere  motion,  and  wiin  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  our  noble  lord, 
and  trusty  coun^ellor  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester  knight,  deputy  general  of 
our  realm  of  ireiund,  as-  also  by  the 
tenor  and  etfect  of  certain  ot  our 
letters  with  our  own  proper  hand 
signed  bearing  date  at  our  manoi 
of  Farnaliam,  the  last  day  of  July, 
in  the  year  uf  our  reign  of  Lnglaud, 
France,' aud  Ireland  tM  bcvenin,  aitd 
of  Scotland  (he  three  and  fortieth,  and 
now  in  the  rolls  of  our  chancery,  ia 
our  said  realm  of  Ireland  enrolled, 
and  there  remaining  upon  record, 
have -confirmed,  ratified,  and*  allow- 
ed ;  and  by  the^e  presents  do  for  us* 
our  heirs  and  successors  (as  much  as 
in  us  lieth)  confirmj  ratiiy,  and  al- 
low unto  the  said  mayor,  sherifH^ 
burgesses,  and  commonalty  of  the 
said  town  of  Knockfergus,  and  totheur 
successors  for  ever  (by  what  name 
of  a  corporation  or  by 
what  other  name  soever  tliey  in  any 
other  letters  patent  of  any  other  our 
progenitors  or  predecessoi-s,  or  by 
any  other  lawful  manner,  are  incor- 
porated, named,  termed,  or  *  called, 
or  ever,  or  heretofore  were  incor- 
porated, named,  termed,  or  called, 
all,  and  all  manner  of  privileges,  as 
wholly  as  it  is  in  the  same  letters, 
patents,  or  in  any  of  them  contained 
or  in  as  ample  manner  and  form  as 
they  themselves,  or  their  predeces- 
sors at  any  time  have  liad,  held,  oc- 
cupied, or  enjoyed, or  ought  to  have 
by  means  of  any  lawful  permission, 
use,  or  custom,  althougli  the)  or 
their  predecessors,  or  any  of  them, 
have  ill  used  the  premises  or  any  of 
them.  And  furtiiermore  of  tlie  like, 
our  special  grace,  and  of  our  certain 
knowledge  and  mere  motion,  give 
and  grant  for  us,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors to  the  said  mayor,  sheriffs, 
burgesses  and  commonalty  of  the 
said  town  of  Knockfergus,  an  I  their 
successors,  and  by  these  pre>ents  for 
us,  our  heii-s  and  successors,  we  will 
orda'm,  constitute,  aud  declare,  that 
the  said  town  of  Knock i'ergus  and 
all  and  singular  the  casttie,  towns, 
villages,  hamlets,  lands,  tenements, 
meadows,  pastures,  feedings,  waters, 
moores,  rivers  and  all  ollrer  heredi- 
UmenU  whatsoever^,  ,Jj^i|}g^^<t^<jin« 
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iPiObin 'the.  said  'tewn  of  Carruskt«r- 
f  U8,  or  wiUiin  ibc  burgages,  frauehiftet, 
fnears  and  limits  of  the  said  town  of 
iCuocivfergt)6»  as  well  within  iht  warllt 
of  sttid  town  as  wiil>out ;  for  «v«r 
afier  «haU  be  one  a  wbote  aod  tr^ 
boTuugh,  and  tliat  theve  sfoall  be 
nominate,  named  and  called  K>r 
ever  -hereafter,  tin*  free  borough  of 
Knockfergof. 

And  we  do  from  henceforth,  erect, 
comlUute  and  -nuke,  and    by    these 
presents  ^  u«,  oiu-  heirs,  and   suc- 
cessors, do  crea^  tHein  all  to  be  one 
Vhole  borough,  and  tliat  the  mft}or, 
sheriifs,  burgesses,   and    commonalty 
of  ihe  aforesaid  bofough  4X   town  dif 
Knockfergus,  and  all    the  4ree    inha- 
bttants  within  the  burgages,  franchises. 
Hilars  or  limits  of  tl^same  borough 
or  town  of  Knocktergus,  as  weUtho^ 
which  now  are  free  as    those    which 
shall  hepealler    be    elected    and    ad> 
mitted .  free    bucgeises    of  the    said 
town,  and  their  successors  for   -ever 
hereafter  shall  be  by  vigour  of  tlM*se 
presents,  one    body    politick,    incor- 
porated both  in    niatter,    uord    and 
deed,  by  Ihe  name  of  mayor,  sheril}>, 
burgesses,    and    commonalty  .of    the 
town  of  Knockfcrgus,    and    that   tiie 
said  mayor,  slierins,    burgesses,    and 
cioinmonaUy    of   the     said    tow^n    of 
Knockfer^us    and    their     successors, 
from  lime  to  time  for  ever  as  often 
as    need     shall     require^   u>ay    have 
full   power  and    autiiority  upon  any 
summons,  warrant  or    writ,  directed 
to  them    by    us  our    heirs   or    sue 
cessors,  to    choose    send   and  return 
two  honest  ainl  discreet  men,   being 
buri^e^es  of    the    same    borough   or 
town,   to    all    aivd  every    parliament 
which  ever  hereafter    shall    be    held 
within  our  said  khijidora  of  Irekuid, 
and  t'lat  the  ^'id    men    so    elected, 
sent   and    returned,    tliair  have    full 
power  and  authority  to  handle,  con. 
suit,  and  take  counsel  upon  all  such 
things  and  matters   as    to   them   and 
others,  there  sliall  be   Expounded  or 
^fleclared,  and  upon  the  same  to  yield 
their  voice  and  o))iaions,  and  to  do 
and  execute  all  other  thiugs  wbatso- 
ever,  which  is,   or    are    accustomed 
to  be  done  or  executed,    at    or    in 
parliament,    as    fully    and    freely    as 
^ny  other  burgesse»   of    any    ancient 
borough,  either  in  our  said  ^ealoi.oi 


Irelttfld,  or '£n^«Md,art-«ooiMlonH 
lo  do  or  execute. 

And  HMdbermope  of  o«r  mmttitm 
especial  gmee,  oeftaia  *koowlcdgtaB4 
future  ivM>t«on,  %e  do  gif«  and  gnnt 
i»y  the«e  pre«ents>  tor  4«»,  o«r  Mr, 
and  suocef^aops,   for  liie   said  -laiyvr, 
shertffs,  bui^geseos,   and    etmmoafkf 
ot   the    s^d    town    of   iCno(4tfier|«i^ 
and    for   tlieip   successors,    4hat  the 
afofesaid  boipoiigh  or  town  of  Caniok* 
fergus.     And    all    and    i^ingular  «m 
nftanors,  castles,  ^wns,  viHages,  ham- 
lets, lands,  tenements,  watees,  •rivtrsi 
meaduws,   ntoors,  and  all  other  bare* 
dttameiris     whatsoever,      within    the 
burgages,  "franchises,  mears  ortiouMb 
of  the  same.;   as    welt     wiithia   ^ir 
eiicloaed  and  .irable 'lands,  aa  wMioot, 
for  ever  hereatter  4>hidl  be  onewbule 
oounky  by  itseif,  4>o^h   in    woni  and 
deed,   an(t    the     same    shall    be  fo 
ever  4icieafter  distiiiauithod  and  tho- 
roughly   separated    both    from    our 
county  of  Antrim,  and  from  aU-oihir 
counties;    and  that  it  aliaJl   be  frwn 
lienoeforth  >ibr  «vor    heieafler  mai- 
nated,    termed    and    called   "by  4fae 
name  of  the  county  of   the  towo  off 
Knockfergus,     provided    alwava  Ifejt 
our  cattle  of  knockfn^  and  a  cer- 
tain   otlicr    place   within     the    saiid 
borouc^h    or    town    appointed    hr  a 
eaol   or    |>rison,    there    to    be   b«lt 
tor'  keeping  and  conserving  of  pntoo* 
tYs  and  other  malefiKtors  wbat^oever 
from  time  to  time    in.    or    wlidiicr 
the  limits  or  bounds  of   our  couatj 
of  Antrim    aforesatd,  thall   -be    alto- 
gether as  now  tiiey  are,    and    h<ie- 
t*»fore  have  been,  any  thing  in  tii«e 
presents  contained    to    the    contrary 
notwitlistaiiding  ;  and  Uiatour  ju9ti4;«$, 
or  the  justices  of  our  heirs  amisvc- 
crstots  tor  taking  of  Ntsiprios — ..     ■ 
or  assizes  in  the  said. county  of  M- 
trim,  and  assigaed  by   us,    vur  beirs 
and  successors,   as  justices  ior  gaol 
delivery  in  the  said  couuty  of  Antrtm, 
for  the  hearing   and    determining  of 
all  treasons,  murders,  >burnings,4BaD- 
skiughters,    felonies,    rapes,    crimes, 
offences,  actioiia,  and  adi  oUier'thiBss 
whatsoever  perpetrated    or  -done   lo 
said  county  uf  Antrim,  froin  time  to 
time,  ami  the  justices   appoinled  by 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors,    §or  ti»e 
keeping  or  conserving  of  oor  p€see» 
in  ot^r  aaid  .cauDt|r  M   Aatdm  tot 
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the  hoil^tng  of  tbetr  tessiMis,  as  dso 

the  sheriffs  of  nki  coontj  <>f  Antrim 

lor-  the  time  beiog,  for  the  "keeping 

moA    ^Idtns  of   his  eouo^  coorts, 

iumes,    and  other    courtt  from  time 

to     time  4br    ever,   and     all    other 

jwiUcet,  oommissionerar,    ainl  oAicert 

o^  ««rSy  or  of  our  heirs  and  succetiort 

%•  voqittre,  hear  and  determine,   or 

do  mny  fhtog  for  ua,    our  betrs  and 

amcociiori  in  the  uid  county  of  An- 

trifft,  that  tbej   and  every   of  them 

for   the  keeping  and  holding  of  their 

coum   and    seMioos,    may    lawfully, 

freely  aiid  surely  enter  and   go  into 

the  said  town  ot  Rnockfergus,  and  to 

p«n  ^trough  the  sime  town  tiH  they 

oonie  to  our  said  tastle  of  Carrick* 

fetgos,  and  therein    or   at   our  said 

camle  of  Carrickfergus  to  hold  and  keep 

Uie     courts    and    sessions    for    nl 

tbiogi  and  matters  without  the   said 

CovMty   of  Knockfergus,   and    within 

tkt  county  of  Antrim  from   time  to 

tfine  for  f  v«r»  as  heretofore  they  have 

^ekl,  or  wae   accustomed  to  hold, 

or  might  hold  the  same;  and  that  aH 

mod  every  our  sheriffs,  and  the  sheriffs 

t»f  our  heirs  and   successors    of  the 

taid  county  ai  Antrim  for  the  time 

being  for  ever,  as  also  all  constables 

or  keepers  of  our  gaol,  or   the  gaol 

ef  our   heirs    or  successors   of  the 

cooniy  of  Antrim  aforesaid,    for  the 

time  being,  for  ever    may    be  able 

to  have  and  to    hold    one    gaol    or 

prison,  within  the  town    of   Knock* 

iergus    aforesaid,     in    some    certahi 

convenient  place,  appointed   for  the 

keeping  of  the  prisoners  of  the  said 

county  of  Antrim,  and    in    the    sard 

Sol  io  have,  hold  and  imprison,  and 
tbfolly  keep  all  and  e^rery  m^e- 
factor  nd  prisoners  (rf  the  county 
of  Antiuu  aforesaid;  the  custody  or 
keeping  of  whom,  or  of  any  one  ^  them, 
being  tieretofore  committed,  or  at 
any  time  hereafter,  to  be  convmilte^ 
unto  them  for  any  faults,  ofl^oes, 
crimes,  things  or  matters  perpetrated, 
committed  or  happened  within  the  said 
county  of  Antrim,  or  touching  or  coni 
cenitng  the  same,  and  not  for  any  fault, 
offences,  crimes,  things  or  matters  per- 
petrated, done  or  happened  in  orwfvoln 
Oiecounty  of  thetownof  Rnacklctgv^i^ 
foresaid,  or  concerning  the  saraecoum^^ 
of  ftnockfergu^,  though  our  present 
grant  In  any  th'mg  notwhithstandiog. 
*  aficr AiT  MAG.  MO.  or  xtxu     . 


And  we  further  wiH  and  by  these 
presents  for  us  our  heirs    and    suc- 
cessors, grant  and    ordain,    that   for 
ever  hereafter  there  may   and   sliaQ 
be  within  the  smd   town   of  Knock* 
Iergus,  one  chosen  or  elected  of  the 
more  hpnest  and  discreet  men  of  the 
inhabitants  within  the   said    town   of 
Carrickfergu>,  atter  such    form    and 
manner  as  hereafter  is    specified   in 
these  presents    which   shall  be,  and 
be  nominafed  mayor  of  the  town  of 
Knockfergus,  and  that   there  in    lik^ 
manner  may  and  shall  be  within   the 
same  <own  besides  the  mayor  of  the 
said  town  for  the  time  being,  16,  15« 
14,  15,  12,   11,  10,  9.  or  B  of  the 
most  honest  and  discreet  of  the    in* 
habitants  of  the  same    town    chosen 
and  elected  after  such  form  as  here* 
after  in  these  presents  is  mentioned^ 
which  shall  be,  and  t>e  called,  alder* 
men  of  the '  same  town,  and  tfaiaf  they 
^aH  be  of  the   common  and   chief 
council  of  the  same  toim  of  Knock* 
fergus,  and  we  will    and    by    these 
presents  for  us,  our  heirs    and    sue* 
cessors,    grant    that     the    aforesaid 
aldermen  shall  be  fironi  time  to  time 
assistmg  and  helping  unto    the    said 
mayor  of  the  town    of    Knockfeigus 
for  the  time  bemg  In  all  causes  and 
matters  touching   or   concerning   the 
said  town,  and  for   the    better  exe- 
cution of  this  our  will  and  grant    in 
that  part  and    behalf    we    have   as- 
signed,   constituted,   nominated    and 
made,  anti  bv  these  presents  for  ua 
our  heirs  and    successors,  do  assign* 
constitute,  nominate    and    make   our 
well   befoved    Robert    Lyndon    now 
mayor  of  the  same  town,  and  asent 
of  the  said  town  to  be  ma)  or  orthe 
said    town    oi  Knockfergus,     uijling 
that  the  said  Robert  Lyndon  in  (be 
•office  of  mayor  dfthe  aforesaid  to^n, 
shall  be  and  continue  from  the  making 
of  these  presents  until    the   feast   S 
St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  next  en* 
Suing   the    date    ot    the^e    presents, 
and  from  tht*nc^.  until  some  other  of 
the  m  habitants  of  the  aforesaid  town 
be  sworn  and  perfected  in  the  office 
of  mayor  of  the  same  town  according 
to.  the.  ocdeis  and  customs  in    these 
prraentt,  hereafter  expressed  and  de« 
dared.    And  furthermore  of  our  more 
free  grace,  we  have  granted,  andbr 
these  prtsenis  for  os,  #Lr  heirs  and 
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»ucce98on«  do  grant  lo  the  said  Robert 
LjT"^^*  mayor  of  the  aforesaid  town, 
and  lo  bb  successors  mayors  of  the 
bald  towo  for  the  time  being;  tM 
both  he  and  they  may  Y\9ise,  and 
shall  ha?e  the  keepmg,  ruling  and 
free  governing  as  well  of  the  town 
of  Koockfergus  aforesaid,  and  tlie 
franchises  thereof,  as  of  the  burgesses 
and  iohabilants  of  the  same  town,  and 
of  their  successors ;  for  and  dunng 
such  time,  and  so  long  as  they  or 
9Dy  of  them  shall  continue,  or  be 
fti  the  ofi^ce  of  mayoralty  ot  the  same 
to^n  according  to  the  statute^t,  ordi- 
nances audcu:»tom8  of  the  same  town, 
and  further  we  have  assii^ned,  consti- 
tuted aud  mad^,  and  by  these  presents 
for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  do 
Assign  and  constitute,  and  make  six- 
teen of  the  most  honest  and  decreet 
men  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tame 
town,  which  now  are  aldermen  of 
the  same  town  that  they  may 
and '  shall  be  aldermen  of  the 
same  town  of  Knockfergus,  and 
that  they  shall  be  continued  hi  the 
same  offices  during  their  natural 
live^,  unless  in  the  mean  time,  for 
some  reasonable  cause  or  matter  tbey 
br  any  of  them  shall  be  removed 
from  the  aforesaid  olTicos,  we  have 
likewise  assigned,  constituted  and 
made,  and  by  these  presents  for  us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  do  assign, 
constitute  and  make  ail  and  every 
one  who  now  are  free  burgesses  and 
inhabitants  of  the  same  town  that  they 
fthaU  be  the  burgesses  and  commonalty 
of  the  same  town  of  Carrickfergus. 
And  we  have  by  thtsf  presents  for  us, 
tnix  heirs  and  successors  erected,  m^de, 
constituted,  ordained  and  declared  the 
taid  tnayois,  sheritl's,  burgesses  and 
commonalty  of  the  tcwn  of  Knock* 
lar£U8,  sliall  be  one  incorporate 
body,  politic  tK)th  in  matter  deed 
and  name,  really  and  at  full,  and 
that  hj  the  same  name  tEej  shall 
have  a  perpetual  succc*ssioh,  and  that 
they  and  their  successors  by  the 
name  of  sheriDs,  burgesses  and  com- 
monalty of  the  town  of  Rnockfergus 
Ihay,  and  shall  be  for  ever  times  lo 
Come,  persons  able  in  the  law,  and 
capable  lo  huve,  purchase,  receive 
and  to  possess  land,  tenements,  li- 
berties,' privileges,  pfehemiuentiest 
jurisdictions,  frauds i^  and  beridita- 
mcuts  whatsoever,' in  "fee   for    everj 


and    also    goods   and    chatllct,   and 
whatsoever  other  things  of  wbatkind, 
natore  or  tort  soever  they    be,    aod 
also  to  give,  grant,  demise,    and  as-  , 
sign   lands,    tenements,,   ^oods    aod 
cliatiles  of  what  kind,  naUire  or  sort 
soever,    and  to  do  and    execute   ail 
otlusr  things  and  4leeds  by  the  name 
aforesaid.      And    that  by   the   tsne 
pame  the  sheriffs,  mayor,   burgesses, 
ai)d    commonalty    of    the     towo  of 
Kuockiergus  muy,  and  can    be  able 
to  plead,  and  be  hnpleaded ;    lo  an- 
swer, and  to  be  answered  ;  lo  defeikd. 
and  to  be  defended    beiiure    os,   our 
heirs    and     successors,    and    m '  any 
courts,  benclies,  or  places  v^batsoever, 
and  before  any  as  well  ecclesiastical  as 
civil  judges,  and  justices,  ooiQmitsion- 
ers  and  other  ofticers  of  ours,  or  of  oar 
heirs  and  succc^ssors,  and  allot  hen  what. 
soever  in  or  concerning  ail  complaiuti, 
suits.pleas,  causes,  matters  and  demands 
whatsoever,  of  whatsoefer    tort,    na- 
ture or  kind;    and    also    ba^e,  per- 
ceive, receive,  potsess,    give,    grant, 
and  demise,  and  in  the  san>€    man- 
ner and  form  as  others,  our   people 
of  our  kingdom  of  England  or    Ire* 
land  personable  and  capable    in  the 
law,  may .  or  can,  and  that   the  said 
mayor,  sheriffs,  burgesses,  and  con- 
moualty  of  the  town  of  kuockiergus 
aforesaid,  and  their    successors   ever 
may  be  able  and  ot  power  to    have 
and  use    one   common     seal    wbicli 
shall  serve  tliem  and  their  successors 
for     the   making    of     their     deeds, 
causes  or    niatiers,    and    one    other 
seal  of  the  oilice    of  the    mayonlty 
of  the  said  to^n,  to  be   and  remain 
in  the  custody  of  the  mayor  of  ihe 
said  town  fpr  the  time  bemg,  for  to 
leal    «ny    manner     of    teft^oniah, 
certificates,  attachments  ami  piocesses 
whatsoever,  and  that  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful   for  |he  said   mayoi,    sheriff^ 
#nd  commonalty  of    the   said    town, 
and  for  their  successors  to  break  die 
said   seals,.. or  auy     of   them    from 
time  to  time  at  their  will  and  plea- 
«'.re,  and  to  make  another  or  oiber 
seals  pi  uew  as  to  them  shall  seem  best. 
And  We  lurther  will,  and  .  by  these 
presents  for  us,  our    heirs   ainl  suc- 
cessors give  and  grant,  unto  the  said 
mayor,  sheriffs,  burgesses,  and  com- 
monalty of  the  tow^  of  Knockfergus 
aforesaid,    and   to    their,  .successors, 
that  ibey    aod    their  succe^son^  ^ 
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pr^ater  part  of  them,  whereof  we 
Titl  that  the  mayor  for  the  time 
>eing,  shall  be  oiie  from  time  to 
iimc  for  ever,  thof  upon  public 
iKnunoiia  maJe  by.  the  mayor  for 
hi*  tiuie  beiug,  aad  they  thereto 
)eing  once  gathered,  or  upon  all 
ind  every  the  days  of  tiie  common 
isseinbliet.  in.  their  courts,  at  the 
jsuak  days  and  limes,  according  to 
he  antieoi  customs  of  the  town  and 
>orough  aforesaid  held,  that  4hey 
nay  have  full  power  and  authority 
Tom  time  to  time,  as  oftea  and  at 
Ul  timea  when  it  shall  '  seem  good 
>r  expedient  unto  them  to  erect, 
:onstiUite,  ordain,  and  make  such 
'easonable  law&,  statutes,  conslitu" 
ioos,  decrees  and  oriiers  in  writing 
IS  sball  seem  to  them  in  their  dis« 
cieiioQ  to  be  both  gooil,  healthful 
dnd  profitable,  houe»t  and  necessary 
for  the  good  ruling  and  governing 
9f  the  said  town,  and  of  ail  and 
lingular  the  officers,  ministers,  bur- 
gesses, artificers,  inhabitants,  and  of 
ill  other  residing  in  the  said  town 
for  the  time  being,  and  also  for 
declara^oo      how,     and    -after    what 


such  and  the  tike  laws,  statutes,  coo* 
stitutions,  decrees,  and  ordinances, 
tiiat  then  likeways  tbe^  shall  be  able 
of  power  to  make,  hmit,  ordfiin,  and 
provide  in  form  aforesaid,  such  and 
the  like  reasonable  pains,  punishments^ 
and  penalties  by  imprisonment,  or 
by  any  other  corporal  punishment 
or  by  line,  forfeiture,  amercement, 
or  by  fine  of  money,  or  by  both 
upon  and  against  all  ofTeiideri  or 
breakers  of  such  laws,  statutes,  coo- 
stitutions,  decrees  «nd  orders,  or  of 
any  one  of  them  as  to  the  said  may. 
or,  sheriffs,  burgesses,  and  commonalty 
of  the  aforesaid  tovm,  or  to  the 
greater  part  of  them,  whereof  we  will 
that  the  mayor  x>f  the  said  town  shall 
be'  one,  as  shall  seem  to  be  most  ne« 
cessar^,  fit,  and  requisite  for  the  ob- 
servation of  the  said  laws,  statutes, 
constitutions,  decrees  and  ordinances  ; 
and  that  they  shall  be  from  time  to 
time  both  able  and  of  power  toexe- 
cute  the  said    pains,    penalties,    and 

{mnishments,  and  to  execute  the  said 
aw9v  statutes,  constitutions,  decrees, 
and  ordinances,  and  the  same  to  com  • 
mand,  or  cause   to    be    commanded 


manner  or  order  they  the  said  may-     from  time  to  Uinc  to  be  put  in  exe- 

'     '^  -    '   *  cution,  and  likewise  able  and  of  power 

to  levy,  and  have  the  said  fines,  a- 
niercements,  ft^eitures,  and  fines  of 
money  to, the  use  and  behoof  of  the 
said  mayor,  sherifi^,  burgesses,  and 
commonalty  of  the  town  of  Knock* 
fergus  aforesaid*  and  their  successors 
without  any  let  or  impediment 
either  q(  us,  of  our  heirs,  and  suc« 
ces^ors,  without  giving  or  rendering 
any  accotmt  or  any  tiling  else  unto 
our'  heirs  or  successors,  for  the  same, 
and  all  such  laws,  statutes,  ami  con* 
stitutions,  decrees  and  ordinances  to 
be  made  as  aforesaid,  we  will  that 
thev  be  observed  an4  kept  upon 
such  pains  as  in  them  containeci.provid- 
ed  always  that  iUe  said  laws,  statgies  and 
ordinances  be  not  contrary  to  the  li^wa 
and  statutes  ofourreahn  ofire|aad. 


or^  sherifis,  burgesses,  and  common 
alty.  and  all  and  singular  the  other 
Dlhcers,  burgesses,  anitieers,  inhabi,- 
tanta,  and  all  other  residing  in  the 
laid  town,  have  used,  carried  and 
behaved 'themselves  in  their  olfices, 
functions,  ministries,  crafts,  occupa- 
tions, and  other  businesses  for  the 
uttermost  public  good,  common  pro* 
fit,  and  good  government  of  the 
same  town,  and  for  the  victualling 
of  themselves,  and  for  any  other 
cause,  matter  or  thing  any  way 
touching  ux  concerning  the  aforesaid 
town,  and  whewoever,  or  how  often 
soever  as  the  said  mayor,  sheritfli, 
burgesses,  and  commonalty  of  the 
afoeeiaid  town  for  Uie  time  bein^, 
or  the  greater  part  of  tliein  (as  is- 
atoBCsaid)  have  erected,  made,  con- 
stituted,   ordained     and     esiabl'ished 
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AN  ACCOtJMT  OF  GUBKILT  WAICBf  1ILD> 
B.A.  WBITXaH  ar  »»•  AlKEMp  AND 
PVBLCSMRD  IM  THB  LONDON  MONTH- 
LY MAQA2INE,  OCTOBKR   1801. 

GILBLRT  Wakefield  was  boraoo 


of  whidi  town  his  father  was  ooe  of  tht 
parochial  clergy.  An  uncommon  solidi* 
ty  and  seriousness  of  disposition  marloe4 
him  from  mfancy,  togtrther  with  a  pow. 
«r  of  application,  and  thirst  after 
kn9wledge,    w|ud>    acctlcratcd    hit 
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pi:ogpe8»  In  j«vftile  sttfcttet*  tn  hw 
granniaUcal  course  be  pasMd  uDikr 
the  tuition  of  several  oMttten^  the 
laH  aoil  most  respectable  ot  whom  wa» 
the  Bev.  Mr.  WooitdetoB*  of  Kingstop- 
upon-Tbames,  to  which  pacitli  his  father 
was  then  removed.  He  was  used  bow«^ 
ever,  to  laiornt  that  be  bad  not  possess- 
ed tbe  advantages  of  an  uuUorm  •* 
diication  at  one  of  those  public 
scbooW»  which  undoubtedly,  whatever 
may  be  their  dappers  and  debcien- 
cits,  effect  the  pomt  at  which  tbey 
exclusively  aim>  that  of  laying  a  so- 
lid foundation  for  classical  erudition 
in  its  nicest  exact  form.  In  illZ  be 
was  entered  as  a  scholar  of  icsus-coU 
legjB,  Cambridge  ;  and  it  was  e^rer 
a  topic  ot  thankfulness  ia  him,  that 
he  became  a  nsember  of  that  uui^ 
Tersity  tn  wbicb  tbe  love  of  truth  met 
with  some  encouragement  from  a  spi* 
rit  of  bberal  inquiry,  rather  than  of  tii^ 
wbicb  was  demoted  either  to  supine 
indolence,  of  ta  tbe  f^ive  inctiica* 
tiOQ  of  opioioM  sanctioned  by  au* 
fhortiy.  During  (be  first  years,  bit 
attention  was  chiefly  fixed  upon  claa^ 
aical  studies^  alway*  his  favourites; 
and  be  waa  excited  only  by  emuU* 
tion  and  acadeiuical  requisitions  to 
aim  at  that  probcienc  v  in  naaliiemati* 
cat  koowUlge  which  bears  s»  high  a 
value  at  Camhridae*  Yet  while  he 
cortfesses  himself  destitute  of  a  sienu* 
^ne  taste  for  speculations  ol  thiskindf 
be  scruples  not  to  declare  the  inb- 
nite  superiority,  in  point  of  grandeur 
and  suolimity,  of  nvithematical  pbiU 
osophy,  to  classic  lucubrations.  In 
1776,  be  took  his  clegree  of  a.4.  on 
which  occasion  be  was  nominated  to- 
^  secopd  post  among  sevei^ty-iive 
candidales;  and  soon  after,  he  waa 
elected  to  a  fellowsfeip  of  his  college. 
In  thesame  \car  be  pnblisbed  a  small 
collection  ot  Latin  poems,  with  a 
lew  critical  noies  on  Homer,  at  the 
university  press.  If  not  highly  ex. 
cellent  tliey  were  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  claim  ol  a  young  ipan  to 
more  tlian  ordinai-y  acquaintance  with 
tiie  eleganciea  of  literature.'  I^e  bad 
already  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  as  preyni^y  '  |» 
those  theoWg'ical  alttdib  which  new 
^came  bis.  .nnost  serious  occupation ; 
and  it  m«y  safely  be  affiriv^  that 
po  mm  vmx  comaiMiQCd  ij^ofi  with 


a  mind  more  deter  milled  upas  1 
uniMassed  search  alter  ti  irtb,  aoi  1 
open  aiisertioii  of  it  wbc 
'ihe  fotindal'ion  which  be  laid  loci 
inquiries  was  ao  accnrale  kaowfc  _ 
of  the  nhraseology  ot  the  scripinrsw 
acquired  by  means  of  attentmn 
the  idteoi  ui  which  th«y  ^ 
Am  al  this  time  some  fd  bt»  1 
esvfrmnd  academical  frienda*  a 
fettted  their  disHdisfaction  with 
articles  of  tbe  ChtM^h  of 
by  a  poittcientions  refusal  ol 
scrtptiony  il  cannot  be  doubled  that 
scruples  on  this  jpoint  bad  alwdy 
taken  aosiesiitti  ot  bia  mind ;  and  %9 
fan  bad  bis  conTirtioos  proceetiad. 
that  he  has  stigmatised  his  coniplimocc 
with  tbe  forms  reifuistte  for  obsainsBg 
deacon's  orders,  wbicb  be  receivw 
in  I77t,  as  '*  the  most  disbgeossoiv 
action  of  his  whole  life"  if,  iodeed. 
he  conid  receire  consolation  fvoos  the 
practice  of  others,  there  were  sercnd 
of  bis  intimate  associates,  who  bj  a 
superiority  to  such  scruples,  l«ve 
since  risen  to  •piilence  and  dwiiDctioii 
in  Ihe  church,  without  betraying 
any  uneasiness  for  a  stfnilar  aG<|iiic»- 
cence, 

*  Mr.   Wakefield   left  college  wkn 
ordination,  and  engaged  in  a  ciiracy 
at  Stockport,  in  ChesbirCk  whence  he 
afterwards  remored  to    a  sinsHaa    si« 
tuation  in  Liverpool.    He  perfbrnoed 
the  duti«fs  of  his  office  with 
ness  and  punctuality  ;  but  bia 
isfaction  with  the  doctrine   and  wor- 
ship of  the  church  conUmting  to  in- 
crease,   be  probably    considered    his 
comiectien  witji  it   aa  not    likely    m 
be  durable.       Ibe  disgust  be  feh  at 
what  he  siaw  of  the  practice  cf  pri* 
vateering,  and  ^e  sla^e-liade.  In  thf 
latter  place  of  |iis  residence,  alaa  ^ 
wakened  in  his  i|ttnd  that  bnoMnr  in* 
Merest  in  tbe  rights  and  happiness  >if 
his  fellow  creatures,  which  has  madr 
so  conspicuous  a  part  of  bis  charae* 
ter.    1  he  American  war  did  not  tend 
to  augment  his  attachment  to  tbe  po* 
litical  administration  of  his  country: 
in  short,  he  became  altogether  «a^ 
l»  make  one  of  that  body,  the  prtn- 
oip4  businev  gf  wluck  m  the  opip* 
ion  4»f  many»  seeon  ta  ht^  actu^  m 
the   satailiteft  of    exisliag  auihonhr, 
however  exerted,     tiis  tnarsiage,  0 
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eetor  of  Slockpcnrt,   was   toon    ft>l* 
)«recl    by  «t   fnirHa^n  to   undi*rtake 
be  post  of  cfamical  tutor-  at  tbe  an- 
entiog'   acqcdem'T  at  Warrihgton,  with 
vhieb  b«  complied.    He  was  regarded 
\s  u    ^^Tj  vahiaOle  acqaishion  to  this 
ustitatfon,  and  was  exemplary  in  tl^ 
iteharge  of    bis  duty,   and   equally 
pmtA    the  attacbment  of    bis  pupils 
zmt   the    friendship    and   esteem    of 
hk  cstteagues.    Being  now  freed  from 
alt    clerical    shackles,  he    began    his 
career  as  a  theological  pootroter^talist; 
and.    It   most  be  confessed,  with    an 
aiorhkiony  (^  style,  which  was  lameoted 
by  l|i»   friends,   and    which  hid   him 
open  to  the  reproach  of  his  enemies, 
it  is  dot  htrtf  inteuded  to  vindicate 
wHat  the    writer  himself  cannot  but 
d)ka|ipn>T« ;  bat  the  real  and  substaa- 
ti^  kindness  df  Mr.  Wakefetcfk  tern- 
per,  and  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  * 
were  «ucb,  ihat  this  apparent  contra- 
dict ioo  must  be  solved  by  his  warmth 
of  eeal  in  what  he  thought  the  cause 
of  trutbt  and  perhaps  by    a  fomilia- 
rit^    with   scholastic   debates,    which 
renderetl  him    in  some  measure  cat- 
ions  to  the  Q*«e,   or  rather  abuse    of 
YiUiperative  expressions  from  the  press. 
In  disputations  by  word  of  mouth  no 
man    was    more    calm    and>   gentle, 
more  patient    in    hearbg,     or    more 
I    placid  in    replying;    and   iC    in   his 
wdtingSy  he  has  without  hesitation  or 
<    delicacy    bestowed   his    censures,   he 
I    bat  been  equally  liberal  and  decided 
in  hts  praise,    nis  appliauses  evidently 
eame  from  the  heart,  free  and    un- 
stinted,  for  envy    did   not  possess  a 
single  particle  in  his  composition ;  nor 
has  t^e  withheld  them  when  he  thought 
them  4^^i^ed  b;^  particular  laudable 
ijualities,   even    in    characters  wniclf 
he  coulc)  not  regard  with  general  ap- 
probation.      No  man,  perhaps,  <:ver 
more  fully  gave  way  to  tbe  openne;»s 
of    his    dispoiUion    in   speal^ing    the 
VbHoU  truth  concerning  men  and  ihings, 
unmoved  hy  common  considerations; 
wt)enoe  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  he  frecjuentlj  rendered   himsielf 
inore  obnoxious   to  antagonists   than 
the  qiae  essentially  rt^uired^  smd  rous- 
td  prejudice  which  a  more  guarded 
eondoct  HOttld  have  left  dofinant.-<i» 
A  leotence  which*  in  his  memoirs,  he 
has  quoted  from  Asgifl,  expresses  (as 
I)  tni  ^m^Mj  jneaol  t6  d!;>}  the 


spirit  with  '  which  he  wrote.  **  A 
btimt  author  in  pursuit  of  truth,  kfwww 
no  man  after  the  flesli,  till  his  chace 
Is  over.  For  a  man  to  think  what 
he  writes,  may  bespeak  hik  prudence  ; 
but  tO'tcriVe  what  he  tktnks,  best 
opens  his  principles." 

Wf  shall  not  in  this  sketch,  attempt 
to  give  an  account  of  all  his  publt- 
eations,  many  of  them  sftiafi  in  bulk 
and  temporary  in  their  applicatioo« 
The  most  important  of  his  theologi- 
cal labours  will  be  allowed  to  be 
those  in  which  he  employs  his  sin- 
gular erudition  in  the  expianatioii  of 
bcnpture.  Of  these,  the  first  was 
««A  ^Jew  Translation  of  the  Fh^ 
£pistle  of  Paul,  the  Apostle,  to  the 
Thessalooians,"  printed  in  1781.  It 
waa  foHowed  in  tne  next  year  by  *'  A 
New  Transfation  of  bt  Matthew,  wttft 
notes,  critical,  pnilologicai,  and  ex* 
p1anatory>*'  4to.  a  work  which  ot». 
tained  much  applause,  and  ampty 
displayed  the  extent  of  his  reading, 
and  tne  facility  with  which  his  nie* 
mory  called  up  its  reposited  stores 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration  or  par- 
allelism. At  this  time  he  likewise 
augmented  his  fimd  for  scripture  in- 
terpreution  by  the  acquisition  of  va- 
rious oriental  dialects.  After  quitting 
Warrington,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
academy,  he  took  up  hts  residence 
successively  at  Bramcote  in  Notting- 
hamshire, at  Richmond,  and  at  Not. 
tingham,  upon  the  phtn  of  taking  « 
few  pupils^  sum)  puijuing  at  bis  leif 
sere  tlio^e  studies  to  which  he  became 
continually  more  attached.  While 
in  the  hrst  of  these  situations,  he 
published  the  ihrst  volume  of  "An 
Inquiry  mto  the  Opinions  of  the 
Christian  Writers  of  the  three  first 
Centuries  concerning  the  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  a  learned  and  elabo- 
rate pertormance,  but  which  did  not 
meet  with  encourageip^H  sufficient 
tQ  induce  him  to  proceed  in  tne  de- 
sign. A  paitiful  disorder  in  his  l^t 
shoulder,  with  which  he  was  attacked 
in  1780,  and  which  harrassed  him  Hot 
two  years,  interrupted  the  course  of 
h^  employments;  and  he  could  do 
no  more  for  letters  during  that  pe- 
riod, than  alleviate  hi^  sufiferiogs  by 
dr^wiujg  up  some  rema^  upon  (he 
G^orgics  of  Virgil  and  the  poems  of 
OfWi  ^bicl^  be  Brti»lMv.ii^#d^ 
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tipns  of  those  dtfl'^htful  compo&itioDs* 
As  his  heaiih  returned,  his  theploRir 
cal  pui-stiiu  wt*rc  resumed,  and  be 
again  engaged  in  (h«  iield  of  contro- 
versy, lie  also  in  I7b9>  made  a 
c^uiinencenient  of  a  woik  whicji  pro- 
mised  muctij  as  ucli  (or  his  repula. 
tion,  as  lor  tlie  advatUage  oi  sacred 
literal  ui-e.  J I  was  **  an  Union  of 
'i  heoio^icat  tid  Classical  learning, 
iUustraung  the  Scriptures  by  Ligiit 
borrowed  from  the  rhilology  of 
Greece  and  Rome.*'  Under  the  title 
oi  •'  Silva  Critica**  three  parts  of 
tiiis  pcrlorinance  have  issued  trom  the 
university  press  of   Cambridge. 

The  tormation  of  a  dissenting  col- 
lege   at    Hackney,   which,     it     was 
b4>ed,  by  the    powerful  aid  of    the. 
I»eiropol>s,  would  b^coine  both  more 
,   cc^siderable     and    more     peroiaoeot 
th^  forn^er  institutions  of  a  like  kind, 
produced  an  invitation  to  Mr,  Wake. 
jvetd  to  undertake   the  classical  pix>* 
lessorship.     VVitl^  this  he  thought  pro- 
per to    copply,  and  accordingly,    in 
17^,   he  quitted  his   abode  at  Not- 
tiughani,  a^d  removed   lo  HackueY» 
upon  the  pUiJ  of   joining  with  pub- 
lic uiui(^n  the  iustiuction  of  private 
pupils.    i\t  h.as  tiiuuelf  informed  the 
'   public  that  *'  both  ot    these  anchors 
^'ded  hint,  ami  left  bis  little  bark  a- 
eaju  afloat  ou  the  ocean  of    lite." — 
n  ^  neltiier  necjes^ary  n^r    desirable 
to  revive  ti^p  memory  of  dilVerences 
l^tween  persops  iealiy  respectable  and 
vrell    intenlipned,    bi^t  under  the    iu- 
^uence  ol    ditlerent  habits  ^d  views 
of  things.    Vye  shall  coyi^UjC  ourselves 
to  a  remark  or  two. 

Mr.  W'ake^eld  wa$  a  |l^rson  who 
.derived  his  gpinions  pntir^ly  ffom 
'the  source  of  j;is  owi)  feason  ^nd 
reHection,  and  it  will  ngt  be  easy  to 
;iaine  a  man  w))o  ,$topd  mofe  «ifig)e 
and  insulated  it>  this  fespec^  through- 
out life  than  he.  Althougt)  his  pnn- 
cipjes  had  indpped  l)iin  iq  renoupc^ 
his  clerical  oD^ce  in  the  phurch  pi 
England,  and  pe  ha<l  b^pine  a  .^{>. 
$cni€r  from  her  doctrjne  and  worship, 
yet  he  was  far  from  qnitpig  with  any 
particular  cla«.«'  of  those  who  are  usu- 
ally denominated  dh^enicfi.  Heh^d 
an  insuperable  repuguj^nce  tp  their 
mode  of  pei forming  divioe  seryice  \ 
and  he  held  m  no  high  estim^ion 
the  theological  and  phi)osQpblcf^l  )(po^'* 


Mge  which  it  has-been  the^iodpal 
object  of  their  seminaries  of  educa- 
tion to  communicate.    It  has  aimd^ 
been  observed,  that  the  basis  of  his 
own  divinity  was  philology.    Ciassicat 
literature^  therefoie,  as  containing  the 
true'  rudiments  of   all   other  scieAce. 
was  tha  on  which  the  greatest  sIreM 
should  be  laid,  in  a  system  of  liberal 
edjcation.     i'his  point  he  incolcatcd 
with  an  earnestness   which    probably 
'  appeared  somewhat  dictatorial  to  the 
conductors  of  the  inslitutioo. 
/    Further,    in    the    progress   of     bb 
speculation,  he  had  been  led  to  form 
notions  coneerning  the  ex|>ediency  uA 
propriety  of  public  worship  e^tremel/ 
dilTerent  from    those  of  every    body 
of  Christians,  whether  io  sects  or  es- 
tablishments ;  ^id  a«  be  was  iocapa, 
ble  of  ^linking  one  tbiug    and  prac- 
tising another,  ne  had  sufficiently  made 
known  his  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
a.>  well  in  conversation,  as  by  abstain- 
ing from  attendance  upoo  every  place 
of  religion?   assembly.      They    who 
were  well  acquainted  with  him,  l^v 
tliat  it^  his  own  breast  piety  was  one 
of  the  roost  predominant  affections  ;  hut 
the  assembrmg  for  social,  worship  had 
for  so   many  ages  been  regarded   as 
the  most  powerful  instrument  for  the 
support  of   general  religion,    t|iat    to 
discourage    it  was   considered    as    of 
dangerous   example,  especially    in  a 
person  engaged  in  the  education  of 
youth.    Notwithstanding,  therefore,  bis 
cla>sical    instructions    in    the    college 
were  received  by  the  students  ahntt>t 
with    enthusiastical    admiration,    and 
conferred  hieh  credit  on    the  institu- 
tion, a  dissolution  of    his  connection 
with  it  took  place  in  the  suouner  of 
1791. 

The  subsequent  publipatioo  of  his 
pai)iphlet  on  Public  Worship  depriv. 
ed  him  (as  he  says)  of  the  only  two 
private  pupils  he  expected.    From  that 
period  he  continued  to  reside  at  Hack- 
ney, in  the  capacity  of  a  retired  mao 
of  fetters,  cmpiojing  his  time  partly 
in  tb^  education  of  his  own  cbiktrfu, 
partly  in  the   composition  of    works 
which  ^ill  perpetuate  hisliame  amopg 
those  who  have    Cultivated  literature 
>viih  rnjCbt  ardour  apd  success.     Hii 
^f  Tninslation  of  the  New'Trsdbieiit, 
with  Notes,"  3   vols.  6vo.  appeare4 
tpw^  %^  9\^  of  mil  mi  WiM 
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ery  respectably  patfooUed.  In  Ian- 
uage  it  preserves  as  much  as  possi* 
te  of  the  old  version,  its  numerous 
eviatioQs  from  that  in  sense,  will  he 
egardecl  as  happy  alterations  or  bold 
iiiovalions,  acccming  to  the  pre- 
ossessioas  of  the  r^er.  A  loii^ 
St  might  be  given  of  his  succeeding 
UK>urs»  but  we  shall  only  particulariae 
>me  of  the  most  considerable,  hie 
rinted  (no  longer  at  the  Cambridge* 
rw?)  two  more  parts  of  his  •*  Sifva 
'dtica "  He  gave  a  new  edition, 
luch  correcled,  of  his  '*  translation 
i  the  New  1  estament ;"  and  be- 
idesi  proved  his  zeal  for  Christianity, 
y  enlarging  a  former  work  "  On  the 
Evidences  of  ihe  Christian  religion/' 
od  by  replying  to  1  homas  Paine's 
ilack  upon  it  in  his  '*  Age  of  Rea- 

011." 

'io  the  works  of  Pope,  as  our  most 
ultivated  English  p6et,  and  the  most 
•erfect  example  of  that  splendour  and 
^licity  of  diction  which  is  not  at- 
lined  without  much  study  of  the 
oetic  aft,  Mr  Wakefield  paid  parti- 
uiar  attention.  It  was  his  design  to 
^ve  published  a  complete  edition  of 
IS  works  ;  but  after  he  bad  printed 
tie  lirst  volume,  the  scheme  was 
ciidcped  abortive  by  Dr.  Warlon's 
dltion.  He  however  prmted  a  se- 
Olid  volume,  entitled,  ♦*  Notes  on 
'ope,*'  and  also  gave  a  new  edition 
t  Pope's  "  Iliad  anti  Odjsscy."  in 
i>ese  publications  be  displayed  all 
i»at  variety  of  comparison  and  il- 
lisiration,  liiat  power  of  tracing  a 
oetical  thought  through  ditftrent  au. 
tiors,  with  its  successive  shades  and 
nprovements,  and  that  exquisite 
-eling  of  particular  beauties,  which 
tistinguish  fi\m  as  an  annotator  of 
ae  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

As  a  cUuisical  editor  lie  appeared 
n  a  selection  from  the  Greek  trage- 
iians,  in  editkins  of  Horace,  Virgil* 
(ion  and  Moschus,  and  finally,  in  his 
'  Lucretios,"  a  vast  penormance, 
vbich  alone  might  seem  the  labour 
»f  many  industrious  years.  Of  his 
character,  as  a  man  of  letters,  1  have 
>een  favoured  with  the  following  es- 
imitc  by  an  able  judge,  the  Kevd.  K. 
-ogan,  of  Ciieshunt: 

^*  In  extent  6f  erudition,  particular- 
y  if  an  acquauuance  with  the  Ori- 


ental languages  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, he  was  perhaps  inferior  to  no 
man  of  the  present  age ;  and  they 
who  havtf  been  considered  as  having 
had  the  aiWantage  over  him  in  some 
of  the  leA>  important  minutut  ot  Greek 
literature,  have  probably  limited  their 
attention  to  fewer  objects,  and  cer- 
tainly commenced  their  iKerary  course 
mith  a  more  advantageous  preparatiot). 
In  conjectural  criticism  lie  exiubits 
much  ol  the  character  of  Bent  ley  anU 
Markland:  men  whom  lie  esteemed 
according  to  their  lugh  deserts  In  that 
species  of  learning  to  winch  bis  own 
niihJ  was  peculiarly  directed.  Like 
tliese  illustrious  scholars,  he  is  always 
learned,  sometimes  bold,  and  frequent- 
ly happy  Like  them  he  had  a  mind 
which  disdained  to  be  held  in  a  ser- 
vile subjection  to  authority;  and  in 
defiance  of  estal)lished  readings,  which 
too  often  substitute  the  dreams  of 
tfanscriben  for  the  gem^iof  antiquity, 
be  followed'  witliout  fear,  wherever 
reason  and  probability  seemed  to 
lead  the  way.  In  his  earlier  critical 
works  he  exhibited,  amidst  some  er-, 
rors  which  his  riper  judgment  discarded, 
the  promise  of  his  future  greatness; 
and  e^'en  his  faults  were  the  infirmi-> 
ties  of  genius ;  they  flowed  from  tliat 
ardour  and  enthusiasm  whKh  cannot 
alwiys  wait  for  the  slow  d^ci^ons  of 
cool  inquiry.  1  hey  were  laulls  which 
though  tli£y  at!br(ie<(  a  small  consola* 
t'lon  to  dull  malignity,  did  not  di- 
minish his  praise  in  tiie  ehtimution  of 
one  solid  and  impartial  judge.  His 
favourite  study  vsas  |x>eiry,  and  m 
an  extensive  acquaiidaiice  witii  the 
ancient  |>oets,  both  Greek  and  Roman, 
few  men  since  the  revival  of  letters 
have  e(|uailed  him,  and  no  one  ever 
surpassed  him  in  the  percept  ion  ot 
their  beauties.  When  he  applies  to 
them  the  hand  of  conjecturei  he 
rarely  fails  to  give  new  spirit  and 
animal iot)  by  his  toudi  ;  and  where 
we  are  obliged  to  dissent  from  iiih 
corrections,  v^e  are  sometimes  sorry 
fur  the  credit  of  the  poet  that  lie 
does  not  appear  to  have  written  what 
the  critic  has  suggested.  lie  uas 
peculiarly  fond  ot  tracuig  an  elegance 
of  poetical  expression  througn  the 
various  mo<lificatif  ns  which  it  assumed 
in  the  hands  of  ditiferent  writers,  and 
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m  iht  iHiistrition  «f  Mcicot  phrase- 
•logy  he  <liii  oot  overlook  the  poet« 
of  ^(s  own  oountry,  wiUi  nMwiy  of 
which  he  was  very  familiar.  -His  great 
work  is  undoubtedly  h»  edition  of 
*<  Lucretius/'  a  work  which  igoorance 
■f))ay  de^»e,  at  which  mature  mav 
*  carp,  aiiu  hireling  scribblers  may  ra^ 
byt  which  will  rank  with  the  labours 
of  Heiosius,  Gronovios,  Buru»D>  aiid 
Heyne»  as  long  as  literiiture  itself 
shall  live.  It  will  share  the  predic- 
tiou  with  which  Ovid  has  traced  the 
ajeinory  of  thr^reat  poethiroael^ 

Carmina.  9ub1imis  tunc  sunt  peritura  Lu* 
Exitio  u.rras  cdn  dabit  una  dies. 

Besides  its  <:rilical  merit  it  exhibits 
the  richest  display  of  tlie  floweti's  of 
poetry  that  ever  was  piesente<l  to 
the  world,  and  will  ani4>ly  reward 
the  perusal  of    every  unui  who  iias 

'  aenaibility  to  relish  tbe  liuest  touches 
of  humMii  genius. 

"Mr.  VVakeheldt  even  before  this 
Immortal  specimen  of  bis  talents,  was 
deservedly  h«dd  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion by  the  literati  of  Germany; — 
and  if  his  honours  at  home  have  not 
equalled  his  reputation  abroad,  tite 
candid  mtiMl  will  easily  find  the  ex- 
planation of  this  phenomenon  in  the 
violence  of  political  i>arly,  and  tne 
mean  jealousy  ubich  has  too  ofien 
disgraced  the  scholars  of  Qr^at  fin. 
tain.  The  name  of  Bentley  is  cou. 
nected  with  proof  enough  of -the  jus- 
tice of  this  insinuation." 

1  shall  now  proceed  to  an  inci- 
dent «)f  his  lite  which  shall  be  view- 
ed with  regret  by  the  ingtnuoos  of 
all  parties :  tlie  additional  sensations 
it  inspires  will,  of  counie,  be  dilferent 
according  to  the  {^articular  sentiments 
of-  individuals,  it  has  already  been 
hlkted  that  Mr.  Wakefield,  from  the 
time  of  his  residence  at  Liverpool, 
had  begun  to  imbibe  a  detestatioo  of 
that  policy  which  trampled  upoa  the 
rights  of  mankind,  and  was  founded 
upon  unfeeling  avarice  and  unprin- 
cipled ambition.  Uis  study  of  Chris- 
tianity more  and  mi>re  couvioccd  hhn 
that  the  maxims  of    the  world   and 

'  those  of  religion  were  in  direct  op- 
position.: and  in  common  with  maay 
oUier  exceUent  and  learned  men*  he 
became   persuaded    of    the    absolute 


inconijiatibltt^  M  war  wUi  the  chiii* 
iian  ciitncter.  He  bad  flioroow  96- 
ceived  Uioae  principles  of  tbe  origpn 
and  end  of  govenimeiit«  whidw  bov« 
ever  th«ty  may  now  be  reyidrd, 
were  ottce  thought  fntidaflMutal  10 
(he  British  ConaUtutiou,  si«d  4be  b^ 
sis  of  *U  civil  iibecty.  He  bad  oc* 
casioaitly«  in  the  political  coolcsts 
of  his  country,  pubiicly  ex^esMd 
bis  opinioia  upon  these  subjecu ;  tnit 
tbe  ("rencb  revolution  was  an  event 
caiculated  t^call  46rth  irfl  bitaidoiit 
in  the  caiib<?  His  sanguine  teaaper 
led  him  to  consider  it  as  tlie  imdoubtcd 
common  cement  of  a  better  opier 
of  things,  in  wbich  rationai  liberty* 
equitable  pulicv«  and  pure  i«ii^oo, 
ivould  finally  become  triumpbaEit.— 
He  watclufU  its  progress  wiib  ioctedi- 
ble  interest,  excused  its  unbapp\  de- 
viations, and  aiihorred  the  coimva- 
tioii  of  arbitrary  power  wbich  tbr«t^ 
ened  its  de8truct*onu  It  waa  ioipoia 
bie  tliat  be  should  refrain  fnoia  cs- 
ployii^  his  pen  on  the  oocaoio^,  or 
that  he  should  do  it  with  a^  ««coU 
and  unperformiag  hand.'*  In  his 
*'  Remarks  on  the  General  OrUevs  dl 
Ibe  Duke  of  Yoik,'*  he  bad  ancaigoed 
the  justice  of  ibe  i^ar  with  Fsaucc, 
in  terms  which  are  supposed  to  ^ve 
exerciseil  the  utoioat  forbearance  of 
the  ministry.  But  in  his  **  Kepl7  b> 
some  partb  of  the  Bisliop  of  Xian- 
datf's  Address."  be  pa8»ed  those  li- 
mits. From  that  systematic  progiesi 
in  restraining  the  (ree  conununie^lioQ 
of  political  opinions  which  qm/  be 
traced  ui  the  acts  of  the  late  aiinis- 
try,  it  is  not  imreasonable  to  conclude, 
that  a  victim  to  the  liberty^  of  tbe 
press,  01  name  and*  ciiaracter  oufiEicscDt 
to  inspire  a  wide  alarm,  was  raaliy 
desired.  Yet  as  tbe  Attorney  Gene« 
ral  solemnly  protested  that  bis  psose. 
cution  of  this  pampldet  was  spoo- 
taneous,  and  solely  dictated  to  bim 
by  the  heinous  and  dangerous  nature 
of  its  contents,  it  would  be  uiKjV* 
diid  to  call  bis  assertion  in  qtietfion. 
A  mm  of  sense,  however:  laaj  be 
aUowed  to  smile  at  tbe  nouon  of 
real  danger  to  supreme  po«er»  sup* 

Corted  as.  welt  by  pubiic'^opinioa  as 
y  every  active  energy  of  tbe  siMe, 
frodi  a  privaie  writer,  arguing  opoi 
pctocipies  so  IttUe  applicable  .to  (he 
practice  of  the  woriu,   at    these  uf 
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perbaps  view^  not  without  indignation, 
iKc  i^uofjbsrt  qf  the  law  hurled  upon 
H  head  distiogunbed  lor    virtue  and 
lea«ving*  without  any   humane  allow- 
ance- for  wdl'intentioned  if  misgaided 
seal.       The    attack  commeiiceS,  not 
a^ntt  thcf  principal,  who  bolcJIy  ^ad 
boHieHlj  came  forward  fo  avW  bini^- 
self,  but  ajBunit  the  agen^;  and  the 
gratid*  ^urpoit  of  it    was  lufficiently 
flec^tred     by    the    «|p^ior  severity 
with*  which*  a  booksellefr  was  treated, 
wbo    was  not  the  editor,  but   only  a 
casua(  vender  of  the  work;    but  who 
bad   long  been  obnoxious  as  adittki* 
iplahed  publifber  of'  books    of  firee 
inquiry.    Mr.  Wakefield  himself  next 
WMierwent  prosedutioa ;   and  bis  telw 
tencep    upon  conviction,  was  a    two 
ftaa^    ittiprisonment    in   Dorchest^ 
jaiL    There  exists  no  other  measure 
or  ptirii^hm^t  hi  iluch'  a  case*   than 
oonipadson,  .and    perhaps    upon    the 
i|pphcation  pt  this   rule,  it   will  not 
be  found  in6r<finately  severe.      Two 
jean  abodi;  in  a  prtson  is,  how,ever» 
a  inost  serious  aiOSiction !  it  is  cutting 
^   ao  mnchlbrom  desirable  existcaca. 
Mr.    Wakefield,    notwithstanding   hit 
natoral  fortitude,   lelt  it  as  Mch^i- 
Though  from  hb  habits   Of    sobriety 
and  Allusion,  he  had  little  to  resign 
ia  r^pect  of  the  ordinary    pleasures 
of  the'  wodd ;    his  habits   cf  pedes* 
trian  exercise,  and  his  enjoyment   of 
fatoily  comfort,  were   essentially    in< 
fringed  by  confineioent.    He  lillewise 
foubd  ^1  hb  plans  of  study  so   de- 
langed,  by  the  want  of    hb   library, 
ana  the  many  tocommodities  of  his 
fituation,   that  he  was  less   able   to 
employ  that  resource  against'  tedium 
and  melancholy  than  mftbt 'have  been 
expe^^ted.    One  powerful  consolation, 
however,    ih  addition   to  that    of  a 
good  conscience,  attended   him.      A 
set   of  warm   and    generous '  firiends 
employed    themselves    in   rMting    a 
coDUibution  which  shoo)d  not  'otily 
indemnify  him    from   ^y  pecuniary 
loss  consequent  upon  his  prosecution, 
but  should  alleviate  his  cares  lor  the 
future  support  of    hb  iamirv. '    The 
purpose  was  ejected  ;     and  it  it  4o 
t>e  hoped  that  Englishmen   will' cm 
Tttain  spirit  enoui^i  to   take   tiiider 
BELrAsTMAOro,  xxnt;   '       '  ' 
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their  protection  men  who  have  ^Uh* 
fully,  though  perhaps  not  with  due 
pniclend^aud  consideration,  maintainea 

ke  noble  cause  of  mankind    against 

le  frowns  of  authority. 

At  length  the  tedious  period  elapsed^ 
and'  ^  last  day  of  May,  iu  this 
year,  restored  him  to  liberty.  He 
was  received  by  hisfriends^  many  of 
Wtmtn  had  visited  him  in  pr^n,  witd 
the  most  cordial  welcome.  He  waa 
Endeared  to  them  by  his  sulTeringSt 
and  his  character  was^  giperafij 
fhought  to  have  received  a  meliorating 
tinge  of  mildness  and  moderatton 
from  the  reflexions  which  bad  passed 
through  his  mind.  He  formed  e)^ 
tensive  plans  for  future  literary  labours^ 
arid  he  seemed  ftilly  capable  o^  eh- 
joving  ^d  benefiting'  that  world  to 
which  ft  was  retiirned  :  wh^n— ob 
^liat  b  man  !— a  fever,  probably  oc« 
casiooed  bv  hb  anxious  exertions  to 
6x  himself  in  a  new  habttatiom  cut 
short  all  hb  prospects.  From  the 
fint  attack  he  persua^  himself  that 
the  termination  would  be  fetal,  and 
tbb  conviction  materially  opposedei^ery 
attempt  of  medicine  in  hts1<ivour.— 
Hv  surveyed  death  Without  tertoi','ind 

repared  for  it  by  tender  offices  to 
lie'  survivors. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  character 
of  Mr.  Wakefield  is  sufficiently  de* 
vcloped  in  the  preceding  sketch  of 
hb  lift,  it  may  however  be  added, 
that  there  was  in  him  an  openness,  a 
simplicity,  a  good  faith,  an  affisction* 
ate  ardour,  a  noMe  elevation  of  soul, 
which  irresistibly  made  vray'  to  the 
hearts  of  all  who  nearly  approached 
htm,  and  rendered  him  the  object 
of  friendly  attachment,  to  a  degree 
almost  unexampled.  Let  this  be 
placed  in  balaiice  to  all  that  migiit 
appear  arrogant  or  self-sufficient,  harsh, 
CO*  irritible  in  his  literary  coodudf— 
His  talents  were  i^e-^b'  moraja 
piii«— his  views  ^alt4(d-*4)b  coursige 
-invlnctble-^b^  integrity  without  a 
spot;  When  will  the  place  of  such 
a 'man  be 'supplied? 

tt  addition  to  the  foregoing^  ani- 
mated account  -of  a  highly  vsQuable 
and  inter^tirij  charaeter — a  character 
which  will  shine  conspicuously  when 
^e  irritating,  angry  party -politics  Qf> 
the  day^  to  which  he  j^il  a  ocrince, 
lli 
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t^  day,  (o  which  he  fell  a  satrifice, 
are  forjotten,  we  are  induced  lo  add 
the  estimate  of  his  worth,  from  the 
pen  of  h'w  friend  George  Dyer,  in 
the  following  appropriate  1ine«»  Ex- 
tracted from  his jjoem,  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Gilbert  Wakefield. 

"  Oh !  w«U  do  [  remember  years  ago. 
That  I  did  wander,  thuugh  loug  trained  to 

Uought, 
Ittill  too,  too  tbougbtleae,  near  thy  stream 

oh  Cam! 
Tbore  tot  I  saw  the  friend  that  now  I 


?or  near  thy  stream,  he  too,  was  wont  to 

crop 
The  iowcrs  of  leamiag  ■      I  remeoBber 

well, 
Beneath  bis  garb,  the  trappiqgs  of  the 

scbfioU ; 
I  saw  a  form  erect  and  slender,  Hke 
T^oue     early    fbrmM    to   manliness     of 

thought, 
A^d  rigid  duties  ;    o*er  his  visage  pale, 
Tmt  Seience  beam'd,  and  quick  around  his 

eye, 
>  eritie  arcbnass  ptayM  that  would  ba?e 

aeemM 
Oa  atemness  bent,  and  quenUonsnesi,  but 

that 
A  faatleness  was  there,  that  still  ap* 

pear'd 
i*0  check  some  frowanhiess,  which  while  it 

oft 
Obtruded  itk  dislikes,  yet  did  not  seem 
Troo  the  pure  fountain  of  his  heart  to 

riKC. 
His  gaH  was  steady,  firm  ;  for  much   be 

aeem'd. 
At  be  but  watk*d,  to  gather  in  his  mind, 
Tboughta  that  had,  strayM,  or  to  digest 

^    with  care. 
The  feastiogs  of  his  sou^  in  bookish  hours* 
I  knew  him  not— at  least,  1  did  nut  know 
The  friend— I  only  knew  of  wortb  and  wit, 
'the  zeal  of  iadustiy,  the  love  of  fame. 
Of  firtue,  ttcience,  and  they  caU*d  them 

Wakefiekt. 
This  was  bit  spring  of  life  when  hopes 

were  gay, 
AMd  Wishes  blooming,    not  of  honours 


Or  in  the  woil#or  in  the  <?burfh*s  mart. 
But  to  secure  the  crown  of  w«ll  eanic« 

praise. 
Of  genius  and  of   learning  :— and  he  did 
ObUin  the  well.«am'd  wreath,  whi^fh  wrH 

was  worn 
Through  life,  and  with   advancinf  years 

stilL  grew. 
But  in  th«  Slimmer  af  bis  life  I  knew  bioi. 
And  caird  liiin  friend,  for  in  our  hearts 

did  dwell, 
Sume  kindred  likings  and  some   ktadffd 

scorns  4 
The  tyrant's  state,  the  pontiff's  pomp  and 

pride. 
The  hireling's    meanness,  the  debasHig 

,trtcks 
Of  avarire,  the  sycophantie  aire 
Of  danglers  after  wealth ;  ah  I    iol^eefs 

fit 
Of  generous  scorn.     He  bad  no  priaoiH 

house; 
Wortb,  freedom,  wisdom,  still  oai|  walk  at 

large, 
Tbo*  bolts  and  bars,  and  walls  of  ada* 

mant 
May  intervene,  the  sun'ii  sstb'eraal  beam. 
The  lightest  brecae,  the  Toice  of  wife  </ 

ehild, 
And  friend,  and  chiefest,  eonseicnee,  light 

within, 
Cheer  the  brar«  man  retif'd,  while  miod 

upsoars 
Thro*  worlds,  on  worlds,  beyond  the  reach 

of  fear. 
But  I  have  wandered,  let  me  then  reeouut 
The  sum  of  life,  and  profit  by  the  amoenc  .* 
A  little  learning,  and  a  little  weakness, 
A  little  pleasure,  and  en<Ai^h  of   pain, 
A  little  freedom  with  its  tale  of  slavery, 
Passions  and  reasons  struggle  wber«^  tW 

oft 
Reason  claims  empire,  patoion   govemi 

stUU 
Believing  much,  yet  doubting  awt  a  little ; 
Till  sickness  comes,  and  with  it  gleuia  ef 

thought— • 
When  man  quite  wearied  with  a  world per^ 

baps. 
Not  moving  to  his  mind,  a  fooliali  worid. 
Seeks    inWard   stillnes*-,   and    lies  quiet 

down." 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


STANZAS, 

ew  TSa  BIATH  OP  A  PATOVtlTI  YOVK* 
lADV. 

O  MY  mck*d  hekrt !  since  Erin  green, 
Proia  chaos  iMe  at  nature's  call. 


What  Other  son  of  Care  has  seen, 

Se  many  of  his  favorites  fell } 

If  wrongs  and  cares  bad  power  lo  gsU 

This  heart  so  sorely,  when  coosoPd; 

How  can  I  live  bereft  of  all 

Idy  firmest  Irienda,  in  clay  now  coid  ? 


uigiiizea  oy  v„«v>'v^n 
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Ai»4  Anita's  fall'i>,  the  tiretttectrrifiiid. 
That  ever  heart  with  anguish  ailM  j 
When   village  uyuiphs  Uiall  her  traos- 

PerfectioiiN  self  jthe  plain  shall  gild; 
Meek  Morn's  effulgeuce,  when  she  xniil'd, 
Sceiu'd  riiJinf  on  the  raptur'd  sight  j 
And  when  she  ipoke,  the  wood-noLcs  ihJd, 
Of  rt-'d-hreast  sweet,  gave  less  delight. 
High-minded  Pride,  tho»  once  in  heav'n» 
lo  her  pure  breast,  no  place  couW  share. 
Nor  could  her  temper's  tenor  ev'n 
Be  ruffled  by  perturbing  Care« 
Forbearance  Uugbt  her  soul  to  share 
Vain  Folly*s  faults,  that  mov'd  bersigh  i 
Aod  Pity  hade  her  tend  the  pray'r 
Of  ludigeoce,  with  tear- wet  eye. 
Rode  Winter,  Nature's  sweets  shall  scorn, 
And  grove  and  glen  of  joy  bereave  ; 
But  who,  so  kind  on  snowy  morn, 
Froiiit   treacherous  snares  shall  birds  re- 
lieve ? 
Ble«  Spring  shall   hlopm,  but  who  wiUL 

wtare 
Her  bow'r  anew  \  for  low  the  lies. 
Who  busied  there,  fleem^d  spotless  five, 
Adorning  blissful  paradise. 

Kow  cold  h«r  hand,  hy  Nature  grac'd. 
That  plied  its  task  of  Usteful  art. 
And  clox'd  her  eye  th^t  koftly  gaz*d 
On  him  she  lov»d.  Affection's  heart  y 
Ah !  love-lorn  swain,  if  others  smart 
So  deeply^  what  transpiercing  pain, 
Htr  Image  hourly  must  impart, 
•*  Whose  like  thou  ne'er  shaU  see  again  ?*» 
Bot,  suffering  friends  who  ipuLely  blend, 
1'he  gri«r§that  language  can't  relate. 
The  excellence  your  minds  cummead^ 
Ye  should  attempt  to  imitate  ; 
And  Anna  was  resigned  to  fate. 
And  paiieut  when  acutely  pain'd, 
For  Faith  and  Hope  could  antedate. 
The  joys  of  Heav'n,  by  goodness  gained. 
Then  let  'em  faeav'yward  raise  each  eye. 
That  on  her  bier   these    showers  'have 

streamed  •  • 
While  angels  bail,  in  yoi^der  sky 
Her  shade,  who  here  their  sister  seem'd  j 
And  now  each  virtue  we  esteeuiM, 
And  oharm  we  lov'd  made  more  divine, 
She  aings  the  song  of  the  redeemed. 
And  baaks  in  bliss  while  we  repine. 
JMhfcarrjf.     ^^^^  J.O. 

ELKGV. 
Wfi£{f  humble  meiii;  meets  the  stroke  . 
of  fate, 
1^0  bard  is  found  to  celebrate  his  fame. 
All  praise   is   lavished  on  the  rich  anj 

yf  bil^t  in  obllrioQ  tinlu  the  poorman'f 
pione, '   ' 
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Not  so  the  tribute  of  my  homble  lays, 
Shall  e'er  be    spent    upon   the   greal 
man's  tomb. 
My  muse  shall  speak  an  honest  neighbour'^ 
praise. 
Who  lately  fell  beneath  the  general 
doom. 

At  truly  useful  in  his  sphere  of  life. 
The   mean  mechanic,  as  the  wealthy 

The  loss  as  deeply  felt  by  friOnds  or  wifi», 
Who  o'ei  his  coffin  pour  the  streaming 
tear. 

The  man  I  moam  coold  boast  no  oobk 
name, 
Uis  birth  wa^t  k)W,  uncultirate  his  mind. 
Yet  his  heart  glowed  with  virfiiiB's  genuine 
flame,  - 
His  soul  was  noble,  generoiu,  and  kind. 
In  every  art  mechanical,  well  skilled, 
His  ready  hand  a  willing  aid  »oal4 
lend. 
The  various  offices  of  lif^  he  Ailed, 
A    worthy   father,    brother,    hu$l»ao4 
friend. 

Light  be  the  turf  upon  bis  honest  breaac. 

And  sacred  be  the  sod  which  shrouda 

his  clay, 

i.et  no  rude  hand  his  humble  grave  molest. 

Till  the  last  trump  shall  wake  to  endlesa 

day.  t. 

ON  Min  edoiworth's  attiirnA. 
From  thi«  good  tale  we  learn  not  to  ap^ 

prove. 
Those  who  dogs,  pictures,  or  goldfinches 

love; 
But    men,  or  goldfish    miases  may   a- 

dore. 
Only  two  men  a|  ooce-^tot  any  more  ; 
If  one  does  wrong,  may  send  him  to  the 

deiril, 
When  first  they're  apre  another  will  be  . 

civil ; 
Of  their  afaifs,   J^easoh  way  role  tha 

rest. 
In  love  4doi»e  w^at  is  prefer'd  Is  beet  | 
Those  only  too  have  B^o>e,  ^ho  went  to 

^chooL 
And  pjrery  child  pf  natpK^B  i^  a  'bol. 

SEJ.ECT  POETHY, 

.01LEI)^CO£  MASSACRE. 
Loup  o'er  the  hill  the  tempest  roare. 
Loud  o'er  the  ste^p  the  torrei^  tH>urs» 
Adown  the  snowy  dale^ 
Yet  louder  far  was  heard  below. 
The  lamentable  voice  of  wo^ 
}f^  Ql«ncoe*S|loomy  vale  ! 

uigiiizea  oy  ^^^jOOQIC 
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tofj4  ro****  t^*  spirit  of  the  storni,^ 
tfti  rending,  roaring,  whirlwinds  borne. 
And  wbistljug  flics  the  heath  ;    . 
But  not  the  ruthless  tentpest's  rare, 
Hov  lo^de8t  fury  of  the  wave. 
Nor  storms  fierce  pouring  from  th*  north. 
Was  half  so  loud,  as  howling  jfortb, 
Appvoach'd  the  ghobt  of  death. 

Fair  rose  the  sau  on  Oleu^oe  vale, 
Jifk4  (air  he  snil'd  on  Qlencoe  rale, 
Aod  lair  be  sought  i^  wave4 
But  e'er  he  burst  the  gates  of  day. 
Sweet  Qlencoe  fale  wi(d  acatter'd  la]^ 
One  wide  extended  grare  1   , 

And  marmaring  to  the  nightly  beam, 
Sl»w  wiodiiig  tiior*d  the  valley  stream, 
A  silver  chrystal  flood ; 
Bute'erthe  star  of  morning  came. 
It  roarjng,  tore. its  once  sweet  scene, 
ApdvA<4iipg.rQBr'd.with  rapid  force. 
Along  its  wonted  lovely  course, 
A  roaring  stream  of  blood  ! 

N^gbt  now  hfad  drawn  her  fsaVle  reil. 

O'er  half  the  world,  while  Luna  pale, 

Ga»*d  on  the  eartb  beneath ; 

The  toil-worn  hinds  to  sleep  betalce, 

A    tlecp   from  which   they  ne'er  tbooM 

I  wake, 

Bot  in  the  arms  of  death  f  . 

The  unsheath'd  poigimrd  waits  th*  alarm. 

And  Murder  {rears  her  treacberooa  arm. 

To  seek  the  victim's  hearjt  ; 

The  craokling  beams  ascend  on  high. 

Sires,  husbands,  mother,  childrea  die. 

All  points  of  kindred  carnage  lie, 

A  thousand  groans  are  heard ! 


The  raullcd  clife  rebdnndtte  crfei. 
Of  thousands  sunk  ne'er  mdre  to  rise; 
To  death'*  dark  kingdom  arivtn ; 
Peath  raises  all  hi»  voices  round. 
The  HillK  give  bact  the  dismal  sound. 
The  ghosts  of  night  on  ether  borne, 
Encvease  the  roaring  of  the  stor^. 
And  rend  the  vault  of  heaven. 
New  fillets  form'd  of  hlood  burst  ro«u»d# 
And  tremble  o*er  the  treo^bliog  iTOui»d» 
And  cHmson  all  the  plain ;  ^^ 

The  mothers'  shrieks,  the  cMldrent  etio. 
The  fathers'  groans,  the  husbauds'  »»ili» » 
The  scream  Urriflc  of  the  owl. 
The  ligbtoinK's  flash,  the  thunder's  rdU, 
Death's  horrid  chorus  join  ! 

Death's  done  his  worst,  the  dirad  is  don*  i 

Now  iproans  are  dying  all  around. 

Now  calms  the  bloody  wave  ; 

White  Crom  the  north  the  driving  stM, 

Pelts  heedlett  on  Che  soniof  fate, 

The  ctotted  gore's  their  winding  sbeet. 

The  drifted  snow  their  |rjtve  1 

The  morning  ro^e.^  QJencoe  vale. 

But  uigh^  l^niained  in  Glenooe  val^. 

Their  sun  had  ever  sejt :   , 

The  ravens  wade  from  shore  to  shore. 

O'er  bills  of  slain,  thro'  seas  oif  ior«. 

Or  ofT  on  bloody  pin  ions  bore, 

Tl^  horrid  tiate  relate. 

Ah  !  tgrkio  can  bear,  or  who  can  tell. 

The  bloody  de^,  the  iuoMrnhil  tale. 

Without  one  feeling  tca^  ? 

Each  homely  roof,  a  grave  the  while  I 

Each  rural  cot,  a  funeral  pile  \ 

Each  bed,  a  blpoAy  b^er  ! 
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^port  qf  the  Proceedings  qf  the  CIau 
qf  Fine  ArU,  qf  the  French  Insti* 
^mci  from  the  1st  qf  October,  180«, 
to  t!ui  \ft  of  October,  1809  ;>^ 
jl/.  Joachim  Le  Breton,  perpetual 
•Secretary  qf  the  Class,  S^c. 

THE  qiiestions,  that  tlif  class  has 
proposed  to  travellers,  respecting 
the  remains  termed  C;^xlQpcap,^  have 
procured  ilnucb  interesting  infbrmatioD. 
M.  Lat/teyrie,  ba9  sent  some  account 
of  the  ruijit  of  Aust<tODia  and  Sa- 
tumia  in  the  district  of  Sieona,  >»ith 
accurate  drawirfgs,  by  means  of  uhich 
we  may  form  spi  idea  of  the  dimen- 
fious  of  the  iftooes,'*  and  boice  of 


the  beiftht  of  the  w^lls.  Tlib  imPi 
of  Ausidonia,  he  obscirycs,  are  C9^ 
slnicted  to  brave  the  efltect  qf  twpg. 
I1ie  ^toiies  are  nearlv  of  the  ts^ 
dim^ions  itt  w)icn  toey  issued  ft** 
the  quarry:  and  they  rest  oo  caj 
another  without  the  intcrveptioq  of 
any  cement  Mlgbt  not  this  mode 
of  building,  at  once  durable  m 
eoonomioal,  be  ^11  employW  for 
public  edifices?  Aii^ong  other  rf 
marts  on  these  t^b  cities,  mudi  Moer 
than  ifci  Romi^  repbblifc^  be  tliiiitt 
there  is  ^reason  'to  presutfie^jhat  tb( 
scaffot^g  Wu  fdrmet  by  meam  if 
ropes, 

■  uigiiizea  Dy  v„»v>'v^':^iv^ 
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djb.  wBb  by  inhobbUfableixcpption,* 
^titoM  te^^f<  td  depart  frotn  Fmnce 
n  Nis  p^l^i  to  make  a  tour  ih 
keBt^i  hal'  b^n  examininij  tne  Cv- 
[o{m»Ui  strii^^tt)i'«^  In  ttikt  coiiiitrj  for 
fo  years;  and  is  now  emploved  in 
5m|i2if>m^  mai  «Mh  th^  i^ettiins  of 
le  saiii^  fcrod  to  be  found  through, 
dt  Italy.  The  ^esuM  6r  tKese  hfte- 
Sftihg  inqattie^,  #iAcb'M.  DdgfnCourt, 
coire^pdn^^iftr  df  (He  CUss,  has 
nitemtftetf  from  Rbihe,  ^oiii^s  that 
K  EAgihh  mivmr  hM  earefuTlj^ 
«iiTi|fai^ed  th^  him(]iitrti^  df  the  most 
QCtefot  atie^  bf  Italyi  #ith  th«  five 
pecfei  cV  Cbhstniccibit,  Which  the 
JIass  has  engraved  and  sabioined  to 
be  inquires  U  soiiciied.iA  the  yetfr 
),  frpflft  learaed.  UKTtyga  trdveHers. 

Air.  I>odw^  has  given  a  precise 
iQQQIInt.  of  96  Grecian  i^i^ies,  corres- 
ponding, with  the  Cvcjopeap  monu^- 
nents  tA  lialy,  and  has  sejit  a  draw- 
ing of  some,  walls,  which  be  supposes 
to  have  been  thpse.of  Tyriothia.  ^ut 
the  most  important  of  his  ^rawin^ 
ace  tl^ose  of  Lycosura,  the  first  cit v, 
according  to  Pausaoias,  on  wnicli  toe 
sua  jever  shone,  lliis  pity  he  savf, 
ht  JLispovered  iti  Arcadia*  on  Uie  24th  ' 
of  February,  1305:  ,but  h^  did  not 
know  that  a  Frenchman  had  been 
there  before  him  ;  and  that  the  lu^ 
nttscripta  of  Fourmont  contain  a 
description  of  this  Lycosura,  which 
he  visited  in  1729.  The  nature  and 
construction  of  these  rnin/i  appear 
to  coafirm  th«  ideas  of  M.  reiit- 
Kadel. 

Th^  two  LtToiaan  barons  Bcrnicn^ 
kamg/^  barf  communicated  some 
vaiuab^  (particulars  respecting  some 
bssf9.reIi>:?oes  sculptured  on  the  Cy- 
cWpcan  wails  of  Alatri,  a  cuy  of  luly, 
d  of  j?«iasgic  origin. 
i^Ii  Mf,J(umnd,  French  vice- 
coQsiil  M.  Smyrna,  confirms  the  ac- 
^^«Ki^,  Pr  the,  pbservations  of  M, 
WplliS ;  sum!  hfis  sent  a  drawing  of 
tb^.yjfaJjs^^^^^MeloSi    which    cxhioit 

^  Ttjeve  are  (he  words  of  tbe  Frfnch 
Secrctairir:  blit  w4  sjfis  ijutliing  very  ho. 
itoirtble:  lb  psiihittihe  a  mikrt  to  qciit 
on  bfis  ^ib<tt,  h  l^bimtry,  in  whi<^h  h^^ 
sod  fioialieii  Of  kfen*  woiheo.  artd  chil^ 
4ret|  iHiite  pO^inf  thfodgA  it^  or  re- 
Mini  tikit>  under  Uia  sanctioo  Of  peate* 
^  ftisvdy  «Ad  diiUMoed  it  ^soa^P* 


two  different  species  of  building;,  the 
ruins  of  Cyclopean  structure  occupy* 
iiig  the  lower  part  of  the  walls,  anil 
tbe  repairs  of  tnese  having  been  ex« 
ecuted  at  a  Very  remote  period. 

I'he  text  of  M,  Dagincourt*s  Hb« 
tory  6/  the  Imitative  Arts,  from  tbe 
fouith  century,  to  Uie  commenceipeoi 
of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  three  hun- 
dred plates  engraved  for  it,  are  zk 
Paris,  and  the  learned  world  will 
soon  be  gratified  bV  their  publication. 
M.  Dufourny,  v^ilfedite  this  work^ 
which  is  tiie  most  important  jfHiL 
respect  to  the  History  of  the  Arts^ 
that  we  can  expect  This  history 
n^urally  divides  itself  injfo  three  grand 
periods.  1  he  fi  I'st  extending  from 
their  origin,  to  th^ir  decline  under 
the  Emperor  Constantiiie  in  tne  fourt^ 
century  ;  ihe  second,  irom  their  de- 
cdy,  to  th,eir  revival  about  the  end  of 
the  Rf(eenth,  and  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  (he  third,  frOin 
their  revival,  td  if^  present  day.  On 
the  fifst  aiid  l^t  of  these  periocls 
mtich  informatidn  may  be  obtained 
from  several  works  accou^panied  with 
engravings,  in  which  Ihe  productions 
of  tlie  arts  in  those  times  are  repre- 
sented and  described  with  liiethod  and 
nerNpiciiity.  'Ihe  writings  of  Witi% 
keiniann  on  ihe  ancients,  and  of  VasaH 
and  bis  coniiniia^ors  on  tiie  modeihs. 
leave  only  the'mfddle  period  to  b^ 
filled  iip.  'Ibis  M.  Dagincourt  has 
undertaken  to  accomplish  |n  thre^ 
folio  yojumes. 

In  a  preliminary  discourse,  M«  &ag, 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  civil,  political, 
aitd  literal: V  ^ate  of  l^e  Eastern  and 
Western  Kom^i  empires,  during  th^ 
twelve  centuries  ojF  Jl)js  period.  He 
then  exhibits  the  monumento' of  the 
arts,  that  nave  served  ^s  ihe  base  of 
his  labours,  in  300  plates,  containing 
above  1400  subjects  ot  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  arciiitecture,  arrnn^zed  sys* 
teinatically,  and  cnronolugically,  and 
above  half  of  which  have  never  been 
published.  Lastly,  in  a  historical  ex- 
planation he  examines  the  subjects' 
of,  these  plates,  their  style,  date,  ana 
auihurs,  and  in  what  respect  these  per- 
formances or  the  artists  have  conirt- 
buied  to  the  decline  or  improvement 
of  the  Art. 

Hie  Class  observes  with  pleasure* 
tbe;  annual  increase  of  Works,  atirio^ 

uigiiizea  oy  ^^jv>'v^':^i\j 
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tive  for  ibcir    splendour,   as  well   as 
those  that   are    simply    Insiructive. — 
Among  the    magniticeiit  publicaVions, 
are  the  Description  of  the  Napoleon 
Museum,   by  Messrs.    iMurait,    and 
HobiUard'PcrmiviHc :     that     of      the 
Principal  Monuments  of . Architecture 
iii   France,  by  M.  Baitard:    that    of 
Constantinople,  from  the  drawings  of 
M.   Milling  \    the  Liliaceoui  Plants, 
bv    M.  Redouts :   the  Gallery  of  the 
Napoleon  Museum,  by  M.  Fithol,  and  ' 
^M,  LavaUe;    and  the  first     number 
of  Plans  of  Country  Seats  at  Rome 
and  its  Vicinity,  by  Messrs.  Paxier 
and    Fontaine.      I'he  first  and  most 
important  of  lhes«  worths,  has  lately 
lost  its    two   estimable   editors,    but 
the  engravings  are  all  neiarly  finished, 
and  only  have   to   be  arranged,    and 
the  text  will  be  contmued  by  M^rs* 
Viscomi  and  Emeric- David. 
'  The  new  collection  of  antique  tmm^ 
vulgarly    called  Etruscan,    publislied 
by  Dubois  Maisowieiive,  from  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  A.  Clener,   with  expla. 
nations  by    M.    Millin,    though    not 
equally    splendid,  is   worthy  an    en- 
lightened   nation.      If  it  have    been 
preceded  by  three  prand  descriptions 
of  Etruscan  vases  in  other  countries, 
it  excels  them    in  fidelity  and  fi;ood 
taste.      The  description  of  the  Hin- 
doos,   by    M,    Sotoyfis,   with   plates 
from     original     drawmgs,     proceeds 
with  much  success.    M,  H^ilmin,  who 
has  devoted  himself   to  the  study  of 
French  anliqultiei,  copied  these  with 
fidelity,  and    deserves    more    eucou- 
ragement  than  he  has  received,    ilf. 
jiusx.  Lenoir  hat  pubfished   the   first 
volume  of  a  Collection  of  unpublished 
portraits  of  illustrious  men  and  women 
of  France  in  various    reigns,    which 
is  equally  interesting  with    bis  other 
work.^. 

Among  the  works  ornamented  with 
eikgraviiigs,  that  have  one  useful  merit, 
that  oi  being  classical,  is  the  Collection 
of  tracings  Irom  the  Frescoes  of 
Baphael.  taken  in  1751,  by  the  late 
'M.  Utile,  then  a  pensioner  in  the 
Bchool  at  Rome.  1  hat  artist  obtained 
the  extraordinary  favour,  which  has 
never  since  been  granted,  of  tracing 
some  of  the  finest  productions  of 
Ka|)hael  on  transparent  paper ;  and 
in  tliis  manner  he  copied  a  number 
of  headi  from  the  school  of  Athens^ 


Heliodorus,  Dispute  on  the  Hoi/ 
Sacrament,  BatUe  of  Constaotine*  &c 
J  he  studies  of  Landscapes  frotnNa. 
ture,  by  M.  Co$te,  engraved  acd 
published  by  M.  Ma^cliaod,  have  a 
sitnilv  merit,  that  of  utility  to  the 
student. 

M.  London  it  publishing  a  £utbiul 
copy  and  translation  of  Stuait  and 
Revett*s  Antiquities  of  .Athens :  but 
it  is  impoaible  to  tpeak  of  the  Aa- 
tiquities  of  Greece  witiiout  adycrtiM 
to  tiie  Picturesque  lour  €d  M.  ac 
ChoiscuLGai^er,  the  2nd  volume  of 
which,  just  pablisbtd,  9fyu  ao  interr^ 
of  twenty  years,  is  ki  eVery  respect, 
perhaps,  even  superior  to  Ibe  £ist    j 

The  freemasons  of  the  five  uoitdl 
lodges  of  the  English  order  attiam. 
burgh,  liave  devoted  part  of  thc^ 
building  to  the  purpose  of  an  h^s. 
pital.  It  is  intended  chiefly  for  ser- 
vants, fre.  two  hundred  and  twenty, 
oiie  patients  were  received  into  it 
tiic  hrst  year.  The  expenditure  V9 
7800  mails  (d?584.) 

None  of  the  German  slates  have 
SOT  many  establish nnents  for  education 
as  Westpbaliji.  Though  that  of  Mag. 
deburg  was  destroyed  by  Tilly,  tiie 
school  of  Klostcil>ergen,  founded  by 
Oiton  the  great,  subsisU  to  tbe  pre- 
sent day:  gnd  notwithstanding  the 
changes  introduced  into  the  course  of 
studies  of  the  universities  by  the  nev 
constitution,  there  »re  still,  at  those 
of  Goettiogen,  H^le,  Helmstedt, 
Warpurg,  and  Kintein,  l?07  ttudeots. 

Fifty  two  gymnasiums,  apiong  which 
are  to  bedibttuguished  tliat-  of  Iblefeia 
under  the  direction  of  M.  fieyne,  and 
those  of  Halle,  under  M*^if*lmr, 
reckon  6851  scholars;  and  tb^  filler 
schools,  amounting  to  3600.  iinpttt 
instruction  to  253,388  chiklrt^n,  fSdi 
of  the  two  great  cities  of  Bmimc 
and  Magdeburg,  has  thirty-five  p^ 
lie  schools  of  diflerent  kinds,  witJiocit 
reckoning  the  private  schoob.  Amosr 
the  latter,  that  of  M.  Huodeiker,  wha 
lias  adopted  PestSldKcTs^Hietliod,  ^ 
serves  particularly  to  be  mentioDed.  . 
In  the  public  schools,  the  cbitdreaof 
the  poor  may  gain  their  riving  by 
stiUje  employment,  whde  tiiey  «re 
receiving  their  lessons.  In  these  two 
cities  alone,  90Q  scboUrs^re  iBstfW(« 
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ed  in  the  sciences.  The  richer  a 
country  is,  the  greater  the  number 
of  its  schools:  alon^  the  course  of 
the  £lbe,  the  proportion  is  one  mas- 
ter to  AQ  chilaren,  on  the  baiHcs  of 
(he  Oder,  one  to  50,  in  the  •  Harz, 
one  to  36,  and  00  the  Weser,  one 
to  79. 

llie  Saxon,  Prussian,  and  Napo- 
leon Laws  of  Exchange,  have  lately 
heeo  published  at  Leipsic  in  one  vol. 
4to. 

The  OOi  vol.  of  Secret  Letters 
concerning  the  Court  of  Prussia,  since 
the  dooh  of  Frederic  I.  has  appear- 
ed. It  is  likeMfise  published  under 
the  title  of  Memoirs  illustrative  of 
the  History  of  the  War  in  Pru»sia, 
Silesia,  and  Poland,  in  the  years 
180^  and  1807,  vol  5,  with  three 
pUns  belonging  to  the  3d  vol. 

Dr.  Augujius  Zeune,  director  of 
the  first  public  institution  for  the 
tuitVoa  of  the  blind,  established  in 
Germany,  has  published  a  work  en- 
titled, Belisarius,  or  the  Tuition  of 
Uie  Blind,  in  which  be  has  hot  only 
giren  bb  own  ideas  on  the  subject, 
but  has  collected  every  thing  worthy  of 
notice,  that  has  been  written  by  others. 
It  is  accompanied  with  plates,  and 
a  map  to  illustrate  the  globe,  con. 
jitructed  by  bun  for  the  instruction  of 
the  blind. 

The  Philanthropic  Society  of  Zurich 
is  forming  an*  establishment  for  the 
tuition  of  such  blind  persons,  as  are 
found  to  be  capable  of  receiving  a 
certain  degree  of  education.  Af.  funk 
of  Nidan,  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
t>imself  blind,  will  be  of  great  use 
ill  the  instruction  of  his  fellows. 

Of  J.  V.  SicklePs  description  of 
Schsefer's  washing  machine,  and  me- 
thod of  using,  we  know  nothing  but 
the  title. 

Last  summer  a  novel  experiment 
^^as  tried  at  the  village  of  Pnilipstbal 
in  east  Russia,'  which  was  attended 
with  complete  success.  The  object 
was,  to  split  a  rock  by  means  of 
lightning.  For  this  mirpose  an  iron 
rod,  similar  to  a  conauctur,  was  fixed 
in  the  rock ;  and  the  first  thunder 
storm  that  occurred,  the  lightning 
^vras  conducted  down  the  rod,  and 
split  the  rock  into  several  pieces, 
^vitboQt  displachig  it. 
*  iietsrs,  Francis  and  John  Rifpenhau' 


>e/i  arc  publishing  at  Rome  a  history  of 
the  art  of  painting,  consisting  of  out- 
lines of  the  best  pictorei  of  the  old 
masters,  from  Cimabuc  to  the  pupils 
of  Rapliael.  An  account  of  each  of 
the  painters  and  his  works  uill  ac- 
company them. 

Af.  AiersUin,  ofStrasburg,  has  exe- 
cuted many  curious  works,  that  are 
much  admired^  in  what  the  reporter 
calls,  not  verj  properly,  demibassd 
relievo.  I'hey  consist  of  laitdscapes, 
bunting  pieces,  and  other  subjects, 
sculptured  on  silver  medallions  of  a 
size  suitable  for  snuH'boxes.  borne 
parts  of  the  work  are  completely 
detached  from  the  ground,  but  no 
solder  is  used,  the  whole  being  cut 
from  one  solid  piece. 

On  the  29th  of  June  was  opened 
at  Ghent,  a  public  exhibition  {of 
Howers,  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs,  by 
the  members  of  the  agricultural  and 
botanical  society  of  that  city.  Many 
amateurs,  anK>ng  whom  were  the 
chief  magistrates  of  the  city,  sent 
their  contributions.  To  M.  du 
Coulombier  were  adjudged  the  prize 
medal,  for  a  very  hne  jAumeria  ru- 
.  bra  in  flower,  and  the  first  accessit, 
for  a  metrosifderos  Jiorifninda  from 
Notasia.  M.  P>  n  obtained  the  second 
accessit  for  the  dtus  cotinifoiia,  a  very 
fine  tree  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

A  pyramid  had  been  erected  on 
the  plain  of  Jury  to  the  memory  of 
Henry  iV.  in  the  fury  of  the  French 
revolution,  this  was  destroyed.  When 
Bonaparte  was  first  consul,  on  his 
way  through  the  department  of  the 
£ure,  he  staid  a  long  time  to  ex* 
amine  this  celebrated  field  of  battle, 
and  ordered  the  pyram.d  to  be  re- 
stored, with  an  additional  inscription, 
importing,  that  the  disasters  ex- 
perienced by  France  at  tliat  period 
aiose  from  the  appeal  made  to  the 
bpanish  and  English  nations ;  and 
that  every  family,  every  party,  which 
could  call  in  a  foreign  power  tu  hs 
aid,  would  deserve  the  curses  of  the 
French  people  to  remotest  posterity.* 
'J  he  society  of  agriculture,  arts,  and 


*  Thift  is  a  tnith  eqaallj  appIicHhIe  to 
all  nations,  and  his  own  C(»oducc  haw  Buf- 
lir<;ientjy  tXhtiipMcdthe  truth  of  hit  doc* 
trine.  j 
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p  Bavaria,  a  yie^v  ol  the  means  of 
improving  it,  and  *  sketch  of  ,thje 
a<lv3«tages  that  may  arise  ffom  ^an* 
tiquarian  research^es.  The  second 
gives  an  account  of  the  rescarcht;s 
(naJc  9n  the  Roman  way  from  Jo- 
vavi  to  Augsburg,  and  of  the  great 
pumbef  of  aptiquities  lately  iQund 
there,  as  vases,  miiestones,  inscrip- 
itons,  &C.  These  are  representpd  on 
plates,  and  the  inscriptions  are  pn  a 
black  jgrouQdy  which  has  a  very  euod 
frfect. 

The  ilistory  of  the  Bavarian  Ana- 
baptists in  the  sixteenth  ceiitury«  by 
K  A.  tFinUr,  .8vp.  lyfunich  ISO-y, 
inerits  a  diritinguished  rank  at)iong 
the  wor)u  on  ttje  iecclesiastical  l^istory 
of  ^Germany.  The  politicd  history 
of  Bavaria  is  closely  connected  with 
its  .ecclesiastical  history,  which  has 
led  the  author  to  trace  the  troubles 
pccasioqed  by  the  reformation  ;  auji 
l>e  has  had  recourse  to  various  un- 
published documents. 

T(ie  memoirs  of  Colonel  F<m  Mas- 
aenback,  respecting  his  connections 
with  the  state  of  rn]ssia»  &c.  par- 
ticularly with  Uie  iluke  of  Brunswic, 
1  vol.  large  &VO.  with  plans  and  a 
map,  Amsurd^m  1809,  thirows  much 
ligiit  on  the  operations  of  the  duke, 
ol  w hem  ihe  author  was  the  inse- 
parable companion  in  arms. 

The  new  iiistorical.  Statistical,  Po-. 
litical  and  Cumniercial  View  of  Li- 
vonia and  Esthonia,  under  Catharine 
1.  and  Alexander  1.  by  /.  CItristopher 
Petri,  Ij^rge  dvo.  with  piates,  Leipsic, 
is  equally    accurate    and    complete. 

XL  D,  J,  Burners,  an  Austrian 
farmer',  has  made  many  observations 
on  Indian  corn,  zea  mays,  that  had 
e^caped  both  Parmentier  and  Mira- 
bel le.  He  has  even  succeeded  in 
malting  and  making  beer  of  it.  His 
coniplelc  account  of  the  natural  his- 
tory, cultivation,  and  use  of  maize, 
or  indiun  corn,  was  publi^ihed  last 
year  at  VieuDa/  in  1  >el.  large  .8  vo. 
i»ith  four  plates. 


.their  real  vajjue  hp|rev^<;r,  be 
fuch  an  exocbftjapt  prioe  ^ 
t|)at  he  couUl  'pot  find  a  puici 
ana  at  his  deatK  they  weresolJby 
action.  Of  a  part  of  th^^  »- 
ipoiintlnK  to  aboiit  ,1250.  Ab^  Secv 
iini  was  employed  to  make  a  paU* 
logue;  aiid  in  consequence  f^  \m 
published  in  Italian  a  descriptioB  iff 
the  Greek  and  Roman  menials  <q^tlke 
fate  ^1,  Benkpwitz,  in  4to.  at  Bcr- 
till,  bev^nteen  Greek  n^ecUls,  Hut 
appeared  inpst  dt'^erving  pi  ,9o(iqe. 
are  engraved,  ^few  iii  this  cmtaloigse 
nave  not  bejen  noticed  pj  other 
^ri^ters,  bift  j!j.  iifstini  pbi^sMOBtS/ 
corrects  '  ipisU^kes  of  Vaiilaot  ui 
9thers.  A  medal  of  ^ntppiimis  ^bs 
struf^k  ^  Nebclaudiopolis  in  ^:ap\i3h 
gonia,' with  the  j^ate  .l^l,  is  j||i»- 
gether  'i>ew.  On  cine  of  SiclcMi,  the 
einperor  Heliogabalut  appo^fit  io  tlie 
^ress  of  a  pri^  of  Astart^.  Zor^a 
tnistpolv  thU  for  a  TriptpleamsL  A- 
mong  be  ^oman  medals  i%  m  yerr 
valuable  one  of  Gerinaoiciis»  witn 
the  same  inscription  as  aiiqtiic^  stiiick 
in  honour  of  Augu^^tus:  cooscnsa 
senat.  ei  eg.  ordin.  p.  g.  r.  'Fbe 
collection  w^s  purchased  by  ;^.|^ochi<r 
of  Berlin. 

M.  /.  Jrf.  Upsiuit  bavii^  beea 
appointed  9t<pona  inspector  of  '  the 
gallery  of  antiquities,  aitd  cabinet  qf 
m^ls  of  the  King  of  Saxonyw  dis- 
posed of  his  own  valuable  co^b^ioa 
in  November  last*  previous  tofrfudk 
he  published  a  catalogue  cmT  it* 
under  the  title  of  Europa  ifm^l^igat, 
kc,  '*  Europe  in  Utt^  or  a  csU- 
logue  of  a  collection  of  medals,  jbr 
the  most  part  spnaiU  but  .r^efnarkii^, 
of  the  miudle  fnd  .subsequent  ^J^» 
from  all  p^u-ts  pf ;  ^ope,  f  xCept  Tur- 
key, i  he  arrai^ment  is  f^eoj^^raphi- 
caf:  it  is  afi  exceMiPnt  fuujie  m  the 
formation  of  a  cabioel  of  QiOf|em 
idedals. 

A  curiouji.  .wprk  b^  Mely  appear- 
ed at  Uotha,  in  ^saufoy»  en^tled 
w^  ijuu  pf  ^^yyftt  ff5y/n%n  tm^jh 
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rted  firom  the  ofimoali,  coUected 
/pfi  Albert  von  Derschau;  with 
k  (Jusertalion  (io  French  and  G^Qian)  . 
m  the  nature  aad  histon^  of  en- 
pavbg  on  wood»  by  R.  Z.  Becker. 
It  appears  that  about  thirty  yean 
&go»  M.  Ton  Oencbau  accidentally 
ntet  with  some  haudrctis  of  old  en- 
gravings on  wood,  formerly  belonging 
to  Wilibald  Birkiieimer,  the  intimate 
frieud  of  Albert  Durer,  io  a  chest  io  a 
lumber  room  of  a  house  at  Nuremberg. 
Uafiqg  maffo  this  acquisition*  he  was 
templed  to  endeavour  to  enjarge  it» 
and  procured  many  pieces  from  the  . 
heirs  of  J.  S.  Beham»  and  of  the 
celebrated  J.  J.  von  Sandrart  Many 
pieces  of  tbe  &nt  rank  too  were  pro- 
cured for  bim  in  Italy  by  a  judicious 
traveller;  and  to  these  he  added  the 
valuable  collection  of  M.  Silberrad. 
1  he  sise  of  the  work  is  large  folio, 
and  the  first  number  contains  ninety 
Wooden  cuts.  Among  these  are  man^ 
very  antient»  and  very  curious.  One 
9  inches,  by  13|»  representing  a  cat 
tetchhig  her  kitten  to  play  with 
mice,  with  the  ohl  German  proverb, 
"  tuke  care  of  the  cat  that  iicks  be- 
fore and  scratches  behind,*  is  ap- 
I»aMntiy  one  of  the  toit  attempb  at 


engraving  oi^  wpod,  and  m^di  older . 
t&im  the  St.    qbrbtopher  M    ^^j^. 
a  piece  of  a  letter   of  indulgencej, . 
containing  fourteen  lines  of  ojd  German, 
writing,  is  prgbably  much  older  tlan 
the  Dooatus  of  Guttemberg*    A  viigid 
Mary,  with  St.  Catharine  and   three 
other  taints,  very  coarsely  executed, 
and    rabbited    in    the    middle,    baa ; 
underneath,    in     Gothic    chaiaciers,..' 
Jorg  Glockendon.    He  is  now  tper^ 
fore  to  be  considered  ^s   the   o^dfrs^  , 
engraver   on    ifood   whose   naipe   ia^ 
knbwn,  and  not  John    Schnltzer  of  ^ 
Arnheim,  tlie  engraver  of  the   imgt^  • 
for  the  edition  ol  Ptplemy  ,  in,  1481^; 
who  has  hitherto  enjoyed  tiiii  hooouri,', 
It  hai»been  supposed,  t,hat  there  yie^9 
np  cuts  of  Albert  Durer  in  existence*  ^ 
but  wliat  were  worn  out    ih^show*. 
ever  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case^ » 
as  there  are  several  io^ihis    voiume» 
same  of  which  were  not  kitowu*    U^ 
likewise  contains  m^y  ntiasterpieces  ^ 
of  the  art,  some  by  unjknown  bao<^ 
The  price  of  this  y^l.    (we    believe 
at  Paris  or   Strasburg)  is   CiiQi    livres 
(^210).    If   it  meet    with  sufficient 
encouragementt    it    will    be  Ibliow* 
ed  by  9*ers.  , 


DISCOVERIES  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ARTS,  MANU- 
FACTURES, ^c 


Pmtni  qf  Mr.  John  Marshall  qf 
Nartffieh,  Chester,  tmdqfMr.  John 
Naylor  (jf  Hartfeird,  in  said  cemnty, 
fit  a  nexo  and  impraotd  method  of 
mmmfatturing  Suit. 

Doled  m.  1806.- 

THIS  new  method  of  manufactur- 
ing saM,  consists  in  varying,  at 
short  and  successive  intervals,  the  de- 
grees of  beat  Whiph  the  brine  re- 
ceives ftom  the  fire;  and  It  b  done 
by  adding  to  the  common  brine-pan 
or  boiler,  a  condenser  or  cooler,  having 
«n  open  communication  with  the  pan, 
by  which  the  l^ated  brine  niay  dow 
freely  fhmi  the  pan  into,  and  circu- 
late about  the  cooler,  and  from  thence 
back  again;  which  it  wlU  do  by^ 
means  gf  th^  motion  and  impuM 
communicated  by  the, fire;  and  by 
the  eon9e<|uent  eiBpamkNi  of  the  brint^ 

a£LVAST  MAO.  NO.  XXllI. 


the  most  heated  parts  following  upon 
the  lop»  and  so  going  on  towards  the 
extreme  part  of  the  eooleis  and  a#. 
terwards,  when  bfCMie  more  cool  and 
dense,  reluming  ui  an  under,  and 
backward  current  towards  the  lire, 
which  progress  forward  and  baekwaf<d, 
b  contmued  and  rentwcd,  and  by 
iH  means  the  salt  is  formed  iniw 
crystals  chiefly  in  the  cooler,  and 
not  in  the  heated  pant  in  mtimh  the 
salt  is  wholly  tbrmtd  by  the  method 
now  in  use.  For  the  sake  of  dik. 
patch  two  or  more  coolers  might  be ' 
applied  to  one  pan,  in  order  tUat  tb« 
brine  may  be  continued  to  be  worked 
ift  one  or  niore  of  such  coolers,  while' 
tke  salt  is  removing  from  the  others 
The  oooler  might  be  another  pan  not 
heated^  biit  for  saving  of  eJtpense  in 
tbitoOiuSftttMn,  «be  iMtntxts  lecoiii* ' 

K  K  k  uigiiizea  Dy  ^^jv>'v^':^i\^ 
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mend. clay  lined  with  bricks,  flag8» 
sttd  other  ciieap  and  coiifenient  ma- 
terials tor  forming  a  slialloW  pundop 
reservoir»  communicating  with  the 
Uine  pan*  and  acting  as  such  cooler. 
A  (xan  of  coubiderable  size  lengthways, 
having  the  heat  applied  only  to  part 
of  it,  would  operate  (more  or  le>s 
according  to  its  length  and  dimensions) 
to  the  forming  of  salt  in  this  man- 
ner; because  in  (hat  case  the  parts 
of  the  pan  not  heated »  would  be  in 
cfffct  condensers  or  coolers  to  its 
heated  parts;  but  the  extension  of 
the  pans  would  operate  against  the 
saring  of  expense.  By  the  additioa 
of  the  coolers  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  salt  will  be  made  in  the  ikaine 
sfMice  of  time,  tlian  can  be  made  in 
the  same  pans  or  boilers  without  the 
coolers  or  cohdimsers. 

J\ttent  if  Mr.  Charles  le  Caan,  qf 
JJantiUft  CurmarihenMre,  fnr  un 
apparatus  to  he  added  to  axlts  and 
wheels,  so  as  io  impede  or  check 
their  OiOion,  Dated  M,  1810. 

Mr.  Le  Caan's  new  check  for  car- 
riage consists  of  a  bolt  attached  to 
the  axle,  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
near  the  nave,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  by  shooting  it  forward,  its  head 
runs  mto  the  baK:k  of  the  nave«  which 
has  a  ring  of  ca^  metal,  attached  to 
it#  with  certain  parts  projecting  from 
it,  against  which  the  bolt  is  driven, 
when  it  is  desired  to  lock  the  wheel 
of  the  carriage. 

1  be  bok  is  moved  by  a  lever,  with 
or  without  the  assistance  of  springs ; 
which  lever  may  be  connected  with 
the  carriage  by  chaiM»  or  cords,  by 
pulling  which  *the  bolt  is  locked  or 
unlocked  as  re(|uired. 

A  bolt  and  lever  may  be  attached 
pext  each  wheel  of  the  carnage  if 
thought  necessary,  but  it  is  probable 
that  one  for  each  ot  tlie  hmci  wheels 
will  beaufficient* 

'Oberva(iofU....An  obvious  objectioo 
c^urs  to  this  mode  of  checking  car* 
ri^es  ;  by  it  the  strain  will  be  thrown 
entirely  on  the  nave,  which  is  the 
weakest  part  of  the  wheel,  and  tlie 
kast  able  to  sustain  it ;  and  the 
longer  the  spokes  are  the  greater  will 
hf  iliis  ^V9ln^  as  tiieir  lenjgth  wiU 
operate  as  a  kvcr   to  yiHlUp^    the 


hnpulses  Hi  the  sole,  ag^dnst  the  m^ 
when  dragged  akihg  it,  in  the  ionx 
of  their  operation  on  the  nave,  'llie 
common  sort  of  naves  are  so  much 
cut  and  weakened  by  the  mortises  feor 
receiving  the  spokes,  that  thejf  re- 
quire to  be  spared  as  much  as  pos- 
sible :  instead  of  having  any  acklitioaal 
strains  applied  to  them  :  and  lor  tliis 
reason  (a^  well  as  lor  their  greater 
durability  in  othe/  respects,  and  aot 
being  liable  to^  split  or  open  by  tkc 
weather)  cast  iron  naves  caimot  be 
too  much  recommeiideo ;  the  use  oi 
which,  we  ai^  happy  to  see,  ia  in- 
crtfHsiiig  greatly  in  ireUiid,  paitico- 
latly  alHiut  Dublin  :  those  of  this  kind 
commonly  used,  are  of  a  sofltcieiiCly 
light  and  strong  construction,  and  (Msly 
require  to  have  moveable  boxe»  added 
to  tiiein  (which  may  be  easily  con^ 
trived)  to  render  thi^m  entirely  cxms- 
veiiient,  and  diu^ble  in  a  pcriect 
state. 

Patent  qf  Mrs,  PhiUis  Bown    Thorn' 

ason,  of  Birmingham^  for   an  m* 

proved  mode  0  making  UmbrtUa* 

and  Parasols.       Dated  Jpril,  ISOii. 

.  The    inveniioo     for     which    ihk 

patent  is  taken,    is    a    case    for    aa 

umbrelUi    or    parasol,    composed    of 

several  sliding  joints,  on    the    same 

construction  as  those  of  a  telescope^ 

which  are  forced  up  above  the  u«i. 

brcUa,  over  the  part  which  contains 

the  ferule,  when  the  umbrella  is  re- 

3uired  to  be  raised ;  and  which  me 
rawo  down  again  wheii  the  umbfcUa 
is  shut. 

Several  substances  are  mentioned  of 
which  ti)o>e  cases  may  be  inade, 
most  pi  wiiich  aie  sntBcieutly  ob- 
vious not  to  need  repetition,  but  it 
is  probable  horn  or  japanned  paper 
would  be  most  preferred,  as  metal 
would  be  found  incosveuient  on  ac- 
count of  its  weight  and  imconoion 
appearance. 

1  lie  whole  when  the  case  is  drawn 
down,  will  resemble  a  walking  stick.- 
ll^e  part  of  the  haadls  which  is 
covered  by  the  um^^lla  when  ckted, 
is  madecM  a  small  tube,  to  take  up 
less  room,  and  is  connected  with  the 
part  that  holds  the  ferule,  by  a  thick 
wise,  that  parses,  through  both.  l>e 
part  «f  the  haodk,  at  the  cad  held 
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in  the  hand*  it  made  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  largMt  joint  of  the 
case«  which  shuts  close  oa  it»  when 
drawn  over  th^  umbrella. 

I'he  number  of  ioints  of  the  case 
must  depend  on  the  length  of  the 
part  thhX  projects  beyond  the  umbrella, 
and  holds  the  ferule;  but  in  genera^ 
three  or  four  will  be  sufficient. 

I'welvc  figures  of  the  umbrethi  hi 
Tarlous  states  is  given  in  the  speci- 
iicatiofi  of  the  patent, which  will  pre- 
vent  any  mistake  trom  arising  m  its 
eoitstractlon  to  those  who  wish  to  copy 
it  wheD   the  patent  it  expired. 

06«rrtwilcofU....lt  will  be  difficuh  to 
m^e  umbrellas  of  this  kind  sufficiently 
s^Mog  and  durable  without  rendering 
them  clumi»y.    If  the  cases  are  made 
to  6t  tight,  thnr  will  soon  wear  out 
the  covering  of  the  umbrelb;  if  the 
boots,  nHwen,  and  joints  are   made 
mmUI,  so  as  to   take  up  little  room, 
tbey   will  soon    bank;    and    if    the 
cases  are  niade  casv,  and    the  other 
parts  of  the  umbrella  strong,  it    can 
scarcely  avoid  appearing  too  massive 
when  shut  up ;  perhaps  the  nice  me- 
diam  niav  be  found,  after  many  trials, 
which  wtfl  best  comprise  the  advan- 
tages without  the   inconveniences  of 
the  invention.     As  lhi««,  howerer,   b 
a  lady's  patent,  we  must  not  criticise 
it  too  much,  but  will  rather  conclude 
with  wishing  it   may   be  sufficiently 

EDfiiable  to  her,  to  induce  others  of 
r  sex  to  turn  their  attention  tp 
the  useful  arts,  for  which  we  art 
ooQviuced,  they  are  in  no  wise  defi- 
cient in  the  abiiitiet  and  taletUt  ro- 
quitite. 

Method  (tf  preventing  the  Accidents 
vohich  Jrfifuentlif  happen^  from  the 
Linch  Pins  of  Carnages  breaking 
and  coming  out  ;  by  Mr,  J.  Forty, 
Coach'Muker^  Liverpo6l 

Trahs  Soe.  Arts, 
In  Mr,  Varty*s  method  of  tpcuring 
linch  pins,  a  small  groove  is  cut  m 
front,  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  a-> 
perture,  through  which  the  linch  pin 
ptsies,  in  which  a  small  uiece  of 
iron  turns  on  p  pitot  in  such  ft  man- 
fter,  that  when  Uie  linch  pin  it  re- 
VMMrtd  it  ipay  be  ppsbed  back  into 
the  aperture/  which  the  laUer  haa 
}Qlt  Quitted,  19  th^t  th^  wheel  ma^ 


be  taken  off  or  put  on  ;  but  when 
left  to  ittdf  it  hangt  down  in  flroAt 
of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
slipping  otf  in  case  the  linch  phi 
should  drop  out  or  break,  as  it- can- 
not be  fon-ed  ibrward  without  break- 
ing the  pivot :  the  linch  pin  b  fas- 
tened on  in  the  ustial  manner. 

'J his  contrivance  has  been  tried  fn 
a  stagecoach,  which  has  run  from 
Liverpool  to  Lhchfield,  a  di^^tance  of 
84  miles,  six  days  in  every  week,  for 
six  months;  during  which  time  se- 
veral instances  have  occurred,  hi 
which  the  linch  pint  have  broke  or 
come  out,  but  owing  to  their  places 
being  supplied  bv  the  means  above 
described,  no  accident  has  haopened. 
It  is  well  knovrn  that  coaches  are 
so  frequently  upset,  more  from  the 
linch  pins  breaking  than  from  anr 
other  cause,  which  renders  thtt 
mvention  of  the  more  iQiportaoce. 
Several  certificates  were  sent  to 
the  Society  of  Arts,  both  from  stagf- 
dnvers,  and  others,  of  the  maav  ac« 
cidents  which  happen  from  linen  nina 
breaking,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  Mr. 
Varty's  contrivance;  for  which  the 
Society  voted  htm  tlteir  silver  ipedal^ 

Account  ef  a  fud   Earth  Jbtmd  in 

Jamaica,  which  has  aii  the  proper • 

ties  (ff  Italian  Pmztotana. 

irwu,  Sac.  Artt,  v^,p.  915. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Jamaica,  who  teat 
a  quantity  of  the  red  earth  to  the 
Society  fur  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Sec.  thus  describes  his  method 
pf  using  itf  and  its  properties. 

*■  lo  one  measure  el  the  red  earth,  add 
two  of  well  slacked  lime,  and  ona 
of  sand ;  let  them  be  well  mixed 
and  wrought  like  common  mortar. 
With  fair  water»  and  made  up  hi  $ 
heap :  lo  about  figh^  hot|rt  it  will 
begin  to  acqtiire  a  hardness,  and  the 
heap  must  then  ^e  cut  down  and 
well  mixed  over  again,  apd  be  smartly 
worked  and  wet  morning  fmd  ^v^ 
ning,  (or  a  whole  ^f^t^  haforf  H  i« 
fit  tor  use.  After  it  is  lai<)  pi^,  it 
mu>t  be  strictly  a|tfnded,  while  k 
dries  and  hardens,  to  clone  any  crack 
that  may  then  appear  in  it,  for^bout 
forty  eight  hours,  aftef  which  tlmt 
it  Is  genemlly  out  of  danger. 

But  If  any  cracks  sbouid  appetf» 
after  it  b  quite  dry  (when  ut«i  far  ib$ 
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covei;ing  of  a  buildii^,  lining  of  a 
cistero,  ^c.)*a  Yabourer,  with  a  little 
s^ici«  or  brjck  dust,  and  a  little  com- 
.moD  whitewash  thrown  over  the 
crack,  and  smartly  rubb^ed  in  witha 
brickbat,  or  sandy  stoaej  will  coon 
make  tlie  crack  disappear,  and  tl^ 
.   ,  work  will  be  as  ^ood  as  ev^r. 

Cisterns,  reservoirs,  canals,  and  all 
manner  of    conveniences   to  collect 
.  ^n  water,  and    retain    it,    niay   be 
made  and  completely   finished   with 
this  torn  position  at  a   small  expense. 
A  mortar  mav  be  made    (far    ex- 
ceeding any  otuer)  of  this  composi* 
tion,  wherewith  to  lay  the  foundation, 
^         and  raise  the  superstructure    of    any 
.  dam^  bridge,   or  guttering;    and    in 
.jliort,  any  kind    of    buiiding   where 
water    is    concerned,     because     tbit 
inorts^'  will  harden,  and  soon  become 
like  a  &tbne«    totally    immerted    in 
^  water.  . 

.    Of  this  composition  may  be  made 
ihe  best  coverings  for  all    manner  of 
.  buildings  ;   of  which  mv  owii    houfl^ 
is  a  proof,    that    has     been   covered 
.with  this  composition  (though  not  at 
that  time  brought  to  its  present  per- 
fection)   twenty    years     ago,  and    is 
.not  now  in  the   least  lyorse    than  at 
Ifirst. 

In  regard  to  matters  of    pleasure, 
terrace  walks,  canals,  flowerpots,  urns, 
^obeli^ks,  statues,    ai|d    even   colossal 
'  stfitues,  and  other  ornaments  for  gar- 

dens»  majr  be  madf  of  this  con^po- 
fition,  as  it  resists  rain,  and  every 
sort  of  moistura,  and  nothing  but 
violence  will  m^ike  the  leapt  impres- 
f  ion  upon  it ;  so  that  the  ^vc  ordeia 
of  architecture,  jwlth  their  various 
ornaments  may  be  ^ost  elegantly  e^- 
.preised  by  it,  on  the  out^de  or  in- 
'Side  of  buildings,  in  the  ^  plaisterer's 
.way>  and  last  lor  ages  if  no  violenp^ 
is  used  to  them.      .^  . 

In  covering  a  building  I  would 
xhuse  to  lay  it'  six  inches  thick, 
.upon  a  dat  i^onff  framed. well  lathed 
foqf,  as  it  ^ill  slvt^  in  drying.  U 
pg  the  best  and  cheapest  coyering  I 
^Qow  of,  as  I  have  experienced  ever 
fiace  1747.'? 

4.  Nfr-.Hobert  Myln^,  the  wfjll  known 
architect  (lo  who^n  the  above  extract 
h^m  Mr. brown's  letter  was. s<cnt  by  Mr* 
-  M^itct,  secretary  to  the  Society  fof  t|^ 
focoura^ent  of  AyU»  ^b,  w  |774) 


sept  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moore  io  17M, 
statmg  that  he  had  tried  tbe  ivd 
Jamaick  earth,  and  that  «it  turns  oat 
to  be  a  very  good  subctitute  ioc 
Dutch  tarras,  or  italiau  pnrroiawa, 
ior  works  immersed  io  water.  Mr. 
Mylne  sent  another  letter  in  1786, 
to  Mr.  Moore,  on  the  same  aokiect, 
which  contains  the  following  panim- 
lars. 

Sir...J  have  it  now  in  my  paver 
to  write  to  you  decidedly  oo  tlie 
red  earth,  of  which  1  roceivcd  a 
specimen. 

1  have  put  it  to  very  severe  tnals, 
'«nd  hive  k>und  it  to  answer  eiOfefiic- 
ly  well,  as  a  substitute  for  Dittdi 
terras,  or  PuszoUma  earth  from  Italy. 
Tbey  are  all  three  volcanic  subatapocs, 
and  have  the  same  peculiar  proper- 
ties. Besides  what  i  received  inm 
you,  I  obtained  bv  means  ofa  friced, 
a  quantity  from  Jamaica:  wblch»  «« 
comparative  trials,  proved  tbe  taiac 
as  Uua  you  sent  It  is  found  in  vast 
<|uantiti^  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Bramm^ 
in  tbe  parish  of  bt.  £li2sbetlu  in 
Jamaica.  I'bere  are  manv  ncres  of 
it,  for  it  lies  on  the  surface    of  tkm 

f, round ;  in  which  it  differs  from  tlie 
taiian  Puiaolana^  which  lies  in  sNvIa 
under  ground  like  coal.  D|itf:ii  tanas 
is  a  71^^  stone,  found  oo  -tbe  rocky 
banks  of  tb^  Khine,  and  re'duoed  le 
powder  by  mills  in  Holland 

Mr.  Brown  who  sent  tbe  Ja 
terras  to  the  society,  is  since 
and  the  estate  on  wihich  it 
is  called  Dettingcn,  and  is  now  4Im 
f  isoperty  of  his  son  a  v^ry.  inteiligtat 
'  gentlen^^ 

ObservaHons,„:Th\s  ||»per  is  inserted 
on  acconiit  of  its  so  stronsly  cor- 
roborating the  remarks  on  me  same 
subject,  made  on  M*  Cratian  I^pi^r^ 
report  on  natural  and  artificial  puz- 
zola|ui,  inserted  io  vol.  3d,  pa^2iU, 
^nd  thq^  in  the  paper  relative  to 
flat  rool^,  in  the  4th  vol.  page  133> 
to  which  we  beg  leave  to  refer,  both 
for  pie  general  advantaj^es  .of  adopts 
ing  this  mode  of  forming  rool^  and 
for  those  peculiar  to  tnb  pact  of 
Ireland. 

1  hottgb  thii  paper  has  been  put 
TiAhed  ^me  time,  its  contents  are 
10  ^'(OioVtlfo'Ute  )[>t^4  thil 
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it  still  has  inott  of  tbe  advantages  of 
novelty  to  cccommend  it,  and  besides 
tiiat  of  c:QiiT^U)g  joforinatioo  oa  a 
patter  which  with  justice,  is  very  iiite- 
T«sting  to  4Dany,  who  are  eiih^rpro- 
tesaof!^  or  amateurs  of  architecture ; 
aiMi  which  ou^  to  be  so  to  roost 
pthm  ako*  as  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  are  inore  or  \e^  cooceroed 
io  Ibe  proper  construction,  ai;d  ex- 
tBoderi-  prBservatioB  of  houses,  and 
of  tlioGe  other  works  likewise^  to 
which  cements  impervious  to  water 
can  he  applied. 

Had  the  ingeoi^us  gentleman  who 
wrote  this  paper,  bt^i  now  alive,  it 
»QUkl  have  given  hun  much  plea- 
mie,  to  see  the  hint>  which  he  lias 
thrown  oflt,  relative  to  the  applica^ 
tioa  of  those  ceinents,  to  the  orna- 
mental parts  oi  architecture,  realiEed; 
•everal  specimens  of  this  Jiind  are 
uofv  to  i>e  seep  in  London,  uhich 
endure  the  w«afber  extremely  well; 
•f  which  the  new  Theatre  at  Co  vent 
Garden  is  the  most  remarkable,  for 
the  ingenuity  exercised  in  the  appli- 
catien  of  the  cement  to  \he  high 
project  iona  of  the  Doric  porn  ice,  as 
well  aa  for  its  great  beauty  and  ex- 
tent. 

The  directions  given  in  this  paper, 
for  tlie  great  thickness  of  the  coat 
of  {MizzoUuia  on  the  roof,  appear 
BMife  necessary  for  the  hot  climate 
jrhere  it  was  used,  than  for  thi^.*-* 
'ihick  roofs  keep  a  hou^  cool  in 
Summer,  and  warm  in  cold  weather; 
but  in  our  temperate  climate,  a  tniu- 
fwr  roof  will  do  sufficiently  well,  and 
be  cheaper,  both  Irom  not  requiring 
|o  much  cemriU,  and  from  timber  of 
less  scantling  being  o^ceisary  for  its 
lopport,  on  account  of  its  greater 
Ugltncas. 

Bnt  where  strength  and  dura- 
hUity  are  preferred  to  lightness  of 
timkienng,  it  might  lie  the  chespesl 
method  to  cover  the  rafters  with  a 
layer  of  bridfjB  cemented  together 
With  the  pus^solana,  with  one  or  two 
^oflAi  «f  It,  of  about  an  inch  thick, 
layed  over  alL 

In  addition  io  'the  tdvtntage  of 
$tX  roeis,  mentioned  in  page  135^ 
>ol.  3,  for  which  roofs  pnzjcolana  U 
peouli^ly  ndeptid,  it  should  be  notic^ 
^hat  thex  wfcH^  atford  ^  eat  facility 
p9  ocapc  ia  caic  of    aqcideots   by 


fire,  if  the  neighbouring  bouses 
were  also  furnished  with  them,  as  in 
this  case  the  passage  from  the  top 
of  one  house  to  another  would  be  at* 
tended  witli  little  difficulty  or  danger, 
'llie  same  circumstance  would  also  . 
much  assifit  efifocts  for  extinguishing 
fires,  as  well  as  escaping  from  them  ; 
for  on  the  neighbouring  fiat  roof% 
fire  engines  might  be  worked  with 
as  much  ease  as  on  the  ground,  and 
in  many  cases  witii  much  more  ef* 
ficacy. 

Flat  ropfs  likewise  would  alfurd  the 
conveuience  of  permitting  chimneya 
to  be  swept,  with  very  httl^  tioubte 
in  the  simplest  manner,  wiihout  liar- 
ing  recourse  to  the  inhuman,  and  ii^ 
many  instances  fatal  practice  of 
sending  unfortunate  children  up  the 
fiues ;  a  practice,  with  which  we  can 
scarcely  find  any  parallel  in  point  of 
unnecessary  cruelly  to  tender  aqd 
helpless  ^ears,  among  the  most  sa* 
vage  nations;  and  to  which  nothing 
but  tyrant  custom  could  at  all  re- 
concile us,  so  as  to  contemplate  it 
with  the  usual  iuditfereuce. 

On  the  art  qf  Printing  with  SttmCf 
t^nd  nn  the  progress  which  this  art 
has  made  in  Germany .  by  M,  Marcd 
4e  Senses.  Annates  dc  ChemiCf 

The  art  of  printing  with  stone  wa^ 
originally  discovered  in  Germany,  and 
has  since  spread  into  England,  Italy^ 
and  lately  into  France.  Alois  Sene. 
fielter,  a  native  of  Prague  in  Bohe* 
mia,  is  the  inventor  of  this  new  me* 
thod  of  printing,  which  is  kifown  in 
Germany  hy  the  name  of  chemischc 
druckery,  i.  e.  chemical  printing,  ft 
js  now  nine  years  smce  he  obtained 
from  the  then  elector  of  Bavaria,  au 
exclusive  privilege  to  exercise  it  for 
13  years,  but  .Senefelter  soon  after 
ceded  this  privilege  to  his  brothers; 
some  time  aterwiurds  he  ceded  this 
privilege  to  M.  Andre  of  Ofenbad^ 
who  has  since  carried  on  the  art  ii) 
England.  In  1802  he  wenttoViennf 
to  solicit  a  fresh  privilege,  which  he 
obtained  in  180^,  from  the  emperor 
of  Austria  for  (he  term  of  30  yeart^ 
He  disposed  of  this  privilege  to 
Messrs.  Steiner  and  Kransnitski,  an4 
r«;tumed  to  Bavaria^  where,  having 
arrived  at  Munich,  he  opened  i|t 
partnership  with  lome  other  fienoQ% 
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a  stone-printing  house.  Messrs. 
bteiner  and  Kra^nilski,  h«iTe  kept  up 
tlje  practice  ol  (his  art  at  Vienna, 
Ireing  supp<»rted  in  their  design  by 
biartl  (ie  Luchseustein,  a  counsellor 
of  toe  regency,  iiho  v^armly  interests 
himself  in  wiialever  is  uselul. 

1  he  stone-|irinting  house  establish- 
ed at  Munich  i:»  tt»at  where  the  ait 
has  been  brougtit  to  the  greatest  per 
fection;  and  that  at  Stut^ard  ap- 
pears to  be  much  letts  important. 
M.  Chauvron  is  tlie  (irst  who  oh- 
tained  in  France  a  brevet  of  invention 
to  print,  or  engrave  with  stone,  and 
M.  Uuyot  Debtnareshas  only  engaged 
in  it  siuce  hik  time. 

'ihe  proi-esses,  which  are  used  in 
prioting  with  btone,  are  very  simple; 
at  Vienna  they  use  three  difierent 
methods  of  printing  with  »lpne ;  but 
they  most  commonly  employ  that, 
which  is  called  the  method  in  relief ; 
which  is  used  cbieflj  for  printuig 
tnusic. 

1  he  second  method,  that  is  em- 
ployed, is  the  hollow  method,  and 
this  is  preferred    tor  engravings.       ' 

The  third  is  the  Aat  method,  or 
that  which  is  neither  hollow  por  in 
relief:  this  is  very  useful  for  th« 
imitation  of  drawings,  and  particularly 
of  those  drawings,  which  are  to  be 
madelike  tiiose  tiiat  have  been  drawn 
m^ith  chalk. 

To  print,  or  engrave  according  to 
this  process,  a  slab  of  indurated 
inarle,  or  any  other  csdcareous  stone 
is  used,  provided  the  stone  can  be 
easily  cut,  and  takes  a  good  polish. 
7hese  stones  may  thus  be  compared 
to  the  popper  plates,  or  wooden 
blocks,  for  which  they  are  indeed 
substituted.  The  si^e  of  the  stone, 
as  may  be  easily  iudged,  should  be 
in  proportion  to  that  pf  the  work^ 
which  it  is  meant  to  be  engraved 
t^  them.  It  ought  to  be  from  two 
inches  to  two  inches  and  an  half 
thic)( ;  it  is  proper  to  observe  how- 
ever that  thii  thicl^ness  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  hut  it  is  yery  con- 
venient to  iniiKe  use  of  ^  stoue  of 
this  thickness,  in  ord^r  that  it  may 
last  longer*  A  SOod  polish  ought  to 
l>e  given  to  tue  stone»  and  this  polisi) 
pught  to  be  in  some  degree  granular, 
pr  rough;  it  also  appears  that  a 
im^l   ^ra'iOf  a|tbou^  the  «^>p^  iy  m 


some  degree  porous,  is  a  dettrable 
advantage.  At  Vienna  slabs  of  ta- 
il urated  marie  brought  from  fiatana 
are  used;  this  marie  is  ijiiamed  at 
bollenhoffen,  near  Sapenheun.  It  la 
very  fortunate  that  tis  the  intcretrtiif 
art 'of  printing  with  stone  baa  bceA 
estabrished  in  France,  stones  tbat 
possess  ail  the  necesauy  quaUtiet 
have  been  found  near  Farial 

When  the  stoQ«  is  dried,  ftndvcfl 
polished,  the  t^^xt   operatid*    if    to 
draw   the   design,    notes,   or    letleil 
that  isre  intended  to  be  printed  opaa 
it  with  a  pencil.    The  design  traced 
in  this  manner  is  not  iufficieiitiT  ap- 
parent;    and    m    order  to  render  it 
more  so,  a  particular  kind  of  ink  ii 
retraced  over  the  mark  of  the  pencflt 
'ihts  uik  b  considered  at  Vienna  as 
a  great  secret ;  it  appears  to  be  te- 
raed  of  a  solution  </  f(Qm  lac  in  pel* 
ash,    which   b    afterwards    colooied 
with   lamp    black     produced     Iraio 
burning  wax.     When  the   letters   or 
notes  are  marked  with  Hie  ink  just 
now  described,    the   ink    is    left    le 
dry,  most  commonly  for   atxHit   I9ie 
space    of   two   iHHirs;    but    nothing 
positive  can  be  said    on   this    point, 
as  tlie  time  required  to  dry  the  ink 
depends  so  much  upon  the  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  of   the   air;    bet 
the  most  ignorant  workman  will    bt 
able  to  determine  when    the    ink   is 
dry.     It  must  be  again  observed  thai 
the  ink  whose  composition  has  been 
just  described,  is  coloured  with  laaip- 
bluck  made  firom  burning    wax;    as 
this  black  has  been  found  mo^t  con- 
venient lor  this  kind  of  prtnting. 

When  the  letters  or  musical  notes 
Impregnated  with  this  black  are  dry, 
nitric  acid  is  passed  over  them  more 
or  less  dihiiecf,  according  to  the  re- 
lief or  hollow  which  is  desired  la 
be  formed  on  the  stone ;  aod  the 
acid  attackro^  all  parts  of  the 
but  those  which  have  been  ii  .  _ 
nated  with  the  resinous  ink,  'oaly 
the  notes  or  drawing  remahi  UBtonch* 
ed. 

'Tlie  slab  of  narle  is  then  washed 
with  water  to  render  it  dean  ;  and  a 
printer's  ball  is  chaf]ped  with  ink  of 
the  same  kind  used  in  oomroon  print* 
ing.  It  is  only  the  letters  or  notes  that 
take  the  ink  from  the  printer*s  hall 
10  tliet  tbej  become  ftif^y  cdoiut 
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•d.  After  tins  a  shett  of  paper  being 
piit  in  a  iraroe,  the  frame  is  lower- 
ed, and  a  brass  cylinder  is  passed 
over  tbe  paper,  or  a  copper  dale - 
pheiA  is  osed.  At  each  proof  it  is 
necessary,  as  in  all  other  kinds  of 
printing  to  wash  the  plate  with 
water. 

Wiien  the  number  of  copies,  in- 
tendrd  to  be  printed  are  finished, 
and  no  farther  use  is  designed  to  be 
made  of  tbe  woric,  the  stone  is  polish* 
cd  again,  and  thus  the  same  slab 
will  serve  for  thirty  or  forty  ditf<n%nt 
works,  'llie  method  called  the  hollow 
method,  hi  Gennan  krndc  fnanicr, 
does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  me- 
thod in  relipf,  except  that  the  nitric 
acid  Is  roaoe  to  act  Stronger  upon 
the  Mone,  so  that  the  letters  are 
more  fe)leved,  and  the  stone  itself 
much  hollow er.  This  method  is 
principally  used  by  tbe  engravers; 
and  it  has  this  advaotage  over  the 
other  methods,  that  it  remedies  that 
equality  of  tone,  which  printing  froni 
stone  produces  in  the  works.  It  is 
easy  to  be  conceived  that  the  hishest 
parts  will  take  up  less  of  the  colour, 
and  the  hollow  parts  more,  so  that 
the  print  thus  managed  has  a  Icis 
monotonous  effect  than  is  usual,  to 
which  defect  this  method  of  engraving 
lus  always  been  Fiable.  Besides  this 
tiie  hollow  method  requires  muchstroug- 
er  roHers,  and  particularly  that  they 
should  be  heavier.  As  therefore 
tnote  ex|>ense  ts  necessary  in  this 
method,  it  Iras  been  totally  left  off; 
nevertheless  it  ought  to  be  preferred 
for  those  engravings,  which  require 
some  effect  and  much  neatness.  N  itric 
acid  almost  pure,  is  employed  in  this 
niethod,  and  indeed  pure  nitric  acid 
was  always  employed  when  priuting 
from  slooe  was  lirst  used  ;  its  dearness 
however  led  to  its  being  weakened 
with  water,  and  now  it  is  diluted, 
according  to  the  effect  desired  to  be 
obtained. 

in  the  method  which  is  called  in  re« 
liet,  nitric  acid  is  used  diluted  with 
one  half  of  water.  This  method  is 
called  in  Oertnatt  erkabcne,  and  is 
principally  employed  lo  print  music : 
as  scarcely  any  thing  but  music  is 
engraved  at  Vienna,  it  is  almost  the 
only  method  they  use.  '1  o  print  in 
this  maooer,  the  precisiog  colfert  that 


are  used  are  ndi  ao  heavy  as  those 
employed  in  the  hollow  method. 

'the  Uiird  nnethod  called  tbe  flat 
manner,  and  in  German  trftach,  iti 
particularly  advantageous  for  engrav. 
ings  imitative  ot  chaHc  drawings. 
Less  nitric  acid  is  tised  in  this  me* 
thod,  but  great  care  must  be  t^en 
that  the  stone  which  is  prepared  for 
this  purpose  is  quite  fbi.  Although 
the  letters  rise  very  little,  tney  do 
nevertheless  stand  up  above  the  sur- 
face ;  tHit  it  is  less  sensible  than  io 
the  other  methods,  and  can  scarcely 
be  discovered  but  by  the  touch. 

The  kinds  of  work  that  are  engraved 
in  stone  are  the  following. 

1.  Imitations  of  woodcuts, 

U,  i  mitations  of  the  dot  maimer, 

3.  Drawings, 

4.  Musical  works, 

5.  All  kinds  of  writing, 

6.  Geographical  maps, 

7.  £ngravtng8  in  meazotinto. 

llie  advantages  which  result  from 
the  manner  of  printing  or  engraving, 
that  has  been  described  above,  aie 
that  this  printing  has  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter, which  cannot  be  imitated  by 
the  other  methods  of  printing,  jfnd 
that  it  can  easily  imitate  any  of  the 
former,  fiut  its  greatest  advantage 
is  the  quickness  with  which  it  may 
be  performed  in  proporliou  to  the 
other  kinus  of  printing 

A  design  which  an  artist  coukl 
not  finish  upon  copper  in  the  space 
of  five  or  SIX  da}s,  may  be  engraved 
upon  stone  in  one  or  two  days.  W  hile  - 
iAms  copperplate  printer  draws  off  «x 
or  seven  hundred  impresbions,  the 
printer  from  stone  can  take  olf'in  the 
same  space  of  time  2000  impression^. 
An  engraved  copperplate  wiU  sel<iom 
yield  1000  impressioas;  but  the  stone 
slab  will  yield  several  thousand,  and 
tlie  last  uiil  be  altogether  as  good  aa 
the  lirst.  Jt  has  been  tried  in  the 
stone^printkig  office  at  Vienna  to  take 
off'  30,000  impressions  of  the  same  de- 
sign ;  and  even  then  the  last  impression 
was  nearly  as  handsome  a%  tiie  (ifst. 
Tliey  have  even  carried  the  number 
of  copies  to  a  greater  extent  in  priiitiuij 
bank  notes. 

Iliemost  industrious  and  most  skilful 
engravtfr  of  music  can  hardly  Pii><rave 
four  pages  of  music  on  pewter  in  a  day» 
while  the  engraver  on  stone  ma>  ta« 
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§rave  twic«.  as  many  in  tlie  sainc 
time.  £ver>  kind  of  work  which 
artisU  engrave  upon  CQ|)per  or  pewter, 
tud  whicn  the  printer  executes  with 
moveable  tjrpcs  may  ai«o  be  per- 
formed by  uiiiug  stooe. 

It  wouid  take  up  too   much  time 
to    detail    all    the    e;cpenses  of  tiiis 
method  of  printing;    but  experience 
tbows  that  printing  upon   stone  may 
be  perfonned  with  a   saving  of    one 
third  of  the  expense,  in  the  comparison 
of  the  printing  with  copper  or  pewter. 
Afler  having    thus  shown  the  ad- 
Tantages  rebutting  from    this  method 
of  printing  on  stone,  it  is  but  right 
to  point  out  its  disadvantages.'     'ihe. 
principal   of    these    disadvautagejs    is 
tiie  dtificulty    that   occurs,    when    it 
is  attempted  ,to   give   eitiier    to    the 
characters  of   the    impresition,   or   to 
the  strokes   of    tl^    engraving,    tliat 
tliversity  of  tone,  which  lendtrs  tiieae 
two  kinds  of  works   valuable  in    the 
eyes  of  tho^e,  who  look  for    beauty 
in  every  thing.       I  bus  for  example, 
the    most   beautiful    engravings    that 
printing   on  stone    has  hitherto   pro- 
duced,  are  citriainly  those  that  have 
been  executed  at  Munich,  alter  tlie 
famous  drawings,  which    Albeit  Du- 
rer,  by  a  yery  common   caprice    a- 
nM>ng  painters,  had  traced  on  a  book 
of   pia^ers.*      These  engravings  are 
performed     with    much    spirit:     the 
strokes,  are  frequently  very  fine,  twit 
it  is  too  equal,  so  tiiat  the  engraving 
is  rather   grey    and  uniform.      it    is 
principally   by    comparmg  these   en- 
.gravings  with  those  of  tiie  same  sub- 
ject  uhich  otiier    ma<>ter8    have    ex- 
ecuted m  etching  with  aquafortis,  that 
the  difference  will   be  mo»t  perfectly 
perceived.       In  tiie  latter  it  is  soon 
observed  tliat  the  engraving  tool  has 
been  directed  so  as  to  give    the  ne* 
cessary   foice  to  the  line;  thus    ren- 
dering it  aomfltimes  strong,  and  some* 
times     tine,    as    it   would   be    iu    a 
drawing,  and  that    still    there  is    no 
stitii'iieftii  in   it*     But  in  the  engravings 
upon  stone   that  have    been    hitherto 

*  AlUcrecht  Duierii,  CbrinUict  aiytlM*- 
loginclie  lj«iidz«j»chiiunjen,  Striuxer^ 
Muuchwn  18US.     Diflferent  oulouris*!  Luk-s 
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published,  ne'ither  this  ireedoos   caa 
'  be  perceived,  nor  the  strengui  wfaicb 
adds  so  much  to  the  relief  ot  the  fst- 
gravings  performed  with  aquatbrtii. 

the  t>ame  incuiivenience  is  abo  is 
be  found  in  the  music  printed  in  this 
manner,  and  the  equal  tint  that  ii 
spread  over  it  also  renders  the  ow- 
stc  less  legible,  it  must  not^  bov- 
eyer,  be  hastily  concluded  from  this, 
thai  the  new  aft  i&  not  important^ 
but  only  that  some  method  of  a- 
voiding  the  iocoiiveniences,  whidi 
appear  to  ari^  alone  from  the  pm. 
cesses  now  used,  should  be  sought 
after.  If  these  methods  should  be 
discovered,  which*  may  be  expected 
from  a  more  extended  experience  in 
the  art,  particularly  in  the  mode  of 
applying  tlie  acid,  and  of  drawing 
upon  the  stone,  which  are  in  fact 
the  two  mo^t  essential  points  to  bring 
to  perteciioi),  this  method  of  printii^ 
will  unite  ao  economy  of  time,  to 
tliat  of  expeu^.  'l"he  great  number 
of  impredsions  that  can  be  obtabcd 
by  this  method,  is  not  one  of  its 
least  advantages.  And,  lastly,  it  is 
certain,  that  Uie  discovery  of  pcintii^g 
from  stone,  is  an  important  discovery 
for  the  arts^  because  it  is  a  new 
one,  and  ot)(ers  several  real  adrao- 
tages. 

it  now  only  remains  to  roentioa 
the  differences  that  appear  to  exist 
in  tite  printing  houses  on  this  piaor 
which  are  established  in  dlflferent 
cities.  It  seems  that  at  MiUu  tl^jr 
pour  upon  the  stone  a  little  nunc 
acid  diluted  with  water  as  at  Vienna; 
but  it  is  asstrted,  that  they  csunot 
take  off  mure  than  500  impressions; 
a  circumstance  which  probably  depends 
on  tne  nature  of  the  stone,  tliat  tliej 
use  there,  aud  wl^ich  is  brought  from 
Verotia. 

It  seems  that  Chauvron,  the  £ist 
^ho  established  a  pr^iting  house  of 
inis  kind  at  Paris,  having  first  traced 
the  lines  upon  the  stone  wiiii  resinous 
ink,  contents  himself  witii  moisiesii^ 
the  stone  with  water.  He  then  wipes 
off  the  water  lightly,  which  soon  leaves 
the  resinous  lines«  and  leaves  t^em 
dry.  Oil  applying  after  thid  printer's 
ink  by  means  of  tl>e  common  balls, 
the  ink  does  not  adhere  Co  tiose 
parts  of  tl^  stone,  which  remain  im- 
prcgivited  ^  ith  moisture^  aiid  oi  count 
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it  is  .only  the  resinous  lines,  which 
leave  any  impression.  Chautron  is 
said  to  nave  printed  a  considerable 
<It£antity  of  music  in  this  manner. 

it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in 
those  printing-houses,  where  they  do 
not  make  use  of  nitric  acid,  they  al- 
ways produce  a  very  inferior  lund  of 
iTork,  and  can  only  take  off  a  very 
vnall  number  ot  impressions.  ft 
therefore  appears  that  the  use  of  ni- 
tric acid  cannot  be  too  strongly  re- 
commended; and  atfter  what  has 
been  already  said,  the  reason  is  evU 
dent  . 

jkxowtt  qf  the  Sparium    dr  Broom 

Plant,  and  if  various   uses  which 

are  made  of  it,  from  Beckmanfa  his' 

toryqf  inventions,  vol.  2,  p,  287. 

Accounts  having  been  given  in  vol. 

3,  p.  457,  and  in  this  volume,  p.  184y 

df  methods  of   preparing    flax  from 

the  broom  plant,  the  following  extract 

from  Bedcman  is    presented    to  our 

Headers  on   account  of  the    valuable 

information  which  it  contains  on  the 

subject,  as  forming  a  good  -sequel  to 

what  has  ah-eady  appeared. 

**  The  antients,  ana  particularly  the 
Greeks,  understood  by  sparium  a 
shrub,  the  slender  branches  of  which 
were  woven  into  baskets  of  various 
kinds,  and  which  produced  youns 
shoots  that  could  be  prepared  and 
manufactured  in  the  same  manner 
as  hemp  ;  and  thu  plant,  as  has  been 
remarked  b^  the  old  botanists,  is 
the  sparttanjunceum,  or  Spanish  broom, 
which  grows  wild  on  dry  land,  that 
produces  nothing  else  in  the  Levant, 
and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 
This  broom  is  that  described  and 
recommended  in  Comment  insUtuti 
BonnonienHs,  v.  i.  p.  349»  and  v.  i.  p. 
118  Ihe  French  translator  of  the 
papers  here  alluded  to  is  much  mis- 
taken, when  he  thinks  in  Journal 
economique,  1785  Novembre,  that  the 
author  speaks  of  the  common  broom 
(spartum  scoparium)  thatpowson  our 
moors.  Mr.  Broussonet,  in  mematres 
d*agriculture,  par  la  soeiete  de  Paris 
1785,  trimestre  d^automne  p.  127,  has 
also  recommended  the  cultivation  of 
9part.  Janeeum,  under  the  name  of 
genet  d*£spagne,  and  enuaocrated  the 
many  uses  to  Which  it  may  be  ap- 
plied.   The  people  in  lower  Lan|(u4« 
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doc,  especially  in  the  neichbourfaood 
of  Lodeve,  make  of  it  table  cloths^ 
shirts  and  other  articles  of  dress. 
The  offal  of  rind  serves  as  firing. 
This  spartan  of  the  Greeks  or  spartum 
Junceum  of  the  botanists  is  the  species 
called  by  PHny,  book  39>  chap.  9* 
gettista,  and  which  he  improperly 
considers  as  the  Spanish  and  Atrican 
spartum.  The  latter  is  certainly  the 
stzpa  tenacissima,  which  grows  in 
Spain  and  Africa,  called  there  at  pre- 
sent sparto  or  esDario,  and  wbicu  is 
still  prepared  ana  employed,  as  de- 
scribed by  Pliny,  b.  J9,c.  2.  Baskets^ 
mattresses,  ship  cables,and  other  strong 
ropes  were  made  of  it;  and  when 
this  rush  was  prepared  like  hemp>  it 
was  used  for  various  fine  worict. 
£ven  at  present  the  Spaniards  make 
of  it  a  kind  of  shoes  called  alpergaJtes. 
with  which  they  carry  on  a  great 
trade  to  the  Indies,  where  they  are 
very  useful  on  the  hot,  rocky  and 
sandy  soil,  llie  best  account  of  this 
rush  may  be  found  in  Clusii  histor* 
plantar,  rar.  p.  220  :  \nLq/lin^s  Reise^ 
besckreihung,  Berlin  177C,  8vo.  p.  169} 
Osbeck*s  retse,  p.  18  ;  the  Paris  schau* 
platz  del*  kunste,  and  the  enofclo" 
pedie  methodique  des  nutnt^faciurea 
par  Roland  de  la  Plaiiere  art  sparte, 
whether  the  ancients  made  shoes  for 
their  cattle  of  the  spartum  junceum 
or  the  stipa  tenacissima,  I  will  not 
venture  to  determine.  It  is  probable 
that  the  former  was  used  by  the 
Greeks,  and  the  latter  by  the  Romans : 
and  it  is  highly  worthy  of  being  here 
remarked,  that  in  modern  times  a 
kind  of  socks  for  horses  were  made 
of  a  snecifs  of  spartum,  as  we  leam 
from  John  Lco^  who  says;  Suosdam 
reperias  qui  spartus  certos^  funi" 
culos  parant,  quos  Jfram  equorum 
pedibus  addcre  solcnt :  J.  Leoms  jifri* 
at  descriptio  Antverpise,  155tl,  8vo. 
Lib.  3.  p.   120. 

Account  qf  tlie  South  American  plant 
Arracacha ,  from  a  description  given 
by  Mr.  Vargas. 

Annals  tf  Botany,  No.  t,  p,  460* 
The  plant  known  in  Santale  de 
Bogota  by  the  name  of  Arrhacacha, 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  ot  att  the 
vegetables  of  that  part  of  America. 
It  belong  to  the  order  of  Umbelliferce, 
and  in  )li  habits  xeiembles  an  ^2tim  ; 
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whence  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
ii  is  called  Apio.     lt<)  stalk  generally 
divides  from  lite  upper  part    o£  the 
root  into  several  steins,  thickly  beset 
vitb    large   orbtcutar    leaves   gashed 
into  several    sinui»es,    and    supported 
by  large  tubular  petioles,  exceeding 
a  goose  miill  in  thickness.    The  roots 
immediately  divide  into  four  or    five 
branches  ;  and  each  of  these,    if   Uie 
soil  be  light  and  the  weather  favour- 
able, will  grow  to  the  si7C  and  liave 
nearly  the  shape,    of    a  large    cow's 
horn.    This  root  yields  a  fooil  which 
is  prepared  in  kitchens  in  the  same 
manner  as  potatoes,    it  is  extremely 
grateful   to  the    palate,    more    close 
tlian  mealy;  it  is  so  tender   that    it 
requires  little  cookin^j,  and  so    easy 
of  digestion,  that  it  h  the  common 
practice  in  the  country  to  ^ive  it  io 
convalescents  and  persons  with  weak 
•tomtchs,  being  thought    much    less 
fiatulenl  than  potatoes.    Of  iufecula 
is   made    starch,   and   a   variety    of 
pastry ;  reduced  to  a  pulp,   this  root 
also  enters  into    the  composition  of 
certain  fermented    liquors,    supposed 
to  be  very  proper  to  restore  the  lost 
tone  of  the  stomach^    In  the  city  of 
Santafe,  and  indeed  in  all    places  of 
this  kingdom  \» here  they   can  obtain 
the    arrhacacba,  they  are   of  full   as 
universal  use  as  potatoes  are  in  Eng- 
land.  Thecultivatioii  of  the  arrhacacha 
requires  a   deep    black   mould   that 
will  easily  yield  to  the  descent  or  the 
large  vertical    roots.     1  he    mode  of 
propagating  it  is,  to  cut  the  root  in- 
to pieces,   each    having    an'  eye    or 
shoot,  and  to  plant  them  ifn  separate 
boles.    After  three  or    four    months 
the  roots  are  of  sufficient    size   and 
quantity    to    be    used    for    culinary 
purposes;  but  if  suflfered  to   remain 
six  months  in  the  ground,   they  will 
\  often  acquire  an  unmense  size,  with- 
out 'any  detriment  to  the  taste.    l*he 
colour  of  the  root    b    either   white, 
yellow,  or  purple  ;  but  all  are  of  the 
Slime  quality.     The  most  esteemed  in 
Santafe  are   those    of     Lipacon,    a 
village  about  ten    leagues   north   of 
the  capital. 

Like  the  potatoe,  tlie  arrhacacha 
does  not  thrive  in  the  hotter  regions 
of  the  kingdom ;  for  there  tbe  roots  will 
not  acquire  ai)y  ;nze,  biit  ^throw  up 
a  grea  number  6t  iitem's,  or  all  be^ 


they  will  be  but  small  and  of  iiuliifereBt 
flavour.  In  the  countries  whicii  are 
there  called  temperate,  being  ImkHh 
than  those  at  the  foot  of  th^iJi«rdiltr- 
caa,  this  vegetable  U  souvetUnes  toaud 
to  thrive,  but  never  so  well  a^  in 
the  elevated  regions  of  these  mouo- 
tains,  wheie  tlie  medium  heat  is  be- 
tween 58  ai)d60  of  Fahrenheit's  scale. 
Here  it  is  that  ihese  roots  grow  mtiA 
luxu^aiitly,  and  acquire  tbe  VMst 
delicious  ta>te. 

Mr.  Vargas  believes  that  this  ex* 
eel  lent  plant  is  peculiar  tO  the  kiBg- 
dom  of^  Santafe  and  the  provmce  of 
Caracas,  as  be  lias  not  met  is«th  it 
in  any  other  pait  of  America  where 
he  has  been,  nor  is  it  spoken  ofby 
any  writer  on  America,  except  by 
Alcedo^  who  mentions  it  iq  a  frw 
words  at  the  end  of  k^&^dietiomano 
gfographico  kistorico  ae  las  Jndias 
oecidentaUs  O  Amtrictu  U  is  indeed 
surprising  that  such  an  useful  vegetable 
should  not  liave  found  a  writer  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  its  history, 
or  a  Sir. Walter  Raleigh  to  convey 
It  as  a  valuable  piesent  to  tbe  oUi 
world ;  we  inu>t  tli^r^fore  t»e  obliged 
to  Mr.  Var^^s  even  for  this  soact 
notice  of  a  plant*  wbj^h  seems  not 
less  useful  than  the  potatoe;  aad 
which  might  also  be  cultivated 
in  tlurope,  and  easily  co»ve)cd 
thither  either  by  see<^  or  iJiooia. 

OhservoH(ms.,.i\  is  an  extraordinary 
circumstance  that  some  of  our  loott 
useful  culiiiiiry  vegetables  are  of  tbe 
same  species  as  those  of  the  mo«t 
poison^/us  nature  ;  thus  the  potaiue  is 
clashed  uith  tlie  soUnum.  or  deadly 
night  shade,  and  the  carrot,  par«ui)i, 
parsley  and  cellery  \hith  hemlock; 
the  u>elul  plant  described  in  tbis  paper 
is  also  placed  in  thi:»  last  class  of 
plants,  and  from  the  above  accoout 
of  it,  it  seems  tp  resemble  the 
parsnip  most  of  any  of  the  vege- 
ubles  used  in  this  part  of  the  wodd  ; 
though  it  Mould  certainly  be  v^y 
desirable  to  introduce,  its  cuUare 
here,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
deserve  altogether  the  character  given 
it  above,  '<  of  being  equal  to  thi 
potatoe  in  utility,"  or  at  least,  there 
can  be  no  objecUon  to  our  besttatiog 
to  agree  to  this  assertion  till  it  ii 
better  prov^,^^^^,^^  . 
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^  an   American  Shrub  tvhote  berries 
S^tr/d    a    permanent  ink,  from    a 
-   aescrJptitm  given  by    Mr,  f^argas,' 
A  finals  qf  Botany,  So.  2. 
In   the  same  part  of  An>erica  vhere 
the    arrhacacha  U  fooixl,  and  indeed 
on  Jlhe  tame  elevated    parts   around 
San  tale,  a  shp^b  is    met   with  called 
UhiUo,   iu  babit  mucli    like  the  haw- 
thorn«     l>earing     ituiitinerable     small 
Mack    beiries,  the  expressed  juice  of 
which,  without  any  preparation  ytelds 
a    pernianent  ink.     AK  first  before  it 
it  dry,    the     ink    b   of   a    pale    red 
colour,    but  changes  to  a  bright  blat  k 
as  soon  as  it  iff  exposed    to  the  air. 
Oo  staining  one's  hands,  or  any  other 
part  with    it,    several   da^-s    are    re- 
<|aired    to    remove   the   spot.      The 
^y   thing  }ou  caa   do    is    to   wash 
file  part  with  lemon  juice,  which  con- 
verts the  black  into   a    rose    colour. 
The  juice  of  the  Uhilk>  may  be  in> 
spissated,  and  afterwards  reduced  to 
a  pow Jer :    this  is    easily    portable  ; 


and  to  make  ipk  jextempore,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  dissolve  a  small 
portion  of  it  io  water. 

ObserDal%<ms„M  is  probable  that 
this  plant  also  might  be  brought  to 
thrive  iu  tivb  country,  as  WfU  as 
that  mentioned  in  tlie  last  article. 

Further  acccufit  of  the  acHnn  of  Dt 
Luc's  dry  Electric  column . 
1  he  electrical  column  described  in 
No.  21,  and  22,  has  continued  to 
keep  the  bells  in  motion  on  to  the 
21st  of  May>  and  seemed  as  little 
likely  to  cease  as  at  first.  It  is  sup-, 
posed  the  bells  have  been  rhigtng 
incessamly  since  the  25th  of  March. 
'1  lie  sentence  in  our  last  number, 
which  stated  that  they  oUce  ceased 
ringing  in  that  period,  proceeded  from- 
a  typographical  error  in  the  Philoso- 
phical magazine.— 1  he  sentence  should 
have  been,  since  that  time  they  have 
not  been  known  once  to  cease  ringing.*'. 
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An  Apology  for  the  Petition  for  Liber- 
ty  of  Conscience;  by  the  Rev.  Chrirto- 
pher  Wey  vill,  Is.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  State  of  the  Caives 
Depending  in  the  House  of  Lords,  partica- 
lariy  as  a^otiog  the  Juriadictioo  of  IJcot- 
laiid,  2a,  6d. 

'  An  Address  from  a  ClevKymaa  to  kis 
Parishioners;  by  Richard  Valpy.  D.D.P* 
t.A.S.  3s.6*d. 

The  Stuit  of  Ireland  considered ;  the 
History  and  Operation  of  Tithes,  with  a 
Plan  for  Modifying  that  System^  sikI 
Providing  for  the  Dissenting,  and  Popi»k 
Clergy.'  •       •    • 

The  Artist,  a  Series  of  Essays  on  Pa)»t- 
Ing,  Poetry,  Sculpture,  Architecture, the 
Drama,  &c.  My  Celebrated  Artists,  sad 
other  Eminent  Men,  Edited  by  Priwe 
Hoare,eiq.  Seo#etajry  to  the  Royal  h 
cademy,  21.  9s.    ^ 
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IllustratlpDS  ofthc  Livev  aiid  Writings 
of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  from  Autheutic 
Documents;  by  Rev,  H.T.  Todd,  MA 
T.S.A.  ISs, 

.  The  Theological  and  Mitcallaoeoui 
Works  of  the  Rev.  WilliaiD  Jones  M.A.F. 
R*S.  wi*b  an  Accouat  of  bis  I#if«  and 
Writfngs;  by  William  Stephens,  e^q.31. 3s. 

A  Compendtoos  History  of  Iba  Isrse* 
litcs  ;  by  R.  Atkios,  9s. 

Williaip  and  Jacob,  or  the  Advice  of  a 
True  Friend  ;  published  by  the  Chri:(tia|^ 
Tract  Society,  Id  or  8d.  per  dozcu. 

NOTICE  OF  BOOKS  TO  BE  PUB- 

LISHED. 
J^ following  Work  /torn  M#  Pen  qf  Mrs* 


Mq  ry  Leadbenter  of  Boilihre,  U  thorily  i^ 
malig  its  appeurnnce. 

COTTAGE    DIALOOtfBS. 

A  little  Work  mesot  to  Serve  the  Poof, 
by  introducing  in  Dialogues  between  Per- 
sonsofOppo«ite  Characters,  the  Advan- 
Uges  and  Disadvantages  of  Good  and  Bad 
Management. 

The  Monner  pf  Delineation,  iticludlng 
most  Incidents  in  the  Humble  Annals  of 
the  Lives  of  tho«^  for  whom  it  is  designed, 
it  interesti«)g,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  usefai, 
if  the  Poor  can  bts  induced  to  lead  ii* 
and  if  the  Price  be  br^ttgl^^  ivi^ia  their 
Compass  to  pui^bas^p 


J^ONTHLY^ETROSPECT  OF  POLITICS. 


IT  is  tlUficult  5n  ^  monthly  review  of 
poUtical  events  to  diversify  t  he  man. 
ner  of  narratioo  so  a^  not  to  run  into 
«  same^c^s  of  langgagjc,  las  the  eyents 
of  one  month  are  so  much  in  corres- 
pondeQpe  similar  to  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  is  seldom  so  rapid,  as  m  the 
course  of  one  month  to  present'  fea- 
tures essentially  diftVrent.  At  some 
periods  no  visible  aUerations  striking- 
ly appear  tor  a  long  time ;  even  at 
present  the  progress  is  not  very  rapid, 
for  although  the  people  are  gradually 
awakening  from  tlieir  dream  of  terrors 
into  whicn  they  were  driven  by  Pitt 
and  his  followers,  and  the  incubus 
of  Jacobinbm  is  loosing  its  hold  on 
the  terrified  imaginations  of  maiiv,  yet 
siill  like  people  newly  awaked,  but 
not  j'ct  arisen,  the  energy  of  healtli- 
fvil  vigour  rousing  all  the  fiaculties  of 
tl)e  mmd  to  virtuous  extortions,  is  ys  ant- 
ing, in  England  public  meetings  have 
been  held  in  many  places,  and  strong 
resolutions  passed  against  corruptioi., 
and  in  lavourof  rek>rm>and  especially 
against  the  power  of  the  house  of 
commons  to  ipdprison  without  a  trial, 
>^hich  in  case  of  that  house  being 
a(  any  time  leagued  with  a  corrupt  and 
wicked  ministry  might  be  made  a  po^ 
tent  engine  of  oppression  against  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  Petitions  on 
Ihese  subjects  have  been  presented 
^OQf  leveral   places    to  tlie     kouse 


of  commons,  iiome  of  which  were 
suffered  to  be  laid  on  the  table, 
and  other9Dot  materially  different  vi  ere 
rejected.  As  a  specimen  of  the  spirit 
of'^tbe  times,  and  as  a  record  of  pass- 
ing cvenls,  a  few  of  the  resolutions  are 
placed  among  the  documents,  but  it 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
give'  the  whole,  //  affords  a  subject 
qf  national  humitiation  to  find  that  not 
4  single '  petilioH  lias  beat  presented 
from' Ireland,  '\o  what  cause  is  this 
self- degradation  attributable?  whether 
to  deficient  Cpergy  after  a  top  high 
state  of  expitemeni,  or  to  acombinatioi^ 
of  apathy  and  selAshncbS  which  threat- 
en the  extinction  ot  public  virtue  ? 

M  r.  Brand's  motion  for  a  commitee  (e 
con>ider  of  the  present  djcfectiyi:  state  of 
the  representation  of  the  people  was  n^* 
gatived  by  a  large  m^ority,  while  aq 
attempt  was  made  to  save  character 
and  hold  out  compensation  to  th^ 
people,  and  a  show  of  economical  re- 
form by  a  motion  being  carried,  la 
which  the  minister  was  left  in  a  mi- 
nority, for  the  abolition  of  sinecur^ 
places.  Amid  the  cart  loads  of  abuseS| 
a  few  shovel  fulls  more  or  less,  ar^ 
of  little  importance.  A  radical  an4 
effectual  check  to  corruption,  through 
a  renovated  house  of  commons  can' 
alone  serve  us.  l*itt,  before  his  coming 
into  power,  asserted  that  no  virtuous 
minisier  could  long  serve  his  country,' 
«rbUe  tbe  re|irtiencatioii  continued  as 
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M  was  th«n>  and  it  U  now  no  better. 
W  hi  le  the  »}  stem  o\  the  borough  moogert 
continues,  and  they  are  cianiorous  tor 
|»ickings  to  lheiu>elves»  their  tamilies, 
uii<l  tUeir  depeixlems,  tnmistei^  iiiu&t 
tocrifice  the  public  good  to  satiity 
ibfir  cravings.  **  We  are  already 
three  iDabed/'  i^as  the  IdJiguage  of 
ihe  Fox  and  Grtnvhle  admiiiUtrution ; 
tiiis  »i>ews  the  »tate  ol  Ihraidoin  in 
Mrhich  they  were  held  by  the  iiuportuni* 
tie«  of  their  supporters  and  exhibits 
the  danger;*  to  whicli  Che  best  iiHerevts  of 
ihe  country  are  exposed,  \ihiie  such  a 
tystem  is  perniitied  to  exist. 

In  Ireland  ue  have  to  balance  a 
judicious  .  elaxaliou  in  the  insurrection 
and  arms  act*  against  af»-  addittonal 
]oad  of  taxation.  1  axes  must  be  in- 
creased, uniebs  pubUc  expenditure  is 
lessened ,  and  wiiile  things  go  on  in 
the  present  state  without  reform, 
governors  aie  not  interested  in  re- 
trenvhnient,  as  their, private  empiH- 
jnents  and  the  iiKreaseof  their  pohti- 
cal  power,  are  upheld^  at  least  for  a 
time,  as  long  as  they  can  set  the  nearly 
worn  out  machine  to  uork,  by  a  waiile- 
ful  and  profuse  expenditure. 

The  subject  of  Catholic  eniandipa. 
tion  is  piistponetl  (or  the  present, 
yet  appearances  are  flattering  in  lavou/ 
of  this  measuie  of  justice  and  policy 
being  ultimately  carried.  The  sub- 
terfuge of  liotding  out  the  royal 
conscience  as  an  obstacle,  is  for  a 
liipe  abandoned,  and  the  proposal 
of  claiming  for  the  xrown  a  right  of 
rejection  on  the  nomination  of  Catholic 
bislipps  is  eag«^<ly  sub>tituted,  both 
by  tlie  ins  ^i>d  tlie  ouis,  as  a  pre  text 
fior  nut  acceding  to  the  prater  of 
the  reasonable  petitions  of  the  Cutlloljcs. 
'i'he  ^iic^t'W'j  of  su4:h  objection   was 

{mt  to  tJie  ^^t  by  the  offer  of  Henry 
'arneli,  lo  aUjouri)  tpe  committee 
for  two  we^ks,  to  give  time  lo  ti>e 
Catiioiics  to  oU'er  a^i  election  of 
biskhops,  purely  domestic,  and  free 
ffom  loreign  iufluenre,  but  yet  con- 
sistent >yitli  the  canoos  of  their  church, 
as  a  sqbsstitiite  t«»r  the  very  quject- 
lonable  cUijii  of  Investing  a  veto  in 
^he  ministers  of  the  day,  a  claim  ^t 
once  unfair^  as  giving  a  power  to  a 
Protestant  government  over  a  church 
to  uhich  they  uiuat  necessatily  be 
<>ppo»ed  it}  pptiiiun,  and  ^ilso  materially 


power  of  the  crown*  We  have  ( 
cideiUy  been  advocates  for  doma 
elections,  independent  of  the  pope 
the  crown,  and  we  earnestly  entreat  < 
CathoHc  fellow  country  men  to  bep 
pared  against  next  session,  locooct 
this  domcfitc  election,  a  plan 
understand  not  incootistent  with  i 
doctrines  and  ancient  discipline  of  tb 
ciiurch,  and  to  which  weare  tnfora 
a  large  portion  of  their  body 
favourable.  By  such  liberal  coito 
sion,  they  would  manifest  a  dispo 
tion  to  meet  their  Protestant  brcthoe 
and  remove  many  of  the  cavils,  i 
which  their  just  claims  to  emaodp 
tion  are  opposed. 

A  petition  has  been  presented  t 
the  house  of  commons,  subjoined  i 
mong  thedacninent]*,'  for  unlimite 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  ivpea 
of  all  penalties  and  disabilities,  a 
account  of  religious  opinions.  Attb 
heafl  of  _an  association  for  this  tnsl] 
enlightened  purpo!>e  is  Christophe 
Wyvrii,  a  clergyman  of  the  churd 
of  England,  long  known  as  a  Teteran 
advocate  in  the  cause  of  ciTtl  and 
relizious    liberty. 

Wi.liam  Windham  has  paid  the  great 
debt  of  nature.    Since  his  deatfi  the 
puulic  prints  have  been  lavish  tnfais 
praise.     The  language  of  correct  es* 
timatioii  may  probably  be  materially 
ditferent.      A  pupil  in  the  school  A 
Burke,    he    largely    partook    of   his 
high    wrought    prejudices.     He    was 
metaphvHical  without  possessing  cool- 
ness of  judgment ;  and  in  the  consistent 
advocate  for  bull -baiting,  and  inter- 
minable  war,    we    often    recognised 
the  edusions  of  genius,    but  not  the 
mild  virtues  of  genuine  philanthropy 
and  kindness  of  heart.     In  the  present 
awful  crisis,  his  rash  and  imj>etooos 
temper  often    hurried    him    nito   an 
inttinperance    of  {angaage,     by    oo 
means  suitable  to  the    ^ve  delibe- 
ration, which  our  alarm>ng  situatioa 
renders    peculiarly    necessary,     while 
his  unbending  prejudices  made    him 
a' decided  opponent   to    the    chan|«s 
wluch   tlie  present  state  of  the  wond, 
^nd   the  j)i  u^ress   of   knowledge  itn- 
j>eriously  demand,  as    absolutdy  n^* 
cessary  to  our  safety   as   a    niticNi. 
Iinless  blind  to  experieiice^  and  tlie 
awful  lt*ssons  exhibited  on  the  cooli- 
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ey  ultimately  work  the  ruin  of  the 
htem. 

It  is  G«siisolatory  to  the  friends  of 
unanity  to  perceive  Uiat  the  en* 
^Ktenea  and  peneverii^  adrocales 
r  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
e  at  tbeir  posts,  and  that  the  evasi- 
is  to  the  act  for  abolishing  this  in- 
iiman  trade  are  brought  before 
irliament. 

The  following  are  the  exact  words 
r  tlie  resolution  and  address,  movea 
y  Mr.  Broueham,  on  the  African 
ave  ti'ade,  which  muni  interest  every 
ieliog    heart : 

RKSOLVTION. 

*'  Tliat  this  house  has  learnt  with  the 
;reatest  surprize  and  indignation,  that 
:ertain  persons  in  this  country  have 
eceutly  been  guilty  of  evading  the 
>rohi  bit  ions  of  the  acts  abolishing 
he  African  slave  trade,  and  that  this 
louse  will,  early  in  the  next  session  take 
mo  iu  consideration  such  measures  as 
ffiay  etfectually  prevent  such  daring 
liolalioiis  of  Uie  law/' 

ADPRBSS. 

*'  Tliat  an  huinble  address  be  pre- 
sented  to  his  majesty,  representing  to 
his  majesty  that  this  house  has  taken 
into  its  serious  consideration  the  papers 
which  his  majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  cause  to  be  laid  before 
tnis  house  upon  the  subject  of  the 
African  slave-trade. 

*'That  while  this  house  acknow- 
ledges, witn  ^atitude,  the  endeavours 
which  his  majt:sty  has  been  pleaseii 
to  use  in  compliance  w'\i\\  the  wishes 
of  parliament,  to  induce  f  'reign  nations 
to  concur  in  rel4nqut»uing  that  dis- 
graceful commerce,  this  house  hus 
to  express  its  deep  regret,  that 
those  etiforts  have  been  attended  with 
»c  little  success. 

'<  That  this  house  does  most  earnestl) 
beseech  his  majesty  to  persevere  in 
those  measures  which  may  tend  to 
induce  his  allies,  and  such  other  foreign 
states  as  he  may  be'  enabled  to  ne- 
gociate  with,  to  co-operate  with  this 
country  in  a  general  aboliiion  of  the 
s\ave* trade,  and  to  concur  in  the  a* 
doption  of  such  measures  as  may  assist  ia 
the  effectual  execution  of  the  laws 
already  passed  for  that  purpose. 
'  *<That  this  house  has  learnt  with 
the  greatest  surprixe  and  indignation, 
that  certain  persona  in    thi«  fi»untr/ 


have  not  scrupled  to  continue,  in  a 
clandestine  and  fraudulent  manner, 
the  detestabh;  traffic  in  slaves. 

**  Aud,  that  tills  house  does  mo<(t 
humbly  pray  bis  majesty,  that  he  will 
be  ^rjciou^ty  plea-ied  to  cause  tube 
given  to  the  c^maii'^ers  of  his 
majesty's  ships  and  vesseU  of  war, 
the  officers  of  his  majesty's  customs, 
and  the  oiher  persons  in  hi^i  majesty's 
service,  whose  situation  enables  tlieni 
to  detect  and  suppress  those  a-, 
buses,  }ui<  li  orders  as  may  ef- 
fectually check  practices  equally  con- 
temptuous to  the  authority  of  parlU- 
meui,  and  derogatory  to  lint  inieresia  ^ 
and  the  honour  of  the  cuuniry." 

1  he  session  of  parliament  wa? 
closed  oh  the  21st.  Its  character  was 
summed  up  by  one  of  the  members, 
Mr.  Calcraft,  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  prorogation  in  xhe  following  lap- 
propriate  teims,  "The  house  during 
the  session  had  done  nothing  to  raise 
itself  in  the  estimation  of  the  public." — 
'riie  acquittal  of  the  planners  of  the 
Walcheren  expedition,  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  John  Gale  Jones,  and 
Sir  Francis  Burt lett  are  its  chardcter- 
istic  features.  Many  consider  that  ac- 
quittal of  the  guiliv,  and  punLshmeitt 
of  the  innocent  and  meritorious,  went 
together.  On  the  prorogation,  John 
Gaie  Jones,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdclt 
were  immedialeiy  h  jeraied.  A  large 
procession  assembled  to  celebrate  tne 
triumph,  and  decidedly  to  manifest 
tlie  btNit  of  poptdar  feeling  ;  and  it 
was  a  glorious  an  I  peaceaoie  triumjih. 
I^rge  bodies  of  the  military  |iat-udcd 
the  streets,  but  happily  tliere  was  no 
pretext  f^r  their  interference.  The 
sheriffs  conducted  themselves  in  a  highly 
commendable  manner.  1  Jiey  hurried 
to  remove  any  occaRJonai  obstruction, 
and  by  ihe  whole  proceetling  of  the 
day,  fully  exemplified  that  the  civil 
power,  if  prap<:rly  exerted,  is  fully 
competent  to  preserve  good  order, 
and  that  the  introduction  of  a  mili- 
tary force  rather  tends  to  create,  than 
prevent  tiiose  disorders,  whuh  it  is 
called  upon  to  quell.  We  shaU  g'rve 
the  sequel  ia  the  words  of  tne  Morning 
ChronKle; 

"  ihe  Strand  and  the  principal 
streets  through  which  the  proceision 
1^1^  tpassed,  were  iiluminated  at  night, 
a  crowd   parading    the    stree^i^id 
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editing  otit  for  lights;  and  windows 
were  broken  wliere  no  lights  were 
put  up.  'I'hc  sheriff*  exerted  them- 
velvet;  and  Mr.  Sheriff  Wood  ad- 
dressed the  crowd  opposite  the  Mominff 
past  office.  Hetlatedthat  the  siieritiS 
had  exerted  themsdves,  and  hitlierto 
with  success,  to  preserve  the  peace 
ot  the  cities  of  Loiidop  and  Westmintter 
without  the  aid  of  the  military.  No 
man  could  be  more  firiendly  to  their 
cause  than  he  was ;  and  he  requested 
they  would  consider  that  nothing 
could  be  more  injurious  to  that  cause 
than  riot  and  disorder.  He  begged 
of  them  to  reflect  what  their  enemies 
would  say  tomorrow,  if  they  conduct* 
ed  themselves  improperly.  He  had 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  make 
a  long  speech,  but  he  hoped  they 
would  have  the  good  sense  imme- 
diately to  disperse.  A  shout  of  ap. 
plause  followed.  The  sheriffs  rode 
on,  and  the  crowd  dispersed  instan- 
taneously/' 

Sir  Francis  privately  withdrew  from 
the  tower  to  his  seat  at  Wimble- 
don, and  disappointed  the  people  by 
not  taking  hb  designed  place  m  the 
procession.  A  temporary  chagrin 
succeeded  (his  disappointment,  bui  his 
enemies  have  been  more  bitterly 
disappointed.  He  has  discdvered  to 
them  that  he  possessed  the  bclftlenial 
to  resist  an  opportunity  of  shining 
conspicuously,  and  indulging  in  a 
vanity,  which  many  would  count 
justifiable.  Strong  reasons  support 
the  opinion  that  Sir  Francis  Burdftt 
is  not  a  demagogue,  wishing  to  catch 
the  transient  bieatli  of  popular  ap- 
plause, but  actuated  by-  pure  prm- 
-tiples,  and  a  hxed,  steatiy,  deeply 
rooied  resolution  to  do  nis  duty, 
he  may  be  thoruughly  confided    in, 

AS  THE  COOL    iNTRbPll)  ASSE&TOR    OP 
THE  RlGUrs  OF  THE  people'. 

OFFICIAL  i>OCUMENTS. 

SMITH  MAYOR. 

ji  rommoh  CwncU  UHu  holden  tn  ikepkam* 
ber  ofiht  GuitUhaU  qf  the  cUif  of  London^ 
i.t  H'rdtiesdny  ike  6lh  day .  qf  Jkor,  Itt  10. 

RFbOLveo, 
That  un  humble  petition  be  presented  • 
from  the  court  tu  ibc  honoumble  the  bouse 
of   cvinamuiis,    representing  that,   iii  ap« 
proachiiig  that  hououmble  house,  to  lay  be- 
ture  tbtmth«tiiuiii«rous  ^evMicea  «aei^ 


which  tve  labour,  we  actnowledgc  ttor 
undoubted  right  to  exercise  alt  fotr,  }ait« 
and  constitutional  priTileg«;ty  ongiaaHy 
intended,  and  wisely  contlo««4,  fcr 
maintaining  the  dignity,'  iodepeoteec^ 
a«id  security  of  their  deliberatiow  aad 
proceed iuK^ 

That  wbiio  we  ieel  it  our  dot  jr.  to  tap- 
ppri  and  uphold  that  hoaourable  hoiiae,rt 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstance^  in 
the  poss«St»ion  of  these  pnviUges,  w«  caa* 
not  but  lament  that  the  late  exercise  of 
their  power,  in  the  arrest  and  impriMo- 
roent  of  two  of  our  fellow -subjects,  sboaM 
have  produ<Hfd  conscqueoces  Aiost  afflict- 
ing and  depl«irahle  in  their  nature. 

That,  without  entering  into  the  meritt 
of  a  question  which  it  shortiy  to  aeder;^ 
legal  deciinoii,  we  cannot  forbear  expiet- 
sing  our  concern  and  »orrow,  that  at  a 
time  When  the  whole  nation  was  anxiously 
looking  to  an  inqutry  ot  the  moat  impor- 
tant kimt.  tht*  people  nhould  bav<s  l>eea 
debarred  from  the  said  inquiry  by  the 
enforcement  ot  one  of  their  standing  or* 
ders-^a  measure  calculated  to  distract 
the  public  attention  from  the  ^ross  mis- 
conduct of  his  majesty's'  niiDiaters,  and 
tending  to  screen  from  condigu  pimit^ 
nusot  the  criminal  authors  of  uoexampleJ 
disgraces  and  calamities. 

That  we  have  seen,  with  astoniahiBent 
and  indignation,  the  perbon  who  enforced 
the  standing  order  rewarded  with  a  iu- 
ciative  .sinecure,  and,  notwithstandtug 
the  decided  and  degradiog  rejection  of  the 
tender  mude  by  him|  once  more  to  repre- 
sent his  constitueutri  in  parliament,  attar* 
wardi  raised  to  one  of  the  bigheat  offices 
under  the  crotvn. 

That  under  theM  extraordinary  aud 
almost  incredible  circumstance*  of  trust 
improvidently  bestowed,  and  of  eniola- 
mt* lit  and  hooom-  lavishly  conferred,  alike 
inmillingto  the  nation  at  large,  aad  des- 
truclivf  uf  all  mutual  confideuce,  we  bare 
beheld,  with  regret  .and  ai>U>uiibment, 
the  silence  and  Seem  nig  indifference,  tmlb 
of  the  hereditary  counsellors  of  the  crowo, 
and  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

That  weearnt.stly  entreat  the  attcntioo 
of  that  honourable  hou^  to  the  great  and 
inunineni  dangers  in  which  we  eoaceive 
the  country  is  involved,  tn  the  maniMd 
injuries  Miid  abuses  we  coatidet  it  to  ht 
aiistaiiiing  from  those  who  preside  everiu 
councils,  and  to  the  nieans  we  humbly 
presume  to  think  are  best  adapted  to  pro* 
duce  a  better  .and  happier  state  of  things. 

Thatdniinica  warfare  of  unparalleled 
itoisery,  expenditure  and  de»troctioo,  we 
have  auomiited  to  uupreccdenied  Uir- 
tbensand  privations. 

Tliit  these  burtbeof  have  beea  greatly 
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m^'^-gntwnted  hy  nnrqnal  taxation*  rapii* 
o  i«>as  as<«swin'eiits,  vtrxatious  mrchar^e^, 
«ia»<i  arbitrary  inquititioos  Idto  onr  privare 

That  dur'rns:  the  serere  pr^ssnTf  of  an 
^aaormousfy  increased  and  incr«*aJtiiig 
«^«i|rht  ot  taxatiou,  abiiTCs,  friuid^,  coi^ 
•*«Aptioas  ^iti  p«rnlations,  nd  le^s  enof* 
■M  lid 8,  have  keen  found  to  exist. 

That  these  burtheiw  have  been  hirtlieir 
Svacreased  by  a  profusion  of  QSeless  places 
^«i(l  pensions. 

TIftat  by  such  '  thamefnl  ffUnds,  waste 
^^n4  proflt^cy,  oor  burthens  have  been 
^ugiiiK*nted»  our  safierin^s  aggravated^ 
•^n^  our  CeelfDgs  oatrAged. 

Thtti,  although  there  has  appeared  no 
^eftciency  of  means  to  levy  and  enforce 
^he  payment  of  taxes,  we  have  to  cdin- 
-plahi  that  no  adequate  means  have  yet 
^l>een  devised  to  prevent  the  minapplica- 
Ciofi  of  thtih,  nor  any  law  nor  tibunal 
4diMid  sutilcient  to  correct  abusie,  or  bring 
great  public  delinquents  tojtustice. 

That  these  enormous  abuses  at-e  not 
•Uly  fek  as  intolerable  grievances,  ma* 
t0fii«tty  impairing  the  property  of  the 
people,  hot  t)y  means  of  the  most  mons- 
trouaaiid  perrticiou«  influence  they  create, 
are  sohvei'sive  of  the  vital  principles  of 
tbe  ooHstitutioti. 

That  their  natural  operation  is  te  render 
the  legi^ative  subservient  to  the  execu* 
tive  pow«r,-^a  iuricture,  in  which  it  has 
been  predicted  by  the  ablest  politicians 
that  the  censtitutioa  would  inevitably 
perish. 

That,  doly  impressed  with  the  magni- 
tnde  of  our  exiernal  dangers,  we  art*, 
nevertheless)  of  opinion,  that  thette  inter- 
nal abai>t:«,  corruptions  and  violations  of 
law,  as  they  *ire  the  more  in^idiouv,  are 
AiUutbe  more  fearful  and  alarming. 

That  we  concur  in  adeclaration  record- 
ed wpoa  thejournjlsuf  the  houne  of  lords. 
in  a  protest  signed  by  the  late  Duke  of 
VorUafid,  and  thirty^one  more  peers  ^ 
"  thet  from  the  history  of  this  as  well  r«i 
other  countries,  times  of  necessity  have 
always  been  times  of  reform." 
-  That  Hneeea not  hut  express  onr  oon- 
owrretice  with  .another  part  of  the  said 
protest"— ••  Because,  however  tht  waste 
of  public  meney,  and  the  jprufusiou  of 
iiaele^s  salaries  may  have  been  hithertp 
overlooked,  in  days  of  \yeaUh  and  pnis* 
perity,  the  necensities  '  of  the  preseut 
times  can  no  longer  endure  the  same  . 
system  of  corruption  and  prodigality." 

That  without  recurring  to  those  fhcts  ' 
and  circumstance^,  universally  known 
aod  adiiiit4«'d,  by  wnich  it  appears  that  a 
majority  of  luembers  are  returned  through 
the  iiiAuence  of  government,  of  ptserM, 
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and  other  individuals  s|>ernlating  in  the 
•  rightsi  and  liberties  of  their  fcHow 
i.ub]ect#, the  evils  already  stated,  ^ffo»d 
sufllcient  evidence  of  Uie  pernicious  in- 
fluenre  exislinsf,  and  the  want  of  a  re4l 
and  efficient  representation. 

That  it  is  t-quaily  nut^jrioy^,^  th.-vt  a 
»ery  considerable  numbej- of  the  nieoihe^ 
of  tbat  honourable  bouse  buUl  lucrative 
places,  appointments,  find  '  slnecur«»s 
under  the  crown  ;  almost  invariably  miji- 
porting  the  existing  adiuinisjtration,  »)r 
evading  inquiry  fof  tbe  porrectioi^  and  re- 
form or  abuses. 

That  the  jnfloence,  which  svoK  t^» 
4>ointmeuts  luu^t  create,  is  not  punfined 
to  thi^e  who  posiKss  but  exAcads  to 
others,  desirous  of  obtaiuing*  th^m,  and 
who,  ve  arc  well  assured,  «tek  s«iU  iu 
ihat  houourj^ile  house*  «Jt  •cuntidesaiM 

Th4(  ho>t.4iver  .Hotvrtvus  t'hece  imtru 
have  i>ten,  iWBvrr  bf^f.  ki^  corruplioa^  m 
the  return  pf  m(M«bei;s,  aMd  the  sale  of 
s^ats,  beef^  pMbl<ciy  tiyowfd  i»  tjMi  bea* 
bqrAi»Je  hou«e,  by  iMt;JHAibers  <»£  the  gorera* 
mtfot  end  ojLheis.  -,,.*' 

.  Tbat  it  has  appeared  that  To#d  Cavtle* 
reagb»  •  inemher  of  the  honw  of  com'i 
Dions,  and  a  minister  of  .the  Crmtb,  wai 
gyk^ry  ^f  a  bijr>  breach  of  tbe  conslilu- 
tion,  by  traffic- king  fora  >ieatin  parliament 
in  exchange  for  a  wrlfefship  ;  and  tliat, 
altVipgh  |i<  ktu)s^  ^clmitled  tl^  -fact, 
po'pum^bme.nt,  nor  even  ce.uKure  yua/i  in^ 
flictccj  u|)vn  hiu3,  but  thji^t  o^  tbe  «;«n- 
irary,  be  wa^,  in  defi^nc«  of  a'I  (Itc^q^y* 
9Ddjn  cont*pipt  of  publip  .opinioq^.siif- 
feiibdio  mt^iu  hij>  of&cial  sittiatioii.       .  * 

Thpt  whik  theb«44  lord  CasUfre^b^ 
and  ttic  right  Hqu.  Sipencer  Pei/*iByaJ[,  ay. 
otjier  ^lCM»bur  <tf  thAl,  Jhtv^ouruble.  iH>i«e  . 
and  ^Uo  a  juin)>ttri'  of  the  cruAn^  fM^re 
charged  with  jinodjtr  h|gh  i|r4faoho/ the 
Constitution  ;  tlie  tirst  in  )hy  di/^posel  of 
a  seat,  and  the  second  in  conniving  th^,rf- 
at,  a  motion  for  inquiry  ;nto  the  s^me.  wa-i 
rejecte*!,  upon  the  titclared  ^jrouud  p/tljij 
frequency  of  >tii*n  practices 

That  I'Ontrnry  \i^  titry  jpr'nripl^  ^f 
juslicp,  the  ^v*iv  ^.ifkl^nd  if  I  ii^if^-iVftUii*.. 
wasthtrt;|)y  lujid^  ii^i  v^i^i  ^^^^j^tnjv  f^f  J>At' 
crime.  Tlin"  li  (.*  uur  t|f;i;id<4|iufni,tiiiJrt 
that  nothini'  shoi(  uf  u  rf^i.tin  in  thc^  {tt^ 
presentatig.j  olthe  l^ciipU'  In  J^nr^^^f^tutj 
cfin  corrtft  ihr  ti*vtttiiMi'  iiii4i>rs  #ini 
repair  the  ^leiit^hi;^  In  llitf  oou^^i  tint  tun., 

That  had  ^Uv  pt^upk  lj«trn  jdiihmUy  re- 
presented, ihti*  wt^iiUl  hov^  in^vn  or> . 
ruinou.i  wai?)  for  the  |^^t^tl^u^F^*n  ntf  * 
German  ekrloru (*"*-* no  nub^nlnf  lev^v^ 
upon  the  laiHHir  iinJ  iiuliiitt^  o>  the  na» 
tion,  to  be  squaud^i^c^^  (ryititf jjt@BiJ- 
M  Min  ^ 
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senUl  tttarhir^nts,  na  •nny  of  foreign 
'inerccntries  in  the  very  heart  of  cbe  Uad; 
no  wretchedly  contrived  o«mpftigiia  f6r 
the  relief  and  eiuaocipatioB  oi  the  fregt 
and  gallant  peopW  of  Mpeio.  rtrrdered  stMl 
ttorepainfvl  bytbeextnordioffy  valour 
ef  Britbh  Mldicrt^  aud  the  miterabht  pb- 
liey  of  Brititfa  sUteettrn  ■  no  prodigfl 
wavta  of  tylood  and  treaiure  in  the  pre* 
potteioo* and  ill-fated  expedition  to  Wal- 
eberen  and  the  8cheld%->»oo  etcapc  of 
public  peculators  and  ix)bbefi  fn>iBmerit« 
ed  ptmiibmoot^  no  men  adtanrtsd  to 
liigli  plaeet  of  boooor  and  emolttiiieot  wbo 
liad  been  deeioed  unworthy  of  the  eonfl- 
^lance  of  tbeir  «onttltoent«,  no  tax  opon 
iuoome,  )fl  wbiob  the  meanf  of  acquiriag 
.the  liatore  and  vartat^n  of  property  are 
leYellad*  confiAinded,  and  nraliowed  vp. 
Wa  therefore  prey  that  bonouiabla 
iMuaa  to  take  all  tbaae  inattart  into  their 
kjriout  oontfidcratioa,  and  to  devtee  tach 
jaeamii  ae  by  tba  destruction  of  corrupt, 
depopalatedi  and  i>o«iinal  boroughs,  the 
exiaasion  of  the  vlattiva  franchise,  tbe 
cxdusion  of  plaeemeo  and  pensioners, 
and  tbe  abridged  ilaralioii  of  parKaaieiits, 
will  secure  to  the  people  their  fell  share 
of  the  rightt,  libemea»  aad  blessings, 
which  tbe  constituiiou  uadaniably  meaat 
they  should  ei^. 

WOODTHORPE. 


.    tHE  CHRISTIAN'S  FBTITIOK. 

yilBSXltTSa   TO     THE     HOOft   OF  COSfMONt 
Vr  SAttUBL    #HITBftlAD,   £S4.    OR    PRI- 

:&AY,  jONi  8th,  1810. 

To  the  honourable  the  roaimons  of 
the  tJnrhed  kimiom  in  parliament  assem- 
bled^ the  hunihle  petition  of  the  under 
signtMl  cbrff  tians  in  bebalf  of  themselves,' 
and  Other*,  who  agrre  with  them  in  con- 
sidering absolute  liberty  of  conscience 
reepeicting  religion  to  be  the  oaalrenable 
rigitt  of  all  men. 

■  5?»1«WBTH, 

That  it  i«  the  duty  of  all  mr n,  to  ex- 
amine asdHigently  a^  way  be  in  their  pow- 
er tbe  doctrines  of  religion;  aud  iiftf  r  such' 
d^fiirent  extrfii^natioti,    to  adopt    and  to 
profess  what  may  appear  to  them  to  be 
tbe  truth  \  and  that  in  the  pertDrmance 
of  that  duty  men  ought  hot    to  beob^' 
strtioted  or    di»coorap«l,    or    otherwise 
tempted  to  act  hypocriticaDy  by  shy  law, 
tending  to  bias  tbeui   in  tlie   course  ef 
aucti  examinatioii  w  the  doctrine  of  re-  ' 
ligidn,   by  subjecfins^  them  in  the  C9st  of 
their  dissenting  frooi  Che  doctrines  of  sny 
estabHshf-d  church,    to  suffer  death  by 
baminfg  or  otherwise  j;   (ht  to  suffer  any 


corporal  or  *pee«mary    punbbaMot,  er 

be  ii^urad  in  their  reputation  by  auy  dii- 
ability  mo/rc  or  less  digrace^l. 

That    your    saUtiouers    acknowledpe 
with  high  eetismction,   that  in  the  pre- 
sent re%n  ooasiderable  progress  hat  bc«a 
Blade  towards  tha  lull  iast«iratiou  of  \kt 
rights  of  conscience  by  the  wiadonV 
ptfrtiaioent  aod  the  benigaity  of  the  kiag , 
resciading   Tarioos  laws  i»  whole  or  in 
part  which  were  vi<ilatlons  of  those  right*: 
^et  since  other  penal  laws  not  less  la. 
jurioos  to  those  rights  raaiaia  uareptaled, 
since  sooie  of  thcftc  laws  eubyect  to  cor. 
poral  puoishpient^  or    peipuniary  peoal. 
ties}  others,  as  in  case  of  t^a  test  la«t 
past  IB  the    reign    of   Cbasles  ^.thc  id. 
subject  to  disgrace,   disability   aod  prir 
vat  ion  of  civil  rights,  paraoos  irhoee  only 
oiiknce  it  )jh  that  in  coofunmtj  with  tbetr 
duty,  they  have  exaaioMl  tisa  doctrines 
of  rcligioo,  aod    by    sach    axamiaatioa 
have  Woo  induced   la  cmbraca  aadte 
profess  religions  opinions  difloraat  Iforn 
the  doctrines  of  the  astabli»bed  chorch  ; 
your  oetitionera  feel  it  to  be  tlieir  duty 
hambly,  but  cameslly     to  foj^oastrslr 
against  the  lunger  cootinnaoep  of  aay  of 
these  intolerant  laws«  aod  Cbcy  do  ia 
conformity  with  the  praoBiaea  espiecslv 
petition  this  boooarable  heuae,  that  asen 
foeh  oryust  law  Aay  be  repealed,  aad  tbe 
richts  of  conscience  may  Ihua  he  reetar- 
ed  to  all  the  subjccu  of  thia  onitod  kiof- 
dom;  at  tbe  same  time  they  declare  to  this 
honourable  house,    thai  if  tha  leg lalatuie 
<it  our  coifntry  should  net  feel  themselves 
convinced,  as  Tgor^  pe^tienors  do»  tfast 
every  tr<«c^  of  iutolerance  ought  Co  be  ei- 
I^uiiged  from  a^  our  statutes,   yet  if  tbe 
repeal  or  modification  of  any   of  oar  ia- 
tolertint  laws  should    now    take  piece, 
particularly  if  the  te^t  laws,    as  fw  as 
they     atfect     our     luiliiary     force    by 
aea    and  land,    should    now    be   repeal- 
ed, your   petitioner*    would    view  with 
sincere  gratitude  any  kucb  measure,  ss 
a  still  farther  advance  towards  tbe  ea»- 
pleie   restoration  of  the  rrghts  of  eoasn- 
ence,  and  at  thi«  crisis  would  connder 
it  as  having    a  salutary  ieodency  leal- 
lay  religious  aohnosities,  and  to   naito 
tbe  great  mass  of  the  commuaiiy,  in  a 
aealous  defence  oi  the  empiie    ^raiast 
the  meditated  attack  of  our  gigantic  aoJ 
all-grasping  enemy. 

Arid  y  onr  petitioners  shall  ever  pray. 

To  the  christian's  petition  iot  liber- 
ty of  Gouscience  the  signatures  aoiieied, 
by  Roman  Ckt  holies,  members  ef  (be 
church  of  England,  and  prol«$tauf  <lis- 
scuterv,  which  are  contained  ja  aisteea 
duplicates,  amount  to,  viz. 
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,     ,^    ^     ..        ^ ^"^    ^H«»#i.      oftlicf.ir;«thatioHi€bmorrighUHif 

ft!  tii»<iNipl»«tt»fnMl8li«ffield      7S  iteclarerf,  «Hhai  the  pretended  pourer  of 

III   that  ftom  RicbiDond     •    .      68  tUBpeadinff  lawt»  or  the  execution  ol  Ia«rt 

TTewcAstle 40  by  legal  (macii  lest  by  any  other)  aathorj  • 

^^ •    .     .      49  ty,«r}thoutcoiiieot  of  parliament,   ig  jl- 

Xeedt      ...      .  •    •    •     .     156  Icfal  ;*'  and  it  is  farther  added,  that  <«tr« 

^^f^? 1S>  do  clain,  demaod,  and  insist  upon  all  and 

l^u<hhonmtb 60  sinxalar  the  premine!!  as  oiir  uiidonbled 

York  and  W-k«Mi»     .    .    .      2^  righu  and  privH  2ge»." 

fi^U^iLm*    ••••/•     ,J2  i.  That  frith  rerretandindi|fnat,on»ira 

iZdHa            ••••??  learn  that  one  branch  of  the  leflatura  . 

Fxf'kflr     ••••••••         '  ftloae.  the  commonf  house  of  padiaoient, 

Taunton' 84  *>*•  ••"•med  to  ituelf  tha  offices  of  prose-  . 

Glouce*ter II  «'"«or,  judge,  jury,  and  executioner :  that 

BinSh!^hL ion  this  honourable  house  has  immured  within 

5^'X          i?S  J^«'«"«ofapr«wn.aoddeUinedduriug 

norwicn       ......    «     '^^  iu  pleasure,  one  of  our  fellow  sqfcjects,up. 

T^e  U>U,  .o.„a,t  of  U  duplicu.^  rru'^X^.TJr^e  -i,rb.r.re: 

TOWM  OP   NOTTIVQHAltf.  ]«*^ftje!«,  for  an  appeal  to  his  constitutnU 

waicHT  coLOHAM,  is^.  iiATot.  ^"^1'^^  we  couceire  not  only  to  be  the 

At  a  nuinero.ii  puUlie  qieeUng  of  the  f!«<>»»j>«tthe  duty  of  etery  representa-    . 

decton.  and  inhabitant  hoiigekeepers  of  "'t?     u  ^•"  dragged  from  his  bouse,  bit 

tbe  said  town,  courened  by  tbe  mayor,  at  "^^^  y.  »»  »«*"y  of  foldiers,  and  imf 

theOuildball,  in  the  said  tovn.  q;i  Monday  P"^"*** »"  «*e  lower. 

the28tbday  of  May,  1Stp,i«i«i9mptiaoce  ^     ,5>  That  we  are  the  jnore  alarmed  at 

with  a  requisition  of  many  respiHS^bla  e?  '  this  assumption  of  privilege,  on  account 

lectors  and  houftekeepersy  and  tbfvoe,  for  of  the  partiality  with  which  It  is  exer- 

want  of  sufflcieut  room,  adjourned  to  Mie  oi^it  ;  that  it  appears  to  us  to  originate 

narket-place.  in  a  determined  wish  to  subvert  the  liber- 

Mt.  ALDBKMAM  HowxTT,  IN  TUB  CBAUt  ;  ties  and  ricbts  of  Britons,  and  to  destroy 

Tke/oiiowing  SUtotutions  were  pau9d  uMin*  /the  spirit  of  the  British  eonstitutioa  ;  for 

mouthf  :  whilst  the  Vilest  sUte  delinqnents,  who 

Resolved,  I.  That  the  constitnttoo  of  *oclc  the  heart's  blood  of  the  constitution, 

this  kingdom,  cuiitained  iu    the    gieat  ^nd  co/i^nve  its  very  vitals,  escape  an- 

cbarttr  signed  by  King  John,  and  con*  punished ;  the  attack  if  levelled  agaio«t 

tirmed  by  the  bill  of  rights,  at  the  glorious  Its  best  friends^  it  most  firm  supporters ;     . 

ara  of  the  revolution,  posses«ek  our  high-  and  whilst  thejiiau  who  endeavours  to  ex*    » 

e*t  approbation  and  veneration,  and  shall  elude  the  oeople  ^pm  »  knowledge  of  ihA     , 

tfver  obtainour  cordial  support  as  being  conduct  of  theif /epresen^tives,  ^od  who 

|be  birthright  of  Englishman.  with  if  nooiiuy  ao^^  pQi^empt  is   hurled 

3,  That  the  violation  of  any  of  the  f<om  his  sutiov  by  ^is  justly  incensed 

clauMs  of  these  bul walks  of  the  constitu.  constituents,  is  elevated  to  f  post  of  higl^ 

^n  is  an  infringement  on  the  liberties  dignity,  honour  and  re^p^^bi^f y, .  the 

Jf  Britons,  and  deserves  our  st:  verest  aui«  petitions  and  remonstra^^ce^  of  tj^s^nd^ 

madver«ions  and  uoqualided  ceosure*  of  the  rooH  enlightened  Br^t^  ^Ara  qon- 

3,Thatby  MagnaChartaitisestalilish.  temptnouily dismissed.                '"   ' 

ed,  that**  no  freeman  shall   be  taken  or  6,  That  we  eaonot  io  kingj^.fge  »u& 

impritonad,  or  dispossessed  of  hif  free  riently  stix>iig,expreisoardeceft%ti^p  at 

tenement  and  I'lbertleif,  or  outlawed  or  the  crimes,  and  our  contempt  of  ih^imber 

banished,  or  any  wike  hurt  or  ii^jured,  <*ility  of  those  miuisterk  who   ba|r^  jSJ^O 

nnlcHS  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peer*,  the  auth«)rs  of  all  the  recent  sufferings 

or  by  the  law  of  the  landi"  that  this  right  mod  calamities  of  Britons ;  men  who  apr 

#as  furtb«*r  foufirmed  by  a  statute  passed  pear  to  ut  equally  weak  anj;!   wicked; 

in  the  reign  of  Bdward  the  third,  enacting  men  who  can  send  tbousaodaof  the  bravesjt 

that  *'no  man  of  what  state  or  condition  British  heroes  to  perish  by  disease  and 

soever,  shall.be  put  out  of  land  or  tene«  pestilence,  lest,  forsooth^  they  sbeuld  ba 

menL  nor  taken,  nor    imprisoned,  nor  thought  to  be  actiiatMl  '*by  the  rigid  pre* 

tlisinberit^d,  nor  put  to  deathf  without  icepts  of  cold  precaution. '^— Men    who 

^cipg  brgoght  in  niitvrvr  by  Ont  proetts  bnvf  planted  cannon  in  ourttrectato  ovcif 

uigiiizea  oy  ^^jv>'v^':^i\^ 
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dffi^id  DoqmenU. 


[June* 


awe  th«  public  voire  e  men  nthes*  V^J^U  > 
OH  far  as  we  ca<i  juHge  from  tbturrouduci. 
■ppcatii  to  be  t«>  drive  the  people  tu  d£»-  . 
ptratlon^  but  who  have,  hitherto  been  ub- 
wcressful  in    their    detestable    attunpt : 
iiieii  who  are  our  s<»?€reign*i  irreaiest  eiie- 
inien.  by  endeavouring  tu expose  Ins  name 
to,odiuQi|  in  oifkr  to  screen    ib(ruuflve» 
from  an  awful  responsihility  :     Dien  who   . 
have  entwined  laurels  on    the    brow  of 
ErfjCland'fi  enemy,  biit  are  their   nation^s   . 
cttrs«,  and  t^ir  couiitry's  fullest  foe?. 

7,  Tftfcl  *4thU»«  tt^epest  forrow  We  la- 
Dient,  tliat,  In  the  midst  of  those  grievan- 
ce^Aild  calafniti%i>,  we  have  turned  our 
f ye*  in  vain  for  the  ptegirvfltion  of  our 
lights  and  privileges,  to  thai  band  of  sena- 
tors %hich  fotmcrly  possessed  our  conft- 
de^i^te  ffnd  suppoYf  j  we  taklieht,  that  Iht-y 
haVedUappomted  the  hopes  Aiid  e\|>ec- 
tafTf)n!e  of  the  counliy.  Bin  whilst  w^ 
wiuhlhem  wfh  an  tye  of  jealousy  and 
fn?*tvust  we  *halt  bfe  I'eady  to  return  to 
tl>em,  when  they  rerurn  to  the  defence 
of  the  ptople^fc  tau*.c»  and  give  us,  a 
ftoremn  pledge  6f  their  disiuterefiUdoesk 
and  sincevii,^. 

6,  That  the  pledge  which  we  demand 
is,  ^hat  they  do  not  sacrifice  the  libeiliea 
of  the  people  to  their  own  uedefined  pri- 
vilege.*, and  use  constant  and  unceasing 
exertions  to  obtain  a  thorough  reform  iit 
the  cortjmons  house  of  parllamtnt.  To 
this  we  look  as  rtece>sary  fo  tlie  security 
ofouf  liberties,  to  the  saUfltion  of  our 
country.  If  the  house  of  common?  be 
rot  the  V-epresentdtive  of  the  people,  but 
of p«ev*-^^whe  i  js  the  ptbpleN  vuice  to 
be  heard  *  where  is  their  Cause  to  be 
plt;ad*'d?  When  the  hodse  ofcominons 
fhall  tnily  ft-presenttha  peopl*^,  the  pri- 
vileges of  th6  comrooMs  aud  the  liberties 
of  the  people  will  be  one.— They  will  then 
ensure  it  obce  our  resfpect,  our  conti- 
deoce,  aiid  our  firtii  and  united  support. 

f ,  Thikt  this  UieetMig  present  an  pet»tion 
to  the  hTmourable  hou.^e  of  romUKuis, 
praying  for  a  parliameiltary  refi>rm,  jkc. 
and  thatihe'said  petition  be  trali^mttfitl 
to  Daniel  Paiker  Coke,  and  JoHn  Suiiih, 
esqtiirey,  onrrepresenla tiles,  for  nil^sen* 
tation  ;  who  are  hereby  instri/qted  io 
huptooit  the  same. 

lit,  That  this  meeting  preseut  ar.  ad- 
drtls  to  Sir  Francis  Bur4dc:lt,  exprtssiveof 
thel^  gratitude  for  Lis* patriotic  conduct  iii 
defence  of  our  liberties. 

11 ,  1  hat  the  tl.atoks  Ofthi*  meeting  be 
g  v«m  tii  Lord  F.rskine,  to  Ki)rd  Cochrane, 
to  fe6rd  t^6lkestonc,  to  Sir  S*muel  Romil- 
Iv,  to  Mr.  Whithrend,  toCoIOnel  \^'4rdle, 
and  tA  t?eneral  Matthew,  fotr  flieir  unclevU 
»tir»t  tt^TxM  coDddcC  pu  all  public   uc- 


ca^iodSvwhen  the  liberty  and  ii»depc«- 
d*nccoftl|^roaHtfymcu'ba»ec*ill««l  *^ 
tbeii;  exertions.  . 

1^  Thtt.i  the  thapk^  of  this  Oksretiac  be 
given  to  Mr.  CrantU  fpr  his  motioii  tc» ob- 
tain a  reform  of  parljaiiient  j  to  «••« 
worthy  representative,,  John  SpiitN,  e«(|. 
and  to  th»i  ptlitr  pn^  bitndrcdaiKi  ihirtee« 
nituvbcrs  9f  the  house  of  commoass,  who 
supported  ibc  sa|ne. 

W.  8o?riT»  CbairauM. 

to  SIR  FRAWCtS  BURDF.f  T. 
The  Addrett  qf  the  Electors  uad    InhahitamtM 
qf  the  7W/I  of  SottVigk'am   in  full  mecim 
m^  akttmbkd,  •     • 

$ia, 
In  fi  period  of  general  depravitT  'and 
corruption,  i^hen  all  classes  are  tiu>rc  t*r 
less  the  Slaved  of  licentiousness  aud  vic^» 
and  from  s6tDe,  vhrttie  seems  atiuost  Io 
have  tak^  her  ffigbt,  when  private  in- 
terest almost  unher^aUy  predtimiAatea 
over  the  public  good,  it  reqnires  no  ccHn- 
mon  degree  of  Grmness  and  integrity  to 
staod  forth,  and  oppose  the  impel iiom 
torrent. — In  sucb  circumstances,  tbe  man 
is  rarely  to  be  found,  who  can  at  once  re- 
sist tbe  temptations  of  wealth  am)  power, 
despise  the  tatiuts  and  ridicule  of  tiioae 
.who  have  sacrificed  conscience  at  the 
shiine  of  interest,  brave  the  threat?  of 
those  who  strive  io  crash  all  oppo^itioa 
with  the  iron  hand  of  power,  smile  at  ibe 
frown  of  adversity,  and  remain  undaunted 
at  the  bight  of  (he  \l  alls  of  a  prison  Btit 
rare  as  is  the  divcovery^  \\t  are  erilling  to 
hope  and  believe  that  ibe  people  of 
Eiit^iana  have  found  sucb  a  man  in  you. 

In  Ihisd^rthof  public  vi-tue,  labour- 
ing under  r«p<at«'d  disappointments, 
though  not  yet  sunk  into  despair,  we  Na- 
turally become  cautious  in  giving  foil 
credit  to  any  man,  until  his  inletrrity  has 
been  tried,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  his  private  conduct  corresponds  with 
his  public  proFeasions.  From  what  a€ 
have  l>een  able  to  barn  of  your  private 
life,  tbe  duties  of  tbe.  several  relations  ia 
which  you  stand  lo  society,  whether  as 
landlord,  husband,  father  or  friend,  have 
been  properly  fulfilled.  With  the  greater 
confideufc,  tlieiefoie,  wt  have  Ii>«»ktd  for 
is  fruitful  discharge  of  your  public  duticit, 
nor  have  our  cxpectaiious  been  hitheitt 
disappointed.  When  by  what  is  general* 
ty  detuied  a  trifling  sacrifice  of  piinciple, 
you  tuigiit  have  basked  in  the  sun  shine 
i>f  prosperity,  you  haVe  chosen  to  weather 
the 'Storms  df  adtcrsity,  folded  in  Uia 
mantle  of  uitcgiit^*.  ' 

At    one   tir^c   ibe    object    of    gcn^rtl 
pdium^  iaauUe4  ^i  ^^  iQuic^kU4  asMl  m^* 
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aided  pcoplt^  f «i»  shrniik  not  fi  om  the 
leld  ot  duty  to  stfili  po{i«Ur  appiaa^e. 
iut  at  )cngib«  in  a  great  measure 
hrough  your  ini»ti  umentality*  tlie  eye« 
»f  llie  people  are  npeuad,  their  burdeas 
lave  niddutheiQ  ft-el,  and  ther^  feelings 
»ave  enfighteoed  their  understm^ditri^S. 
Vbey  MOW  see  their  real  frif  nds,  uod  are 
^aady  CO  offer  their  tribute  of  f  tatitude  to 
irou.  For  your  recent  conduct,  Cur  your 
dmi  stand  m  defence  of  the  liberties  and 
ri|;tiU  of  Britous  accept  our  unqualified 


tbanbi.  Btit  gratify  log  &«tb«  supv^ssittfi  ^ 
of  the  approbation  of  youn  Ctdlow  sulyects 
must  ne'ccHiiSrily  be  to  your  feelings,  we 
trust  that  yoo  -possess  a  much  higher 
source  of  gratificartioo  in  tb«  approbftioa 
of  your  own  conscience.  Qo  on  sir, 
in  your  honourable  career,  no  effort  ib 
IohL  I«etuN9  not  io  thris  iu^anee  suffs^ 
disappointment.  So  shall  the  virtuuua 
part  of  your  fellow  subjects  reveia  an4 
love  you,  and  the  blessing  of  hint  that  w«i 
ready  to  perish,  bhalt  come  vpou  you. 


MILITARY  EXPEDITIONS. 
Setrt  by  Bogtaod  t^tbe  contuient  of  Europe,  from  the  comtnencement  of  the  War  be- 
twixt Great  Brilain  and  Pmnct,  in  1793,  to  the  present  period. 
"We  have  taken  the  paius  to  dniw«  into  one  point  of  view,  a  history  of  the  m'ttxUtf 
expeditions  sent  fi^Mn  this  country  to  the  Continent,  withia  (he  last  sixteen  years.— 

Globi* 
piTT  ADMINISTRATION. 

'!      SXrtOVf  KIK  Te  rtANCE. 

WUra  i*rit>«>7ety.  1799,  |  iAi\eA^*^iUr  a  less  of  98,000  men,  a  Ad  ati  imsti^s^ 

<:ofl|WWid»r-t^Diike  of*  Yerfc»  qaa^tny  ef  eanttm^  and  storen,  the  wreck  of  the  army 

Fovde^SAtOUO  ttMu,  rSTturMed  to  Engtand,  in  March  1795. 

Otjedt-^fc^Cettfeost  of  Vrance,  \ 

SKCOND  fXMDITION  T*  VII AtfCfe. 

Pailed^Could  not  effect  a  kndinrin  Bntattny  ;  sailed 
to  Oscend  i  and  shared  .the  fortpoe's  of  the  I>uke  of 
Voik'$  ilUfated  army. 


AVhensent— May  1794, 
CoiHmandei^— Earl  Moira, 
Fore — 10,000  troops, 

Ohj^ci>*^RaesabtishaieBt 
royalty  in  BrHaen^i 


tJtrtofTron  fo  ^Vf jitt4^!v. 

I  PMrl6d<^J4t 


When  sent— June  1795,  |  PMri6d<^j4tlls  nf  the  Aighwemifmrnt  army  were  lost. 

Commander— M.  P«isa3^,r        ito.eth^r  with  70,<*00  stand  of  arms,  magazines,  and 
Fofce-^  13»(KM)  tmop5|  I  ciotftrng  for  40,0,00  men/a  large  sum  in  specie,  aod  6 

Object— *topei>etrau  to  PerifK   {  si?ip»«i<*hiy  ladtn. 

piasT  ixrcDiTiuN  to  hqlpahv. 


When  sent— May  I79S, 
Commander'-General  Coote, 
Fori*e  U,00  troops. 
Object— to  destroy  the  neviga 
ttoe  of  Holland,  &c. 

SCCOSO  KtPEOlTlON  TO^OLIA^P 

IVIwfi  sent— August  1799, 
Com«uinder»— Onke  of    York 

and  generals  Hermann  and 

fissen, 

and 


FnileJ— »he  work.s  of  the  Bruges  canal  were  blown 
up,  and  required  seme  weeks  repair,  But  general 
Coote  and  his  army  fel}  ipto'the  hands  of  the  enemy. 


Force— 27,000  English, 
20,000  Russians. 

Object— Hit^liveraLce  of 
rope. 


Eu- 


Failed — Lost  nearly  half' the  <imit,  and  entered  into 
a  capitulation  uTi  the  18th  of  Octol^er,  whereby  the 
Duke  agreed,  on  conditi<  n  of  bein^  alldwed  to  re-em- 
bark, to  liberate  8000  French  and  Batarians,  then, 
prisoners  in  England. 


FOX  ADMINISTRATION. 

HXFtDlTlUK  to  ITALY. 

'•'ailed  in  the  object,  but  sncreededin  vdnqnlsbing  a 
French  army  of  7600  men,  4000  of  whom  were  either 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prmoners. 


When  sent— July  1806, 
Commander— Sir  J.  Stuart, 
Force— 5000  troops, 
Object— expolbion       of       the 
Ffencb  ffom  Italjr, 

PORTLAND  ADMINiSFBATION. 

EXPEDITION  To  COPENHAGEN. 

When  fflH-**^Angttst  1807.  j  Succtedtd— England,  while  in  a  state  of    prbfoaod 

Comtnnnder-^tord  Citthcai-t,    j  peace  with  Denmark,  bombarded  her  capital ;    set 
foifti^'  'gO^W)  loldttrs^  I  fire  to  htr  metropolis^   killed  Vast  numbers  of  inh** 
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Doeumints^ 


£Juft# 


Oltitrr— 40  obttin  pOfMsiion  of    biUntt ;    burnt  «fowa  400  liott«M  ;  took  from  lH>r  15 
the  flaiiisli  fleeu  ships  of  th«  line,  15  frigatf s  6  brigs,aod  9>  frun-boats, 

besides   Te^MsIs  on  the  stocks,  to^etlier  wiUi  bavsI 
ktores,  to  the  amount  of  20,000  tons. 
**  That  which  is  morally  wrong,  cannot  be  politically  right.**         Fox. 


When  sent — May  1808,. 
rrtnimander— Sii  J.  Moore, 
Fiwce— I4,0<)U  troops 
Objert — to  aid  Sweden  against 
Kuasia, 


BXrtOITIOMTO  SWEPIW* 


PaiM— GufitavQs,  put  S(r  John  Mo(^  under  arrart ; 
he  tscaped  with  dtfAculty;  and  his  army,  after  rc- 
oiainlni^  on  board  tlie  traatporta  aoveral  wvelu,  re* 
turned  to  £iigland* 


When  sent— July  1808, 
Comwaiider— Sir  A.  Wellosley, 
Force— 10,000  trxiOps 
Object*  to  assist  SpsiOt 


rrasT  ExrcDmoN  to  sfaik. 
The  Junta  of   Oallioia 


daelined  the  proffered  a$« 
sitttance,  assertion  that  thay  wanted  not  men,  bat 
merely  arms,  aininanitioo»  «nd  mouay  :  adriaed  Sir 
Arthur  to  pioc«sd  to  FortogaU' 


FIRST  EXPEDITION  TO  ^OllTVtAU 


When  sent— August  1808, 

Commander— Sii  A.  Wellesley ; 
superseded  by  Str  Harry  Bnr- 
rard  !  superseded  by  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple! 

Force — ^27,000  troops, 

Object«»t£x  pulsion  of  the 
French  t'roiD  the  peaitvsula. 


FaUed— The  ciimpaiirn  wbidh  produced  tli«  vi 
of  Vtmiera,  waa  tenuinaitod  by  tbe  meaorable 
▼entioo'  of  Ciiitra.    T%e  FrilnHi  army  was  aont 
in  safoty,  and  the  principal -^Mt  of  tbe  Brittvb  arm^ 
Tbe  remnant  of  oar  I6cc€a  seb« 


was  sent  to  Sp^iw. 

sequeutly  guttled  Portugal  on  the  adv; 

Freocb. 


Mn^m  %jl  tbe 


ficoND  BzyipmeN  TO  BPArir^ 


When  sent— Nnr.JgOR. 
Comroandcfw-Sir  J.  |doore« 
Force— *28, 000  troop* 
0^}ect>— expulsiou      of       the 
French  irom  Spain, 


Fei|ed«-The  Rngltsh  arm^  adranced  froQi  tbe  eoasi, 
into  tbe  interior  «>f  Spain,  but  lioftiog  tbe mseWes  av 
liopportcd  by  tbe  <*  Unnreftal  Spsiniab  Nation,**  nnd 
the  French  armiea  advancing  upon  ih«m,  they  weie 
obliged  to  retreat  to  tbe  coast,,  and  fiaelly  ro-embaili 
at  Coiuo|ia,  where  Uieir  gallant  cninmander  fell :  l-3d 
of  his  army  having  perished  by  famine  «od  tbe 
sword* 


FURTHBE  BXPBOl  riOKS  TO  POSTVOAL  AVP  SPAIIT. 


When  v/it—  April  1809, 
Cooimatider-r— Sir  A.  Welfesley, 
Force— 34).<>00      i.uop<      (the 

iiuuiber  ask**/!!}  by  Sir  Arthur, 

to  >]rive  IX^  ^ft^h  out  of  the 

penini<uU  ) 
OUjicl— the     ije^rerance     of 

Suaiii, 


Failed—Sir  Arthur  baring  penetrated  io  Talarers, 
obtained  a  problematical  victory  over  Joseph  Bona- 
parte ;  but  beinic  ill*sapportcd  by  tbe  Speo^i^b  ar^ 
mies,  and  reduced  to  great  eictremitie^  for  want  of 
provisions,  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  junta,  and  the 
want  ot  cordiality  in  the  people,  was  obliged  to  retreat 
and  has  arrived  at  Elvas,  on  the  frontier  of  Portagal* 
His  army  i>  greatly  reduced  in  uumbers, 
counts  say  to  ld»000. 


When  sent — June  1809, 
<*ontmAnder — Sir  J.  Muafi, 
forcL — 1 8,000  i«  oops, 
Ob^ect3^it«i:>iou  ip  favour  o^ 
Austria, 


IX^EDlTIOfr   TO  ISCNU  AND  PaOCfDA.  ^ 

Failed — Took  possession  of  tbe  islands,  which  he.  e^. 
lerwards  abandoned  iritbout  having  detained  or  with* 
diawn  any  partot  tbe  French  force  from  tbe  Danube. 


When  sent— August  1809, 

Coommnder  harl  Cbarliatn, 

FofCtr— 50,000  troops, 

IVbject— diversion  in  favour  of 
A  istria,  find  the  destruction 
'>f  the  entioy's  fleet  at  A.it- 


TatKD  gXTEOlTlON  TO  HOLLA !«». 

Failed>p<-The  expedition  was  not  diapatcbed  till  ihe. 
armistice  of  the  l^ih  of  July  had  terminated  tbe  coo* 
test  between  France  ai«d  Austria.  Ketorned  with 
10,00'J  sick,  without  attempting  any  operatum  efeaiast 
tbe  fleet  at  Antwerp.  Obtaii>ed  po»essio«  of  Wal« 
cheren  and  Beveland,  the  latter  of  which  pl^Cff  .1^ 
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BRITISIL 


Alo^tctj  has t>eeDt4t|ely  formed  at 
liyerpoQl,  for  pineYentt&g.waotoo  cruei* 
JLy  to  brute  aoiiBak.     At   tbrir  lint 
gmerai  mtetiog  they  appointed  a  coni'^ 
ittiUceto  prepare  ao  aocouot  or  Hit 
objects  of  tbe  societVt  and  of  the  modes 
wliich  tliey  might  deem  best  fitted  to 
secure  the  accomplishment  of   thoie 
objects ;  and  this  committee  accordiw* 
Jy  presented  a  report ;  of  which  the 
lollowinff  isthesub>Unce:  **i  he  great 
oUject  of  the  society  is,    to  meliorate 
tUt  slate  of  brute  autmaUt  bv  prevent* 
ing  those  suifenogs  which. they  onne^ 
ccssahiv  ex4>ei  ience  at  the    hand  of 
iiMn«    Vour  committee  judge  that  you 
may  aim  to  accomplish  this  object  m 
t MO  ways.     I.  By  the  exercise  of  co- 
ercion with  respect  to  those  who  are 
guilty  of   crueky    to    brute  animaU, 
2.   Bv  tiie  dilTusion  of  such  principles 
and  reeli>>gs  as  stiall   be  inccmpatible 
with  the  existence  of  that  spirit  whence 
crueiiy    to  aniraals. originates.     The 
coeccKNi   exercised  may  be  of  three 
toru;  that  of  the  laws,  that  of  shame, 
and  that  of  individual  discountenance. 
For  one  of  thetfiecies  of  cruelty  to- 
yij^ik  brute  animals,   existing  in  this 
town  (we   mean    the   overioading  of 
carters'  horses)  the  law  has  provxied 
a  remedy.    Ail  that  your  cotnmittee, 
therefore,  judge  to  be  needful  tor  the 
removal  o(  tim  evil,    i»  the  due  en* 
forceaient  of  tiie  law.  The  sense  ot  bhaine 
jnay  they  think,    be  turned  to  good 
9OQ0untijithe  service  of  this  society. 
A  man  may  be  perfectly  ind liferent  to 
t|ie  sutferiiigs  of   brute  animals,  who 
loay,  nevertiieless,  dread  that  the  pub-. 
1^  should  talk  of  his  crueUy.     Your* 
cpmmittee  propose,  therefore,  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  (ot  the  pur-.* 
pose  or.  enqHiring  into  repocted  cases  * 
of  cruelty,  and  of  pul)lishing  the  ac- 
counts or  tbem   (wheo-  the  fscts  are 
well  esUblished)  in  the  papers  of  the 
day.     They    recommend    that   your 
statement  should  wear  an  official  form  : 
tbe  credit  which  they  would  receive 
woutd  be  pruportioned,  of  course,  to 
tiie  opinion  entertaiued  by  the  public 
of  your  reporting  committee.  Cases  of  a 
m«^  dagicious  a4lure  tuigbt.oocasional'y 


occur,  hi  which  it  mTght  be  advis^abte 
4o  ptiblmli  tiie  names  of  tbe  parlieiS 
•in  general,  however,  your  committee 
think  that  this  step  would  not  be  re- 
quisite. InOividuai  discountenance  may 
be  manilested  in  diO'erait  ways:  iii 
cv^ry  mode  in  whiph  such  discounter 
nance  can  be  ^iven  by  you.  severally, 
to  acts  of  crueUy,  in  every  such  mo<ie 
do  youc  committee  recommend  ihtft 
it  be  shewo.  But  what  t  tey  uouid 
particularly  recommeud  to  you  at  th:s 
time,  as  applying  an  especial  remedy 
to  pirticular  evils  which  they  liave  in 
view,  is  (liitcountenance  in  the  way  of 
trade.  ']  here  are  some  tradesmen,  as 
your  committee  think,  whose  vcty 
gain  is  derived  from  brute  animals, 
whfo  are  frequently  or  habitually  care* 
less  respecting  the  sufferings  of  their 
beasts ;  and  of  some  of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  niiserv  of  the  beasts 
subjected  to  them,  is  almost  a  neces- 
sary result  of  their  peculiar  mode  of 
eonductmg  their  business.  Your  com. 
mKtee  suggest  to  you,  in  your  indi- 
vidual  capacities,  that  where  j  you 
have  occasion  to  employ  tradesmen 
of  such  classes,  the  consideration  of 
the  manner  in  which  diderent  Indivi- 
duals among  them  treat  thoir  beasts, 
sliould  have  great  weight  with  you  in 
your  decision,  a^  to  which  of  those  trades- 
men you  employ:  'l!hey.  think  to  that 
where  fair  occasions  occur,  the  g'niuiul 
of  pretcrence  should  be  distuicily 
stated;  othtrr^Aise  that  connexion  may* 
not  be  observed  between  the  offence 
and  the  consequence,  tbe  observatiuu 
of /which  it  necesiary  to  the  securing 
oi  its  full' Operation  to  your  conduct. 
The  abUiCH  which  have'  appea^d  to ' 
jr^nr  committee  to  be  most  prevsdei.t 
lu  this  vtoKTii,  and  to  caH  for  the  mo^t 
immediate  attention,  and  to  whicu 
they  wvotd  appty  sorte  of  the  above- 
stated  .principles  of  redress,  are  those 
praciiied  by  carter*  and  by  butciirr». 
Concerning  carters,  they  have  tol  1 
you  thai  tiiey  mean,  et  the  cK>se  of 
thisftpMrlh  to  submit  to  you  a  re- 
solution, i  iie  cruelties  of  l#at«:iiers 
are  displayed,  cliietly  when  they  arc 
driving  tbeir  beasts  into  or  through  liiC 
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totrn  One  of  your  comipittee  law 
a  sheep  wiih  one  of  its  horns  torn  out 
of  the  socket,  stated  by  tlie  popuiace 
to  have  been  beaten  or  wrestec!  out 
by  the  driver,  'ihe  practice  of cui- 
\mg  ihe  iieelHend^iit  of  sbeep  before 
they  eater,  the  town,  ui  order 
that  the  drivers  may  have  less  trouble 
with  them  in  pase^ng  through  the  stceets 
(a  )tractice,  the  ^Ueged  necessity  for 
which  would  be  removed  by  the  emr 
ploying  pi  a  larger  oumbcrol  drivers) 
IS,  }our  coininitue  have  reason  4obe' 
iieve,  by  no  means  uncommon,  buch 
things,  call,  as  tliey  conceive,  for  Ihe 
animadversion  of  those  who  are  .oe* 
9iruus  to  le»»en  the  sufierings  of  brute 
aninifils  ;  and,  in  llieir  pret»«iut  upoer* 
tainly  ,cf  the  disposiiiou  of  the  laws 
as  to  sucli  practices,  your  comu^iiee 
do  stroogiy  recommend  it  to  the  indi* 
vidiials  ot  the  society,  to  shew  their 
di!ia|)prpbatioa  pf  those  who  per^jelra^e 
or  authorii^e  the^n,  by  withoMicrg 
from  them  their  support  in  the  way  erf 
trade,  'i  he  ptiier  part  of  their  pJan; 
Yiz.  the  ditTusioi)  of  such  a  ^rit  at 
shouUl  be  incompalibjk  witlt  tlieapirk 
aA  cruelly  to  animals,  might  be  eftecb* 
ed  by  |)Vibtishing,  in  a  cheap  furmy 
))ooks  wculcating  principle*of  gentleaesa 
towards  the  brute  part  of  tiie  creation. 
In  this  mode,  they  conceive  tiiat  great 
cood  might  \4t,  done,  especiaiiy  by 
the  in6uei4;e  produced  on  ihe  mimts 
t)f  the  young.  Jt  appears  eapeciaily 
desireable  (hat  v  hilst  you  set  forth  to 
the  public  a  detioitiou  of  your  'Ob* 
jects,  you  should  also  gite  aoine 
pledge  Oslo  the  spiruxyf  your  future 
proci  ediugi.  'ihey  i^ouUl  propose, 
ihercfgre,  that  }ou -should,  tcom  the 
very  beg  Inn  ji^,  disclaiui  all  those  mean 
an  I  deceptions  i\Ets»  by  which  Bieu 
oftep  g^n  iutehigfii^ce  ;  all  cnQoumger 
ineut  to  .caves  droppf rsy  .to  creeping- 
er.quirerst  Ao  m^^u  wJm>  wear  Uie^eiu- 
Miaiice  of  fr)ef>^&hip  ia  Aider  ithat  they - 
may     idi,e  .  pipte    eQi^ually   betisay. . 


Tliey  propose  also,  that,  in  animad- 
vert mg  on  the  abuse  which  may  be 
brougi)t  to  light  aroUnd  you.  you 
should  not  confine)  our  remarks  to  the 
ooor.  Ihe  duty  to  be  tender  to  tb< 
inlerior  ereatUKs^  they  hold  t<jbe  oIj- 
-lig^tory  4m  men  of  eyevy  rank;  ami 
a  rich  roan,  m\\o  waato»ly  «liuse«  tiii 
power  over  a  bnMe  animal,  Might, they 
couceive^  tlte  more  especially  te  be 
An  object  of  censure,  beeatisehW  ex* 
ample  aiayo}>erate  the  more  Isrf^/ 
as  asu|)po»ed  warrant,  in  yourMMlV* 
•▼idual  cajjacaties,  they  woukl  recooi* 
saend  to  )ou.  that  you  should  expel 
the  spijti  of  cruelty  altegetlier  from 
^our  own  bouseb;  that  you  should  al- 
Um  nwie  of  those  pracHc^es  to  exist 
within  the  range  of  your  iMl«eiK)e,hy 
which  brtiie  animals  are  m^de  t«> 
suffer  pain,  either  for  the  nw^re  amuse- 
ment of  nien,  4)r  for  the  gralilication 
of  a  paaiper^d  hixery.  I^stty,  they 
rccommenfl  it  to  you.  both  imJi? idu. 
ally  andcollectiveiif ,  that  in  pursuing  the 
objects  of  your  association,  you  sbeuid 
display  %lie  gveaiest  steaii'mess  aiui 
calinnets;  eftptdally  that  you  should 
in  every  iiwtance,  tie  on  the  purest 
gronack  convinced  of  the  ex'isfenee  of 
an  evil,  before  you  prefer  a  com plahrt. 
'lliere  is  soch  a  thing  as  intemperance 
ia  benevolence,  ami  the  virtue  rtay 
be  ^degraded  in  the  pubhc '  esfimatioH, 
and  vendei^  fruitless  in  its  efforts, 
by  a  union  with  precipitancy  ofjudf^ 
meut.  WhiUr  the  hope  IM  tKe 
members  of  fhif  society  wilt  keep 
tliemse^ves  aHve  to  the  objects  of  tl.e 
association,  and  omit  no  rational  »r 
manly  mode  of  promotiM||  Itiose  ob- 
jects, tliey  also  express  tlfC  hope  tfeat 
no  plan  may  be  adopted  whirb  nwy 
carry  with  it  a  Iri«iet1ng  of  eMcrtfon, 
and  v^^h  4nay  justly  subject  ttie  so- 
ciety to  any  portion  of  that  tepvoaih 
which  many  may,  at  the  ^rsllliMngr 
be  dispuiea4o  alhx  toi  it,  therepfoafeh 
of  being  "fntoloutaudxvMii^J^VK* 
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,  «uT«a. 

4/arr/4fe*....Mr.  J.  M<Grath"tu   Miss 
M'  Mow«:W  iHiih  «»t'  .Li>Aurrt« 

Wr.  p,  ^r^^^  G«|imiaiid€r%f  Ihe  hrif  - 
N^l>ruQ«,pf  >\w  Vqr^  ttt  AAim  ^iackf 
w«H>d  of"  Bei'r«Kt. 

fiill  S.  StoU,  esq.  of  Dromore,  to  Miss 


K.  Magen It ifi,  daughter  of  thet^te  D.,Ma- 
g^nnis,  esq.  of  Annesvale. 

'  Mr.  W:  Gaad>h^,  to  Mi»t  tiM  of  tB^^ 
fa».i. 

;M:r«  Daitay.Of  >fi»agh,  to  Uiu  ilairef 
fiallycastle. 
The  Rev.  James  Straofc  Rotsoo^sot. 
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%l>e  Bi^tbop  of  Clonfert,  to  Mis«  Hes^y  Sin- 
daire,  datighttr  of  the  late  VV.  Siuclaire,. 

«^. 

Mr.  J.  Thompson  of  Londonderry,  to 
^iss  Kinke^d. 

iJM//r*....?«r.  J.  Maine,  of  He]fa«t. 

Mrs,  J.  Morris,  \?ite  of  W.  Morris, 
^M).  ol  the  Derry  militia, 

Mr.  J.  Cochran  of  Arniieifii. 

Miss  R  Camphell  of  Armagh. 

Mr.  W^.  Dinsmore  of  Munow,  county 
J)une7aU. 

AC  MaRherafelt,  Mrs.  R.  Ashe,  aged  75 
Vfidoiiv  oi  the  late  R^v.  T.  Ashe. 

Mr.  Eerman  Verdenhtlm  of  London- 
derry. 

At  Kiiittore,  on  Friday  the  f  5th  instant 
in  the  26th  year  of  bis  ajc,  Richard  Ken- 
nedy, M.O.  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy of  that'  place.  Amidst  the  numbers 
urbo  attended  the  funeral,  there  were  few 
who  seemed  not  more  than  usually  af- 
fected. Thif  soleiiin,  this  awful  procession 
which  speaks  tu  man,  telling  bim  in  the 
moat  impre^ivf  lansfuage,  the  vanity  of 
all  human  pursuits,  custom  has  niad^  a 
ceremony  almost  unconnected  with  one 
melancholy  thought,  in  the'minds  of  the 
hefdJess  multitude ;  they  lao^^h,  they  talk, 
and  convey  wiih  a  slow  pace,  the  only 
aeinblance  of  grief,  to  the  silent  tomb  the 
remit  ins  of  those  whose  hiuds  were  never  • 
extended  to  distress  but  to  mitigate  the 
pangs  of  the  sufferer,  whose  eloqiu:nce  wus 
never  exerted  but  in  behalf  of  injured  vn-- 
tne,  or  to  confer  benefits  on  their  fellow  ci- 
tix^ns,  and  whose  rectitude  of  principle 
made  the  vicious  ashan.cd  in  their  pre*  . 
sene«,  and  respect  virtue  though  they 
would  not  imitate  their  acts. 

At  the  funeral  of  Mr  Richard  Kennedy, 
people  seemed  to  feel  that  awful  sensation, 
which  often  strikes  tbe  most  thoughtless, 
when  they  behold  a  young  person  couvty- 
ed  to  tbe  dark  and  silent  tomb.  Cot  off 
in  early  youth,  while  pleasure  dances  be- 
fore, and  the  virtues  alone  appear,  hope 
paints  the  picture  of  future  days  in'  the 
most  fascinating  colours,  but  death  with 
an  indiscnminatiug  band  sweeps  over  the 
canvas,  and  leaves  a  sp.if'e  fur  other 
painters  and  ff*r  another  subjects 

In  order  to  prepare  him%t-»f  for  the  pro- 
fession of  physii',  he  studied  with  arOo'ir 
in  Dublin,  Riiinburgb,  and  London,  the 
usual  departnrteuts  of  science,  and  in  the 
Academic  hills  imbibed  that  taste  for 
knowled^re  which  led  him  over  tbe  mouu- 
tain  wilds  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ire- 
Und. 

His  knowledge  of  chemistry,  minera- 
logy, and  botany  was  extensive,  and  had 
the  shaft  of  death  spaced  him  a  few  years, 
l^is  country,  ^nd  bis  friends  might  have 
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been  pleased  with  hearing  of  hi^  extend- 
iiig  fame,  for  truly  may  it  be  suid  that  in 
him  science  has  lust  a  sincere  votary,  and 
one  well  calru'.ited  lo  Ulustrate  the  natu- 
ral history  of  Irt^Iand,  a  country  so  lontc 
neglrcted,  and  so  peculiarly  ujtere«ting  to 
oil  who  study   tbe  productions  of  nalurt, 

A<  a  son,  he  displayed  that  attachmf-nt 
to  his  parents  which  impresstd  upon  the 
hiind  of  the  observer,  tbe  idea  of  a  pe- 
culiar amiability  of  disposition,  a  rever* 
ence  for  their  opinions,  was  his  coustant 
guide. 

Sucb  was  this  young  man,  whom  the 
hand  of  death  has  snatchtd  from  on,  tnd 
were  the  ftreljngs  of  a  frien'l  to  wi»«<?tr  the 
veil  of  modesty  was  lifted,  allowed  to  float 
on  the  full  tide  of  panegyric,  mucti  more 
might  be  said  in  praise  of  this  virtuous  and 
enlightened  r!jaracier. 

**  DcKp  is  the  sleep  of  the  dead  ,  low 
their  pillow  of  dust.  No  mor«  shall  he 
hear  tby  voice ;  no  more  awake  at  thy 
call.  When  shfill  it  be  mv)rn  in  the  grave, 
tobid  tbe  slumbi'rer  awake.'*     . 

LEIN.^TBR. 

Mnrria^fs,.,  T.  Armstrong,  esq.  of  .41- 
tavinn,Que^n*8  county,  to  Miss  Cornelius, 
dauflrh'itr  of  Henry  Cornelius,  esq. 

Mr.  K.  South,  to  Mis^  E.  Tracy,  both 
of  Dublin. 

Thomas  Taylor,  e«<q.  of  Dublin  castle, 
to  Miss  Reberca  Rogers,  dausrhter  ot  tho 
He  v.  Wilham  Rogers,  late  of  Su  Paul'*, 
Publio. 

Z.  D.  Williams,  esq.  to  Miss  Mary 
Gibtoo,  of  Surtard  street,  Dublin 

Mr.  J^mes  Cosligan,  of  South  Great 
George»s-siieet,  Dublin,  to  M»ss  Smyth  of 
North  Kiiig-streiet. 

At  Oallen,  King's  co.  John  Matthewa 
Jessop.  .es<2.  to  Mi»s  Horn  of  GalUu. 

Dc^f/Aj.  ..Rev.  Richard  Joice,  of  St- 
Patrick's  chapel  hou^e,  Dublin. 

Miss  Eliza  ijodi^sop  of  Buckingbam- 
6treet. 

Mrs.  Willis,  of  Truiity -street,  aged  63 

Mrs.  Hay,  wife  of  David  Hay,  esq.  de- 
puty barrack  tiiHstcr,  I>(jb:in. 

At  NorthCuiubi'rlnnd-strtet, Mrs. Anne 
Ford,  widow  of  Rocer  Ford,  essq. 

At  Kilkenny,  Mrs.  iJartoi)/  widow  of 
the  late  John  Barton,  esq. 

Mrs  MtHrum,  aged  88,  mother  t^  Mrs. 
Lord,  C«p«l- street. 

At  Leeson  street,  Jos«>ph  Cooke,  esq. 

^  MU>fSTER. 

Af/rrriae«.... Jacob  Mark,  esq.  of  Cork, 
to  Miss  Kliza  Godfrey,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Godfrey,  of  BushAeld,  county 
Kerry. 

James  FitZRerald  Massey,  esq.  jun.  to 
Miss  Dunscombe.  of  Limerick. 

*•     **  ^  uigiiizea  Dy  ^»^jv>'vy'3^iv^ 
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from  Ma^  40,  till  June  to,  18io. 

SiwckIb^C  Report,  the  weather  ha«  been  very  diy,  and  extremely  unfaTOurmblc 
to  vegetation  ;  the  partial  taint  that  have  lately  fallen  have  been  of  considr table 
use  to  the  ciops  in  neveral  districts  whers  they  fill  in  any  great  quantity',  but  In 
ftome  paits  of  the  country,  there  has  l>een  so  little  rain,  that  the  flax  and  CK>r« 
crops  look  cxtumely  ill^ihc  grass  g<our>d  has  suffered  much  by  the  droughty 
and  some  v^'  P'*^  1^^^<^  ^^^  obhged  to  turn  their  cattle  into  the  mc«do«r»  for 
i^ant  of  other  sustenance,  the  effects  of  which,  they  ^iil  severely  feel  in  the  ea- 
iuing  v?inter,  but  which  might  have  been  ptevented.by  laying  down  ft  por*ioii  of 
their  land  in  clover  and  rye  i^iass,  which  would  have  farfiithcd  them  witb  aA 
ample  and  timely  supply    ot  green  food  for  their  cattle. 

At  It  is  now  ptetty  evident  that  the  hay  crops  will  be  deficient,  tod  tbe  oftCi 
short,  thete  is  much  reason  to  expect  a  scarcity  of  fodder,  the  farmeiB  •n^ 
tberetore  to  be  careful  of  their  stiaw  in  the  eaily  part  of  the  winter,  ta  ^rcrcm 
as  much  as  possible  the  consequence  of  the   ^ant  ot  it  in  spiing. 

In  ttrveral  pans  of  the  country,  th«  wheat  ciopi  ft^e  complained  of  aa  brins 
thiiv,  and  small  eared,  the  long  continuance  ot  dry  weather  immediately  after 
an  exceeding  wrt  spring,  bound  up  the  toil,,  and  prevented  the  toots  of  the  wrfacmc 
fiom  tellering,  or  stooling  at  it  is  generally  termed,  aod  there  it  tome  tratauft 
for  thinking  it  will  not  prave  as  productive  a  crop,  as  its  appearance  at  an  cajlier 
pait  ot  the  season  gave  grounds  to  expect;  there  is  however  tome  variaty  oi  acnti- 
mrnt  on  the  subject  occasioned  by  the  ditfeient  prospects  in  diflerent  quartets  of  Che 
country. 

A  few  weekt  more  will  enable  us  to  decide  with  greater  ceitainty  on  tbe  gea^rml 
probable  result^  -^^ 

COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 

Bt  late  accounts  from  the  United  Statesof  North  America,  vtre  find  that  the  non- 
intercourse  act  has  been  suspended  hj  their  legislature,  except  in  the  case  of  one  of 
the  belligerent  powers  rescinding  their  decrees,  and  then  it  is  to  he  in  force  against 
the  other.  Thus  lor  a  time  their  ports  are  once  more  open,  but  how  long  this  case 
may  continae  is  intolvedin  thsit  uncertainty,  which  by  a  series  of  mutual  bmnders  bat 
Utterly  characterized  our  political  relations  with  that  country.  If  thd  fiee  inter* 
course  should  continue,  our  merchants  will  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  an  outlet 
for  our  manufactures,  which  have  latterly  been  accumulating  in  warehouses,  both  at 
homi^  xq4  abroad,  with  very  small  demand  for  them.  The  regular  sales  in  Itnena 
have  latterly  be?n  very  small,  and  buyers  have  been  on  the  waich  lor 'what  in  L.011- 
don,  are  technically  denominated  jobs,  when  the  sellers  are  forced  to  sell  at  whatever 
prices  the  market  will  afibrd.  In  Ireland  the  cotton  trade  is  in  a  state  of  the  deepest 
depression,  while  io  Great  Britain  it  is  in  a  state  of  greater  activity,  partly  owin^  to 
their  more  close  vicinity  to  the  continent,  aided  by  the  large  capitals  of  their  mer- 
chants, by  which  the  fabrics  of  cotton  ^re  forcea  into  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  even  as  report  states,  into  the  very  city  of  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  prohibito- 
ry decrees  of  Bonapiirre,  who  is  either  unsLble  to  exclude  them,  or  politicly  winks  at 
their  admisiiioo.  Another  cause  of  the  more  favourable  state  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture in  England  and  Scotland,  may  also  be  referred  to  their  improved  machinery,  by 
which  the  cost  oi  labour  is  abridged.  It  is  asserted  that  many  of  their  calicoes  are 
wrought  in  double  looms,  and  by  this  contrivance  the  labour  of  the  weaver  it  much 
store  productive. 

The  depressed  state  of  our  trade  it  evinced  by  the  general  joy  at 
the  partial  reconciliation  with  America:  if  we  are  permanently  reueved 
|rom  the  heavy  presf^ure  brought  on  through  the  system  of  c<  mmercial  hostility,  tbe 
Q?cr-burthcned  springs  of  trade,  may  be  expected  to  resume  in  a  degree  some  of  their 
fc.rmer  elasticity,  and  enable  us  to  liearfora  time  Our  enormous  load  of  taxation,  and 
the  m^ny  evils  of  our  paper  currency.  Thus  the  day  6f  reckoning  may  be  delayed 
a  little  longer,  but  sooner  or  later  in  our  conunercial  and  poUtical  concerns  a  crisis 
may  be  expected,  to  which  the  prudent  look  forward,  with  atudety  and  alaraiw*- 
We  have  latterly  been  alanned  by  private  bankruptcies.  What  may  be  the  distresses 
Attendant  on  a  national  catastropne?  Like  a  wasting  expense,  of  an  improvitkat  in* 
ifavidual,  there  has  been  in  our  public  expenditure,  much  prodigal  expense,  and 
thoughtless  anticipation  of  fliture  revenue.  W^  know  that  to  run  profusely  in  debt 
i$  the  ruin  of  iadltidUiilf»  and  may  wc  aot  anticipate  A  ttmilar  fatal  result  to  puUie 
pfOdigaiiry? 

^  T  uigiiizea  Dy  ^^^jv^'v^p^iw 
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In  London,  Lit-efpoot^  Dublio,  Limerick,  :md  many^  of  Our  commercial  towns  at 
%eU  as  in  Belfast,  failures  have  agitated  the  trading  world.  Like  the  overthrow  of 
the  flimsj  materials  of  a  house  of  cards,  according  to  thetimile  of  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
or  like  to  the  slight  buildings  of  a  city,  where  one  house  props  another,  the  crash  has 
been  extensive,  and  some  have  fallen  victims  to  the  times  by  faults  not  their  own. — * 
But  in  comparison  of  the  few  brought  down  through  the  ei-rors  of  others,  the  ma- 
jority have  fallen  by  their  own  imprudence  and  carelessness.  In  addition  to  the  causes 
of  insolvency  Noticed  in  our  last  report,  the  wild  and  extravagant  spirit  of  »pecuia  - 
tion,  and  the  facility  given  to  this  diaposition  by  the  system  of  paper  currency,  it 
may  now  he  added  as  another  cause,  that  few  are  willing  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  increasing  presaure  of  the  times  and  rigidly  reduce  their  expenditure  within 
their  income.  If  this  wist  precaution  is  not  timely  taken,  an  uneasy,  agonizing  ap« 
pearance  of  show  may  be  kept  up,  and  independence,  nay  often  honesty  and  strict 
mugrity  of  principle  may  bf  sacri^ed,  before  tbosc  on  the  second  iloor,  will 
bring  their  minda  to  remove  to  the  third,  and  those  of  the  third  will  consent  to  ex- 
change their  lodgings  for  the  garret.  Yet  such  is  the  present  state  arising  from  the 
Vtight  of  taxation,  and  the  interruptions  of  trade,  all  which  evils  are  resolvable  into 
along  protracted,  and  destructive  >far,  that  necessity  imperiously  demands  a  redaction 
of  eocpeoses,  :>nd  in  many  cases  by  aqtin^  on  ^  diminished  and  contracted  scale,  to  avoid 
the  evils  of  poverry.  Among  the  evils  incident  to  this  sute  the  loss  of  a  virtuoua 
independence  is  the  most  to  be  depreciated,  and  against  which  the  man  of  honour,  in 
the  just  acceptation  of  tliat  often  abused  word,  should  by  every  honest  means  in  his 
power  scrupulously  guard  ^mseif  and  his  Camtly. 

To  live  within  mcome,  and  thua  to  secure  independence  is  our  prime  duty,  and 
atancU  high  in«the  catalogue  of  moral  virtues.  Let  incdme  be  large  or  small,  every 
one  .should  live  within  it*  We  should  not  then  meet  with  to  many  venal  states* 
men,  and  senators,  desperately  adventurous  merchanta,  or  overreaching  tradesmen* 
the  difficulties  of  pinching  circumstances  arising  from  too  great  expences  often 
drive  statesmen  to  barter  their  votes  and  their  consciences,  to  repair  their  imj>ro-* 
vidence,  merchants  to  overtrade  unnaturally,  to  iorce  profits,  to  equalize  expen^ 
diture.  lliey  al^  introduce  all  that  petty  warfare  in  our  every  day's  intercourse^ 
**  whose  minute  invasions  vex  the  private  scene/*  and  through  the  various  grada« 
tions  of  society  justify  the  remark  of  Dr.  Johouson,  that  although  he  found  man* 
kind  more  benevolent,  yet  they  were  less  just  than  he  expected.  Nothing  contri- 
butes more  to  a  departure  from  the  rule  of  strict  and  delicate  justice,  than  an 
indulgence  in  living  above  our  means. 

Some  shameful  and  disgraceful  instances  of  iorgery  have  latelv  appeared  in  the 
town  of  Belfast.  In  a  commerc^l  community  this  is  a  crime  of  great  magnitude, 
and  in  our  present  situation,  as  to  the  extension  of  paper,  the  facilities  and 
temptations  to  commit  it  are  greatly  multiplied.  Such  practices  not  being  sus- 
pactodf  were  less  liable  to  be  detected  in  the  first  attempts. 

The  Lagan  Canal  being  now  in  the  train  to  be  improved  by  a  company  formed 
for  ,«bat  purpose,  the  many  obstructions  to  an  expeditious  coareyance  by  it,  may 
probably  be  soon  removea.  Hitherto  its  benefits  to  the  couotry  hav«  not  been 
as  extensive,  as  a  trading  and  populous  district  jrequires. 

On  an  applicttion  from  the  merchants  of  Belfast,  they  have  been  informed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  that  licences  would  be  gi^ntdd  to  export  baril  la  and  potash  tt>  France, 
in  vessels  which  brought  wheat  from  that  country.  They  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  this  liberty  in  this  countrv  directly,  as  there  has  been  no  importation  of  grain 
wanting  here  from  France,  and  it  is  said  Bonaparte  has  lately  refused  licences  to 
export  wheat,  unless  part  of  the  cargoes  consists  in  wine  and  brandy.  The  en- 
tire system  of  licences  is  a  severe  check  on  trade,  and  is  an  elfect  arising  from  the 
wretched  plan  of  government  interfering  in  theafEiira  of  track,  by  their  Orders  in 
Council.  As  licences  are  managed,  thty  form  a  -pgwefAil  engine  Jn  the  hands  of 
government,  to. extend  their  iniluMice  among  the  trading  interests,  and  in  Loudon, 
they  are  often,  it  is  asserted,  made  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  securing  pariia- 
meotary  support  to  the  ministert 

A  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  have  been  investigating  the  present  state 
of  the  coinage  and  paper  currency.  They  have  given  in  a  report  which  we  have 
not  yet  seen,  but  we  understand,  they  in  opposition  to  the  voie  and  inclination  of 
the  ministier,  who  was  a  member  of  it,  have  recommended  that  after  the  space  of  two 
years,  the  national  banks  should  pay  their  notes  under  £5  in  s^cie.  D^et  this  report 
0f  the  bullion  committee  afford  a  gtimpse  of  a  rett;m  of  gold  in  our  currency  ^  Or 
may  we  not  rachar  expect  that  even  if  such  a  return  of  guineas  is  practicable,  nunia- 
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terial  finesse  ivill  previously  to  the  period  propoted  frustrate  so  salutsry' a  measure  ? 
it  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  more  than  doubtful,  that  our  national  banks  have  no 
fund  of  gold  to  answer  the  demaud  sucli  a  restoration  of  specie  payments  would  r^ 
quire. 

Exchange  in   Belfast  has  been  this  month  about  8 J-  for  bills  on  London,  and  dis- 
count on  bank-notes  is  now  reduced  to  about  1^  per  cent. 


NATURALIST'S  REPORT. 

From  May  20,  tiU  June  90. 
Let  no  presuming,  impious  railer  tax 
Creative  wisdom,  as  if  aujfht  was  formed 
In  vain,  or  not  for  admirable  ends. 

Thomson. 
f^BiHAPS  the  strongest  deviation  from  the  general  laws  of  nature,  is  exhibited  by 
the  common  Cuckoo,  which  visits  us  every  Springs  and  staying  but  a  few  months  re* 
tires,  after  its  monotonous  call  has  aroilsed  04ir  attention  to   the  progress  of  the  sea- 
soD«  and  raised  our  many  conjectures  to  unravel  her  mysterious   and  unnatural  con- 
duct    To  every  country  boy  it  is  well  known  that  the  cuckoo  attaches  to   herself 
immediately  after  her  arrival  an  attenduit,  and  a  nurse,  but  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
attachment  is  yet  unknown  ;   the  tit  lark,  the  wag-tail,  and  the  hedge  sparrow,  are 
most  commonly  the  birds  over  whom  this  apparent  magic  spell  is  thrown,  and  who  like 
human  hirelings  attend  to  this  foster  child  with  an  assiduity  unintefrupted  by   cares 
for  their  own  offspring  ;  that  this  is  the  constant  conduct  of  our  cuckoos   has  bcea 
ascertained  to  be  fact,  by  numerous,  and  well  authenticated  observations,   but  whe- 
ther more  young  are  reared  by  this  propensity  of  cuckoos  than  if  they  pursued  the 
ways  of  other  birds,  or  whether  it  is  in  order  to  allow  the  cuekoo  to  retire  and  propa- 
gate the  species  in  other  regions,  during  the  course  of  our  Northern  Summer,  has  cot 
been  a«certained ;  certain  it  however  is,  that  cuckoos  are  often  to  be  found,   even  in 
the  middle  of  September,  but  some  naturalists  say,  that  these  are  only  the  young  Eiirds 
of  the  season,  the  old  ones  having  retired  immediately  after  laying. 
May  21;  Common  Buck-bean  (Menyanthns  trifoliata)  flowering. 
25,  Yellow  Pontic  Azalea  (Asudea  Pontica)  flowering. 
25,  Common  Herrings  (Clupea  Harengus)  now  caught  on  our  coast. 
2b,  Fine  leaved  Poeony  (Pceonia  tenuifolia)  Cluster   Cherry  (Prunus  padus) 
Purple  Lilac  {Syrm^  Vulgaris)  and  bulbous  meadow  Crowfoot  (Ranun- 
culus bulbofcus)  flowering.     Ragwort  Moth  (Phalzna  Jacobea)  and  Drop- 
wort  Sphinx  (Sphinx  Filipendula)  appearing. 

27,  Red  Campion  (Lychnis  Dioica)  Yellow  f  impemel  (Lysimachia  nemomm) 
and  common  Hawthorn  (Cratcegus  Oiyacantha)  flowering. 

28,  Crimson  flowered  Peony  (Poeonia  peregriua)  flowering. 

30,  DWarf  Sunflower  (Cistus  Helianthemum)  and  Hypericum  Frutex  (Sptrcea 
Hypericifolia)  flowering. 

31,  White  Campion  (Lychuis.Vespertina)  and  Double  White  Narcissus  (Nar- 
cissus PoeticuA)  flowering. 

June  I,  Three  edged  Garlick  (Allium  triquetrum)  (Towering. 

2,  Silver-weed  (Potentilla  Anserina)  Rusty  leaved  Rose  bay  (Rhododendron  fer 
rueineum)  Pontic  Rosebay  (Rhododendron  Ponticum)  Naked  flowering  up- 
right Honeysuckle  (Azalea  nudiflora)  Yellow  Poppy  (Papaver  Cambricum) 
and  Oriental  Poppy  C Papaver  Orientale)  flowering. 

3,  Aconite  leaved  Cranesbill  (Geranium  Aconicifolios)  and  entire  leaved  Ptto- 
ny  /"Pceonia  Corralina)  flowering, 

4,  Wall  Hawkweed  (Hieracium  Murorum)  Maritime  Catchfly  (Silene  Mari- 
tima)  and  Ladies  finger  (Anthyllis  vulnerarta)  flowering. 

5,  Mouse  ear  Hawkweed  (Hieracium  Pilosella)  Water  Cresses  (Sisymbrium 
Nasturtium)  Flags  (Iris  Pseudo  Acorus)  and  Male  Orchis  (Orchia  maacula) 
flowering. 

7,  Water  Violet  (Hottonia  Palustris)  in  full  flower.  Irish  Rose  (Rosa  Hi- 
bernica)  Dark  red  thomless  rose  /"Rosa  pendulinay  Lahomum  /^Cytjsus 
Labumumy  Commim  Purple  Lilac  ^Syringa  Vulgaris,  var.y  Pertian  Lilac 
/'Syringa  Persicay  flowering. 

10, Fox  glovej/HDigitalls  purpurea^  and  Marsh  Orchis  ^Orchis  ladfolia^  flow- 
«ring. 

14,  Stri}>ed  barked  broom  ^Spartnm  striatum^  and  yellow  Rattle  ^hinanlhis 
Crista  Galliy  flowering. 

15,  Bulb  bearing  Lily  /^Lilaeuxn  Bulblfcrom^  flowering. 
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17,fieautifttl Cutnt^Cutut  foimosus^  and  Coonau^ht  Heath  /"AdenrnkiiaPolifo. 
lia  of  Jussieu^ 

1 8,  Ovate  leaved  Phlox  /"Phlox  ovata^  flowering 

19,  Cuckoo  ^Cuculut  Canorusy  yet  caUing. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  May  90,  liU  JwieiO. 
WiTHfK  the  meraofff  of  many  inhabitants  of  Bdfast,  the  Western  shore 
•f  Belfast- haibour  was  a  hard  sand»  on  which  tbey  cfmld  walk  dry  nt  low  water 
(socne  old  people  say  they  used  to  go  from  the  Point  Fields  to  the  White  House 
point)  the  same  places  are  now  covered  with  deep  mud,  the  only  way  ot  account  • 
iiig  for  this,  is  by  the  wind  having  driven  for  a  series  of  y&irs,  a  iar^e  quantity 
of  wreck'  in  upon  the  shore^  which,  on  puuifying,  has  produced  the  present  mud. 
From  observations  cm  the  winds  tor  some  yeats,  it  would  appear  that  somethmji 
like  a  periodical  revolution  takes  place,  aixl  fiom  ihe  moie  than  usual  steadiness  of 
the  wirul  towards  the  East,  driving  in  a  strong  fcuige,  there  is  reason  to  bel.eve 
maay  parts  ot  the  sti^re  will  soon  be  free  from  the  mud  as  before,  tot  some  paiu 
tliia  last  season,  are.  beoome  visibly  more  sandy. 

May  fli Wet,  with  hail  and   thunder. 

i%,    ....    Wet  morning,  a  hoe  day.  . 
93,    ...    .    Wet  morning,  middle  dry,  eyening  wet. 
«4,    .    .    .    .    Wet. 
i5.  Si,      .      •    Fine  dry  days. 
Jose  .  I,  a     .     .    •    Fine. 

4,    •    .    •    •    Heavy  showers,  and  some  thunder  in  the  momiog, 
b,    .    .    .    •    Fine. 
6,  10,      •      .    Dark  cold  Hay. 
1 9,    ...    •    Heavy  shower  in  the  evening. 
19,     .     .     .     •     Light  showers. 
14,  17,      .     .    Fine  dry  da)  s. 
IS,....     Light  rain. 
19.     .     •     .    .     Wet. 

•  90 Fine. 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  which  have  ttken  place,  the  Barometer  has  been 
il most  stationary  at  30  inches. 

The  lowest  srate  of  the  Thermometer  was  on  the  99d  ot  May,  when  it  stood  at  46  ; 
the  rest  of  the  time  it  was  as  high  as  usual  for  the  season,  the  hi^icst  was  on 
Ihe  morning  of  the  3d  of  June,  when  it  st«od  at  6d. 

The  wind  has  had  an  Easterly  direction  for  the  most  part  of  our  last  l^iiod^ 
Uing  N.£.  10;  S.tt.  6;   E.  1  ;  S.W.  7;  N.W.  6iimc8. 


CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA. 

FOR  July  I8io. 

Oir  the  fint  of  the  month  we  have  new  Moon  at  six  minutes  past  ten  in  the 
evening,   but  without  producing  an    eclipse. 

5th,  She  is  under  the  first  of  the  Lion,  but  past  the  line  drawn  thtough  the 
third  and  fltst,  and  produced.  She  is  directing  her  course  under  the  body  of  the 
Lion,  to  the  five  stais  in  the  triangle  in   (he  Virf;in. 

I0(h,  She  is  seen  between  the  fiist  of  the  Vir^rin,  and  the  two  first  stars  of 
the  Balance,  but  nearest  to  the  former  star,  above  her  is  the  tenth  of  the  V^^f^in. 
At  nine  she  is  6t  deg.  40  mm.  from  the  first  of  the  Lion,  and  37|  deg.  from 
Aatares. 

15th,  She  is  on  the  Meridian  at  19  min.  past  ii,  r  m.  the  small  stars  in  the 
head  of  the  Archer  being  under  her,  and  the  two  first  stars  ol  (he  Goat,  to 
which  she  is  directing  her  couise,  bciOK  consideably  to  the  East  of  her.  At 
nine  she  is  68  deg.  98  mm.  from  (he  first  Pegasus,  and  36  deg.  3  min  ftoin 
Antarcs. 

90th,  She  rises  under  the  (our  stars  in  the  square,  in  the  space  between  the  )ines» 
drawn  through  the  two  eastern,  and  the  two  western  ol  thesr  gtari  and  pioduccd, 
but  she  dues  not  before  suBrite,  reach  the  Lac  drawn  tktuugh  tl)e  two  eastexa 
•tafta 

uigiiizea  oy  v^jv^'v^p^iw 
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•44h,  6hc  ffkrt  oii4er  ^be  Hoe  b.;cweeo  <tie  first  ffarfe  ittit   of  tbc 
the  Pieiaiks,  but  ncartit  to  the  Utior  srtts. 

aut.  We  tbati  ha\e  new  mtofom  at  dcveo  fBNi  past  ten,  a  M.  1mm  wkbostpro- 
doang  an  eclipte,  as  she  it  apwaida  of  4  drg.  aoaifa  of  ilie  t'cUpdc 

Metcary  it  a  moining  star  du«ing  this  month,  beinc  ttmtiotiary  on  tte  second, 
and  at  hit  greatett  elonfmtion  r*ii  the  ihtrteroch.  At  first  he  is  too  near  the  h»- 
fi<on  to  be  visiblet  but  (or  a  fiew  days  befo.e,  ^i|d  after  the  thirteenth,  he  wtU 
arrest  the  attention  of  cbe  early  riser,  mod  mve,  mkh  Japt«er  and  Aldebftian, 
brilliancy  to  the  cattera  tky,    Tbs  moon  passes  him  on    the  30tb. 

Venua  is  ao  evening  star,  and  will  be  seen  soon  after  ttm-tfcTy  ia  rtieW.N.W. 
Her  motion  is  direct  <hruagh  about  97  deg.  Hcing  at  ficst  near  to,  Uat  mo  tfie 
•ast  of  the  Ncbnla»  between  the  third  and  foarth  of  she  Caib,  and  fi^islainic  iter 
coofse  under  tlic  second  of  the  Uon,  at  a  point  between  cfac  laih  and  Md  o# 
this  eonttellation.    Tbc  moon  pastes  her  on  «he  ionr^. 

Mats  it  a  rooming  s«ar»  «oo  near  the  son  lo  be  vistble  till  towards-  the  tattei 
end  of  the  moath,  when  he  will  catch  the  attention  of  a  fsw  observers,  being 
fben  under  the  two  fiiK   scats  of   the  Twins.    1  he  moon  passes  him  on  fhe  isu 

Jopiter  it  a  mornkig  star,  increasiac  hie  duration  above  the  horiaon,  befoae  aan^rrso 
every  moming  .Hit  mecion  is  direct  through  above  H^^>  *^  ^  passes  early 
in  this  month,  the  Kdc  between  ttte  Pleiades,  and  the  first  of  the  Whale,  bciiig 
very  considerably  nearer  lo  4he  former  Mars.    The  moon  passes  him  on  Che  95th. 

Saturn  passes  our  meridian  at  M  min.  past  nine  on  thefirtt,  and  at  19  min.  past  caght« 
on  the  i9th,  his  motion  is  retiograde chrouvb  l|  deg.  ^henhe  is  on  the  meridian  on  the 
Jirgtf  we  may  perceive  below  him,  Antares  to  tlie  west ;  and-  the  groope  formed  bv  bim, 
Antaies,  anid  the  second  star  of  the  8cuipioo»  will,  by  almost  iaiperccptibie  varia- 
tions every  night,  show  the  slew  motion  uf  this  planet.  The  moon  paatcs  him 
on  tlie  lath. 

Hcrschell  it  an  evening  ttar,  and  we  thall  be  guided  to  him  by. the  firtt  of  the 
Balance,  and  at.  he  is  stationary  on  the  »7ih,  we  cannot  fiiil  of  discovering  him 
to  the  west  of  this  star^  from  erbich  he  is  slowly  feceding.  The  moon  passes  hia 
en  the   ilth. 
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